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German,  by  Samubl  Biboh,  LL.D.    London :  1867. 

Vol.  V. 
2.  JElteste  Texte   des    TodtenbuehSf  naeh    Sarkophagen 

des  altdgyptischen  Reichs  im  Berliner  Museum,  her* 

ausgegeben.    Yon  B.  Lepsius.     Berlin :  1867. 
8*  5at   an   Sinsin,   sive    Liber    Metempsychosis  veterum 

jEqyptiorum.    Edidit  Henbiods  Bbuobch.  Berolini : 

1851. 
4.  Die  (igyptische  Oraberwelt.    Von  Heinbich  Bbuosoh. 

Leipzig:  1868. 

Tbuths  which  no  man  of  himself  conld  ever  have  con- 
ceived were  known  to  sages  of  both  East  and  West  long 
before  the  mission  of  Moses.  Considering  the  superior 
antiquity  of  Moses  before  Herodotus,  and  of  most  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  before  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  younger  borrowed  from  the  elder, 
and  that  the  wiser  classics  owe  some  of  their  wisdom  to 
the  Bible,  and  such  a  conclusion  we  consider  to  be  reason- 
able enough.  But,  after  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  now 
possess  written  monuments  of  older  date  than  the  oldest 
of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  that  these  monuments  con- 
tain truths  which  inspired  writers  had  not  yet  given  to  the 
world,  but  which  no  man  could  have  known  unless  they 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly^  by  God, 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Was  there  not  a  primeval  revelation  from  above  ?    Did 
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not  some  portions  of  mankind  retain  the  tradition  of  a 
faith  transmitted  through  Noah  to  the  postdiluvian  world? 
And  was  not  that  tradition  continued  down  to  the 
giving  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  thence  more  fully  and 
authoritatively  sent  to  us  by  Authenticated  prophets,  and 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  made  known  yet  more  per- 
fectly ?  We  believe  that  it  was  so.  There  were  ancient 
vestiges  of  a  faith  in  the  resurrection  and  immortality  of 
man,  a  final  judgment,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  or 
punishment ;  but  these  were  things  unseen,  and  therefore 
not  possible  to  be  known  by  direct  evidence  or  human  tes- 
timony; could  only  be  made  known  at  first  by  Divine 
teaching,  and  only  such  teaching  could  command  entire 
faith.  '^  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  and  men  cannot  be- 
lieve what  they  have  not  heard  on  sure  authority. 

It  isy  however,  just  possible  that  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher might  put  forth  notions  of  resurrection  and  a  future 
state.  He  might,  by  bare  possibility,  devise  such  a  pro- 
cess of  conjecture  concerning  the  existence  oi  a  soul, 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  capable  of  living  without  the 
body,  as  a  few  Deists  of  the  last  century  ingeniously 
imagined  for  themselves,  and,  after  such  a  happy  concep- 
tion, he  might  pursue  his  fancy  without  restraint ;  but, 
although  he  had  commanded  the  assent  of  many  thought- 
less lovers  of  what  is  marvellous,  and  believers  of  what  is 
incredible,  he  would  certainly  provoke  the  contradiction  of 
many  others,  and  raise  such  a  controversy  on  insuffi- 
cient data  as  would  be  likely  to  issue  in  general  unbelief. 
We  see  not  any  trace  of  such  controversy,  but  there  are 
signal  traces  of  a  widely  spread  faith  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a  final  judgment  to 
be  pronounced  on  men*s  actions,  and  a  future  state.  Re- 
cently deciphered  monuments,  bearing  these  traces,  pow- 
erfully stimulate  curiosity  and  invite  study*  The  monu- 
ments to  which  we  now  refer  are  chiefly  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian.  The  latter  are  comparatively  few,  but  are  likely 
to  be  much  increased  and  very  much  better  known  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  we  shall  therefore  but  glance  at 
them  in  passing ;  the  former,  from  Egypt,  are  now  read 
with  comparative  ease  by  a  daily  increasing  number  of 
Egyptian  scholars.  Amidst  much  error*  and  nearly  lost 
in  an  inextricable  agglomeration  of  absurdities,  they 
nevertheless  contain  so  much  of  what  we  can  only  conceive 
to  be  originally  revealed  truth,  that  some  sceptical  critics 
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laney  tbem  to  be  in  some  way  the  originals  of  oar  Sacred 
Books,  and  imagine  that  either  we  have  in  the  Bible  a 
mere  reproduction  of  truths  at  first  evolved  by  dint  of 
reasoning,  or  that  the  works  of  our  inspired  writers  are  no 
more  than  copies  of  originally  heathen  legends.  The 
earlier  generations  of  mankind,  they  may  say,  knew  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  therefore  no  inspiration  was 
needed  for  Job,  or  Jesus,  or  St.  Paul,  to  teach  over  again 
what  the  elder  civilisations  of  the  world  believed  already. 
This,  however,  is  forgetting  that  what  was  originally  known 
had  ceased  to  be  thought  of,  or  was  obstinately  disbelieved, 
or  was  80  obscured  by  fable  and  falsehood,  that  a  renewed 
revelation,  and  nothing  less,  was  required  to  bring  back 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  We  therefore  attach  high 
importance  to  the  evidences  of  a  primeval  faith  that  are 
interwoven  with  the  remains  of  old  systems  of  religion, 
however  false.  A  chief  witness  of  the  kind  is  the  Egyp- 
tian Book  of  the  Dead.  When  that  large  collection  of 
mingled  myth  and  tradition  is  laid  side  by  side  with  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  their  utter 
contrariety  in  all  but  the  little  that  is  common  to  them 
both,  the  fundamental  truth  that  was  dimly  shadowed  forth 
aud  sadly  disguised  in  Egypt,  appears  clear  as  meridian 
tight  in  Palestine.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  a  few  other 
books  of  the  same  kind,  if  indeed  they  be  not  all  fragments 
of  the  same,  contain  unquestionable  fragments  of  the 
primeval  revelation  of  immortality  in  which  we  venture  to 
believe.  The  very  learned  Egyptologues  whose  names  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  all  of  them  above  suspi* 
cion  of  credulity  or  speculation,  have  enabled  us  to  read 
the  book.  Dr.  Lepsius,  many  years  ago,  published  the 
Egyptian  text,  and  Dr.  Birch  gave  the  world  a  complete 
translation  of  it  into  English.  The  Oldest  Texts  of  Lepsius 
comprehends  the  seventeenth  chapter  only,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  comprehensive  treatise.  The  fragment 
translated  by  M.  Brugsch  is  also  admirably  edited,  and 
the  whole  constitutes  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us  amply  sufficient  for  the  information  of  any 
'  inquirer. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  had 
long  been  the  chief  authorities.  Herodotus  is  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.  He  had  visited  Memphis  aud  Thebes, 
the  capitals  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  the  famous 
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sacerdotal  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Genesis  (xli.  BO), 
the  An  or  Annu  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Beth-Shemesh  of 
Jeremiah  (xliii.  13),  the  'Rktowrokts,  or  City  of  the  Sun,  of 
the  Septuagint.  He  conyersed  everywhere  with  the  priests, 
was  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  acquainted  himself  with 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  people,  and  transferred 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  observations  to  the  second 
and  third  books  of  his  history,  written  at  least  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era-  It  was  he  who 
noticed  the  singular  custom  of  a  servant,  at  the  close  of 
a  banquet,  carrying  round  the  wooden  image  of  a  corpse,  or 
mummy,  in  a  cofSn,  carved  and  painted  to  imitate  nature, 
presenting  it  to  each  guest  in  turn,  and  saying, ''  Gaze  here, 
and  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  when  you  die  such  will  you 
be.'**  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  this  for  an  exhor- 
tation to  grave  reflection,  but  an  incentive  to  merriment,  as 
when  Joseph's  brethren  drank  and  were  merry  with  him.f 
The  Grecian  guest,  considering  what  the  priests  told  him  of 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  who  would  be  honourably  "  justi- 
fied "  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  then  received  into  the 
company  of  gods  in  their  world  of  glory,  there  to  feast  in 
the  luxury  of  a  celestial  paradise,  would  understand  the 
invitation  to  drink  and  be  merry  at  the  sight  of  a  painted 
corpse  as  an  assurance  that,  after  death,  the  departed 
would  experience  pleasure  in  a  resurrection,  or  ''  manifes- 
tation to  the  light,"  which  would  speedily  take  place. 
Herodotus  discloses  the  meaning  of  that  festal  ceremony 
more  distinctly  when  he  relates  how  the  priests  told  him 
that  the  Egyptians  had  been  the  first  to  maintain  a  belief 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  that  it  enters  into  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and,  after  many  transmigrations,  will 
be  bom  again  in  the  body  of  a  man.t  But  the  real  doc- 
trine of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  verj  confident  expecta- 
tion of  future  happiness,  was  not  fully  known  to  ourselves 
until  their  ancient  and  long  forgotten  language  had  been 
discovered,  and  their  hieroglyphics  and  writing,  sacred  and 
popular,  was  ascertained  and  deciphered  by  learned  men, 
many  of  whom  are  still  alive  and  active  in  prosecution  of 
the  same  study. 

But  we  must  not  claim  absolute  priority  for  the  Egyptians 
as  holders  of  this  belief  in  immortality.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  the  Egyptian  priests  told 

•  Herod,  n.  78.  f  Gen.  xliii.  S4.  J  Herod.  H.  128. 
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Herodotus  thai  their  remote  anoeetors  were  the  first, 
thereby  intimating  that,  by  that  time,  there  were  others 
who  tanght  the  same  doctrine,  as  we  know  there  were. 
Bnt  monnments  now  existing  tell  as  that,  in  an  age  at 
least  equally  remote,  the  same  faith  in  immortality  was 
held  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Deluge  Tablet,  first  made 
known  by  Mr.  George  Smith  in  December  1872,  contains 
a  legend  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  writer  con- 
temporary with  Nimrod,  and  represents  the  hero  of  the 
deluge,  Sisit,  as  a  good  man,  rewarded  with  immortality 
for  his  piety,  after  the  great  gods  had  destroyed  the  sinners 
with  a  flood  .  .  •  turned  the  bright  earth  to  a  waste  •  .  • 
destroyed  all  life  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  the 
world  had  turned  to  sin,  and  all  the  people  were  devoted  to 
evil.  The  corpses  of  the  doers  of  evil,  and  of  all  mankind 
who  had  turned  to  sin,  floated  like  reeds  on  the  waters,  and 
not  a  man  was  sayed  from  the  deep.  But,  after  all,  when 
the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by  sacrifice,  this  good 
man  who  had  built  the  ship  wherein  was  preserved  the  seed 
of  life, — ^this  man  Sisit,  and  his  wife,  and  the  people  who 
were  saved  with  them,  were  carried  away  to  be  like  the 
gods.*  The  legend  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  the  region 
of  the  departed,  stamped  in  a  brick  tablet  of  apparently 
equal  antiquity  with  the  former,  tells  that  the  deceased 
were  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  suffering  under  the 
inexorable  queen  who  held  them  in  severe  captivity  under 
bonds  of  darkness  in  that  ''  house  of  eternity ;  the  house 
men  enter,  but  cannot  depart  from,  by  which  road  they  go, 
but  cannot  return/*  The  dismal  territory  was  entered 
through  seven  gates.  Inside  the  first  gate,  Ishtar  was 
stopped,  and  the  great  crown — for  she  was  a  queen  too — 
was  taken  from  her  head.  On  entering  the  second  gate, 
the  earrings  were  taken  from  her  ears.  At  the  third  gate 
the  precious  stones  were  taken  off  from  her  head.  At  the 
fourth  the  lovely  gems  were  removed  from  her  forehead. 
At  the  fifth  the  girdle  was  taken  off  her  waist.  At  the  sixth 
the  golden  rings  were  taken  off  her  hands  and  feet.  At 
the  seventh  the  last  garment  was  taken  from  her  body. 
There  she  sat,  humbled  and  forlorn,  in  an  abode  of  dark- 
ness, where  their  food  was  earth,  and  their  nourishment 
clay ;  where  light  never  broke  eternal  night ;  where  ghosts 

*  TransactioM  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archosohgy,     VoL  11.  p.  218,  fte. 
LongmBiiB. 
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were  heard  flitting  about  invisible,  like  night-birds,  and 
the  dust  lay  undisturbed  on  gates  that  never  might  be 
opened.  This  and  much  more  is  written  on  a  clay  tablet 
in  the  British  Museum,  translated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Smith.*  This  was  penal  death,  as  men 
understood  death  to  be  when  Babylon  was  newly  built,  and 
when  the  great  necropolis  of  Erech,  a  city  founded  soon  after 
Babylon,  was  receiving  the  mortal  remains  of  people  from 
the  most  ancient  group  of  cities  in  the  postdUuyian 
world.  Thus  early  were  the  horrors  of  an  eternal  prison 
believed  to  be  the  impending  punishment  of  man's  tranar 
gressions,  where  all  the  guilty  alike  would  lay  prostrate  in 
a  second  death.  There  were  the  sovereign  and  the  .slave, 
the  fallen  warrior,  the  discrowned  queen,  the  maiden 
robbed  of  her  costly  garments  and  sparkling  jewels,  all 
despoiled  alike,  none  j^ermitted  to  carry,  aught  away  from 
the  world  of  the  living  into  the  world  of  the  dead. 

Yet  men  were  not  left  in  this  world  to  perish  without 
hope.  We  read  from  one  tablet  of  an  Assyrian  offering 
prayer  for  his  dying  brother :  "  May  his  soul  fly  like  a  bird 
to  a  lofty  place !  May  it  return  to  the  holy  hands  of  its 
God !"  On  another  tablet  it  is  imprinted  that  the  gods 
"  approach  the  body  of  the  sick  man.  .  .  .  They  bring  a 
khUibta  (jewel  ?)  from  their  heavenJy  treasury ;  they  bring 
a  sisbu  from  their  lofty  storehouse ;  to  the  precious  khmhta 
they  pour  forth  a  hymn.  '  That  righteous  man,  let  him 
now  depart.  May  he  rise  as  bright  as  that  khisibta  !  May 
he  soar  on  high  like  that  sisbu  !  Like  pure  silver  may  his 
figure  shine  !  Like  brass  may  it  be  radiant !  To  the  snn, 
greatest  of  the  gods,  may  it  return !  And  may  the  subi, 
greatest  of  the  gods,  receive  the  saved  soul  into  his  holy 
hands  !''t  Apart  from  the  polytheism,  which  already  cursed 
mankind,  the  sin,  no  doubt,  which  brought  down  the  deluge, 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  established  nations  after  that 
event  held  fast  by  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  what  relates  to  our  present  subject. 
We  have  digressed  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  as  having 
priority  in  respect  of  time,  and  for  the  sake  of  observing 
that  Egypt  is  believed  to  have  been  peopled  from  Asia,  and 
derived  her  knowledge  thence,  not  from  the  African  conti- 

*  Records  of  the  Past,  being  Iransiations  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monu- 
ments.   Edited  by  Dr.  Birch.    Bagster.    Vol.  I.  p.  143. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArcAaoloyy,    Vol.  II.  p.  29, 81. 
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nfiut.  In  physiognomj,  language,  and  in  religion,  tlie 
peoples  differed  greatly,  as  might  be  expected  after  the  &&- 
paiation  of  the  sons  ci  Noah  and  their  families,  with  th« 
confusion  of  tongues.  At  the  same  time  their  agreement 
in  essential  articles  of  belief  in  relation  to  the  future  state 
warrants  the  persuasion  that  before  the  deluge,  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  families,  their  faith, 
or  so  much  of  the  true  faith  as  remained  among  them,  was 
the  same,  even  as  the  pdmeval  revelation  given  to  the  first 
men  must  have  been  the  same« 

Betuming  now  to  the  Egyptians,  we  at  once  observe  how 
eminently  l^ey  were  distinguished  by  careful  respect  for 
the  bodies  of  their  dead.  Cost  and  skill  were  lavished  on 
the  construction  and  adorning  of  their  tombs,  no  less  than 
on  their  palacea.  Some  of  the  greatest  works  of  Egypt  were 
finished  m  honour  of  their  dead.  As  if  it  was  possible  to 
make  corruptible  flesh  imperishable,  and  to  frustrate  the 
all-consuming  purpose  of  deaths  as  soon  as  the  last  breath 
was  drawn  embalmers  were  employed  to  prevent  putre- 
faction by  steeping  the  body  in  nitre,  filling  the  cavities 
with  spices,  and  swathing  it  from  head  to  foot  in  fine 
linen,  smeared  with  gum.  yfheiL  well  dried  and  hardened, 
the  mummy  was  laid  in  a  case,  nsually  adorned  richly,  and 
then  the  case  was  deposited  in  a  marble  chest,  or  sarco- 
phagus,, and  perhaps  that  again  in  another.  Thus  pro- 
tected, the  body  lay  without  corruption  in  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere of  Egypt,  never  to  decay  nor  be  preyed  upon  by  worm 
or  mould.  The  design  was  to  preserve  the  earthly  tene- 
ment ready  to  be  occupied  again  by  the  immortal  tenant 
after  passing  throu^  the  transmigrations  of  many  ages, 
and  the  marvellous  preservation  of  thousands  of  mummies 
demonstratesthat  if  such  reanimation  were  possible  it  might 
have  actually  taken  place.  For  some  of  them  have  lain 
uninjured  for  three  or  four  thousand  years,  or  even  much 
longer.  The  preparation,  therefore,  was  as  complete  as 
man  could  make  it.  Desiccated  corpses  have  been  un- 
swathed and  found  as  hard  as  iron.  Tet  the  process  of 
mummification  has  not  destroyed  the  flesh,  and  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  relates  that  after  patiently  macerating  a  piece  of 
mummy  in  warm  water,  it  recovered  the  softness  and 
natural  appearance  of  flesh.  Freed  from  the  mumifying 
substance,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  was 
smitten  with  putridity,  and  after  the  amazing  pause  of  at 
least  three  thousand  years  between  vital  activity  and  utter 
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disBoIniion,  there  came  vieibly  the  material  fulfihnent  of  the 
sentence,  ^'Dast  thou  art,  and  unto  dast  shalt  thou  return." 
The  effort  to  evade  the  sentence  had  been  made  in  blind 
and  aninstmcted  faith,  yet  faith  so  strong  in  its  way,  and 
so  sincere,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  it  may 
now  rebuke  the  unbelief  of  this  generation,  even  as  the 
penitents  of  Nineveh  might  arise  in  judgment  to  rebuke  the 
more  guilty  unbelievers  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  museums  of  Europe  may  be  seen  sarcophagi 
covered  with  elaborate  inscriptions,  incised  with  patient 
art,  the  characters  clear  and  legible  as  when  made  in  the 
remote  ages  of  Egypt's  glory.  In  the  Sloane  Museum,  for 
example,  there  is  one  said  to  be  the  finest  known.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  sarcophagus  of  Barneses  IL,  older  than  the  Exodus^ 
cut  from  a  block  of  pure  oriental  alabaster  that  rings  at  the 
touch,  and  covered  inside  and  outside  with  a  graphic 
symbolism  of  the  transmigrations  of  the  departed,  hiero- 
glyphic imagery  being  mingled  with  sacred  writing.  It  is 
a  grand  example  of  what  generally  covers  the  sarcophagi 
of  kings  and  priests.  Similar  records  were  also  written 
in  papyrus  rolls,  which  are  sometimes  laid  in  folds  be- 
tween the  legs  of  mummies,  as  if  to  await  perusal  when 
the  triumphant  soul,  with  the  attendant  intellect  tested  and 
purified,  shall  return  after  mysterious  wanderings  on  the  ex- 

Siration  of  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  years,  as  once  they 
reamed.  The  writing,  wherever  found,  consists  of  sentences, 
varying  alike  in  number  and  in  purport,  very  various  in  the 
less  important  wording  of  the  contents,  and  now  spoken  of 
collectively  as  the  Book  of  the  Bead.  The  sections, 
whether  more  or  fewer,  are  each  headed  by  a  word  which 
is  translated  **  chapter,"  and,  as  a  received  edition  of  the 
book  from  a  manuscript  at  Turin  now  stands,  the  number 
of  chapters  is  168.  But  there  is  an  unknown  variety  of 
texts,  changing  with  times,  and  usually  becoming  more 
diffuse  as  time  advances.  Each  text  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  the  doctrine  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  part  of 
Egypt  where  it  was  written,  while  successive  editions, 
found  in  these  nearly  imperishable  monuments,  exhibit  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  dead  in  a  constantly  enlarging 
form.  The  oldest  are  therefore  the  most  valuable,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  original  conception,  and  least  distant 
from  the  primeval  revelation,  so  far  as  that  revelation 
may  have  been  known  in  Egypt  ages  before  Joseph  was 
sold  to  Potiphar. 
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Onr  anihority  for  this  accoant  of  comparatiTe  antiquity 
is  Dr.  LepsiaSy  who  has  published  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
fragment  of  the  oldest  text,  and  translates  an  inscription  on 
a  sarcophagns  of  Mentnhotep,  a  king  or  prince  of  the 
eleventh,  or  earliest  Theban  dynasty.  Bat  although  the 
highest  antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  Thebes,  Memphis 
and  Lower  Egypt,  having  been  first  peopled  from  Asia,  are 
generally  consiaered  to  be  more  ancient,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  of  the  first  Memphite  dynasty,  if  preserved,  might 
have  afforded  a  text  more  primitive  than  the  oldest  known 
to  Lepsius.  He  also  gives  a  copy  of  the  same  seven- 
teenth chapter  from  another  sarcophagus  of  lesser  antiquity, 
bearing  the  name  of  Sebak-aa.  In  all  inscriptions  mention 
is  made  of  ornaments  that  were  laid  with  the  mummy. 
Lepsius  draws  attention  to  a  plate  of  gold  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  purport  following : — 

"  TiUe. — Chapter  of  the  collar  of  gold  placed  on  the  neck  of  the 
deceased. 

"  Te^xt. — Spoken  by  Osiris  Aoflank  to  the  Jostifier.  My  father  is 
An.  My  mother  is  Isis.  I  understand.  I  see.  I  am  one  of  the 
understanding  ones. 

**  Subscription, — Spoken  over  the  collar  of  gold  on  which  this 
chapter  is  written  for  him.  Laid  on  the  neck  of  the  deceased 
person  on  the  day  of  the  burial." 

The  collar  thus  inscribed  is  an  amulet  laid  on  the  breast 
or  neck  of  the  mummy,  and  the  words  thereon  were  to  be 
spoken  by  the  deceased  when  he  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  Justifier,  so  called,  after  the  burial,  and  before  what  is 
called  the  uprising  at  the  gate  of  the  other  world,  and  were 
also  pronounced  at  the  burial  by  the  priest,  who  by  that 
ceremony  was  supposed  to  impart  to  them  their  magic 
power.  Or  if  not  then  by  the  priest,  previously  by  the 
owner  of  the  plate,  who  provided  it  for  himself  in  his 
Ufetime,  in  anticipation  of  the  funeral.  The  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  this  collar  belonged  was  Aufank,  and,  as 
was  usual  for  the  deceased  to  do,  Aufank  took  to  himself 
the  name  of  Osiris.  The  seventeenth  chapter  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead^  in  its  older  form,  from  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Mentuhotep,  set  side  by  side  with  a  later  form  of  the 
same  from  the  Papyrus  of  Aufank,  will  assist  the  reader  to 
perceive  on  what  principle  the  enlargement  of  earlier  texts 
proceeded. 
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IfKNTUHOTXP. 

Mentohotep,  Master  of  the  Pa- 
laee,  eyerwell  pleasing  before  Bk, 
speaks  in  the  cnapter  of  the  up- 
rising on  the  day  of  days  in  the 
Lower  World. 


It  becomes  the  word : — 

I  am  Tom,  one  Being.    I  am 
one.    (iv.)   ' 
I  am  Hi,  First  in  his  dominion. 


I  am  the  great  Qod,  existing  of 
myself, 


tho  creator  of  his  name,  the  Lord 
of  all  gods, 


whom  no  jone  among  the  gods  re- 
sists. 


I  was  .'yesterday;  I  know  the 
moming/.Oaixis  nunely. 


AnriNiL 

The  chapter  of  the  awakening  of 
the  dead ;  the  fwrieingy  and  coming 
into  the  Lower  World,  fieingamosff 
the  attendants  on  Osirisi  refireahei 
with  the  food  of  Unnofre  the  insti- 
fied^npiisen  in  the  day  o/dayt,  living 
in  all  existences,  where  he  delighti 
to  be  at  rest  from  wandering,  dwell- 
ing in  the  hall  as  a  living  spirit 
Osiris  Aa&nk  tho  righteous,  the 
son  of  Setkem  the  righteous,  among 
all  that  are  weU-pleating  before  all 
the  great  gods  of  the  West  Land, 
at  the  time  of  his  funeral  proces- 
sian,  and  of  tho  festlTitieB  during 
preparation  for  the  earth. 

It  becomes  the  speech  of  men, 
spoken  by  Aufank  the  righteous: — 

/  am  Tum^  as  one  Bwng.  I  am 
one,  as  the  primary  water. 

lam  Rd  in  his  dominion^  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  that  he 
has  assumed.  What  is  that? 
It  is  Ra  in  his  dominion,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  Bk  ruling  in  Hat- 
Suten-Kenen,  as  a  being  of  him- 
self existing ;  the  elevation  of  Nun 
which  is  on  high — ^Am-sesennu  who 
has  annihilated  the  children  of 
rebellion — on  high  Am-sesennu. 

/  am  the  great  Ood^  existing  of 
myself;  that  is  to  say,  the  water, 
that  is  to  say,  the  godlike  original 
water,the&therof  the  gods.  [The 
great  God,  existing  of  himself,  is 
Ka.  namely,  the  primary  water.] 

The  father  of  the  gods,  or  also  it 
is  Ra,  the  creator  of  hie  name,  as 
Lord  of  the  gods.  What  is  that? 
It  is  E&,  the  creator  of  his  mem- 
bers, which  are  become  the  gods 
that  are  like  unto  R&.  I  am  he 
whom  no  one  among  the  gods  resists. 
What  is  that?  Turn  in  his  diao, 
or  even  Ba  in  his  disc,  when  he 
shines  brightly  in  the  eastern  hori- 
zon of  the  heavens. 

/  was  yesterday;  I  know  the 
monung.  What  is  that?  It  is 
that  yesterday,  even  Osiris ;  it  is 
that  to-morrow,  even  Ba.  On  that 
day  when  the  adversaries  of  the 
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Mbhtizhoixp 


There  had  been  made  a  battle-field 
efthegodBy  as  I  said:— 

There  is  the  battle-field  of  the 
We0t-]and»  namely. 


I  know  the  name  of  this  great 
«id  that  is  there. 
Praise-of-Ba  is  his  name. 


I  am  Bennn,  that  great  one  who 
is  worshipped  in  On.  It  is  the  oon- 
fiimation  of  that  which  is. 

What  is  that?    It  is  Osiris. 

It  is  that  which  is ;  that,  namely, 
which  is  ever»  even  that  which  is 
etemaL 


I  am  Kem  in  his  appearinff,  by 
whom  both  feathers  on  my  head 
have  been  appointed  to  me. 

What  is  that?  His  both  feathers 
ave  those  of  Horns,  namely,  of  the 
ayeoger  of  his  &ther. 

His  both  feathers  are 


his  both  nraen"^ 

on  the  breast  of  his  father  Tom. 


AUFAMX. 

Lord  of  the  unirerse  (Osiris)  shall 
be  annihilated,  and  he  is  confirmed 
by  his  Son  Hchtos,  or  also  on  that 
day  of  the  confirmation  of  Osiris 
through  his  father  Bi  >  .  ,  he  ha$ 
made  a  battlefield  of  the  gode,  as 
Osiris,  Lord  of  the  mountain  of  the 
West,  oomfnaiMM. 

What  is  that?  The  Weei-land, 
namely^  was  made  ready  for  the 
godlike  spirits,  as  Osiris,  Lord  of 
the  mountain  of  the  West,  com- 
manded ;  or  also,  the  West-land, 
that  is  to  say,  the  remotest  boun- 
dary, was  given  to  Bil,  whither 
eveiy  God  came  to  him ;  for  which 
also  he  has  fought. 

/  know  the  great  god  that  ii  in 
Idm.  What  is  that?  It  is  Osiris, 
and  also  Praise- of- Ed  i$  hie  name; 
that  is  to  say,  Life-of-Ka  is  his 
name,  by  which  he  engenders  with 
himself. 

/  am  BennUf  that  great  one  who 
dwelli  in  On,  I  am  the  confirmation 
of  all  that  which  ie. 

What  is  that  f  It  ii  Bennu- 
Osiris  that  is  in  On. 

The  oonfiimation  of  all  that  is, 
his  body ;  or  that  which  is  ever,  and 
that  which  is  eternal.  It  is  that 
which  is  erer;  the  Day,  to  wit. 
It  is  that  which  is  eternal;  the 
Night. 

lam  Kem  in  his  both  appearings, 
by  whom  both  my  feathers  on  my 
head  have  been  appointed  to  me. 

What  is  that  f  Kem  is  Horus, 
that  is  to  say,  the  avenger  of  his  far 
ther.  His  appearings  are  his  birth. 
Both  feathers  on  his  head  are 
the  attendance  of  Isis  and  of 
Nepthys,  which  have  been  placed 
behind  him  in  their  unity  as  twin 
sisters.  Behold,  that  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  placing  on  his  head  the 
both  urden,  namely,  the  mighty 
ffreat  ones  on  the  breast  of  his  father 
Turn.  Or,  also,  his  two  eyes  are 
the  both  feathers  on  his  head. 


*  SerpetUs,    In  the  Egyptian  mythology  some  serpents  were  good,  others 
erJL 
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Mbntuhotep.  Aufank. 

I  am  in  my  land.    I  am  come  to  I  am  in  the  land  ;  1  am  ecms  to 

my  dwelling-place.  What  is  that?  iiM  dwelling'place.     What  u  that  f 

The   horizon,  that   is,  of  my  The horizon'b^lcmi^iohU father 

Dftther  Tom.  Turn, 

It  is  obvions  that  the  older  and  shorter  text  in  the  first 
column  is  enlarged  on  the  second  by  the  addition  of 
explanatory  words,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  mass  of 
funereal  sentences  was  amplified,  in  course  of  time,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  intelligible  to  an  initiated  Egyptian,  but  with  the  actual 
effect  of  making  it  more  obscure  to  those  who  read  it  now, 
when  the  mythology  of  Egypt  seems  to  be  inextricably 
confused,  or,  as  M.  Edouard  Naville  well  says,  inexphrie.* 
The  gods  not  only  change  names  and  forms  at  pleasure,  but 
they  absolutely  lose  identity,  melt  away  into  one  another, 
and  mock  every  possible  relation  among  themselves.  Yet 
amidst  this  incessantly  tantalising  contradiction,  there  is  a 
constant  assertion  of  the  immortality  of  man,  his  mani- 
festation to  light,  or  his  doom  to  interminable  transmigra* 
tions  for  purgation  from  sin,  and  the  eventual  reunion  of 
the  purified  soul  with  the  deserted  human  body — a  charac- 
teristic delusion  of  heathenism  borrowed  by  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  and  revived  in  a  corrupted  Christianity. 
There  was  always  the  same  aspiration  after  a  state  of  more 
perfect  happiness,  and  an  ambition  of  the  Egyptians  to  be 
clothed  with  divinity,  to  assume  the  very  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  even  to  be  identified,  one  by  one,  with  the  gods 
of  their  peculiar  choice. 

From  age  to  age  it  was  persistently  believed  that  the 
eminently  pure  and  upright  man  would  become  at  once 
a  renovated  human  person  after  death,  and  an  incarnate 
god.  A  prevalent  idea  was  that  every  such  living  man, 
having  been  from  eternity  a  god,  had  assumed  the  person 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  which  name  would,  after  death, 
be  perpetuated  in  the  tomb,  while  the  body  would  be  left 
behind  in  the  mummy-case,  .and  the  Theanthrope,  so  to 
call  him,  would  be  reabsorbed  into  his  divine  existence. 

Birth  into  earthly  life  was  death.  This  world  was  dark- 
ness. Death  itself  was  manifestation  into  light.  ''  The 
day,"  so  called  with  euphemistic  brevity,  after  the  objective 
and  mystical  manner  of  expression  which  characterises  the 

*  IntrodvLction  aux  Textu  rdatives  a  la  Mythe  tTHarus,  Geneve  et  B&le.  1870. 
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oldest  formulas  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  stands  for  the  day 
of  aprising,  of  judgment,  of  justification ;  not  so  much  with 
allusion  to  the  light  of  the  sun-god,  shining  in  the  lower 
world,  or  to  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  light  of  heaven, 
in  contradistinction  to  terrestrial  gloom,  as  to  that  one  long 
anticipated  day  of  triid  in  the  Hall  of  Truth,  the  dies  ilia, 
the  day  before  all  other  days  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
one's  thought,  and  in  the  unnumbered  ages  to  follow  would 
be  in  every  one's  memory.  "  The  justified,"  disencumbered 
of  his  earthly  load,  in  that  day  enters  into  life  again.  He 
then  takes  possession  of  his  proper  home,  and  in  due  time 
will  taste  the  more  perfect  pleasures  of  Elysium.  It  was 
requisite,  however,  that  on  reaching  the  portals  of  the 
West  he  should  assert  his  divine  dignity,  and  solemnly 
present  himself  to  the  gods,  his  fellows,  to  challenge  their 
open  recognition.  Therefore  he  asserted  his  identity  with 
aa,  the  sun,  with  Osiris,  chief  god  of  the  dead,  and  other 
high  divinities,  whose  names  he  borrowed  in  succession, 
united  with  his  own.  But  inasmuch  as  B&  became  Osiris 
when  divested  of  his  diurnal  brightness,  and  bearing  rule  in 
the  lower  world,  every  deceased  person  had  that  name  pre- 
fixed to  his  own  earthly  name,  and  was  called ''  The  Osiris." 
Osiris,  according  to  this  theory,  was  none  other  than  Bi ; 
the  sun,  shorn  of  his  external  glory,  until  clothed  with 
light  again.  He  rose  every  morning  on  the  Eastern  horizon, 
mounted  up  to  the  zenith,  and  as  he  rushed  on  his  course, 
again  from  the  top  of  heaven  seeking  the  Western  bound, 
he  received  from  morn  to  even  adorations,  changing  every 
hour.  Entering  the  portal  of  the  West  at  sunset,  he 
revisited  the  lower  world,  which  men  think  to  be  dark,  and 
there  bore  mild  sway  through  the  hours  of  night,  until, 
with  sunrise,  he  rose  again  in  the  East.  Here,  to  follow 
the  Egyptian  fable,  he  was  begotten  anew,  and  came  from 
the  region  of  spirits  into  this  inferior  world.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  he  is  no  more  than  Horus,  the  child,  pictured  as  a 
boy,  sitting  in  the  lap  of  the  moon-god,  Isis.  Now  that  he 
is  Horus,  son  of  B&,  they  call  him  Horus-Ba.  Anew  he 
starts  upon  the  circling  career  of  day.  So  is  the  oldest  of 
the  gods  rejuvenate,  and  by  noon  grows  into  maturity  again. 
Again  they  call  him  Ba.  B&  rushes  onward  in  his  might, 
then  he  expires  at  sunset,  then  again  he  revives,  in  the 
gentler  form  of  Osiris,  and  reigns  the  night  through  in  the 
lower  world.  This  perpetual  transformation  goes  on,  as 
every  circle  goes,  without  an  end. 
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FoIIo^ng  Lepsias  now,  in  the  attempted  simplifictttion 
of  this  mystery,  we  note  that  the  life  of  a  good  man — an 
Osiris — is  an  avatar  of  the  one  God  nnder  many  varieties 
of  name ;  each  member  of  that  Divine  unity  being,  so  to 
speak,  detached  from  the  exhaastless  body  for  a  season  to 
be  restored  to  it  again.  The  life  of  a  Pharaoh,  in  his 
supreme  power,  partook  of  the  godhead  more  largely  than 
any  other  being.  He  was  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  he 
bore  the  most  sublime  resemblance  possible  of  Bi,  or  at 
least  of  the  yoathful  Horus-R&.  His  earthly  reign  sWas,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  repetition  on  earth  of  his  brilliant  ima^e  in 
the  sky.  The  death  of  a  man  so  linked  with  the  divinity 
was  bat  the  transit  of  Ba-Osiris  from  the  snpramnndane 
form  to  the  submnndane.  This  twofold  being,  conscious 
of  an  immortal  majesty,  looked  with  a  lofty  complacency 
on  death,  and  was  only  careful  to  prepare  an  enduring 
habitation  in  everlasting  marble  to  receive  the  body  which, 
from  its  birth,  had  been  the  shrine  of  a  ffod.  He  used  the 
utmost  art  to  have  that  shrine  preserved  from  corruption 
by  embalming,  and  prepared  for  it  a  tomb  in  rock  or 
pyramid.  The  precious  alabaster,  the  firm  granite,  the 
adamantine  porphyry  that  never  would  decay,  should 
serve  him  for  cofSn,  and  he  trusted  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  his  sacred  body  was  deposited  would  protect 
that  shrine  from  desecration. 

Leaving  the  well  guarded  mummy  there,  the  Pharaoh 
was  taught  to  believe  that  when,  like  the  setting  sun,  he, 
being  justified,  reached  the  lower  world,  in  company  with 
spirits  like  himself,  he,  Osiris-Bi,  would  subdue  the 
strength  and  rage  of  the  crowd  of  envious  fiends  that  were 
collected  there  to  withstand  returning  gods ;  that  then  he 
should  make  himself  known  by  his  names  divine  and 
human,  make  himself  acknowledged  as  one  that  is  wise, 
and  prove  his  identity  with  the  God  most  High.  The 
priests  promised  him  that  he  would  fight  royally  with  the 
malignant  fiends,  and  vanquish  them  with  godlike  might. 
They  assured  him  that  he  would  stand  justified  by  Thoth, 
the  god  of  letters,  and  the  judge  of  the  departed  against 
all  accusers,  and  that,  being  readmitted  into  the  world  of 
delights,  he  would  enjoy  that  world  much  after  the  very 
worldly  manner  that  we  hear  Mohammedans  expect  to 
enjoy  their  paradise.  Who,  now,  can  wonder  at  the  pride 
of  a  Pharaoh  ? 

But  if  the  apotheosis  was  only  to  be  accomplished  after 
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flo  0tiff  a  conflict,  even  a  king  of  Egypt,  langnishinff  on  his 
death-bed,  mi^ht  well  tremble  at  the  prospeot,  and  regard 
tiie  end  of  his  earthly  life  as  the  most  awfol  period,  or 
orisiB,  of  his  ezistenee.  Before  he  oould  be  admitted  to 
the  happy  life  of  eternity  he  would  hare  to  be  justified  by 
the  merit  of  the  life  he  was  leaving,  and  make  good  his 
daim  against  eyery  aocnser.  Only  when  that  was  done 
ooild  he  boldly  walk  forward  and  partake  of  the  material 
eDJoyments  prepaid  for  the  justified.  Being  justified,  he 
might  reoeive  the  choice  Yimeties  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
oonsame  them  as  his  doe.  Then  he  would  ascend  into 
Heaven,  leaving  earth  far  below,  and  be  admitted  as  a  pure 

r'  't  wdo  the  presence  of  Ba  and  of  Tum,  whose  praises 
luippy  gods  and  demons  are  ever  singing.  His  wife 
would  be  there  with  him.  His  son  and  heur  whom  they 
had  k^  behind  would  come  up  and  offer  adoration  to  him- 
self. Symbiriic  pictures  on  the  coffins  represent  the  deified 
Pharaoh  in  the  btfge  of  B&,  which,  rowed  by  a  crew  of 
gods,  is  floating  in  the  clear  empyreum ;  and  there  they 
are  praying  to  B&,  and  Tum,  and  Koper. 

This  i»:e8upposes  a  very  strict  ordeal.  Before  a  man 
can  make  his  way  into  that  lofty  region  he  must  not  only 
be  justified  from  all  blame,  but  crowned  as  in  a  triumph. 
The  nse  of  his  members,  paralysed  by  death,-— by  death 
whose  dread  reality  no  fanatical  Ulusions  could  ever  hide, — 
must  be  restored  to  him.  Speech  to  the  mouth,  pulsation 
to  the  heart,  motion  and  firmness  to  the  feet,  and  skill  to 
the  hands.  Then  the  hero  shall  subdue  ferocious  beasts, 
and  then  shall  he  receive  heavenly  endowments.  Then  the 
sense  of  hearing,  once  lost  to  him  when  he  left  this  world, 
shall  he  so  restored  and  heightened  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
songs  of  the  blessed,  and  sing  as  well  as  they.  This  was 
his  vesurreotion.  But  how  the  members  of  his  body  were 
to  regain  life  while  they  lay  in  the  mummy-cloths,  hardened 
tod  immovable  for  long  ages  on  the  marble  bed,  surely  they 
could  not  conceiTe.  Probably  they  were  taught  that  the 
gocb  would  give  the  good  man  another  body  in  its  stead, 
and  indeed  the  constant^  language  of  the  Book  we  have 
before  us  does  imply  as  much.  Such  conceptions  lingered 
in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  later.  It 
was  even  then  beloved  that  the  departed  did  enjoy  the 
upriaing  or  resurrection  minutely  described  in  the  Book  of 
ike  Dead,  and  this  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
saying  of  St.  Paul  that  certain  persons  had  overthrown 
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the  faith  of  some,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past 
already.* 

With  all  its  absurdity  there  is  grandeur  in  this  myth. 
It  is  too  grand,  and  certainly  too  elaborate,  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  any  single  mind.  A  poet  of  lively 
imagination  might  possibly  have  conceived  something  of 
the  Kind,  but  he  would  have  needed  more  than  human 
power  of  persuasion  to  graft  his  figment  on  the  public 
mind,  to  make  his  dream  the  standard  of  general  belief,  to 
make  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  high  artistic  skill,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  an  entire  nation  subservient  to  his  fancy, 
to  elaborate  a  written  faith  that  should  outlast  dynasty 
i^ter  dynasty,  enduring,  as  their  system  did  endure,  for 
thousands  of  years  from  the  foundation  of  Egypt  in  the 
depth  of  its  pre-historic  antiquity  down  to  the  days  of 
Porphyry  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  turn  away  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity ;  for  we  know  that  all  this  time 
it  did  keep  hold  upon  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians 
from  the  borders  of  Nubia  to  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  retained  its  power  even  while  their  minds 
and  habits  were  so  often  divided,  and  so  intimately  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements  that,  notwith- 
standing an  unequalled  wealth  of  monumental  record,  their 
history  cannot  be  easily  deciphered,  their  chronology  is  not 
likely  to  be  settled,  and  their  mythology  remains  unex- 
plored. Nothing  but  an  element  of  truth  laying  hold  upon 
the  conscience  antecedent  to  the  mass  of  error  and  false 
worship  could  have  given  it  persistence.  Such  an  element 
was  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  man.  This  doctrine  did  not  proceed  from 
any  single  teacher  that  we  hear  of,  neither  was  it  slowly 
developed  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  existed  from  the  first, 
and  continued  to  the  last,  although  overlaid  and  shrouded 
with  an  ever-thickening  disguise  of  fable*  The  funda- 
mental truths  were  ever  there,  not  wrought  out  by  the 
persevering  study  of  the  priests,  nor  made  up  from  ac- 
cumulating legends,  nor  spelt  out  by  the  interpreters  of 
mystic  ceremonies,  but  abiding  in  spite  of  the  myth,  the 
legend  and  the  mystery.  They  were  essential  to  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  which  Moses  learned  and  lamblicus  ex- 
pounded, and  you  may  strip  off  the  amplification  of  later 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18. 
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texts  as  much  as  yon  please,  go  back  to  the  briefest  forms 
of  earliest  confession,  and  remove  the  mass  of  mytholo^ 
that  followed,  and  in  the  residue  that  is  left  yon  will  stiU 
find  the  vital  and  imperishable  truth  that  there  is  an 
essential  Godhead  irrespective  of  the  names  of  gods,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  in  spite  of  his  earthly  death, 
and  that  a  momentous  futurity  awaits  him. 

This  truth,  not  being  the  invention  of  a  vates,  nor  yet  of 
traditionary  growth,  but  originating  in  an  ancient  source, 
purest  when  youngest ;  gradually  corrupted,  yet  never 
extinct ;  such  truth  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  Divine  gift 
originally  revealed  from  heaven,  as  much  a  gift  of  God  as 
human  speech  or  human  conscience.  It  must  have  been 
given  to  man  before  Egypt  was—imparted  to  the  first  of 
men  before  mankind  wandered  away  from  their  Father  in 
Heaven,  before  the  creature  made  upright  had  wrought  out 
many  inventions.  It  was  as  certainly  given  to  man  as  life 
was  given,  when  the  Creator  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  and  made  him  a  living  soul. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  not  known  to  Moses  and  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general — although  the 
Old  Testament  contains  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary 
— or  that  it  was  so  faintly  received  by  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Exodus  as  not  to  be  thought  of  at  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  that  the  thought  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
a  future  state  did  not  influence  the  Legislator,  nor  affect 
the  nation,  we  can  now  meet  the  allegation  with  a  confident 
reply.  We  can  show  that  the  contrary  appears  in  all  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  contemporaneous  with  Moses,  many 
ages  before  his  time,  and  many  ages  after  him.  Inci- 
dentally, too,  we  know  that  this  allegation  of  ignorance  is 
equally  discordant  with  all  that  bears  any  relation  to  the 
subject  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Ghaldea  and  Assyria, 
as  well  as  with  the  confession  of  Job  and  the  exultant  faith 
of  David. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  sharply 
contrasts  with  the  polytheism  of  Egypt  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  passage  we  have 
seen  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  as  given  from  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Mentuhotep :  ''lam  Turn,  one  Being  I  am  one.** 
Lepsius  translates  the  Egyptian  by,  ''  Ich  bin  Tum,  ein 
Wesen  (das)  ich  einee  bin."  So  he  expresses  his  perception 
of  the  original  hieroglyph,  and  recalls  a  sentence  in  the 
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New  Testament,  iyia  kox  6  wariip  EN  eafiey.  Here  we  observe 
that  the  sentence  of  the  Evangelist  and  the  sentence  of 
the  hierophant  are  precisely  parallel,  the  same  grammatical 
form  being  chosen  by  both  to  express  the  same  mystery  of 
the  nnity  of  God.  The  commentary  in  the  Anfank  Papyras, 
as  quoted  by  Lepsias,  adds,  ''as  primary  water,"  rendered 
by  the  learned  German,  "  ich  eines  bin,  als  urgewagser." 
Then  the  Egyptian  explainer  of  the  name  Tum  says  that 
it  means,  **  He  that  is  locked  up  (out  of  sight),  he  that  is 
hidden,"  was  only  one.  It  was  the  indestructible  germ  of 
unity  which  lay  in  the  primal  water,  that  abyss,  the  great 
deep,  the  Diilil  whence  all  things  rose.  This,  however, 
represents  the  esoteric  teaching  of  the  priests,  not  the 
vulgar  notion  of  ''the  Gods  of  Egypt,"  the  polytheistic 
perception  of  the  matter  alone  familiar  to  Pharaoh  and  to 
his  servants,  and  communicated  to  the  people  by  the 
magicians  in  their  conflict  with  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Having  learned,  not  only  from  Greek  historians,  but 
from  actual  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptians  themselves, 
that  they  acknowledged  one  God,  the  Father  of  all,  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  believed  themselves  immortal,  and  that 
they  and  their  successors,  although  retaining  these  articles 
of  primeval  revelation,  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  practical 
polytheism  with  its  inseparable  folly  and  depravity,  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe  how  these  facts  confirm  an  explicit 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  not  less  than  2,500  years 
after  Mentuhotep.  The  Apostle*  describes  the  gradual 
departure  of  the  Gentile  world  from  an  original  knowledge 
of  essential  truth,  and  the  moral  degradation  consequent. 
Originally,  he  tells  us,  they  held  the  truth,  but  did  not 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  God  had  shown  unto  them 
that  which  might  be  known  of  Him.  The  invisible  things 
of  Him  were  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  were  clearly  understood. 
They  knew  God ;  but,  when  they  knew  Him,  they  glorified 
Him  not  as  God.  They  became  vain  in  their  imaginations. 
Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  They  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
rnptible  man.  They  professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  but 
became  fools.  They  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie, 
and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator. 


*  Bom.  i.  19—25. 
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The  language  of  St.  Paul  does  not  desoribe  siidden 
defeetioiiy  bat  gradual  departure  from  a  known  standard  of 
faith  in  God,  from  parity  in  worship,  and  from  the  moral 
restraints  of  religion.    Patient  research  will  certainly  lead 
to  demonstrative  evidence  that  when  the  hieroglyphic  pic- 
tores  and  hieratic  writing  were  oat  into  the  marbles  which 
now  jrield  so  rich  treasure   to    the    Egyptologaes,   the 
Egyptians  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  bat  were  less  anlike  the  theists  to  whom  he 
pointedly  refers  in  the  former  lines  of  his  description.    We 
have  not  now  space  to  parsae  this  line  of  inqairy,  and 
most  therefore  be  content  with  producing  a  single  indica- 
tion out  of  many  which  continually  occur  in  coarse  of 
reading,  that  the  progress  of  departure  from  a  primitive 
norm  of  trath  might  be  traced  by  noting  the  succession  of 
innovations,  the  successive  invention  of  new  fables,  or 
admission  of  new  tenets,  as  time  advanced.    The  relation  of 
Osiris  to  the  dead  and  to  the  lower  world,  with  the  assump- 
tion of  his  name  for  the  deceased,  has  been  just  now  noted, 
and  this  constitutes  the  principal  feature  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Dead,  as  this  branch  of  Egyptian  mythology  may  be 
called.    Eut,  "  it  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Birch  in  one  of 
his  contributions  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  dgyptische  Sprache* 
"  that  although  the  existence  of  the  Osiris  myth  can  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  as  shown  in  the  tombs 
of  the  period,  from  the  constant  adoration  paid  to  Anup,  or 
Anubis,  an  inferior  personage  in  the  same  myth,  yet  no 
individual,  however  high  in  rank,  receives  that  designation 
till  the  fifteenth  dynasty.    This  shows  a  distance  of  about 
400  or  420   years  between  the  first  appearance  of  an 
essential  feature  of  this  religion  to  an  important  practical 
application  of  it,  and  on  the  collation  of  but  a  few  more 
examples  of  the  kind  might  be  conducted  a  very  useful 
retrospective  chart,  with  probable  estimate  of  the  state  of 
doctriae  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  records  known."    We 
can  conceive  that  the  result  of  such  a  review  in  Egypt 
would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  when  we  read  the  vain 
imaginings  of  those  who  wrote  with  advancing  license  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  speaking  of  objects  visible,  but  so 
unable  to  understand  what  they  saw  that  they  invested  every 
object  with  the  garb  of  wildest  fable,  and  so  ignorant  of 
humanity  and  of  themselves  that  they  could  only  boast  how 

•  Z,f,  &,  Sprache,  April,  1869. 
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just  they  were,  and  how  well-pleasing  to  the  gods ;  how  they 
fancied  themselves  to  be  divine,  no  less  than  members  of 
the  Supreme,  Omnipotent,  All-present,  and  Eternal  One^ 
one  with  Tom,  the  root  of  all  existences,  and  fountain  of  all 
the  vitality  and  power  in  the  universe ;  one  with  B&,  the 
glorious  radiance  of  the  Godhead,  one  with  Osiris,  eternal 
too,  we  acknowledge  that,  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  perceive  how  inevitably  they  fell 
into  the  creature-worship  that  was  prevalent  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  when  they  had  the  Hebrews  in  captivity.  Neither  can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  ridiculous  forms  of  creature- worship 
described  by  a  Boman  satirist  in  verses  so  often  quoted  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  them  now. 

After  Juvenal,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  came 
Porphyry  in  the  third.  Juvenal  had  derided  the  Egyptians 
for  worshipping  leeks  and  other  matters,  or  paying  them 
extravagant  reverence  equivalent  with  worship ;  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Bomans  represented 
them  to  be  more  besotted  than  they  really  were,  even  in 
those  latter  times,  and  we  do  not  think  that  in  the  age  of 
Moses  there  was  yet  any  certain  trace  of  Nigritian  fetishism. 
Porphyry  attacked  their  superstitions  with  argument, 
indeed,  but  with  his  own  unfeeling  cynicism.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  slave,  containing  hard  questions 
about  the  religion  of  Egypt,  which  poor  Anebo  had  not 
skill  to  answer,  but  lamblicus,  his  master,  took  up  the 
correspondence,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Porphyry  which  is 
stiU  extant.  Iaml)licus  was  a  philosopher  of  Ghalcis, 
superstitious  enough,  but  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject 
on  which  he  undertook  to  treat ;  and  if  the  two  men  may 
be  estimated  by  their  writings,  lamblicus  the  philosopher 
was  very  far  superior  to  Porphyry  the  sceptic.  On  exam- 
ining this  work  of  their  apologist,  it  is  to  ourselves  apparent 
that  in  spite  of  the  pitiful  trifling  of  priests  and  magicians, 
there  yet  remained  among  them  a  tradition  of  the  truth. 
Even  more  than  this — if  lamblicus  did  not  overstate  their 
case,  there  does  appear  a  probability  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Jews  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  Christianity, 
had  served  to  revive  the  better  element  in  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  create  a  better  understanding  of  that 
truth. 

Porphyry  had  begun  his  letter  to  Anebo  concerning  gods 
and  good  demons,  such  gods  and  demons  as  we  read  of  on 
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the  marbles  and  the  papyri,  with  making  a  graioitoaa 
concession  that  there  are  gods.  lamblicns  resents  the 
concession.  He  objects  that  there  is  contempt  implied  in 
the  very  thought  of  making  such  a  concession  of  what  is 
above  doubt.  "It  is  not  right,"  he  says,  "  to  speak  thus, 
for  there  exists  in  our  very  being  the  implanted  knowledge 
of  gods,  1}  Trepl  de&v  l/^trro9  yvtuHri^,  which,  better  than  all 
judgment  and  choice  preceding,  anticipates  reasoning  and 
demonstration*  It  does  not  become  us  to  speak  of  con- 
ceding the  existence  of  gods  and  demons,  as  if  such 
existence  were  doubtful,  and  as  if  the  concession  might 
therefore  be  withheld,  for  in  this  Being  we  are  contained, 
or  rather  we  ourselves  are  filled  with  it,  and  whatever  we 
are  we  owe  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gods."*  Here  we  must 
remember  the  doctrine  held  by  some  Eg3rptians,  at  least, 
that  Tam  was  the  fountain  of  all  being,  the  parent  of  all 
gods,  who  were  no  more  than  emanations  from  him,  and 
held  that  the  good  demons,  or  souls  of  justified  men,  re- 
turned into  the  same  fountain  of  aU  spiritual  existence;  and  at 
this  point  the  degeneration  of  monotheism  into  pantheism 
was  complete.  Of  this  one  God,  however,  lamblicus  does 
not  cease  to  speak,  either  plainly  or  by  implication,  and  says 
that  the  Egyptians  "  affirm  that  all  things  which  exist  were 
created,  that  He  who  gave  them  being  is  their  Jiret  Father  and 
Creator,  irponriropd  re  r&v  iv  y€yi<r€C  Sfffuovfyyov  Trporirroxxn, 
and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  vital  power  before  heaven 
was.t  They  say  that  Mercury,  the  Eg^tian  Thoth,  taught, 
and  that  Bitys  the  prophet  found  it  written  in  hieroglyphics, 
that  the  way  to  heaven  was  the  name  of  God  which 
penetrates  through  all  the  world.t  Divine  good  they  con- 
sider to  be  G^d,  and  humxin  good  to  be  union  with  Hun,  or, 
if  we  translate  more  exactly,  identification  with  Him — rh  Si 
cLvOpimivQv  rrjy  wpb^  avrbv  eutoa-iv.^  The  attribution  of  so 
great  efficacy  to  the  all-penetrating  name  of  this  god 
answers  to  the  fact  so  conspicuous  in  the  document  now 
under  review,  that  the  name  itself  had  power  to  frank  its 
bearer  into  the  lower  world,  together  with  gods  and  justified 
persons ;  and  the  hendeie  or  unification  of  the  good  man 
with  the  one  god,  affirmed  by  lamblicus,  repeats  what  we 
read  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

*'  The  name  of '  a  god,'  or  of  <  the  god,'  that  is  Osiris,  annihilates 


Iftmblious,  de  Mysteriis^  seo.  i.  cap.  4.  t  Il>i<^  ▼ui.  4. 

I  Ibid.  Yiii.  6.  f  Uiid.  x.  8. 
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or  doM  awaj  wiih  the  aoouBers  in  the  fatnre  state.  Henoe»  no 
doabty  the  mysterj  of  prefixing  it  to  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
deceased,  called  Osiris.  The  deceased  was  protected  hy  the 
mystery  of  the  name  from  the  ills  which  afflicted  the  dead.  The 
goddess  (Nat),  painted  and  invoked  on  the  coffin,  was  an 
additional  security  to  her  adopted  son,  the  deceased  King 
Mencheres."* 

After  this  view  of  the  chief  points  which  are  suggested  by 
the  works  before  us,  it  is  time  to  glance  over  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  as  we  have  it  in  the  lucid  translation  of  Dr.  Birch, 
who  puts  the  cramped  and  mysterious  Egyptian  into  plain 
Engbsh.  The  authorship  of  this  book,  as  it  is  convention- 
ally called,  is  attributed  to  Tbotb,  generally  identified  with 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  sereral  fragments,  or  as 
much  of  existing  parcels  as  were  then  adopted  for  use,  are 
believed  to  have  been  collected  into  one  mass  some  time  in 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  from  b.c.  664  to  B.C.  526,  or  there- 
about, and  are  usually  caUed  Hermetic.  In  all  that  relates 
to  the  state  of  the  departed,  as  written  by  a  god,  the 
chapters  were  held  to  be  inspired ;  they  were  the  rule  of 
faith,  and  with  the  rubrics  prefixed  to  them  they  became 
the  directory  for  practice.  But  the  earliest  appearance 
of  rituals  was  in  the  eleventh  dynasty.  It  was  then  that 
extracts  of  these  sacred  books  were  inscribed  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  more  particularly  portions  of  the 
seventeenth  and  other  chapters,  besides  others  that  are  not 
preserved  in  the  papyrus  above-quoted,  and  which  probably 
had  become  obsolete  at  the  later  period  when  that  papyrus 
was  written. 

The  soul,  this  Book  taught,  dies  first  when  bom  into  this 
^  world,  and  is  imprisoned  in  human  form,which  becomes  to  it 
a  living  death.  But  notwithstanding  this  view  of  humanity^ 
originally  true  enough,  they  paid  even  an  excessive  honour 
to  the  human  person,  and  at  least  five  principles  were  held 
necessary  to  complete  a  man,  namely: — Ba,  the  sonl, 
represented  in  hieroglyphic  by  the  figure  of  a  hawk  with 
human  head  and  arms,  Akh  or  Khu,  intelligence;  Ka, 
existence,  or  breath  of  life;  Kkaha,  or  shade;  Kha,  or 
body;  and  lastly,  the  Sdh,  or  mummy.  The  soul  is 
not  described  as  created,  but  the  Ea,  existence,  or  breath 
of  life,  is  the  especial  gift  of  Tum.    The  book  opens  with 

*  Dr.  Bizoh,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fwr  Sffyptiacke  ^frache  und  alterthumskurde, 
April,  1869,  p.  51. 
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an  address  of  Tboth  himself,  followed  bj  addresses  of  the 
soul,  immediately  after  separation  from  the  body,  to  the 
infernal  gods.  The  defnnct  enumerates  his  titles  to  the 
&Toar  of  Osiris,  and  demands  admission  into  his  empire. 
The  choir  of  glorified  souls  intervenes,  supporting  the 
prayer.  The  priest  on  earth  speaks  in  his  turn  and  im- 
ploree  Divine  clemency.  Then  Osiris  encourages  the 
defunct  to  speak  to  his  father  and  enter  freely  into  Amenti, 
the  Hades  of  Egypt.  Many  chapters  of  less  importance 
follow,  relating  to  the  first  funeral  ceremonies.  At  last 
the  deceased  is  admitted  into  Amenti,  and  is  amazed  at 
the  glory  of  the  sun-god  whom  he  sees  for  the  first  time 
there.  He  chants  a  hymn  of  praise,  with  many  invoca- 
tions. A  chapter  ''  Of  Escaping  out  of  the  Folds  of  the 
Great  Serpent ''  tells  how  he  has  defied  Apophis,  the  evil 
one,  and  escapes  from  him.  Passing  through  the  gate  of 
the  West,  as  the  sun  Osiris,  he  has  opened  all  his  paths  in 
heaven  and  earth,  he  has  come  from  the  mummy.  The 
gods  and  goddesses  give  way  before  him. 

Thus  pass  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Book. 
The  third  section  contains  fanciful  speculations  on  ''the 
Beconstruction  of  the  Deceased."  A  mouth  is  to  be  given 
him  in  Amenti,  and  opened  by  the  faculty  of  speech. 
Charms  are  given  him  for  the  production  of  ideas,  and 
another  charm  for  giving  him  a  name.  A  heart  will  be 
made  for  him,  and  the  person  so  reconstructed  will  rejoice 
in  the  amplitude  of  his  powers.  Thus  rejoicing,  he 
exclaims  (chap.  26):  ''My  heart  is  given  to  me  in  the 
place  of  hearts,  my  heart  in  the  place  of  hearts.  I  have 
reeeiyed  my  heart,  it  is  at  peace  within  me.  For  I  have 
not  eaten  food  where  Osiris  is  in  the  filthy  East.  Going 
and  returning  I  have  not  gone  (with  indecision).  I  know 
what  I  have  eaten,  going  and  stopping  (decidedly.)  My 
mouth  has  been  given  for  me  to  speak,  my  legs  to  walk,  my 
arms  to  overthrow  my  adversaries.  I  open  the  doors  of 
heaven.  I  have  passed  Seb,  the  lord  of  the  gods.  I  fly. 
He  has  opened  my  eyes  wide.  Anup  (the  god  who  wei^s 
the  souls  in  judgment)  has  fashioned  my  heel.  I  attach 
myself  to  him.  I  rise  as  Fasht  the  (cat-headed)  goddess. 
I  have  opened  heaven.  I  have  done  what  is  ordered 
in  Ptah  ^.  I  know  by  my  heart.  I  prevail  by  my  heart. 
I  prevail  by  my  arm.  I  prevail  by  my  feet.  I  do  what  my 
soul  wishes.  My  soul  is  not  separated  by  my  body  from 
the  gates  of  the  West." 
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Great  was  the  yirtae  of  the  64th  chapter,  and  it  ia  very 
long.  The  rubric  says : — "  If  this  chapter  is  known,  he  has 
been  justified  upon  earth.  In  Amenti  he  does  all  that  the 
living  do.  It  is  the  composition  of  a  ^eat  god.  This 
chapter  was  found  at  Sesennu  (Hermopohs),  on  a  brick  of 
burnt  clay,  painted  with  real  lapis  lazuli,  under  the  feet  of 
the  great  god.  It  was  found  in  the  days  of  EingBamenkar, 
the  justified.* 

Sixteen  chapters  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  body 
in  the  sepulchre.  Enchantments  and  amulets  are  supposed 
to  guard  it  from  violation  by  the  hands  of  the  profane,  who 
would  seek  to  steal  away  the  consecrated  heart,  or  to  take 
away  the  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  hungry  crocodile  from 
devouring  the  flesh,  protect  it  from  the  gnawing  worm,  the 
snake,  the  tortoise,  the  malignant  fiends,  and  the  noisome 
vermin  that  swarm  in  the  region  of  Eameker  (the  grave). 

Nine  chapters  are  provided  for  recitation  by  the  living, 
to  save  the  departed  from  a  second  death, — the  first  death 
being  this  present  life, — from  the  defilement  of  evil,  de- 
struction in  hell,  and  an  eternal  overthrow. 

Twelve  chapters  concern  the  celestial  diet,  in  which 
there  shall  be  nothing  loathsome,  impure,  or  poisonous. 

Other  twelve  chapters  are  supposed  to  describe  ''the 
Manifestation  to  Light"  of  the  reconstructed  human  body, 
invested  with  undying  powers,  and  surrounded  with  mani- 
fold defences  against  mortality.  The  departed  one  is 
assured  that  he  shall  come  forth  as  the  day,  prevail 
against  all  enemies,  break  through  the  barriers  of  sepul- 
chral night,  and  that  as  the  god,  after  entering  the  gate  of 
the  'West  at  sunset,  emerges  in  the  East  with  returning 
day,  and  mounts  up  into  the  meridian  glory,  so  shaU  bod^ 
and  soul,  the  material  and  the  divine  again  united,  quit 
the  earth,  and  ascend  towards  Aahenru,  or  Heaven. 

Still  unequal  to  the  conception  of  so  sublime  a  mystery 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though  longing  after  it, 
and  not  knowing  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  that  corruption  cannot  inherit 
incorruption,  the  Egyptian  mystagogue  tells  of  metamor- 

*  This  rubric  was  afterwards  rendered  differently  by  the  same  translator. 
«Iiet  this  chapter  be  known.  He  is  justified  from  earth  to  Hades.  He 
nuikes  all  the  transformations  of  life.  His  food  is  that  of  a  great  god.  This 
chapter  was  found  at  Hennopolis  on  a  brick  of  polished  brass,  written  in  blue 
nnder  the  feet  of  that  god  in  the  days  of  the  King  Mencheres  the  justified.*' 
^ZeitschriftfUr  Sgyptuche  Sprache,  June,  1867,  p.  55. 
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phoses  of  the  vile  into  the  glorioas,  changing  men  into 
gods,  and  clothing  the  mortals  departed  in  the  forms  of 
heavenly  beings;  the  hawk  of  gold,  the  aged  chief,  the 
lily,  the  phoenix,  the  nycticorax,  the  swallow,  the  serpent 
of  paradise,  the  forms  of  many  gods,  and  the  sonl  of  the 
earth.  Then  comes  a  chapter  (89)  of  the  visit  of  the  soul 
to  the  body  in  Eameker,  while  yet  the  time  for  final  glori- 
fication is  not  come.  If  this  chapter  be  known  to  the 
person  deceased,  his  body  is  not  injured ;  his  sonl  does 
not  enter  into  his  body  again  for  millions  of  years.  If 
this  chapter  is  known,  his  body  is  not  decayed,  his  soul  is 
not  thrast  into  his  body  for  ever.  He  sees  his  body,  he  is 
at  peace  tcith  his  mummy,  he  is  not  troubled,  his  body  toill 
not  be  strangled  for  ever. 

Fifteen  chapters  are  employed  in  describing  the  meta- 
morphoses, or  transmigrations.  In  all  this  the  Egyptian 
epeij£s  as  one  who,  more  than  all  others,  cares  for  the 
honour  and  preservation  of  his  body.  Every  part  of  it  is 
sacred,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  its  own  peculiar 
god.  **  There  is  not  a  limb  of  him  without  a  god."  This 
elaborate  ritual  at  once  confesses  and  distorts  the  truth 
inculcated  by  inspired  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  one  of 
whom  says,  remonstrating  with  licentious  Gentiles,  ''Enow 
ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  for  ye  are  not  your 
own  ?  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  His."  * 

Twenty-six  chapters  relate  to  The  Protection  of  the  Soul. 
The  first  is  a  chapter  (91)  ''  Of  not  Allowing  a  Person's 
Soul  to  be  Sniffed  out  in  Eameker."  By  virtue  of  another 
chapter  the  person  ''  goes  out  as  the  day.  His  soul  is  not 
detained  in  Eameker."  The  phraseology — so  near  as  dif- 
ference of  language  may  permit — is  used  which  we  find 
employed  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  My  soul  tot  Shedl 
^»tt6  n^2)i  a*iyJ5  vh  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy 

One  to  see  corruption,"  t— the  Shedl  of  the  Hebrew  being 
equivalent  with  the  Amenti  of  the  Egyptian.  The  tomb,  or 
grave,  is  the  Egyptian  Eameker,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
IVW,  corruption.  # 

There  is  a  chapter  (100)  for  Giving  Peace  to  the  Soul, 

•  I  Cor.  Ti.  19,  20.  t  Pb.  xvi.  10. 
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to  be  prononneed  as  a  charm  over  the  body  of  the  do* 
eeasedf  written  on  a  scrap  of  linen,  placed  on  his  knee,  or 
on  his  flesh,  and  not  to  be  approached.  Some  words  of 
it  are  remarkable:  ''I  am  made  the  second  after  Isis, 
the  third  after  Nepthys,  I  have  grown  strong  by  their 
prayers,  I  have  twined  the  cord,  I  have  stopped  the  Apophis 
(the  evil  serpent),  I  have  turned  back  hie  feet.-'  A  serpent 
with  many  feet — ^feet  growing  by  pairs  out  of  the  annnlar 
ribs  of  his  skeleton — is  a  prominent  figore  on  some  of  the 
old  mummy-chests,  that  of  Bameses  II.,  for  example,  in 
the  Sloane  Museum ;  while  other  serpents  have  none,  bat 
go  on  their  bellies.  This  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  as  it  may 
possibly  indicate  the  remembrance,  or  the  tradition,  of 
such  a  serpent,  and  if  that  be  substantiated,  it  will  thjrow 
light  on  Gen.  iii.  14 :  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go." 

Eight  chapters  describe  the  freedom  attained  by  the 
justified,  soul  and  body  being  reunited,  to  go  along  the 
roads  of  Rusta,  or  plains  of  Amenti,  and  of  coming  out 
thence,  or  returning  thither. 

But  the  section  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  or  Scales 
of  Justice,  is  of  the  highest  interest.  Until  the  reader 
comes  to  this  part  of  the  book,  he  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  relied  on  nothing  for  happiness  beyond 
the  grave  except  charms  or  protestations  of  his  own. 
Here  he  finds  mention  of  a  judgment  after  death.  This 
being  known  to  the  Egyptians  when  the  chapters  of  this 
Book  of  the  Dead  were  written,  could  not  have  been  un* 
known  to  Moses  during  his  early  education  in  Egypt,  which 
continued  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  135th 
chapter  relates  to  *^  Going  to  the  Hall  of  the  Two  TruthSy  and 
separating  a  Person  from  his  Sins  when  he  has  been  made  to 
see  the  Faces  of  the  Gods.*'  The  person  to  be  judged  and 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  Anup,  or  Anubis,  judge  of  the 
dead,  appeals  to  the  supreme  judge  and  his  assessors. 

^*0h  ye  lords  of  truth!  oh  thou  great  god, lord  of  truth!  I  bave 
come  to  thee,  my  lord,  I  have  brought  myself  to  see  thy  blessings. 
I  have  known  thee.  I  have  known  thy  name.  I  have  known  the 
names  of  the  forty-two  gods  who  are  with  thee  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Truths,  living  by  catohing  the  wicked,  fed  off  their  Uood  in 
the  day  of  reckoning' words  before  the  Good  Being,  the  justified. 
Placer  of  Spirits,  Lord  of  the  Truth  is  thy  name. 

'^  Oh  ye  lords  of  the  truth,  let  me  know  ye.  I  have  brought 
ye  truth.  Rub  ye  away  my  faults.  I  have  not  privily  done  evil 
against  mankind.     I  have  not  afflicted  persons  or  men.    I  have 
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aofe  ioU  falsehood  i&  the  Tribmial  of  Tnith.  I  hftTe  had  no 
acqaamtanoe  with  eyil.  I  have  not  done  any  wicked  thing.  I 
have  not  made  the  labouring  man  do  m<»^  than  his  task  daily. 
I  have  not  let  m  j  name  approach  to  the  boat,  nor  endeayonred  to 
make  mj  name  approach  to  the .  .  .  .t  nor  exceeded  what  is 
ordered.  ...  I  have  not  been  idle.  I  have  not  failed.  I  have 
not  ceased.  I  have  not  been  weak.  I  have  not  done  what  is 
hateful  to  the  gods.  I  have  not  oalamniated  the  slaye  to  his 
master.  I  have  not  sacrificed.  I  have  not  made  to  weep.  I  haTe 
not  murdered.  I  have  not  given  orders  to  smite  a  person  pririlj. 
I  have  not  committed  fraad  to  men.  I  hare  not  changed  the 
measarea  of  the  ooantrj.  I  have  not  injured  the  images  of  the 
gods.  I  have  not  taken  scraps  of  the  bandages  of  the  dead.  I 
have  not  committed  adultery.  I  have  not  spat  against  the  priest 
of  the  god  of  my  country.  I  have  not  thrown  down.  I  have  not 
falsified  measures.  I  have  not  thrown  the  weight  out  of  the  scale. 
I  have  not  cheated  in  the  weight  of  the  balance.  I  have 
not  vnthheld  milk  from  the  mouths  of  sucklings.  I  have  not 
hunted  wild  animals  in  their  pasturages.  I  have  not  netted 
sacred  birds.  I  have  not  caught  the  fish  which  typify  them.  I 
haye  not  stopped  running  water.  I  have  not  put  out  a  light  at 
its  proper  hour.  I  have  not  robbed  the  gods  of  their  proper 
haonches.  I  have  not  stopped  a  god  from  his  manifestation.  I 
am  pure !  I  am  pure  I  I  am  pure  I  I  am  pure  I  I  am  pure  I  Pure 
is  that  Phcanix  which  is  in  Suten  Khen  (Bubastis).  Because  I  am 
the  nostril  of  the  lord  of  the  winds,  giving  life  to  the  good.  The 
day  of  veiling  the  eye  in  Annu  (Heliopolis,  or  On)  before  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  on  the  30th  Epiphi.  I  have  seen  the 
filling  of  the  eye  in  Annu.  Let  no  evil  be  done  to  me  in  the  land 
of  truths,  because  I  know  the  names  of  the  gods  who  are  with 
thee  in  the  Hall  of  Truth.     Save  me  from  them  I  '*  * 

The  person  who  thus  presents  himself  at  the  seat  of 
judgment  next  invokes  by  name  the  forty-two  gods'  asses- 
sors, protesting  that  be  is  innocent  of  the  offences  above 
enumerated,  and  pleads  expressly— "I  have  no  sins,  no 
perversion  ...  let  me  pass  the  roads  of  darkness.  Let 
me  follow  thy  servants  in  the  gate^  let  me  come  out  of 
Bnsta  from  the  Hall  of  Truth.  Let  me  pass  the  lintel  of 
the  gate." 

*  Thifl  dfty  of  Toiling  and  nnTeiling  the  eye  in  Heliopolis  must  refer  to  the 
participation  of  tiie  deceased  in  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  which  were  represented 
Hiere  and  at  Bnbastis.  So  says  Herodotus  (ii.  171):  **0n  this  lake  around 
Bahasti  it  ia  that  the  EgyptionB  represent  his  sufferings  whose  name  (Osiris)  I 
mfrain  from  mentioning,  and  this  rtpreaaitatien  they  call  their  mysteries.  I 
know  well  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in  their  ceremonies,  but  they 
■hall  not  pass  my  lips.*' 
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The  chapter  (166)  Of  not  letting  the  Body  corrupt  describes 
the  dignity  of  a  frame  exempted  from  corruption,  incor- 
ruptibility being  an  attribute  of  godhead,  while  all  mere 
creatures  are  abandoned  to  corruption.  The  Osiris,  now 
changed  from  human  to  divine,  exclaims — 

*'  Hail,  my  father  Osiris  I  Thy  limbs  are  with  thee ;  ihoa  dost 
not  corrnpt ;  thou  dost  not  turn  to  worms.  Then  dost  not  patrefy. 
ThoQ  dost  not  decay.  Thon  dost  not  change  into  worms.  ...  I 
am  I  I  am !  I  live !  I  lire  I  I  grow  1  I  grow !  I  wake  in 
peace.  I  am  not  corrupted.  I  am  not  saffocated  there.  I  grow 
tall.  My  substance  is  not  sent  away.  My  ear  does  not  grow  deaf. 
My  head  does  not  separate.  My  tongue  has  not  been  taken 
away.  My  eyebrow  is  not  plucked  out  No  injury  is  done  to 
my  body." 

Some  of  these  ideas  are  so  exactly  expressed  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  almost  the  very  sentences  are  repeated. 
The  God  of  Abraham,  instead  of  revealing  any  name,  ue- 
clares  His  immortality  by  the  mere  words,  "  I  am  that  I 
am,"  and  bids  Moses  say  to  the  Egyptians,  *'  I  am  "  hath 
sent  me  unto  you.  The  incarnate  Son  of  God  says,  *'  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  The  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of 
the  crucified  is  described  in  terms  recalled  to  our  memory 
in  the  chapter  now  quoted,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion— not  that  the  sacred  writers  copied  from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  which  it  is  not  likely  they  ever  thought  of, 
but — ^that  the  whole  set  of  ideas  naturally  belonging  to  the 
subject  was  suggested  by  the  primal  inspiration  of  truth 
to  man,  when  the  first  teachings  were  communicated  by 
the  Creator,  and  the  whole  conception  came  down  with  the 
inmost  ideas  of  the  mind  so  long  as  the  tradition  of  the 
truth  remained.  But  it  was  given  to  men  severally  and 
plenarily  inspired  to  deliver  the  original  truth  again, 
divested  of  every  disguise,  and  disentangled  from  every 
perversion.  And  again,  we  repeat,  that  the  penetration  of 
these  ideas  into  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  when 
Moses  was  in  Egypt,  and  when  the  Pharaoh  who  then  sat 
upon  the  throne  was  laid  in  the  sarcophagus  that  may 
now  be  seen  in  London,  demonstrates  that  Moses,  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  a  future  state,  as  some  say,  nor  yet  unaffected  by  the 
consideration  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Nor 
could  the  Israelites,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  have  been  indifferent  to  the  truth  which  was 
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paramonnt  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  On  this  truth  rested 
the  jbith  of  Moses,  when  he  refused  the  pleasnres  of  sin  in 
the  conrt  of  Pharaoh. 

Allusions  to  the  creation  in  the  115th  chapter,  as  it  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  a  contribution  of  his  to  the 
Zeitsckrift,  have  met  our  eye  since  writing  the  present 
article.  **  I  {meaning  the  supreme  god  Rd)  appeared  before 
the  sun."  "  Wben  the  circumference  of  darkness  was^opened, 
I  was  one  among  you  (gods).**  **  I  know  how  the  woman 
was  made  from  the  male." 

We  must  now  leave  the  Book  of  the  Dead^  and  make 
but  brief  reference  to  the  Book  of  Migration,  edited  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  who,  we  may  observe,  was  once  Prussian  Consul 
at  Cairo,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Pasha,  and  wrote  an 
invaluable  history  of  Egypt,  at  the  Pasha's  request,  directly 
gathered  from  the  ancient  monuments  now  standing.  Dr. 
Birch,  we  are  aware,  considers  this  Book  of  Migration  to 
be  one  of  a  very  extensive  mass  of  writings  never  yet  col- 
lected in  any  one  manuscript,  but  many  of  them  composed 
on  special  occasions,  and  for  the  use  of  particular  persons. 
The  Sat  an  Sinsin  is  a  laudatory  address  to  the  deceased. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  chapters.  The  authorship  is  attri- 
buted to  Isis,  who  calls  him  her  brother  Osiris^  and  it  was 
probably  written  by  a  priest  for  his  friend  or  patron  during 
his  life-time,  while  the  sepulchre,  also,  was  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  his  body.  The  address 
was  well  adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  priests  at  the  burial, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  says  was  the  custom.  The  first  four 
sections  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  funeral  eulogy,  emi- 
nently Pagan  in  its  character,  as  such  compositions  fre- 
quently are  in  spirit,  even  with  ourselves. 

I.  ''  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Migration,  composed  by  Isis  for 
her  brother  Osiris,  to  give  Ufe  to  bis  sonl,  to  revive  his  body,  to 
renew  his  divine  members  in  power,  to  reunite  him  to  his  father 
B^  {i7u  Sun),  to  make  his  soal  manifest  in  heaven  in  the  disc  of 
the  god  Aah  (the  Moon),  that  his  body  may  shine  bright  in  the 
star  of  Onon,  among  the  progeny  of  the  goddess  Nape  (Rhea), 
that  he  may  perform  his  transformation,  as  is  just,  in  the  field  of 
the  god  Seb  (Saturn),  The  divine  father,  prophet  of  Ammon- 
Bd,  king  of  the  gods ;  prophet  of  the  gods,  Harsiesi  the  justified 
(deceased  blessed),  son  of  a  divine  father,  prophet  of  Ammon-Ra, 
king  of  the  gods,  Harsisheshonk  the  jastified,  infant  of  the  lady 
priestess  of  Ammon,  Tentneith  the  blessed.  0  thoa  hidden  one  I 
hidden  where  thou  hast  the  praise  of  every  one  in  Amenti  (Orcus, 
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OB  Bru§9ch  renden  it),  who  livest  in  power  covered  with  a  predoiM 
Teil,  in  parity. 

II.  ''Hail  I  Osiris  "*< — thoa  art  pare;  thy  heart  is  pare;  thoa 
art  pare  before  in  cleanness;  thoa  art  pare  behind  with  the  washing 
of  water;  thoa  art  pare  within  by  the  infasion  of  nitre  (for 
embalming);  there  is  no  member  of  thine  andean.  Thoa  art  pare, 
Osiris — with  that  infasion  which  is  of  the  plains  of  Hatapha, 
towards  the  north  of  the  plains  of  Sahama.  The  goddess  Sate 
and  the  goddess  Savan  have  pnrified  thee  in  the  eighth  hoar  of 
the  night,  (and)  in  the  eighth  hoar  of  the  day,  that  thoa  mayest 
be  Osiris — .  Thoa  comest  to  the  tribanal  {Hall  of  Judgment)^  thoa 
art  pnrified  from  all  evil,  and  from  all  abomination.  Bock  of 
Troth  is  thy  name. 

IIL  ''Hail I  Osiris — thoa  comest  to  the  hoose  of  glory  in 
great  parity  ;  the  goddesses  of  troth  made  thee  exceedingly  pare 
at  the  great  tribanal.  Thou  hast  a  grand  cleansing  at  the 
tribanal.  The  god  Seb  (SaUirn)  pnrified  thy  members  at  the 
tribanal.  Thoa  art  fair  by  looking  on  lU,  and  the  god  Atane 
{the  sun  what  he  seth),  his  conjanction  at  the  place  of  darkness. 
Ammon  is  where  thoa  art,  giving  thee  breath,  and  the  god  Ptah 
(Vulcan)  bending  thy  limbs.  Thoa  comest  to  the  horizon  with 
Ba ;  thy  sonl  is  received  into  the  barisf  with  Osiris  ;  thy  sonl  is 
divine  in  the  hoase  of  Seb,  and  thoa  art  justified  for  ever. 

lY.  **  Hail  I  Osiris — thy  name  remaineth,  thy  Saha  (mummy) 
is  fresh ;  thoa  art  not  excladed  from  heaven,  (nor)  from  earth. 
Thy  sonl  shineth  with  Bd;  thy  sonl  liveth  with  Ammon  (the 
Theban  Jupiter).  Thy  body  is  renewed  with  Osiris ;  thoa  goest 
on  migration  for  ever." 

The  book  closes  with  impassioned  commendations  of  the 
deceased  to  all  the  gods  ''  in  the  abodes  of  glory.''  Always 
taking  for  granted  that  the  piety  of  the  person  when  living, 
the  enchantments  of  the  priests,  the  power  of  amulets,  and 
the  merit  of  funeral  ceremonies  have  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  his  admission  into  the  glory  of  heaven,  the 
lan^age  of  adulation  is  carried  to  the  utmost.  It  appears 
agam  upon  the  gravestones.  Brugsch  found  several ;  he 
gives  translations  of  the  epitaphs  in  his  Grdberwelt,  and 
^o  of  them  here  follow.     The  first  is  probably  a  fair 

*  This  book  may  be  adopted  at  the  fimeral  of  any  other  person,  by  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  another  first  section,  to  be  descriptive  of  the  person,  and  his  parentage, 
and  by  supplying  the  name  after  Osiris,  which  this  time  is  Harsiesi,  son  of 
Haraidieshonk,  bom  of  the  priestess  Teutneith. 

t  Bapic.  Herodotus,  11.  96,  gives  this  name  to  a  large  kind  of  barge  used 
for  conveying  burdens  on  the  Nile,  and  also  for  similar  ressels  constructed  for 
state  occasions,  and  for  funerals.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  barge  of  Hi, 
in  which  the  great  god  is  supposed  to  sail  all  day  in  the  dear  ether. 
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specimeo   of  many.    The  deceased  bespeaks   the    good 
opinion  of  those  who  come  after  him : — 

''0  ye  great  men,  yon  prophets,  you  priests,  yoa  temple- 
singers,  and  all  yoa  men  that  come  millions  of  years  after  me;  if 
oyer  one  of  yon  shall  deny  my  name  and  exhibit  his  own,  so  will 
god  do  nnto  him,  by  making  his  memory  perish  on  the  earth,  bat 
it  he  praiaes  my  name  that  is  on  this  monament,  so  shall  the  god 
of  the  dead  in  like  manner  cause  it  to  come  to  pass  with  him." 

The  following  inscription  he  copied  from  a  grave  in  Beni 
Hassan,  where  he  supposed  it  had  been  for  abont  2,500 
years  before  Christ.  After  a  short  historical  introduction, 
in  which  the  deceased  enumerates  the  services  he  rendered 
to  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  he  proceeds : — 

^I  have  not  troubled  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  I  have  not 
oppressed  any  widow,  I  have  not  distarbed  any  fisherman,  I  have 
not  driven  away  any  shepherd ;  there  was  no  hoaseholder  whose 
servant  I  took  for  laboar ;  no  prisoner  languished  in  my  days,  no 
one  died  of  hanger  in  my  time.  When  there  were  years  of  hangw, 
I  had  aU  the  fields  <^my  Nomos  plonghed,  on  to  the  Northern  and 
Soathem  bonndaries.  I  gave  nourishment  to  its  inhabitants  and 
fed  them.  There  was  no  hungry  person  in  it.  I  gave  the  widow 
eqnal  measure  with  the  married  woman.  I  did  not  prefer  the  rich 
to  the  poor." 

So  at  last  self-esteem  and  vanity  close  the  tale  of  life.  All 
peeuUaritiefl  of  age,  country,  or  sect,  seem  to  be  lost,  swept 
(jS  the  scene  by  a  single  gust  of  pride.  Pride,  as  universal 
as  death,  speaks  loud  as  ever  from  the  tomb,  and  the 
Egyptian  Pharisee  proves  himself  no  less  earnest  than  his 
hfethren  in  Judea  to  trumpet  his  own  fame  precisely  in  the 
place  and  at  the  time  most  unfit  for  the  manifestation  of 
vainglory.  The  common  disease  of  evil  needs  th«  appli- 
Gtiion  of  a  remedy,  and  all  the  Christian  world,  exulting 
in  the  possession  of  a  clearer  revelation  of  primitive  truth, 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  such  a  remedy  has  been 
provided. 
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Abt.  IL — 1.  The  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  George  Chajh 
Tnan^  now  first  collected,  with  Illnstratiye  Notes, 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  Three  Yolames. 
London:  John  Pearson,  Tork  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  1878. 
2.  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  ahout 
the  Time  of  Shakespeare.  With  Notes.  By  Chaelks 
Lamb.  New  Edition,  including  the  Extracts  from 
the  Garrick  Plays.  London:  Henry  G.  Bohn, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1854. 

It  is  more  than  strange  that  a  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan cycle,  with  an  extra-dramatic  reputation  such  as 
has  clung  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  George  Chap- 
man's translation  of  the  works  of  Homer,  should  have 
remained  until  last  year  among  the  inedited*  authors  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  vital  epoch  of  English  litera- 
ture. If  not  as  worthy  of  the  care  of  that  great  editor^ 
the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  as  were  Webster  and  Ford,  Chapman 
was  at  least  as  worthy  of  good  editing  as  many  of  those 
whose  works  passed  through  Mr.  Dyce's  hands ;  and  it  is, 
we  repeat,  strange  that  we  should  have  to  thank  the  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Pearson,  well  known  for  sundry  other  reprints 
of  old  books,  for  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays  of 
a  man  associated  as  Chapman  was  with  some  of  his 
greatest  contemporaries,  and  still  currently  before  the 
reading  world  (indeed,  too  patently  present !)  in  his  noble 
though  somewhat  un-Homeric  version  of  Homer.  It  is 
now  sixty-six  years  since  Charles  Lamb  recorded  an 
opinion  of  Chapman,  which  should,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  long  ago  borne  the  fruit  of  a  complete  edition 
of  his  plays  from  some  other  hand ;  for  we  doubtless  owe 
much  in  the  way  of  good  editions  of  Elizabethan  work  to 
the  impetus  which  Lamb's  Specimens  gave  to  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  that  literature.  That  book  of  specimens, 
delightful  in  itself,  consisted,  in  the  days  of  its  first  appear- 

*  Inedited  ae  to  complete  dramatic  works :  isolated  plays  of  Chapman  hare 
appeared  once  and  again  in  Collections ;  and  one  of  them  (Alphormts^  JEmperor 
of  Qermany)  was  edited  in  1867  by  Heir  Karl  Elze. 
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SDce,  of  extracts  gathered  almost  wholly  from  soaroe  old 
books.  Bat  the  authors  there  represented,  and  still  to  this 
day  inedited,  are  quite  a  small  minority ;  and  we  certainly 
have  to  thank  Lamb's  admirable  taste  in  selection,  and 
tact  in  comment,  for  much  that  has  since  been  done.  The 
highest  critics  still  hesitate  to  dissent  from  Lamb  in  any 
important  question  of  Elizabethan  literature,  and  no  one 
valuing  his  reputation  would  think  of  setting  about  a 
serious  estimate  of  any  one  of  those  dramatists  without 
first  instructing  himself  as  to  how  that  most  discerning, 
devoted,  and  distinguished  of  dramatic  critics  thought 
concerning  the  particular  playwright  in  question.  A 
note  of  Lamb's  generally  has  more  critical  weight  in  its 
concentrated  truth  than  is  to  bo  found  in  many  pages  of 
ordinary  criticism;  and  although  he  does  not  say^^very 
much  about  George  Chs^man,  he  says  quite  enough  to 
justify  what  we  have  already  stated,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  writers,  a  great  deal  more.  He  deemed  the  few 
pages  of  selections  which  he  made  from  Chapman's  plays 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  that  ''full  and  heightened 
style  "  which  Webster  makes  characteristic  of  Chapman ; 
and  he  records  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  ''of  all 
English  play-writers,  Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest 
to  Shakespeare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic." 

We  have  been  the  more  careful  to  give  the  exact  words 
of  Lamb  on  this  subject,  because  the  editor  of  the  reprint 
on  which  the  present  article  is  based  has  taken  equal  care 
to  suppress,  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  an  effective  and 
consequential  opening  to  his  preliminary  dissertation,  the 
very  important  qualifying  phrases  which  follow  the  name 
of  Shakespeare.*  The  editor  thus  makes  Lamb  guilty  of 
the  grand  and  utterly  incredible  blunder  of  ranking  Chap- 
man absolutely  next  to  Shakespeare !  He  says  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  "Memoir:" — 

'*  It  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  Charles  Lamb  that  of  all  the 
dramatists  of  that  great  age,  Chapman  approached  the  nearest  to 
Shakespeare." — Chapman's  Dramatic  Worki^  Vol.  I.  p,  5. 


♦  We  would  willingly  regard  this  aa  a  meroly  careless  blander,  rather  than 
88  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth  as  uttered  by  a  truth-speaking  man.  Our 
readers  wiU  know  better  how  to  regard  it  when  they  haye  followed  ub  to  the 
close. 

VOL.   Xliin.      NO.   LXXXY.  D 
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We  have  seen  that  no  enoh  thing  was  the  recorded 
opinion  of  Lamb ;  and  we  could  name  other  dramatists 
ranked  *^  nearest  Shakespeare  "  on  mach  more  important 
grounds  than  description  and  the  didactic.  Bat  in  order 
that  onr  readers  may  know  exactly  how  Lamb  regarded 
Chapman  on  other  grounds,  we  must  quote  the  rest  of  the 
note  appended  by  the  great  critic  to  his  extracts.  He  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

^  Diamatio  imitation  was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  ont 
of  himself,  as  Shakespeare  coald  shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and 
animate  otiier  existences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive 
and  a  soul  to  embrace  all  forms.  He  would  have  made  a  great 
epic  poet^  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be 
one ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the  stories 
of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written.  The  earnestness  and  passion 
which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  woald  be  in- 
credible to  a  reader  of  mere  modem  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  seal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes  is  only  paralleled  by  that 
fleroe  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry,  'with  which  Milton,  as  if  per- 
scxoating  one  of  the  sealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when 
he  sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  unoircum- 
daed.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being  read, 
is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same 
breath  the  most  just  and  natural,  and  the  most  violent  and  forced 
expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever  words  come  first  to 
hcmd  during  the  impetus  of  inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be 
inadequate  to  the  Divine  meaning.  Bat  passion  (the  all  in  all  in 
poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the  low,  dignifying  the 
mean,  and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  ailection  which  he  pleases,  be  moved 
by  words,  or,  in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted,  and  overcome  their 
disgust.  I  have  often  thooght  that  the  vulgar  misoonoeption  of 
BhiJcespeare,  as  of  a  wild  irregular  genias,  *  in  whom  great  faults 
are  oompeDsated  by  gvsat  beauties,*  would  be  really  true,  applied 
to  Chapman.  But  there  is  no  scale  by  which  to  balance  such 
disproportionate  subjects  as  the  faults  and  beauties  of  a  great 
genius.  To  set  off  the  former  with  any  fairness  against  the  latter, 
the  pain  which  they  give  us  should  be  in  some  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  other.  As  these  transport  us 
to  the  highest  heaven,  those  should  steep  us  in  agonies  infernal." 
— ^Bohn's  Edition  of  I^imb's  Specimens,  pp.  87,  88. 

The  finer  qualities  of  Chapman  are  admirably  summed 
up  in  this  paragraph :  and,  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
man's  work  in  which  he  would  seem  to  have  taken  the 
greatest  delight  (his  translations),  we  are  well  pleased 
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to  leave  onr  readers  in  andisturbed  possession  of  the 
view  taken  by  Lamb.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that 
requires  some  enlargement, — a  point  included  in  the  words 
"  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his  talent/'  and  ''  He  could 
not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakespeare  could  shift  at  pleasure, 
to  inform  and  animate  other  existences.*'  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lamb  used  these  words  in  the 
absolute  sense  in  which  they  might  be  understood;  and 
indeed  the  use  of  the  word  "  talent "  has  so  far  changed  in 
the  last  half  century,  that  we  should  almost  be  justified  in 
substituting  "forte/'  That  Chapman  had  ''dramatic 
talent,"  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  is  certain,  and 
was  doubtless  just  as  certain  to  Lamb ;  but  that  his 
dramatic  power  was  less  than  that  of  several  lesser  men 
than  Shakespeare  is  equally  certain;  and  probably  that 
was  what  Lamb  meant.  Also,  that  he  could  not  go  out  of 
himself  as  Shakapeare  couldy  might  be  said  of  Marlowe, 
Webst^,  Ford,  and  the  rest ;  and  yet  Chapman  and  these 
could  all  go  out  of  themselves  in  their  degree,  Chapman 
less  than  most ;  but  still  Chapman,  too,  in  his  degree ;  and 
if  Laanb  had  meant  otherwise  than  this,  he  could  not  have 
admitted  Chapman  to  the  guild  of  dramatists  at  all. 

It  is  no  snmll  measure  of  genius  that  one  credits  a  man 
with  in  finding  soefa  high  qualities  as  Lamb  found  in  what 
was  obviously  the  less  important  division  of  a  life's  work ; 
and  we  feel  sure  that  any  reader  who  examines  for  himself, 
carefully,  that  less  important  division,  consisting  of  the 
fifteen  plays  now  before  us  in  a  collected  form  for  the  first 
time,  wHl  rise  with  an  estimate  of  the  author's  greatness 
folly  justifying  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  admirers  of 
Chapman,  from  Webster  to  Keats. 

The  essence  of  dramatic  genius  is  to  be  able  to  "  go  out 
of  "  oneself;  and  to  say  of  any  one  dramatist,  be  he  who 
he  may,  that  he  could  not  do  this  as  Shakespeare  did,  is 
simply  to  try  him  by  a  standard  under  which  no  man,  bom 
of  a  woman,  can  do  other  than  fail;  but  to  say  that  he 
could  not  go  out  of  himself  would  be  eouivalent  to  denying 
him  the  title  of  dramatist  altogether.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
say  this  of  Chapman,  whom  we  regard  as  a  very  consider- 
able dramatist;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  though 
he  falls  short  of  Shdiespeare,  nay,  of  Webster,  of  Ford, 
and  of  Marlowe,  it  is  not  for  want  of  deeij  sympathy — ^for, 
afterall,thedramatic  power  of  self-elimination  is  the  deepest 
sympathy,  sublimed  and  refined  ten  times  in  the  fire— not 
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for  want  of  sympathy,  but  for  want  of  knowledge  of  men 
and  women.  A  careful  examination  of  all  that  is  known 
about  Chapman  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  his  vast 
classic  learning  and  voluminous  occupation,  operating  in 
an  organisation  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  shut  him  out 
from  the  observation  of  the  human  world — ^that  he  was, 
like  many  another  of  the  most  erudite  authors,  a  recluse. 
His  best  characters  do  not  lack  vitality ;  but  they  do  lack 
variety ;  and  we  feel  as  certain  as  if  we  had  George  Chap- 
man face  to  face  with  us,  that  the  fiery,  over-bearing,  im- 
petuous man  he  so  often  depicted  under  various  guises  was 
no  portrait  of  himself,  but  a  strictly  limited  conception  of 
what  humanity  would  be  under  certain  conditions. 

So  little  is  known  of  Chapman's  life  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when,  or  under  what  impulse,  his  various  dramas 
were  produced.  The  dates  of  publication  form  no  guide 
whatever ;  and  all  we  can  say  positively  of  their  chrono- 
logy is,  that  they  were  printed  at  various  times,  from  the 
year  1598,  when,  accordmg  to  the  evidence  of  his  portrait 
in  the  Homer,  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old,  up  to  the  year 
1654,  when  he  had  been  dead  twenty  years.  Certainly  the 
two  comedies  printed  in  1598  and  1699  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  youthful  works,  especially  on  our  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  want  of  knowledge  of  humanity,  and  not 
want  of  power  to  realise  what  he  knew,  that  made  Chap- 
man's characters  so  monotonous.  The  two  comedies  in 
question  are  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  and  An 
Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  series, 
are  rich  in  poetic  passages,  but  which,  as  pictures  of  life, 
are  as  dreary  and  as  untrue  as  anything  can  well  be.  The 
events  of  these  two  plays,  if  they  can  be  called  events,  are 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  character,  the  amusement 
turning  mainly  on  the  inconveniences  arising  from  indul- 
gence of  animal  passions  in  both  sexes.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  a  fine  joke  that  a  man  should  be  a  cuckold  and  a 
woman  a  trull,  that  an  old  man  should  make  himself 
ridiculous  for  lust's  sake,  and  that  an  old  woman  should 
dote  on  a  young  husband;  it  is  also  a  most  important 
element  in  the  amusement  that  the  women  generally  are 
little  better  than  animals ;  and  this  vile  conception  of 
female  humanity  runs  through  most  of  Chapman's  works. 
Now,  there  is  no  civilised  epoch  in  which  this  view  of 
womankind  is  currently  adopted ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it 
is  generally  as  the  conception  of  a  base  man,  or  as  the 
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tradition  of  a  yonng  man  received  from  a  base  man.  Chap- 
man was  certainly  not  a  base  man,  by  a  very  long  way ; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  vile  women  of  his 
comedies  are  traditionary,  and  the  product  of  earlier  years, 
when  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  women, 
and  nearly  so  on  that  of  men.  Whether  he  ever  attained 
to  any  wide  knowledge  of  womankind,  we  much  doubt :  it 
is  not  known,  even,  whether  he  was  ever  married ;  but,  if 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  works  goes  for  anything,  we 
should  say  certainly  not;  and,  for  the  enlarged  (though 
still  small)  conception  of  female  character  found  in  what 
seem  to  be  his  maturer  dramas,  we  should  say  that 
widened  knowledge  of  tradition  would  account  amply.  In 
a  word,  he  would  seem  to  have  started  with  a  schoolboy 
misknowledge  of  women,  and  ended  with  a  book  knowledge 
of  them. 

But  whatever  his  conceptions,  and  however  he  got  them, 
we  maintain  that,  from  the  first,  even  in  these  two  come- 
dies, he  did  "  go  out  of  himself,  and  inform  them  "  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  them  vital  and  vivid  in  their  naked 
perverted  bestiality, — that  he  conceived  them  with  energy, 
and  endowed  them,  in  the  main,  not  with  his  own  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  but  with  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that 
he  deemed,  in  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  proper  to 
them. 

If  we  thought  these  two  comedies  the  work  of  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  years  old,  we  could  not  easily  pardon  their 
rotten  and  rank  misrepresentation ;  but  as  both  are  stated 
on  the  title-pages  to  have  been  **  sundry  times  publicly 
acted,"  we  are  pleased  to  believe  that  they  had  been  many 
years  in  manuscript  before  it  was  found  expedient  to  print 
them ;  and  one  might  pardon  them  as  the  work  of  a  young 
man  who  had  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  get,  and 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  popular  taste  that  was 
decidedly  gross — a  taste  that  led  to  still  greater  faults  than 
Chapman's  in  the  works  of  far  greater  men.  There  is 
another  reason  in  favour  of  their  being  very  young  works, 
namely,  the  utter  ignorance  they  display  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. Chapman  never  attained  to  the  highest  pro- 
ficiency in  that  respect ;  but  there  are  wide  technical  dif- 
ferences between  these  comedies  and  his  best  tragedies, 
and  even  between  them  and  his  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  pub- 
lished in  1681,  but  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
written  long  before,  not  for  the  stage.    Together  with  these 
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two  early  comedies,  there  are  two  more  which  we  should 
deem  unworthy  of  the  author's  riper  years,  both  on  moral 
and  on  technical  grounds,  and  which,  indeed,  have  only 
such  value  as  attaches  to  occasional  snatches  of  poetry, 
and  the  author's  **  full  and  heightened  style."  These  are 
Monsieur  d'Olive  and  May  Day,  the  former  published  in 
1606,  after  it  had  been  "sundry  times  acted  by  Her 
Majesty's  children  at  the  Blackfriars,"  the  latter  published 
five  years  afterwards,  also  having  been  "divers  times  acted 
at  the  Blackfriars.*'  These  two  are  certainly  a  little  more 
ingenious  and  vigorous  than  the  other  two,  but  only  a 
little ;  and  neither  of  them  is  nearly  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived or  so  spiritedly  set  forward  as  the  comedy  of  All 
Fools,  published  in  1605,  and  having  in  its  title-page  less 
of  a  world-worn  air — more  of  the  air  of  a  new  work.  Jll 
FooU  is  merely  described  as  "  presented  "  (not  sundry  or 
divers  times)  "at  the  Blackfriars,  and  lately  before  his 
Majesty  ;"  and  it  is  quite  a  good  enough  play  for  Chapman 
to  have  written,  in  a  sarcastic  mood,  when  he  was  getting 
towards  fifty  years  old.  It  is  neither  clumsy,  like  the 
other  four,  nor  grossly  misrepresentative  of  human  nature, 
but  deals  with  some  of  the  foibles  of  both  old  and  young 
with  a  light  hand  enough. 

But  although  Chapman  seems  to  have  divided*  his 
attention,  as  far  as  dramatic  work  is  concerned,  evenly 
between  the  comic  and  the  tragic  muse,  comedy  was  far 
less  appropriate  to  his  staid  and  classic  genius  than 
tragedy  was ;  and  the  only  two  of  his  comedies  that  will 
rank,  m  our  opinion,  with  the  tragedies,  are  not  purely 
comic.  '  These  are  The  Oentleman  Usher  and  The  Widow's 
Tears.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  1606 :  it  is  not 
said  to  have  been  acted  at  all,  and  we  should  assume  it  to 
be  a  work  of  about  that  period  in  Chapman's  career.  It 
is  really  interesting,  poetically  conceived,  and  not  un- 
dramatic.  There  is  something  of  a  noble  charm  about  the 
heroine,  Margaret,  who  is  courted  by  the  old  Duke  Al- 
phonso,  but  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Alphonso's  son, 
Vincentio.  The  following  dialogue  between  the  young 
couple,  when  Vincentio  warns  Margaret  that  their  fathers 
will  force  her  into  this  marriage  she  abhors,  is  charmingly 
fresh : — 


*  It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  fifteen  plays  preserved  to  as,  seTdn  are  called 
comedies,  seYen  tragedies,  the  odd  one  being  neither,  but  a  mask. 
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"  ifar.-— That  shall  thej  nerer  do ;  maj  not  wa  now 
Oar  oonteaci  make*  and  marrj  before  heaTen  ? 
Are  not  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  mora 
Than  formal  laws  of  nwn?  are  oatirard  ritsa 
More  virtaoos  than  the  very  sabstanco  is 
Of  holy  nuptials  solemnised  within  ? 
Or  shall  laws  made  to  cnib  the  common  world, 
That  would  not  be  contained  in  form  withoat  them, 
Hart  them  that  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ? 
Mj  princely  love,  'tis  not  a  priest  shall  let  as : 
Bat  since  the  eternal  acts  of  oar  pnre  souls. 
Knit  us  with  Gk>d,  the  soul  of  all  the  world. 
He  shall  be  priest  to  us,  and  with  such  ritea 
As  we  can  here  devise,  we  will  express, 
And  strongly  ratify  our  hearts'  tme  tows, 
Which  no  external  violence  shall  dissolve. 

**  Vtn. — ^Tbis  is  our  only  mean  f  enjoy  each  other : 
And,  my  dear  life,  I  will  devise  a  form 
To  execute  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
In  honoured  nuptials.     First  then  hide  your  face 
With  this  your  spotless  white  and  virgin  veil : 
Now  this  my  scarf  I'll  knit  about  your  arm. 
As  you  shall  knit  this  other  end  on  mine ; 
And  as  I  knit  it^  here  I  vow  by  heaven, 
By  the  most  sweet  imaginary  joys, 
Of  untried  nuptials ;  by  love's  ushering  fire, 
Tore-melting  beauty,  and  love's  flame  itself, 
As  this  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  arm 
In  a  circumferent  flexure,  so  will  I 
Be  tender  of  your  welfare  and  your  will, 
As  of  mine  own,  as  of  my  life  and  soul. 
In  all  things,  and  for  ever ;  only  you 
Shall  have  this  care  in  fulness,  only  yon 
Of  all  dames  shall  be  mine,  and  only  you 
ril  court,  commend  and  joy  in,  till  I  die. 

"  Mar. — ^With  like  conceit  on  your  arm  this  I  tie^ 
And  here  in  sight  of  heaven,  by  it  I  swear 
By  my  love  to  you,  which  commands  my  life, 
By  the  dear  price  of  such  a  constant  husband. 
As  you  have  vowed  to  be  :  and  by  the  joy 
I  shall  embrace,  by  all  means  to  requite  you  : 
ni  be  as  apt  to  govern  as  this  silk, 
As  private  as  my  face  is  to  this  veil, 
And  as  far  from  offence,  as  this  from  blackness. 
I  will  be  courted  of  no  man  but  you  ; 
In,  and  for  you  shall  be  my  joys  and  woes : 
If  yoa  be  siek,  I  will  be  sid^  though  well : 
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If  you  be  well,  I  will  be  well,  thongb  siok : 
Yoarself  alone  my  complete  world  aball  be, 
Eren  from  this  boar,  to  all  eternity. 
''  Ftn. — It  ia  enongb,  and  binds  as  macb  as  marriage.*' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  305—7- 

After  this  sweet  scene,  in  which  one  cannot  bat  remark 
the  lady's  fantastic  and  somewhat  shaky  reasoning,  and  her 
readiness  to  accept  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  her  wishes, 
the  play  becomes  tragi-comic.  The  friend  of  Yincentio  is 
plotted  against  and  wounded  almost  to  death.  Yincentio 
himself  is  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  Margaret,  being 
hotly  pressed  by  her  father  to  marry  the  Duke,  destroys 
her  beauty  by  applying  some  virulent  ointment  to  her  face* 
Of  course  aU  comes  well  at  last,  through  the  skill  of  a 
physician ;  but  the  tragic  element  introduced  into  the  work 
lifts  it  far  above  the  earlier  comedies,  and  gives  the  poet 
occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  fine  writing. 

The  Widow's  Tears  was  published  in  1612;  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  title-page  that  it ''  was  often  presented  in  the 
Black  and  White^  Friars,"  as  if  it  were  already  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Of  this  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  horribly 
libellous  on  female  humanity  as  it  is,  and  outrageously 
gross  as  is  the  plot,  it  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  Chapman's 
ablest  and  best-constructed  works.  Here  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature  is  eminently  traditional,  the  story  being 
none  other  than  the  horrible  tale  of  the  Widow  of  Ephesus ; 
but  here  we  have  tradition  dealt  with,  not  by  a  puerile 
hand,  but  with  the  strong  grasp  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  study  and  resuscitation  of  the 
antique.  The  mere  fact  that  the  tale  came  from  the 
classic  world  would  probably  commend  it  to  Chapman ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  the  best  power  that  was  in 
in  him  to  transplanting  and  vitalising,  in  contemporary 
English  soil,  the  outrageous  satire  of  the  original  legend. 
In  this  case  he  does  not  palter  and  snicker  over  female 
frailty  as  in  the  earlier  comedies ;  but,  taking  the  beastly 
story  just  as  he  found  it,  he  never  stops  to  correct  or  soften 
it  by  a  natural  standard,  but  renders  it  vivid  and  circum- 
stantial with  all  the  coarse  brutality  of  which  the  Elizabethan 
stage  was  capable.  There  is  no  single  occasion  on  which 
one  is  impelled  to  smile  throughout  this  comedy;  and  in  the 
crowning  scene  of  the  self-supposed  widow's  iniquitous 
levity,  wherein  the  *'  comedy  "  may  be  presumed  to  be  at 
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its  height,  the  horror  of  the  situation  becomes  tragic. 
The  work  is  really  a  satirical  extravaganza ;  bat  the  satire 
is  pointless  because  unmerited ;  and  the  subject  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  handling.  The  only  possible  justification 
for  such  a  work  were  the  ignorance  we  have  all  along  pre- 
sumed, and  the  poet's  supposition  that  his  satire  was  aimed 
at  something  real.  Certainly  if  the  women  of  his  day  were 
reaUy  what  Chapman  assumes  them  to  be  in  his  comedies, 
there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  a  didactic  crusade  against 
them,  and  ample  possibility  of  doing  good  by  showing  up 
vice  in  such  colours  as  are  used  in  The  Widow's  Tears. 
But  we  know  well  that  women  were  not  then,  or  ever  in 
civilised  times,  answerable  to  such  a  tribunal  as  Chapman 
summons  them  before ;  and  that  the  kind  of  immorality 
with  which  they  are  charged  has  ever  been,  except  in 
extremely  rare  instances,  a  gross  fiction  invented  by  base 
members  of  our  own  grosser  sex,  and  founded  on  their  own 
experience  of  animal  nature. 

The  most  solid  and  connected  division  of  the  dramatic 
work  Chapman  has  left  us  is  the  series  of  tragedies  based 
on  contemporary  French  history,  and  affording  a  careful 
picture  of  French  Court  life  at  that  time.    Whether  the 

Eicture  is  as  true  as  it  is  careful,  may  perhaps  be  doubted ; 
ut  we  are  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  credit  it  with  a  fair 
amount  of  veracity.  The  historical  characters  in  these 
pieces  are  well  drawn,  though  they  owe,  like  the  personages 
of  the  comedies,  too  much  to  preconceived  notions  and 
second-hand  conceptions.  They  are,  however,  more  life- 
like than  the  persons  of  the  comedies,  and  have,  over  those, 
the  great  advantage  that  you  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  What  Chapman's  characters 
will  say, you  never  can  foresee  for  a  moment  ahead;  for 
the  meanest  of  them  say  at  times  such  astonishingly  fine 
things  that,  regarding  them  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view, 
the  reader  stands  aghast.  Thus,  when  a  ''  Sixth  Citizen," 
in  the  stormy  senate-scene  of  Casar  and  Pompey,  says  to 
Cato:— 

"  Be  bold  in  all  thy  will ;  for  being  jnst, 
Thou  may*8t  defy  the  gods,'* 

Gato  very  naturally  remarks,  *'  Said  like  a  god ! "  Only 
one  just  as  naturally  wonders  how  the  citizen  got  educated 
to  speak  so  god-like.  This  kind  of  thing  constantly  recurs 
in  Chapman ;  but  there  is  less  of  it  in  the  French  plays 
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than  elsewhere,  presnmably  because  the  life  depicted  in 
them  was  close  enough  to  the  author  to  ensure  the  accounts 
of  it,  on  which  he  founded,  being  pretty  correct.  Of  these 
plays  there  are  four,  Bussy  (TAmbois  and  The  Revenge  of 
Bussy  d^Ambois  being  the  history  of  one  political  coil,  and 
Byron's  Conspiracy  and  Byron's  Tragedy  being  the  history 
of  another.  Bussy,  in  the  first  of  these  four  plays,  is  a 
man  of  very  considerable  native  nobility,  but  fiery  and 
impetuous,  like  all  Chapman's  heroes.  Clermont,  his 
brother,  the  hero  of  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois^  is 
a  nobler  character  still,  and  in  our  opinion  more  subtly 
drawn,  and  with  finer  chords  in  his  being.  Byron,  with 
the  like  impetuosity,  is  a  purely  self-seeking  character. 
The  characteristics  most  strongly  emphasized  in  Bussy 
d'Ambois  are  his  blunt  straightforwardness  of  speech  and 
fiery  directness  of  aim,  tinged  at  times  with  a  moroseness 
of  manner  far  beyond  what  mere  truth-telling  and  plain- 
dealing  require.  Lifted  out  of  poverty  by  Monsieur,  the 
King's  brother,  as  an  eligible  tool  in  his  plots  against  the 
King's  life,  Bussy  sees  through  his  patron  from  the  first ; 
nor  does  he  scruple  to  let  his  patron  know  this.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  act  Monsieur  invites  Bussy  to  giye  a  free 
opinion  of  him,  whereon  he  makes  a  speech  in  which 
Chapman  seems  to  have  combined  dramatic  propriety  with 
historic  criticism ;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author's 
own  opinion  of  the  despicable  character  in  question  is 
given  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  I  think  you  are  (at  worst) 
No  devil,  since  y*  are  like  to  be  no  king ; 
Of  which,  with  any  friend  of  yours  I'll  lay 
This  poor  stilladoe  here,  'gainst  all  the  stars. 
Ay,  and  'gainst  all  your  treacheries,  which  are  more ; 
That  yon  did  never  good ;  but  to  do  ill ; 
But  ill  of  all  sorts,  firee  and  for  itself : 
That  (like  a  mnrthering  piece,  making  lanes  in  annies 
The  first  man  of  a  rank,  the  whole  rank  falling) 
If  you  have  wrong'd  one  man,  you  are  so  far 
From  making  him  amends,  that  ail  his  race, 
Eriends  and  associates  fall  into  your  chase : 
That  y'are  for  perjuries  the  very  prince 
Of  all  intelligencers ;  and  your  voice 
Is  like  an  Eastern  wind,  that  where  it  flies, 
Kiiits  nets  of  caterpillars,  with  which  you  catch 
The  prime  of  all  the  frnits  the  kitogdom  yields. 
That  your  political  head  is  the  oarst  fount 
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Of  all  the  violence,  rapine,  omeltj, 

Tyranny  and  atheism  flowing  through  the  realm. 

That  y'  are  a  tongne  so  scandalous,  'twill  cat 

A  perfect  crystal,  and  a  breath  that  will 

Kill  to  that  wall  a  spider ;  jon  will  jest 

With  God,  and  your  soal  to  the  devil  tender 

For  last ;  kiss  honor,  and  with  death  engender. 

That  yoar  foal  hodj  is  a  Lemean  fen 

Of  all  the  maladies  breeding  in  all  men. 

That  yoa  are  utterly  withoat  a  soal : 

And  (for  yoar  life)  the  thread  of  that  was  span 

When  Clotho  slept,  and  let  her  breathing  rock 

Fall  in  the  dirt ;  and  Lachesis  still  draws  it. 

Dipping  her  twisting  fingers  in  a  bowl 

Defil'd,  and  crown'd  with  virtues  forced  soal. 

And  lastly  (which  I  mnst  for  gratitnde 

Ever  remember)  that  of  all  my  height 

And  dearest  life,  joa  are  the  only  spring, 

Only  in  royal  hope  to  kill  the  king/*— Vol.  II.  pp.  59,  60. 

This  plain-speaking  is  the  more  onfortonate  for  Bussy 
d'Ambois,  inasmuch  as,  leaving  Monsieur  in  no  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  what  bis  creature  thinks  about  him  and  his 
plots,  it  also  leaves  him  no  scruples,  even  of  a  selfish 
character,  as  to  the  advisableness  of  taking  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  get  Bussy  out  of  the  way.  He  has  further 
reasons  for  hating  d'Ambois :  they  are  both  suitors  to  the 
Countess  Montsurry,  d'Ambois  being  the  favoured  one ; 
and  Chapman  shows  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of 
life  in  bringing  about  the  tragic  close  by  means  of  an 
illicit  amour,  than  he  does  in  the  several  quasi- comic  situ- 
ations evolved  with  much  levity  from  the  illicit  amours  of 
his  comedies.  Adultery  in  this  set  of  French  plays  seems 
to  be  assumed,  seriously,  as  almost  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  assumption  is  a  great  deal  too  near 
the  truth  as  applied  to  the  corrupt  life  of  the  French  Court 
at  the  time  treated.  The  treatment,  however,  whether 
minutely  accurate  or  not,  is  true  to  the  higher  principles 
of  tragic  art ;  and  the  Nemesis  dogs  the  heels  of  iniquity 
as  unfalteringly  here  as  in  all  great  art.  It  is  simply 
because  of  its  tragic  propriety  that  the  reader  endures  the 
remorseless  scene  wherein  the  wronged  Count  Montsurry, 
having  discovered  his  wife's  faithlessness,  stabs  her  arms 
and  breast,  and  puts  her  to  other  tortures.  In  the  subse- 
quent entrapping  and  killing  of  d'Ambois  there  is  nothing  of 
this  kind :  he  dies  like  a  bold  man  who  has  merited  death ; 
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and  if  he  is  not  wholly  noble,  because  of  certain  spots,  he 
is  yet  80  far  nobler  than  those  who  plot  his  death,  that 
one  sees  the  necessity  of  a  second  tragedy,  following  on 
the  heels  of  the  first. 

There  appear  to  have  been  contemporary  critics  who 
carped  at  llie  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Amhois,  on  account  of 
the  modifications  of  actual  circumstance  which  Chapman, 
in  common  with  all  great  artists,  allowed  himself;  for,  in 
dedicating  to  the  *'  right  virtuous  and  truly  noble  knight. 
Sir  Thomas  Howard,"  this  complementary  tragedy,  we  find 
him  insisting  on  the  fact  that  it  not  only  contains  ''excita- 
tion to  heroical  life,"  but  is  true  to  artistic  principles.  He 
asks  who  "worth  the  respecting  "  will  require  "  authentical 
.truth  of  either  person  or  action  "  in  a  poem,  ''  whose  sub- 
ject is  not  truth,  but  things  like  truth?  Poor  envious 
Bouls,"  he  says,  ''  they  are  that  cavil  at  truth's  want  in 
these  natural  fictions:  material  instruction,  elegant  and 
sententious  excitation  to  virtue,  and  deflection  from  her 
contrary ;  being  the  soul,  limbs,  and  limits  of  an  authentical 
tragedy."  Notwithstanding  its  characteristic  pedantry, 
this  dictum  is  perfectly  true,  and  we  take  it  as  rightly 
referring  to  the  whole  work.  Even  in  those  passages 
wherein  the  truth  of  d*Ambois  to  his  mistress,  the  Countess 
Tamyra,  mi^ht  claim  too  much  indulgence  from  the  reader, 
the  impendmg  tragedy  is  ever  present, — a  supernatural 
element,  even,  being  called  in  to  aid  the  effect.  There  is 
an  incantation  scene,  in  which  Bussy  inquires  of  a  spirit 
as  to  the  future,  obtaining  a  promise  of  future  aid ;  and 
on  a  later  occasion,  wanting  to  know  how  Tamyra  fares 
after  the  discovery  of  the  intrigue,  he  soliloquises  thus  : — 

"  Never  had  my  set  brain  such  need  of  spirit, 
Tinstmct  and  cheer  it ;  now  then,  I  will  claim 
Performance  of  his  free  and  gentle  vow, 
T'appear  in  greater  light ;  and  make  more  plain 
His  mgged  oracle :  I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  informed 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  iocensed  lord.     Methonght  the  spirit, 
When  he  had  ntter*d  his  perplex'd  presage. 
Threw  his  changed  conntenance  headlong  into  douds  ; 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  wonld  hide  his  face : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darkened  breast. 
And  struck  a  churlish  eilence  through  his  powers. — 
Terror  of  Darkness :  0  thou  king  of  Flames, 
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That  with  Thj  mixsio- footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  oat  of  crystal,  on  dark  earth, 
And  hnrl'st  iostmctive  fire  ahoat  the  world  ; 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night, 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  riddle  : 
Or  thoQy  great  prince  of  Shades,  where  never  snn 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest ;  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  inclndes,  wonld  fain  lie  hid ; 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light." 

Vol.  II.  pp.  85,  86. 

Concerning  this  Lamb  has  the  following  note : — 

'^  This  calling  upon  Light  and  Darkness  for  information,  bat 
above  all,  the  description  of  the  spirit — '  Threw  his  changed 
conntenance  headlong  into  clond  ' — is  tremendous,  to  the  cardling 
of  the  blood.     I  know  nothing  in  poetry  like  it.'' 

In  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  the  poet  deals  with 
the  historic  episode  of  the  murder  of  the  Dae  de  Guise, 
who  has  figured  in  the  former  play  as  one  of  Bussy*s 
murderers  ;  but  the  main  current  of  the  second  play  is  the 
course  of  Clermont  d'Ambois  in  carrying  on  the  blood-feud 
for  his  brother.  The  Count  Montsurry,  whose  feline  ferocity, 
was  exhibited  in  the  torturing  of  a  woman,  appears  again, 
appropriately,  as  a  craven  coward.  He  will  not  meet 
Clermont,  and  barricades  himself  in  his  house  against  the 
chance  of  receiving  a  written  challenge.  Tamyra,  how- 
ever, who  is  as  "  falsely  true  *'  to  the  murdered  Bussy  as 
he  had  been  to  her,  has  become  reconciled  to  her  husband, 
apparently  with  the  sole  object  of  revenge.  She  it  is  who 
betrays  her  husband,  not  to  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  but 
to  the  necessity  of  meeting  Clermont  in  fair  fight.  Of 
course  Montsurry  is  slain,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
Chapman  allowing  him  a  few  shreds  of  real  manhood  in 
his  death ;  for  it  is  true  enough  that  death  approaching 
brings  out  what  is  good  in  a  man  with  an  infallible  hand. 
The  retribution  of  this  scene  is  finely  balanced ,  and  we 
do  not  think  the  ferocity  of  a  desperate  French  woman  one 
whit  overdrawn  in  the  readiness  of  Tamyra  to  murder  her 
hateful  husband  when  he  lies  down  to  die  like  a  dog  rather 
than  fight  out  the  coil  he  has  involved  himself  in.  Indeed, 
we  should  say  the  women  of  this  piece  are  particularly 
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true  to  the  French  female  character,  when  roused  to  that 
blood-thirstiness  that  is  peculiarly  their  own ;  for  Bassy's 
sister  Charlotte  is  far  more  eager  for  the  vendetta  than 
Clermont  is,  insomuch  that  her  husband  says  of  her  : — 

**  Eor  so  on  needles'  points 
My  wife's  heart  stands  with  baste  of  the  revenge; 
Being  (as  yon  know)  fnll  of  her  brother's  fire, 
That  she  imagines  I  neglect  my  vow ; 
Keeps  off  her  kind  embraces,  and  still  asks 
When,  when  will  this  revenge  come?  when  perform 'd 
Will  this  dull  vow  be?     And  I  vow  to  heaven 
So  sternly,  and  so  past  her  sex  she  nrges 
My  vow's  performance  ;  that  I  almost  fear 
To  see  her,  when  I  have  awhile  been  absent. 
Not  shewing  her,  before  I  speak,  the  blood 
She  80  maoh  thirsts  for,  freckling  hands  and  £M)e.* 

.      Vol.  II.  pp.  106—7. 

These  ladies  enforce  very  strongly  the  modern  saying — 
**  What  a  terrible  nation  the  French  would  be  if  it  consisted 
wholly  of  French  women  /" 

Clermont  himself  is  rather  disappointing  as  a  creation. 
When  he  finds  the  Guise  is  dead  he  determines,  with  a 
fine  devotion,  to  follow  him,  and  accordingly  kills  himself. 
This  may  have  been  characteristic,  but  we  never  can  see 
the  nobility  of  those  Boman  principles  which  Chapman, 
as  a  devoted  classic,  was  certain  to  admire,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  has  a  strong  leaning  to  in  his  treatment  of  Cato 
(in  CiBmr  and  Pompey) ;  though  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  lets  his  characters  in  that  tragedy 
argue  out  the  question  of  suicide  fairly  enough. 

The  remaimng  hero  in  the  cycle  of  French  plays,  the 
historical  Charles  Duke  of  Byron,  Marshal  of  France,  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  three :  he  does  not 
disappoint  us  in  his  fall,  because  he  bears  about  him  from 
the  first  the  marks  of  that  spiritual  distemper,  ambition, 
that  was  bound  to  be  his  ruin.  Though  not  amiable 
altogether,  this  character  is,  in  some  senses,  admirable,  as 
imperfect  humanity  often  is.  There  is  a  free  and  noble 
grandeur  of  carriage  with  him,  and  his  weaknesses 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  shifting  and  turbulent 
character  of  the  age  and  land  in  which  his  feet  are  set. 
Having  come  forward  and  plucked  France  out  of  fearful 
straits  by  his  intrepid  daring  and  clearness  of  head,  he 
expects  too  much  for  his  personal  share  of  the  advantages 
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which  atraly  great  man  would  have  been  glad  to  see  acorae 
for  their  own  ^e  and  the  general  good.  Something  of  the 
▼igonr  of  this  character  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  he 
makes  when,  in  the  thick  of  a  conspiracy,  he  goes  disguised 
to  consult  an  astrologer,  and  is  told  that  the  ''  figure  "  he 
prodnces  is  that  of  a  man  who  will  lose  his  head  ! 

"  O  death  I  how  far  off  hast  thou  kill'd  1  how  soon 
A  man  may  know  too  mach,  thongh  never  nothing ! 
I^Hte  of  tbe  atars,  and  all  aatrology, 
I  will  not  lose  mj  head :  or  if  I  do, 
A  hundred  thoasand  heads  shall  off  before. 
I  am  a  nobler  snbstanoe  than  the  stars, 
And  shall  the  baser  overmle  the  better  ? 
Or  are  they  better,  since  they  are  the  bigger  ? 
I  have  a  will,  and  facalties  of  ehoioe 
To  do,  or  not  to  do :  and  reason  why, 
I  do,  or  Bot  do  this :  the  stars  have  none. 
They  know  not  why  they  shine,  more  than  this  taper. 
Nor  how  they  work,  nor  what :  I'll  change  my  coarse, 
ril  piecemeal  pull  the  frame  of  all  my  thoughts. 
And  cast  my  will  into  another  monld : 
And  where  are  all  yonr  Caput  Algols  then  ? 
Your  planets  all,  being  underneath  the  earth. 
At  my  nativity :  what  can  they  do  ? 
Malignant  in  aspects  ?  in  bloody  houses  ? 
Wild  fire  oonsume  them ;  one  poor  cup  of  wine, 
More  than  I  use,  that  my  weak  Inrain  will  bear, 
Shall  make  them  drunk  and  reel  out  of  their  spheres, 
For  any  certain  act  they  can  enforce. 
O  that  mine  arms  were  wings,  that  I  might  fly, 
And  pluok  out  of  their  hearts  my  destiny  I 
I'll  wear  those  golden  spars  upon  my  heels, 
And  kick  at  fate ;  be  free  all  worthy  spirits, 
And  stretch  yourselves,  for  greatness  and  for  height : 
TTntrass  your  slaveries,  you  have  height  enoagh. 
Beneath  this  steep  heaven  to  use  all  yoar  reaches, 
'Tis  too  far  off,  to  let  you,  or  respect  you. 
Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  this  life*s  roagh  sea. 
Loves  t'  have  his  sails  fiU*d  with  a  Insty  wind, 
Bven  tin  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  bar  keel  plonghs  air: 
There  is  no  danger  to  a  man  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is :  there  's  not  any  law, 
Enjeeds  his  knowledge ;  neither  is  it  lawful 
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That  he  shonld  stoop  to  any  other  law. 

He  goes  before  them,  and  oommaiids  them  all, 

That  to  himself  is  a  law  rational."— Yol.  XL  pp.  227,  228. 

But  this  is  a  vigour  clearly  in  need  of  noble  balance  and 
just  direction,  and  just  the  kind  of  strained  psychic  force 
to  be  best  available  for  pointing  such  a  moral  as  Chapman 
indicates  in  bis  prologue.  He  says  grandly,  after  describing 
the  situation  of  France  and  the  achievement  of  Byron : — 

*'  He  touched  heaven  with  his  lance,  nor  yet  was  tonched 
With  hellish  treachery." 

Here  the  sense  becomes  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  out- 
come is  that,  although  he  was  "  his  country's  love,"  he 
still  thirsted,  and  had  recourse  to  ''hellish  treachery/' 
compared  to  a  spring — 

*'  Of  which  empoisoned  spring,  when  poliey  drinks. 
He  bursts  in  growing  great ;  and  rising,  sinks : 
Which  now  behold  in  our  conspirator, 
And  see  in  his  revolt,  how  honour's  flood 
Ebbs  into  air,  when  men  are  great,  not  good." 

Vol.  II.  p.  186. 

The  great  fault  in  all  these  four  plays  is  the  ruling  fault 
of  Chapman's  dramatic  art, — ^the  tendency  to  supply  the 
place  of  real  knowledge  of  the  world  with  didactic  excur- 
sions. These  are  extremely  fine  as  abstract  poetry,  but 
when  overdone,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  necessarily 
tend  to  falsify  or  impoverish  the  general  aspect  of  the 
work,  and  obstruct  the  dramatic  current.  Still,  we  main- 
tain that,  with  all  faults  of  construction  and  flaws  of  con- 
ception, these  plays  are  not  written  with  that  constant 
inward  gaze  implied  in  the  accusation  that  the  author 
''could  not  go  out  of  himself;"  but  with  an  outward  gaze, 
keen  and  correct  enough  up  to  the  limits  of  the  somewhat 
narrow  circle  of  tradition  whereby  the  author's  vision  was 
circumscribed. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  specially  of  two  tragedies  by 
Chapman  which,  from  the  dates  of  publication,  should  be 
judged  to  be  the  most  mature  of  his  dramatic  worlds ;  and 
to  either  of  which,  though  of  less  individual  importance 
than  the  whole  French  cycle  of  plays,  must  be  awarded  a 
higher  place  as  a  work  of  art  than  can  bo  awarded  to  any 
one  of  those.      The   Tragedy  of  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of 
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Oermar^,  and  Revenge  for  Honour,  were  both  first  pub- 
lished in  1654,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  twenty  years 
after  Chapman's  death.  The  former,  to  judge  from  the 
title-page,  had  acquired  a  considerable  popularity ;  for  we 
read  there  the  words,  "  as  it  hath  been  very  often  acted 
(with  great  applause)  at  the  private  house  in  Blackfriars, 
by  his  late  Majesty's  servants ;"  words  the  most  important 
of  which  we  do  not  see  used  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
plays  published  in  the  author's  lifetime.  Certainly  this 
populiurity — ^whether  it  was  purely  posthumous,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case  with  anything  good,  or  whether  the 
author  enjoyed  somewhat  of  it  during  his  life-time — was 
well  deserved.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  play  had 
been  acted  and  applauded  before  the  worthy  man  closed 
his  labours  and  took  his  rest;  and  for  that  matter,  the 
same  hope  may  extend  to  Revenge  for  Honour,  concerning 
which  we  are  not  even  told  in  the  title-page  whether  it  was 
ever  acted  or  not.  Both  these  plays  are  greatly  in  advance 
of  all  the  others  in  purely  artistic  qualities,  and  no  whit 
behind  any  of  them  in  nobility  of  thought.  In  the 
Alphonsus  we  have  real  dramatic  pathos,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lyric  pathos  abundant  enough  in  Chapman's  verse; 
and  in  Revenge  for  Honour  there  is  high  tragedy,  and  a 
masterly  treatment  of  a  very  difficult  plot.  In  both  these 
jiskjQ,  too,  one  remarks  a  comparative  freedom  from  those 
kults  we  have  dwelt  upon  in  discussing  the  rest  of  the 
author's  dramatic  works. 

A  Iphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  tells  the  story  of  a  villain 
of  the  first  water,  profoundly  studied  and  conceived,  and 
subtly  executed,  and  not  of  one  villain  only ;  for  there  is 
another  character  as  villainous  as  the  Emperor  himself, 
or  nearly  so.  The  Emperor  is  a  Spaniard  in  difficult 
occupation  of  the  Imperial  German  throne ;  and  one  thread 
of  the  drama  is  the  desperate  political  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting of  this  leading  man  and  of  the  seven  Electors  of 
the  Oerman  Empire, — ^in  which  also  are  concerned  Bichard, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  an  aspirant  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and 
Prince  Edward  of  England.  But  there  are  private  plottings 
most  mercilessly  involved  in  this  main  thread  of  the  action. 
Hedewick,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  is  one 
of  the  seven  Electors,  marries  Prince  Edward ;  and  the 
black-hearted  Emperor,  partly  to  serve  his  ends  and  partly 
from  sheer  villany,  so  arranges  matters  that,  although  the 
young  couple  are  torn  apart  on  the  very  day  of  the  marriage, 
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the  bride  becomeB  the  mother  of  a  child  which  she  belicTes 
to  be  Prince  Edward's  and  which  Prince  Edward  knows 
to  be  someone  else's.  This  is  arranged  through  the  agency 
of  the  other  rillain  we  haTe  alladed  to, — the  page  Alexander. 
This  infamous  yonn^  wretch  is  the  son  of  the  Emperor's 
secretaryy  murdered  m  the  first  act  b^  the  Emperor's  own 
handy  as  knowing  too  much ;  and  with  a  subtlety  that  is 
truly  admirable  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  tne  mind 
of  Alexander  is  wrought  to  the  belief  that  the  Empress 
Isabella  was  the  author  of  his  father's  death,  and  that 
certain  of  the  Emperor's  enemies  were  concerned  in  it. 
Alexander  becomes  transformed  into  an  instrument  of 
unscrupulous  revenge ;  and  among  the  most  original  and 
abominable  of  bis  deeds  of  vengeance  is  his  personation  of 
Prince  Edward  on  the  night  of  the  marriage.  The  Princess 
Hedewick  is  drawn  with  great  tenderness  and  delicacy : 
her  broken  English  and  scraps  of  German-English  are 
extremely  touching ;  and  by  enlisting  our  sympathies  with 
her  thoroughly  at  the  outset,  the  dramatist  renders  the 
tra^c  cUnouement  tenfold  more  tragic.  The  outraged  Duke 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Prince's  repeated  denial  of  fatherhood 
to  Hedewick's  child,  dashes  out  the  infant's  brains,  and 
kills  his  dau^ter  before  the  Prince's  eyes ;  and  it  is  only 
after  the  principal  author  of  this  misery  has  at  length 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  subtle  tool  Alexander  that  the  truth 
is  made  apparent.  The  last  scene  in  the  Emperor's  life  is 
a  tremendous  conception.  He  has  determined  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  Isabella,  and  her  nephew  Prince  Edward ;  but 
at  the  end  his  own  fate  hangs  on  a  doubtful  contest  of 
troops.  Determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  the  matter  of  these 
two  deaths,  he  sits  grimly  with  two  daggers  in  his  hands, 
and  with  the  two  intended  victims  bound,  in  order  that  he 
may  despatch  them  instantly  with  his  own  hands  if  his 
troops  lose  the  day.  Hearing  from  Alexander  that  the 
day  is  lost^  he  loses  nerve,  confesses  the  murder  of  the 
page's  father,  and  requests  to  be  despatched  before  the 
conquerors  are  upon  him.  Alexander  binds  him  to  carry 
out  this  request,  and  then  tells  him  that  he  has  been 
deceived, — that  the  Imperial  troops  have  won,  not  lost,  and 
that  he  only  said  the  contrary  to  secure  the  immediate 
4eath  of  the  Empress  and  Prince.  The  matching  of  this 
devilish  Emperor  with  a  monster  as  devilish  in  cunning 
and  cruelty  as  himself,  and  mainly  of  his  own  shaping, 
is  masterly  in  the  highest  degree;  and  the  remorseless 
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xetribittioii   of    the    following   dialogue    is    worthy    of 
Wefaflter  :— 

^  Art  ihoQ  xiot  mad  to  think  on  thui  deceit  ? 

I'll  nake  thee  madder^  with  tormenting  thee* 

I  tell  thee  arch-thief,  yillain,  mnrtherer, 

Thy  forces  have  obtained  the  victory, 

Yictoiy  leads  thy  foes  in  captive  bands ; 

This  victory  hath  crown'd  thee  emperor, 

Only  myself  have  vanquished  victory. 

And  triumph  in  the  victor's  overthrow. 
Alphon. — O  Alexander,  spare  thy  prince's  life. 
Alex. — Even  now  thon  didst  entreat  the  contrary. 
Alphon» — ^Think  what  I  am  that  beg  my  life  of  thee; 
AUx, — ^Think  what  he  was  whom  thon  hast  doom'd  to  death. 

Bat  lest  the  princes  do  surprise  ns  here 

Before  I  have  perfbrm'd  my  strange  revenge, 

I  will  be  sadden  in  the  ezecntion. 
A^hon, — I  will  accept  any  condition. 
Akm. — ^Then  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperess, 

The  captive  Prince  of  England,  and  myself, 

Forswear  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  sight  of  God, 

Thy  sool's  salvation,  and  thy  Saviour  Ohrist| 

Damning  thy  soul  to  endless  pains  of  hell. 

Do  this  or  die  upon  my  rapier's  point. 
En^. — Sweet  lord  and  husband,  spit  in's  face. 

Die  like  a  man,  and  live  not  like  a  devil. 
Alex, — What?  will  thou  save  thy  life,  and  damn  thy  soul? 
Alphan, — O  hold  thy  hand,  Alphonsus  doth  renounce — 
Edward. — Aunt  stop  your  ears,  hear  not  this  blasphemy. 
Emp, — Sweet  hnsband,  think  that  Christ  did  die  for  thee. 
AJ^hon. — ^Alphonsus  doth  renounce  the  joys  of  heaven, 

The  sight  of  angels  and  his  Saviour's  blood, 

And  gives  his  soul  unto  the  devil's  power. 
AUx. — Thus  will  I  make  delivery  of  the  deed. 

Die  and  be  damn'd,  now  am  I  satisfied." 

Vol.  m.  pp.  276,  277. 

Herr  Earl  Elze's  edition  of  this  tragedy,  pnblished  at 
Leipzig  in  1867,  contains  an  admirable  discussion  of  the 
probable  sonrces  of  Chapman's  minate  knowledge  of  German 
Hfe  and  the  German  tongue  as  indicated  throughout  the 
work.  He  concludes  that  Chapman  had  a  coUabarateur  to 
help  him  out  in  the  fierman  colouring ;  and  we  are  certainly 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  Chapman  had  ever  travelled 
sufficiently  to  get  the  requisite  knowledge  at  first-hand. 
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Ret^enge  for  Honour  represents  Eastern  life ;  and  in  thie 
we  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  assume  either  collabora* 
tion  or  travel  on  account  of  any  minuteness  of  local  detail; 
though  one  assumption  or  the  other  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Alphonsus.  Ambition  and  love  are  the 
two  prime  movers  in  the  action  of  Revenge  for  Honour; 
and  these  being  much  the  same  passions  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  all  ages,  there  was  no  need  for  local  colour.  The 
characterisation  in  this  play  is  graphic  and  defined  in 
a  high  degree,  the  personages  having  a  marked  and  sepa- 
rate individuality  far  more  than  it  is  usual  to  find  in  Chap- 
man's dramas.  The  plot  is  most  ingenious  and  the  exe-* 
cution  of  it  extremely  dexterous  ;  and  it  has  the  pleasant 
merit  that  at  two  critical  issues,  without  any  abruptness 
of  treatment,  the  current  of  events  turns  in  a  manner  not 
easy  to  foresee.  One  of  these  issues  is  the  escape  of  Abil- 
qualit  from  a  diabolicaJ  trap  laid  for  his  life ;  and  the 
other  is  his  death  by  the  hand  of  his  mistress  after  he  has 
triumphed  over  his  foes,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  father,  Almanzor,  Caliph  of  Arabia,  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  coil  of  difficulties.  This  last  is  a  piece 
of  high  tragedy :  Abilqualit  has  got  himself  into  dire  straits 
through  an  unconquerable  passion  for  Caropia,  the  wife  of 
Mura  ;  she  has  at  last  given  herself  up  to  him ;  but  in  the 
whirlpool  of  treachery  and  violence  that  brings  Abilqualit 
to  the  surface  in  the  end,  Caropia  is  killed ;  and  her  last 
act  is  to  stab  Abilqualit,  confessing  that  she  only  yielded 
to  him  for  ambition's  sake,  and  could  not  brook  another 
woman's  sharing  the  throne  with  him.  This  conclusion 
makes  one  doubt  whether  Mr.  Pearson's  editor,  who  talks 
about  the  ''  yielding  softness  of  Caropia,"  has  even  read 
this  play.  Commend  us  to  such  "  yielding  softness,"  able 
to  execute  with  so  firm  a  hand  so  deadly  a  '^  revenge  for 
honour ! " 

Being  concerned  with  Chapman  as  a  dramatist,  we  have 
been  regarding  his  plays  mainly  from  the  simply  dramatic 
point  of  view ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  author  so  justly  in 
high  repute  for  reflective  and  purely  poetic  qualities,  we 
should  fail  in  justice  if  we  did  not  attempt  to  cull  for  our 
readers  some  few  passages  of  poetic  beauty  and  sententious 
utterance.  As  we  have  spoken  somewhat  harshly  of  the 
early  comedies  we  are  glad  to  draw  upon  them  for  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  pretty  speech  in  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Alexandria : — 
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^Bnt  Gome,  sweet  lore,  if  iHoa  wiFt  oome  with  me 
We  two  will  live  amongst  the  shadowj  groves, 
And  we  will  sit  like  shepherds  on  a  hill, 
And  with  oar  hearenly  yoioes  'tioe  the  trees, 
To  echo  sweetly  to  our  celestial  tnnes. 
Else  will  I  angle  in  the  mnning  brooks. 
Seasoning  onr  toils  with  kisses  on  the  banks ; 
Sometime  I'll  dive  into  the  mormnring  springs, 
And  fetch  thee  stones  to  hang  about  thj  neck. 
Which,  bj  thy  splendour,  will  be  tnrn'd  to  pearl ; 
Say,  fair  Aspasia,  wilt  thoa  walk  with  me?" 

Vol.  L  p.  40. 

With  equal  pleasnre  we  gather  from  among  the  rank 
conceptions  of  character  in  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth 
such  a  reflection  as  the  following,  uttered  by  a  reputed 
idiot : — 

'''Quid  Dei  potes  videri,  magnum  in  rebus  humanis 
QuflB  etemi  onmes,*  to  thy  'usque  notas  sic  omnibus  magna  tutor,' 
What  can  seem  strange  to  him  on  earthly  things, 
To  whom  the  whole  course  of  eternity 
And  the  round  compass  of  the  world  is  known  ? 
A  speech  divine,  but  yet  I  marvel  much 
How  it  should  spring  from  thee,  Mark  Cicero, 
That  sold  for  glory  the  sweet  peace  of  life, 
And  made  a  torment  of  rich  nature's  work. 
Wearing  thyself  by  watchful  candle-light 
When  all  the  smiths  and  weavers  were  at  rest." — lb,  p.  76. 

In  these  same  plays  are  many  admirable  remarks  on 
various  subjects ;  and  indeed  they  share  the  common  virtue 
of  the  author's  works,  that  the  more  you  read  them  the 
more  you  find  to  admire  in  them. 

In  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois  is  an  SBSthetic  dis- 
*cussion  from  which  we  take  a  scrap  on  poetic  speech,  and 
another  on  the  contemporary  theatre : — 

"Worthiest  poets 
Shun  common  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech. 
Every  illiberal  and  affected  phrase, 
To  clothe  their  matter ;  and  together  tie 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency." 

^*  Men  thither  come  to  laugh  and  feed  fool-fat. 
Check  at  all  goodness  there  as  being  profaned ; 
When  wheresoever  goodness  comes,  she  makes 
The  place  still  sacred,  though  with  other  feet 
l^ever  so  much  *tis  scandalled  and  polluted."— -Yol.  II.  p.  113. 
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Through  the  presenoe  of  Gato,  Ca$ar  and  Pompey  is  rioh 
in  wiBdom ;  but  not  always  in  a  condensed  form :  occa- 
sionally we  get  there  such  aphoristic  lines  as — 

**  The  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men/' 

conveying  a  ^eat  deal  in  a  small  space ;  but  this  tragedy 
is  not  BO  fraitfnl  in  quotable  passages  as  many  others. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  is  Byron's  Tragedy^  in  which  King 
Henry  utters  some  fine  things,  as  for  instance  the  couplet — 

"Trust  that  deoeiTes  onrselyes  is  treachery, 
And  truth  that  truth  conceals  an  open  lie.*' 

Vol.  II.  p.  288. 

But  the  King  is  outdone  by  the  Duke  de  Byron  in  weight 
of  utterance,  especially  as  the  tragedy  draws  towards  its 
close,  and  the  Duke  is  in  the  state  admirably  described 
thus : — 

**Vnrj  hath  armed  his  thoughts  so  thick  with  thorns^ 
That  rest  can  have  no  entry.** — Ih,  p.  295. 

In  this  state  of  mind  his  ponderous  rhetoric  rises  to 
a  great  height.  He  opens  a  speech  on  his  impeachment 
with  the  daring  figure— 

"  0  all  ye  virtuoas  powers,  in  earth  and  heayen, 
That  have  not  put  on  hdliahflnh  and  blood;** — lb.  p.  801 — 

and  on  learning  what  lord  has  betrayed  him  to  the  King, 
he  breaks  out  with — 

"A  Lord  intelligencer?  hangman-like, 
Thrust  him  from  human  f^lowship,  to  the  desert 
Blow  him  with  curses ;  shall  your  justice  call 
Treachery  her  father  ?    Would  you  wish  her  weigh 
My  valour  with  the  hiss  of  such  a  viper.*' — lb.  p.  303. 

A  little  further  on  his  speech  takes  a  sublimity  peculiar 
to  Chapman ;  and,  the  figure  of  the  tied  vengeance  in  the 
following  lines  is  tremendous : — 

"  When  king's  wills  pass ;  the  stars  wink,  and  the  son 
Suffers  eclipse :  rude  thunder  yields  to  them 
His  horrid  wings :  sits  smooth  as  glass  engased. 
And  lightning  sticks  'twist  heaven  and  earth  amai'd : 
Men*s  faiths  are  shaken ;  and  the  pit  of  truth 
O'erfiows  with  darkoess,  in  which  justice  sits 
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And  keeps  her  vengeanoe  tied  to  make  it  fierce  ; 
And  when  it  oomei»  th'  enoreaaed  horrora  show, 
Heayens  plagne  is  sore,  thoagh  fall  of  state,  and  slow." 

—lb.  p.  307. 

We  most,  however,  leave  the  pleasant  process  of  calling 
fine  things  to  devote  a  few  pages,  in  conclusion,  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  editor, — a  task  by  no  means  pleasant,  as  we  do 
not  find  he  has  carried  oat  in  any  respectable  measare 
even  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 

The  correction  of  obvious  errors,  which  he  professes  to 
have  made,  of  coarse  deprives  the  collection  of  the  special 
value  attaching  to  fae-BimUe  reprints;  and  unless  this 
system  of  correction  be  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  had 
maeh  better  be  left  altogether  on  one  side.  Our  impres- 
sion of  this  series  of  Chapman's  plays  is  that  a  very  little 
less  correcting  of  the  texts,  and  an  additional  amount  of 
care  in  correcting  the  press,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
veritable  rerbdUim  reprint ;  and  with  that  we  should  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied.  With  the  volumes  as  they  stand, 
we  aiB  not  altogether  satisfied ;  because,  although  we  give 
Ht.  Pearson  full  credit  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  he  has 
shown  in  reprinting  this  and  other  capital  sets  of  volumes, 
in  an  extremely  antiquated  and  appropriate  style,  such  as 
can  only  be  acceptable  to  the  limited  higher  class  of 
readers,  still  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  intentions  have  been  carried  out  by  the  person 
employed  to  write  the  memoir  and  edit  the  text.  The 
editor  of  such  texts  as  Chapman's,  even  if  merely  reprinted 
verbatim,  should  be  a  man  of  some  considerable  intelli- 
gence; bat  we  should  imagine  that  some  of  the  best 
printing-houses  must  employ  "  readers  "  who  are  amply 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  The  editor  of  a  revised  text  of 
Chapman,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  a  man  of  a  very 
high  intelligence — ^far  above  the  highest  printer's-reader 
standard;  but  even  that  standard,  we  regret  to  think, 
would  be  too  high  to  try  Mr.  Pearson's  editor  by.  The 
number  of  obvious  clerical  blunders  which  he  has  left  in 
these  volumes  is  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  in  the  bona 
fides  of  his  professions  as  to  his  editorial  work.  He  savs 
he  has  corrected  obvious  errors ;  but  when  we  find  through- 
oat  the  three  volumes,  as  we  do,  innumerable  repetitions 
of  words,  substitutions  of  commas  for  periods,  and  vice 
ver$dy  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  these  are  not  errors  of 
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carelessness  in  the  reproduction.  At  all  events,  snch  errors 
as  these  are  only  excusable  on  the  plea  of  fac'simile  repro- 
duction; and,  so  far  as  the  editor's  culpability  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  but  little  whether  he  has  omitted  to 
correct  them  as  errors  in  the  original  texts,  or  let  them 
creep  into  the  reprint  through  want  of  watchfulness. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  business,  and  indeed  almost  im- 
practicable, to  compare  the  reprint  with  the  original 
quartos,  all  of  which  are  scarce,  and  some  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  Printing  in 
England,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  was  notoriously  slovenly  and 
incorrect  to  the  last  degree ;  but  supposing  the  number  of 
blunders  in  these  three  volumes  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
number  in  a  set  of  the  quartos,  we  must  assume  that  Chap- 
man was  rather  worse  served  by  the  printers  than  most  of 
the  dramatists  of  his  day,  or  else  that  he  was  himself  a 
very  bad  corrector  of  the  press.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  proofs  of  his  plays,  as  he 
complains,  concerning  his  Masque  of  the  Middle  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  ''  the  unexpected  haste  of  the  printer^ 
which  he  never  let  me  know,  and  never  sending  me  a  proof, 
till  he  had  past  those  speeches;  I  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  he  could  have  been  so  forward."  How  he  would 
have  dealt  with  the  proof,  in  matters  of  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  mere  typographical  correctness,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  with  certainty;  but  we  suspect  he  is 
himself  chargeable  with  a  good  deal  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
his  texts.  Probably  if  he  had  proofs  sent  to  him,  the 
printer  of  those  days  relied  on  him  somewhat ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  frequent  looseness  of  his  style,  he  was  not 
a  scrupulously  accurate  person.  We  should  suppose,  from 
the  elaborately  antiquated  appearance  of  these  reprints, 
that  great  care  was  taken  as  to  the  main  features  of  the 
material  get-up,  whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  compositors' 
and  reader's  work ;  and  we  should  deem  it  safe  to  assume 
that,  when  a  page  is  here  set  up  in  lines,  like  verse,  it  was 
BO  set  up  in  the  quarto,  when  it  is  here  set  up  in  para- 
graphs, like  prose,  the  quarto  was  the  authority  for  that 
also.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  plays  are 
full  of  passages,  mainly  poetic  and  divisible  into  iambic 
lines,  but  set  up  in  paragraphs,  while  others  are  full  of 
pure  prose  passages,  divided  into  lines,  each  commencing 
with  a  capital  letter.     Tbi£  would  seem  to  argue  an  entire 
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want  of  nicety  in  details,  snch  as  one  associates  with  great 
carelessness ;  and,  indeed,  it  corresponds  with  the  cnrions 
foshion  Chapman  has,  in  common  with  many  other  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  of  lapsing  now  into  prose  pure  and 
simple,  now  into  semi-rhythmic  prose,  and  now  into  prosaic 
irregular  verse.  The  paragraph  opening  the  '*  pleasant 
comedie,  entitnled"  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  is  full 
of  poetic  expression,  and  divisible  into  lines,  most  of  which 
are  admirable  ones,  though  some  are  shaky  enough  to 
illastrate  what  we  have  just  said.  Set  in  lines,  the  para- 
graph, which  we  give  in  the  orthography  and  punctuation 
of  the  original,*  as  a  specimen,  runs  thus: — 

*'  Tet  hath  the  morning  sprinckled  throwt  the  olowdes, 
Bat  halfe  her  tinctnre  and  the  soyle  of  night 
Stiokes  stil  npon  the  bosome  of  the  ayre : 
Tet  sleepe  doth  rest  my  love  for  Natures  debt 
And  through  her  windowe,  and  this  dim  twee-light, 
Her  maide,  nor  any  waking  I  can  see. 
This  is  the  holy  Greene,  my  wifee  close  walke. 
To  which  not  any  bat  herselfe  alone 
Hath  any  key,  onely  that  I  have  clapt 
Her  key  in  waxe,  and  made  this  connterfeite, 
To  the  which  I  steal  accesse  to  worke  this  rare 
&  politike  deyioe  :    Faire  is  my  wife 
And  yong  and  delicate,  although  too  religious 
In  the  purest  sorte,  but  pure  religion  being 
But  mental  stuffe,  and  senoe,  indeed,  al  for  it  selfe, 
Is  to  be  doubted,  that  when  an  object  comes 
fit  to  her  humour  she  wil  intercept 
Religious  letters  sent  unto  her  minde, 
And  yeeld  unto  the  motion  of  her  bloud, 
Heere  have  I  brought  then  two  rich  agots  for  her, 
Graven  with  two  poses  of  mine  own  devising, 
Por  Poets  lie  not  trust,  nor  friends,  nor  any." 

Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

It  is  only  after  the  twelfth  line  that  there  is  any  question 
as  between  prose  and  verse :  the  rhythmic  quality  of  the 
first  twelve  lines  is  extremely  high ;  but  when  the  dotard, 
who  has  uttered  thus  far  poetically,  begins  his  stupid 
drivel  about  his  wife's  religion,  he  lapses  towards  prose. 
We  doubt  whether  this  was  intentional  art  on  the  part  of 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  hare  not  retained  the  obBolete  spelling  and 
punctuation  thronghoat  our  extracts. 
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Ohapman,  but  rather  snspeot  he  fell  into  one  of  his  doses 
on  the  borderland  between  verse  and  prose ;  for  the  pas- 
sage is  prosy  more  by  its  feebleness  and  dryness  than  by 
its  quality  of  rhythm ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  noblest 
fiery  passages  in  Busey  d^Amboie  have  lines  in  them  quite 
as  rough  as — 

"  Ax»d  young  and  delicate,  although  too  religious,'* 
or — 

''Is  to  be  doubted,  that  wheo  an  object  comes ; '* 

and  Chapman  also  frequently  introduces  into  his  finer 
speeches  and  dialogue  Alexandrines  as  distinct  as — 

**  But  mental  stuffe,  and  sence,  indeed,  al  for  it  selfe,'* 

though  they  are  seldom  hard  and  prosy  like  that,  unless 
the  matter  is  hard  and  prosy.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that 
e^en  the  metaphor  of  mtercepting  **  religious  letters  sent 
unto  her  minde,"  by  which  he  leads  back  to  poetic  style, 
is,  in  itself,  of  a  prosaic  though  ingenious  character. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  for  the  moment,  is  more 
with  Chapman's  editor  than  with  himself;  and  we  must 
not  digress  further  into  criticism  on  his  style  and  method. 
Our  readers  will  understand  that  we  have  not  undertaken 
the  task  of  collating  this  reprint  with  aU  the  quartos ;  but 
in  reading  the  plays  we  have  noted  down  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  there  are  obvious  blunders,  which,  even 
if  they  are  in  the  quartos,  should,  on  the  plan  professed  by 
the  editor,  have  been  corrected.  We  have  already  hinted 
that  we  do  not  credit  the  quartos  with  these  blunders  at 
all ;  and,  in  order  that  we  might  have  something  more 
than  mere  surmise  to  go  upon,  we  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  collating  one  of  the  original  editions  with  Mr.  Pearson's 
reprint.  The  one  we  have  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Ccesar  and  Pompey ;  and  we  must  premise  that,  in  our  copy 
of  the  reprint,  that  play  is  rather  less  thickly  marked  as  to 
blunders  than  most  of  them  are.  However,  in  the  course 
of  the  five  acts  (sixty-eight  pages),  we  had  noted  no  less 
than  eighteen  errors,*  of  a  most  careless  character,  and 

*  We  give  chapter  and  Terse,  as  follows : — CcBs<ir  and  Pompey  is  in  Vol.  IL 
(1)  P.  180,  1.  4,  a  period  wrongly  pnt  at  the  end  of  the  line.  (9)  P.  IH 
1.  38,  "tten"  for  "then.''  (8)  P-  1^1»  1-  «,  "0  Vilhime"  for  "A  VU- 
laine."  (4)  P.  141,  1.  82,  "then"  for  "then."  (5)  P.  145,  L  15,  "Thou 
thon,"  for  "Though  thou."    (6)  P.  149,  1.  13,  «Fi>."  for  "Kift."     (7)  P. 

.w.  -' 


Uine."  (4)  P.  141,  1.  82,  "then"  for  "then."  (5)  P.  145,  L  15,  "Thou 
thou,"  for  "Though  thou."  (6)  P.  149,  1.  13,  «Fi>."  for  "Kift."  (7)  P. 
149, 1. 28,  '*  CcM."  for  «  Cos."  (8)  P.  156,  L  25,  « mfngl'd  "  for  «  minglU"  (9) 
P.  164,  1.  6,  "  CnM."for"^nM."     (10)  P.  164,  1.  82,  "0  blest  oven"  for 
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not  one  of  which  appears,  on  referenee,  in  the  qnarto. 
This  yields  an  average,  for  the  whole  work,  of  nearly  a 
hundred  errors  per  volame  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pages !  We  shonld  recommend  Mr.  Pearson  to 
change  his  editor  as  soon  as  possible,  if  he  intends  to  go  on 
with  this  yaloable  series  of  reprints,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
he  does.  If  all  of  the  qnartos  are  of  much  the  same 
character  as  the  Casar  and  Pompey, — and  we  see  no  reason 
to  donbt  this,  looking  at  the  general  style  of  language  and 
printing  in  that  day, — they  are  by  no  means  easy  things  to 
edit,  even  on  the  principle  of  correcting  obyious  clerical 
blunders.  But  an  editor  who  makes  at  least  as  many 
fresh  blunders  as  he  removes  old  ones,  is  some  few  degrees 
worse  than  useless. 

The  passage  quoted  at  page  67  is,  judging  from  the 
Ca$ar  nmd  Pompey,  a  fair  sample  of  Chapman's  text.  It 
will  be  admitted  ihat  modem  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion would  render  it  much  more  widely  acceptable,  and 
that  a  well-edited  text  is,  thus,  still  a  desideratum.  Let  us 
hope  that,  now  so  noble  a  poet  is  once  fairly  launched 
before  the  intellectual  classes,  he  will  find  among  them  an 
editor  who  wiU  carry  him  further. 

-  A  bl«rt  evw.-  (11)  P.  166, 1.  8,  •*  sowles  "  for  "/ow/fef."  (12)  P.  176, 1. 19, 
«  sun"  for  "fulL"  (18)  P.  178,  L  28,  «  beleese  "  for  **  beleefe."  (14)  P.  180, 
i  10,  "wnw  *  for  "farre.'*  (16)  P.  186,  1.  81,  "fo  "  for  "  so."  (16)  P.  186, 
L  83,  "-AfdL-for  "^c*."  (17)  P.  187,  !.  81,  "ar**  for  "  Cat''  (18)  P.  191, 
L  8,  '^  Gar."  fear  *^Porr    Not  one  of  thoM  blunders  ie  chargeable  on  the 


rrto,  as  we  haTo  already  stated.  We  do  not  say  these  are  all  the  errors  in 
reprint:  there  may  be  many  more ;  bat  these  eighteen  we  have  marked  in 
fusdiiig.  The  eatalog^  of  them  will  not  interest  most  of  onr  readers,  but  it 
it  a  **  TOfMher,"  and  will  serve  as  a  table  of  errata  for  anyone  who  happens  to 
haTd  tlM  Tobames,  and  who  oares  to  correct  that  play. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.    The  TraveUer^s  Guide  in  Sweden.     Adolf 
BoNNEBB.    Stockholm.    1871. 
2.  Histoire  de  SuSde.     Getbr.     Paris.     1844.' 
8.  Murray*8  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Denmark,  Nor^ 
way,  and  Sweden.     1871. 

The  tourist  who  has  exhausted  the  well-worn  tracks  of 
Continental  travel,  may  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  holiday 
experiences  by  turning  his  steps  to  Sweden,  where  he  will 
find  charming  scenery,  easy  locomotion,  kindly  people, 
a  delicious  summer  climate,  and — under  our  breath  let  us 
say  it — moderate  hotel  bills. 

At  the  present  time,  Sweden  is  a  much  cheaper  country 
to  travel  in  than  Norway.  It  is  true  the  scenery  is  not  so 
grand,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own ;  and  all  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  interest  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  traveller.  To  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
touring  adventures,  the  wilder  parts  of  Dalecarlia  and  the 
extreme  north  of  Sweden  will  offer  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  *'  roughing  it." 

Before  touching  on  the  writer's  impressions  during  a 
recent  tour  in  the  country,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
of  the  history  and  political  position  of  Sweden  in  times 
past.  Unless  we  try  to  rearrange  the  chess-board  of 
Europe  and  watch  the  game  that  was  played  by  the 
political  pieces  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  shall  hardly 
realise  with  accuracy  the  influence  of  Sweden  when  she  was 
the  foremost  defender  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
result  of  the  great  Reformation.  During  the  Thirty  Tears* 
War  Sweden  possessed  the  undoubted  supremacy  in  Northern 
Europe.  In  his  new  edition  of  WhitelocVs  Memorials,  Mr. 
Beeve  says,  "  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Europe  if  Sweden 
had  retained  the  position  to  which  her  greatest  sovereign 
and  minister  had  raised  her,  and  if  the  insane  audacity  of 
Charles  XII.  had  not  sunk  before  the  barbarous  but  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great." 

Whitelock,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ambassador  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  to  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  This  embassy,  the  political  results  of  which  were 
conceived  and  calculated  by  Cromwell  himself,  *'  laid  the 
basis,"  says  Mr.  Beeve,  ''of  that  close  amity  between  Sweden 
and  this  country  which  has  seldom  been  interrupted  and 
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never  but  to  oar  mataal  injury.  But  though  the  power  of 
Britain  has  increased  in  that  interval  and  the  jpower  of 
Sweden  has  declined,  many  of  the  same  considerations  and 
inducements  exist  in  equal  or  in  greater  force  at  this 
moment  to  lead  the  statesmen  of  England  to  give  their 
best  support  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  and  to  desire  that 
Sweden  should  regain  that  ascendency  in  the  Baltic  which 
she  so  gloriously  acquired  and  exercised  in  the  seventeenth 
century." 

The  prominent  position  of  Sweden  at  that  period  was 
the  more  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  how  late  the  country 
was  in  taking  her  place  in  Christendom.  Paganism  lingered 
in  Scandinavia  longer  than  in  any  other  country  of  Western 
Europe ;  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  the  Kings 
of  Upsala  (the  chief  temple  of  the  old  gods)  embraced 
Ghristianityi  calling  themselves  henceforth  Kings  of  Sweden. 
Even  two  centuries  later  than  this,  the  belief  in  Odin  and 
Thor  lingered  in  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  peasantry, 
isolated  from  European  progress  by  geographical  position 
and  surrounded  by  the  sterner  aspects  of  nature.  Even 
now  the  name  of  Odin  is  not  entirely  lost ;  he  is  regarded 
as  a  demon,  and  angry  people  consign  their  friends  to  his 
protection,  as  the  devil  is  invoked  elsewhere.  Geyer,  in 
his  account  of  Sweden,  says  that  '^  there  are  districts  where 
the  peasants  still  leave  a  bundle  of  hay  for  Odin's  horses.*' 

The  Church  of  Bome  has  ever  wisely  temporised  with 
popular  pejudice,  and  the  monks,  during  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  interfered  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  customs  of  the  people.  Christian  celebrations 
were  engrafted  on  heathen  festivals.  At  Jul-blot,  as  Christ- 
mas is  still  called  in  adherence  to  its  ancient  name,  many 
observances  that  have  their  root  in  Paganism  are  even  now 
preserved.  The  recollections  of  Yggdrasil,  the  great  ash- 
tree  which  represented  the  universe  in  the  early  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  are  interwoven  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  in  some  of  the  mediaeval  traditions  relating  to  tHe 
tree  of  the  Cross.  The  Dalecarlia  St.  John's  Day  is  iden- 
tical with  the  season  when  they  held  high  festival  in  honour 
of  Balder. 

In  christenings  and  burials  many  old  Pagan  rites  have 
left  their  trace  in  the  tenacious  superstitions  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology  was  the  power  which  they  attributed  to 
Bunes  or  Norse  letters.     Besides  Odin,  who  was  repre- 
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senied  as  the  master  of  Bones^  the  poets  and  prophets 
were  supposed  to  ][)0Bsess  the  secret  and  the  power  of  Banes. 

Some  of  the  Bnnic  characters  resemble  the  Boman  alpha- 
bet ;  bat  Frederic  Yon  Schlegel  thinks  that  the  PhcBnicians 
in  all  probability  yisited  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and, 
carrying  the  art  of  writing  to  these  northern  regions,  gave 
a  common  origm  to  their  letters. 

Orimm  sapposes  that  rune  is  derived  from  runen  (i.e.  to 
make  a  slight  incision  or  scratch).  There  were  '*  ranes  of 
victory,"  "  storm  runes,"  "  herb  runes,"  and  "  mind  runes." 
When  the  ignorant  people  found  that  ideas  were  communis 
eated  through  these  runes  they  attributed  to  them  a  mys- 
terious influence;  and,  as  ^'knowledge  is  power,"  they 
supposed  that  the  initiated  were  enabled  to  cast  Bunic  spells 
over  their  enemies.  The  willow  wands  on  which  these 
mysterious  characters  were  inscribed  were  anciently  used 
in  the  performance  of  magic  ceremonies,  but  in  later  days 
came  to  be  employed  for  noting  the  succession  of  time — a 
sort  of  rude  almanac  which  is  still  in  vogue.  These  notched 
sticks,  moreover,  were  used  in  keeping  ordinary  accounts 
between  families  and  the  persons  from  whom  they  received, 
their  daily  supplies.  The  same  things,  formerly  in  common 
use  with  us,  are  called  tallies.    It  is  Swift  who  says : — 

"  From  his  mg  the  skew'r  he  takes^ 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes, 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground'; 
There,  take  my  tally  for  ten  thousand  pound." 

The  changes  which  have  come  over  popular  customs  and 
superstitions,  as  ignorance  and  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown 
are  cleared  away,  remind  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Swedish 
poet  Tegn6r,  who  says : — 

**  The  old  will  not  for  ever  last, 
Nor  can  custom's  worn-out  codes 
,  Be  again  renewed  for  aye  ; 

That  must  perish  which  corrodes, 
And  the  new  must  rise  like  day 
From  the  ruins  of  the  past." 

Modem  researches  into  the  folk-lore  of  Scandinavia  have 
revealed  the  mythological  origin  of  many  of  our  nursery 
tales,  such  as  Jack  the  Oiant  KiUer,  Cinderella^  Pubs  in  Boots, 
&o.  Trolldom,  or  witchcraft,  is  regarded  as  a  potent  spell 
even  now.    When  a  child  is  bom,  care  is  taken  to  keep  fire 
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bmning  in  the  room  till  it  is  baptized,  or  the  *'  troll "  will 
exchajige  it  for  another.  The  northern  side  of  the  church- 
yard is  spoken  of  as  ''  the  black  north/'  the  abode  of  evil. 
At  Christmas  the  floor  is  strewed  with  sprigs  of  juniper, 
which  emit  a  very  pleasant  odour ;  and  in  a  propitiatory 
spirit,  when  the  Jul  lights  are  lighted,  a  tankard  is  set 
apart,  called  angla  51,  or  angel's  ale.  Games,  too,  are 
played  which  are  said  to  represent  sacrificial  dances. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  amongst  the  people  con- 
nected with  their  conversion  to  Christiaxuty,  which  is,  that 
those  of  their  ancestors  who  have  died  heathens  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doomed  to  serve  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
they  remain  as  an  invisible  presence  in  the  house.  Every 
household  has  its  Tomte  Gubbe,  or  ''  little  old  man,"  who 
is  a  friendly  sort  of  fellow.  He  loves  cleanliness  and  thrif ti- 
neas, and  il  these  excellent  qualities  are  not  observed  he  is 
supposed  to  be  very  angry,  and  the  house  will  not  prosper 
in  consequence.  The  inmates  must  be  kind  to  all  the 
animals;  he  is  as  good  as  a  ^'Prevention  of  Cruelty  Society," 
and  punishes  those  who  are  not  merciful  to  their  beasts. 
At  Christmas,  if  the  shoes  of  all  the  household  are  laid 
tc^ether  at  bedtime,  the  ''  little  old  man  "  will  take*  care 
that  there  is  unanimity  in  the  family  through  the  coming 
year. 

One  of  the  earliest  benefits  resulting  to  Sweden  from  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  that  the  peasants,  incited 
by  the  priesthood,  laboured  at  making  roads  and  bridges. 
They  were  taught  that  it  was  a  means  of  working  out  their 
salvation,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  son  to  build 
a  bridge  for  the  benefit  of  his  deceased  father's  soul. 

The  quarrel  which  was  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages  between 
the  nobles  and  the  peasants  throughout  Western  Europe 
was  the  cause  of  much  intestine  commotion  in  Sweden. 
Magnus  the  First,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1275 — a  man 
in  advance  of  his  times — showed  great  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  putting  down  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  nobles. 
The  Kings  of  Sweden  have  generally  been  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  against  the  nobility  and  the  hierarchy.  Birger 
Jarl,  the  founder  of  Stockholm,  succeeded  Magnus,  and 
enacted  many  excellent  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  Women,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
victims  of  rapacity  and  oppression  were  specially  protected 
by  his  wise  and  humane  legislation.  The  old  chronicle 
Bays  that  when  he  died   ''the  women  of  Sweden  wailed 
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and  bemoaned  his  decease."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Swedes  were  four  centuries  in  advance  of  us  in  acknow- 
ledging the  great  moral  truth,  that  slavery  is  a  crime 
against  humanity.  Thorkill,  the  minister  of  Birger  Jarl, 
passed  a  law  against  the  sale  of  slaves,  on  the  ground 
*'  That'it  was  in  the  highest  degree  criminal  for  Christians 
to  sell  men  whom  Christ  had  redeemed  with  His  blood." 

The  darkest  pages  of  Sweden's  history  are  those  con- 
nected with  Denmark.  The  dissensions  in  Scandinavia  in 
the  fourteenth  century  were  arrested  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Swedes,  and  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  effected 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Danish  Margaret,  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  as  she  was  called.  The  well-known 
treaty  of  Calmar  (a  compact  resulting  from  her  ambitious 
diplomacy)  weighed  heavily  upon  Sweden  for  more  than  a 
century,  impeding  the  natural  development  of  a  people 
who  specially  demanded  independence. 

Whatever  modern  enthusiasts,  like  Grundtvig,  may  say  of 
the  ''  Trefoil/'  as  the  Pan-Scandinavians  delight  to  call  the 
three  kingdoms,  history  shows  us  little  else  but  antagonism 
among  these  northern  people.  Certain  it  is  that  Sweden's 
prosperity  dates  from  the  time  when  she  shook  herself  free 
from  the  tyrannous  grasp  of  Denmark. 

This  event  was  hastened  by  the  "Bloodbad"  (blood- 
bath) of  Stockholm — a  crime  which  stands  in  the  judgment 
roU  of  history  side  by  side  with  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. This  crime  was  nothing  less  than  a  general 
assassination  of  Swedish  nobles,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  treachery,  by  order  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 
It  is  said  that  six  hundred  persons  fell  victims  to  the 
monster's  cruelty.  The  father  of  Gustavus  Yasa — a  name 
indissolubly  connected  with  Swedish  history — was  slain  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  was  to  avenge  both  public  and  private 
wrongs  that  his  heroic  son  came  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
his  country.  There  are  few  more  romantic  stories  than 
the  narrative  of  the  long  wanderings  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  the  younger  Yasa.  His  high  birth  and  early 
promise  of  personal  distinction,  even  while  a  youth,  had 
rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Danish  Court. 
He  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment ; 
but  on  hearing  that  the  Danes  made  a  boast  that  "  They 
would  kill  all  the  richest  nobles  of  Sweden  and  marry  their 
widows,"  he  resolved  to  effect  his  escape  and  return  to  aid 
his  country.    There  is  a  quaint  description  in  the  old 
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chronicles  of  how  he  got  safe  to  Lnbeck  disguised  as  a 
cattle-drover,  and  remained  there  eight  months,  to  the 
g^eat  perplexity  of  the  good  merchants,  who,  for  a  long 
time,  were  uncertain  whether  to  deliver  him  up  to  Den- 
mark, or  to  give  him  material  help  to  prosecute  the 
national  struggle  for  independence.  Nils  Bronn,  the  burgo- 
master, was  his  friend,  and  he  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues 
that  the  Banish  monarchs  had  already  curtailed  the  com- 
merce and  power  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  that  this  brave 
knight  might  help  to  set  bounds  to  these  encroachments. 

Accordingly  Gustavus  was  honourably  despatched  to 
Sweden,  supplied  with  money  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
fortress  of  Stockholm  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes, 
and,  like  Calmar,  both  places  were  defended  by  noble 
ladies,  the  widows  of  the  late  governors.  Kristina 
Oyllenstjema,  who  held  Stockholm,  gladly  welcomed 
Gustavus,  but  the  want  of  unanimity  amongst  the  towns- 
folk prevented  him  from  successfully  aiding  the  cause  of 
liberation.  He  just  managed  to  escape  the  general 
massacre  of  the  ''  Bloodbad,"  which  followed  his  arrival  in 
the  capital,  and,  with  some  other  nobles  who  had  been  out- 
lawed by  the  brutal  Christian,  fled  for  safety  to  the  forests 
of  Dalecarlia,  or  Delame,  as  it  really  is  called  by  the 
Swedes. 

This  wild,  but  most  picturesque  district,  with  its  vast 
forests,  its  green  valleys,  and  innumerable  lakes,  is  inhabited 
by  a  bold,  independent,  and  loyal  race ;  their  character, 
like  their  costume,  has  remained  unchanged  to  this  day. 
They  made  it  their  boast  "that  Dalecarlia  could  send 
20,(M)0  white-coated  men  who  would  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  when  that  failed,  on  the  bark  of  trees  pounded." 

It  was  amongst  these  people  that  Gustavus,  having  cut 
off  his  flowing  locks  and  assumed  the  garb  of  a  peasant, 
sought  a  refuge  till  the  evil  time  should  be  overpast.  The 
Dalesmen,  like  all  Swedes,  are  well  up  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  they  delight  to  point  out  each  spot 
where  their  great  hero  had  sought  shelter  and  hospitaUty 
during  his  perilous  sojourn  amongst  them,  when  his  steps 
were  tracked  by  the  brutal  foe  who  sought  his  life  at  every 
turn.  Thrice  he  was  saved  by  woman's  wit.  It  was  the 
wife  of  Larsson,  whose  homestead  was  on  lake  Siljan,  who 
huddled  him  into  the  cellar  and  rolled  an  ale-tub  over  the 
trap-door,  when  the  Danish  spies  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
It  was  his  hostess  at  Omas  who  saved  him  from  the 
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treachery  of  her  husband.  The  window  of  the  house  is 
still  shown  from  which  she  let  him  down  by  means  of  that 
long  narrow  towelling  they  use  in  Sweden.  She  had  pro- 
Tided  a  sledge,  and,  guided  by  the  bright  starlight  of  the 
clear  night,  he  sped  over  the  frozen  lake  Bunn,  and  found 
shelter  with  a  trusty  friend  on  the  other  side.  Gustavus 
was  obliged  to  be  constantly  changing  his  quarters  like 
a  hunted  beast  of  the  field.  On  one  occasion  the  Danish 
soldiers  actually  entered  a  cottage  in  the  hamlet  of  Isala> 
where  he  was.  The  wife  of  Sven  Elfsson,  the  owner,  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  baking,  and  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  she  turned  to  Gustavus  and  ame  him  a  smart  whack 
across  the  back  with  a  bread  shovel,  saying,  "  Why  do  jroa 
stand  there,  you  lout,  gaping  at  strangers  ?  Be  off  with 
you  to  the  bam  and  thrash."  Gustavus  took  the  hint,  and 
assuming  the  gait  of  a  boorish  fellow,  made  good  his  retreat. 

We  all  know  how  he  succeeded  at  length  in  rousing  the 
whole  country  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  enemies,  and 
in  1528  the  Danes  were  finally  driven  out  of  Sweden.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  States  the  Liberator  was  elected  Ejng,  and 
thus  was  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  country. 

Gustavus  Yasa  took  the  most  efScacious  means  of  sup- 
porting the  new  edifice  of  his  power  when  he  adopted  the 
Beformation.  The  wealth  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
Bomish  clergy  had  long  been  extremely  offensive  to  the 
Swedes — a  people  peculiarly  addicted  to  free  institutions. 
When  their  leader  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and 
as  a  practical  result  abolished  two-thirds  of  the  Church 
revenues,  he  did  that  which  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  large  majority,  the  strength  of  whose  religious  convic- 
tions was  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  their  hatred  of  the 
Bomish  priesthood. 

Schiller  says  of  Yasa  that  ''he  rescued  Sweden  from 
vassalage — reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  this  newly  organised  State  into  the  field  of 
European  politics."  He  goes  on  to  say, ''  What  this  great 
prince  had  merely  sketched  in  rude  outline,  was  filled  up 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  still  greater  mndson." 

It  is  said  that  when  Charles  IX.,  an  honest-intentioned 
man,  was  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind  over  his  difScult 
and  manifold  enterprises,  he  would  place  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  a  mere  child,  and  say^ 
''  Ille  faciet."    Never  was  a  prophecy  better  fulfilled  I 
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The  eommeneement  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry  beheld 
the  teirible  tragedy  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  in  which 
Sweden  was  destined  to  play  the  important  part.  It  was 
in  1628  that  Protestant  Europe  invited  Gastavas  Adolphas 
to  beeome  the  leader  of  the  coalition  formed  to  oppose 
Auflkia's  scheme  tox  restoring  the  Papal  supremacy  in 
Europe. 

''  Thronghoat  that  contest/'  remarks  Mr.  Beeve,  **  England 
had  b<Hne  no  part  in  it  worthy  of  herself  or  of  the  great 
cause  which  was  at  stake.  It  was  Sweden  which  had 
played  the  glorious  part  of  champion  and  leader  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  which  sent  forth  the  heroic  Gustavos 
and  the  politic  Oxenstiem  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  States." 

It  was  long  after  Gustavus  had  found  a  hero's  death  at 
Lutzen  that  Oxenstiem,  in  1648,  directed  from  Stockholm 
the  preliminary  negotiation  which  led  to  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  That  treaty  put  an  end  to  years  of  warfare, 
which,  statistics  prove,  bad  caused  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion in  Germany  of  three-quarters  of  her  population,  and 
e^iy  per  cent,  of  live  stock.  ''  Two  hundred  years  after 
the  war,"  says  Freytag,  •'  Germany  had  not  recovered  her 
losaes." 

The  son  of  Oxenstiem  was  one  of  the  envoys  who  signed 
the  treaty.  Writing  to  his  father,  be  expressed  diffidence 
in  conducting  such  imiK)rtant  diplomatic  affairs,  owing  to 
his  youth  and  inexperience.  To  this  the  sagacious  old 
minister  made  the  answer,  so  often  quoted  since,  "  You  do 
not  know,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  mankind  are 
governed." 

By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden  obtained  the  Ger- 
man duchies  of  Bremen,  Yerden,  Hither  Pomerania,  a  part 
of  Further  Pomerania,  and  Wismar,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Grerman  Diet. 

Whitelock,  ambassador  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Bn^and,  was  present  at  Stockholm  when  Queen  Christina 
abdicated  the  throne  in  1654.  His  description  of  the 
scene  is  most  graphic,  and  his  accoxmt  of  his  perilous 
joomeyings  and  strange  adventures  in  Sweden  makes  a 
most  amusing  book  of  historical  travel,  not  easily  matched 
for  its  racy  humour.  There  is  a  story  of  how  he  fell  out 
with  the  Mayor  of  Eoping,  who  denied  assistance  to  White^ 
lock's  people  on  their  joumey,  and  **  gave  ill  language  of 
the  Ei^liidi  Parliament,  saying  that  they  had  killed  their 
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king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cobblers."  White- 
lock  haughtily  demanded  satisfaction,  and  the  civic  func- 
tionary was  soon  obliged  to  eat  his  words  with  many 
humble  speeches.  At  Court,  Whitelock  asserted  his  claim 
to  precedence  against  all  comers,  even  in  the  sight  of  the 
Queen;  she  observed  the  passage  of  arms,  and  smilingly 
remarked,  **  Tou  do  well  to  make  them  know  themselves 
and  you  the  better."  This  little  incident  took  place  at  the 
audience  which  the  Queen  gave  to  the  envoy  of  the  Ozar 
of  Muscovy.  Amongst  the  assemblage  ''  who  marvelled  at 
the  uncouth  appearance  and  barbarous  manners  of  this 
savage  emissary,  none  could  have  surmised  that  less  than 
a  century  would  transfer  the  supremacy  of  the  North  from 
the  descendants  of  the  immortal  Gustavus  to  the  despotic 
power  which  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  Bussian 
Dteppes." 

The  influence  and  advantage  which  the  country  derived 
from  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War"  were  almost  entirely  lost  to 
her  by  the  mad  ambition  of  Charles  XII.  ''When  his 
splendid  army,"  says  Geyer,  "was  finally  destroyed  at 
Pultowa,  in  1709,  the  glorious  period  of  Swedish  history 
ends,  and  henceforth  she  sunk  into  a  second-rate  power." 

When  the  direct  line  of  the  House  of  Yasa  ended,  the 
House  of  Holstein  was  elected  by  the  States,  and  had  the 
merit  of  producing  one  good  king,  Gustavus  III.  Like  his 
contemporary,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  whom  he  resembled 
in  many  particulars,  he  was  a  sincere  reformer,  and  a  man 
of  enlightened  views.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
bloodless  revolution,  and  established  a  new  constitution. 
He  abolished  the  practice  of  torture,  reformed  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  cleared  the  army  and  navy  of  many 
corruptions,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace  and 
commerce. 

Following  up  the  advantages  he  had  acquired  by  the 
revolution,  Gustavus  aimed  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  and  at  the  last  Diet  he  assisted 
at  he  proclaimed  the  "Union  and  Safety  Act."  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  he  was  assassinated  at  a  masked 
ball  in  the  Opera  House,  leaving  his  work  of  reformation 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  reigning  dynasty. 

For  several  years  idfter  1792,  when  Gustavus  fell,  Sweden 
had  much  trouble  with  her  kings ;  his  son  and  successor 
was  dismissed  for  involving  the  country  in  wars  which 
caused  the  loss  of  Sweden's  two  finest  provinces,  Finland 
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and  Fomerania.  The  exhanstive  wars  in  which  the  ooontrv 
had  been  engaged  had  drained  her  physical  resources,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
Sweden  did  not  possess  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
in  this  estimate  Finland  was  incladed.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half. 

The  loss  of  Finland  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  Sweden,  for 
it  has  left  her  capital  peculiarly  exposed  to  foreign  inva- 
sion. 

In  a  recent  article*  "On  the  Present  Condition  of  Nor- 
way/' Mr.  Gosse  says,  "  Christiania  is  destined  to  become 
the  foremost  city  of  Scandinavia.  It  possesses  advantages 
that  Stockholm  has  lost.  When  that  city  rose  into  influence 
it  lay  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  with  its  provinces  before  and 
behind  it.  But  the  seizure  of  Finland  has  left  Stockholm 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Bussian  fleet." 

Crippled  as  Sweden  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XIII., 
yet  she  was  enabled  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  at  a 
very  critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Sweden  had  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and 
Marshal  Bemadotte,  who  found  himself  in  the  opposition 
ranks  to  his  former  leader,  has,  by  some,  been  accused  of 
ingratitude;  but  considering  that  he  had  been  elected 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  in  1810,  his  duty  was  clearly  to 
his  adopted  country.  He  it  was  who  led  60,000  men  to  the 
aid  of  Bluoher  on  the  eve  of  Leipsic,  thereby  greatly  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  aUies,  and  the  subsequent 
emancipation  of  Germany. 

This  led  to  important  results  in  Scandinavia.  Denmark 
was  obliged  to  concede  to  the  Crown  Prince,  in  the  treaty  of 
Kiel,  1814,  all  that  she  had  hitherto  refused.  Sweden 
thereby  received  Norway  as  an  independent  free  kingdom, 
in  return  for  her  possessions  in  Pomerania  and  for  the 
island  of  Biigen.  The  Norwegians  elected  Charles  XIII. 
as  their  king,  and  henceforth  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
been  under  one  crown. 

Notwithstanding  the  martial  character  of  its  founder, 
the  dynasty  of  Bemadotte  has  happily  given  to  Sweden 
half  a  century  of  peace,  and  in  consequence  her  resources 
have  been  largely  developed,  and  her  material  prosperity 
has  steadily  advanced.  The  country  was  formerly  neces- 
sitated to  import  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  cattle; 

•  Frcuer^g  Magazine^  February  1874. 
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bat  80  mnch  has  the  system  of  agricnltnre  improyed,  thai 
both  these  articles  now  form  implant  items  in  the  yearly 
list  of  exports.  Old  chronicles  record  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  Sweden  exported  com  and  cattle  to  England, 
Holland,  and  other  countries ;  bat  the  vicissitades  of  war 
had  BO  decimated  the  population,  that  they  were  inadequate 
to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  from  1660  till  1819  had  to 
import  annually  great  quantities  of  com. 

Out  of  the  8,000,000  people  who  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, about  260,000  are  owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate. 
This  division  of  property  has  given  rise  to  numerous  credit 
associations  of  landholders  to  supply  the  loan  of  capital 
to  small  proprietors.  The  general  credit  bank  for  land^ 
holders,  founded  in  1861,  and  to  which  the  Government 
has  furnished  a  relief  in  mone^  amounting  to  eight  millions 
Bds.,  was  created  with  the  view  of  negotiating  the  locms 
requisite  to  the  operations  of  the  above-named  associations. 
The  annual  production  of  all  sorts  of  com  is  100,000,000 
of  cubic  feet :  chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  wheat  crops 
not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Potatoes,  beans, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  rape,  beetroot,  &e^  are  culti- 
vated to  a  limited  extent. 

The  &rms  are  generally  small  throughout  Sweden;  the 
average  of  arable  land  is  about  28  acres  to  each  holding. 
As  the  farmhouses  and  buildings  are  abnost  invariably  of 
timber,  they  are  very  picturesque.  The  isolated  position  of 
these  homesteads  has  made  the  people  very  skilful  and 
independent.  The  farmer  is  often  such  a  good  meehaaie 
that  his  house,  mill,  agricultural  implements,  and  furni- 
ture, even  including  the  prinutive  clock,  is  his  own  handi- 
work. In  DalecarUa  the  peasants  rival  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Black  Forest  with  their  clock-making;  in  summer 
they  migrate  to  Stockholm  to  sell  their  wares,  which  are 
sent  all  over  the  country.  In  the  north  the  hay-fields 
have  a  curious  appearance,  for  the  mown  hay,  instead  of 
being  gathered  into  hay-cocks,  is  thrown  across  a  sort  of 
clothes-horse,  where  it  is  left  to  dry.  Another  thing  that 
appears  carious  to  the  stranger  is  thai  up  in  the  northern 
puts  of  Sweden  every  buildmg,  including  the  church,  has 
two  or  more  high  ladders  permanently  attached  to  the 
roof ;  one  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other.  This  is  a  custom 
legally  enforced,  for  the  greater  facility  of  reaching  tiiie 
roof  to  extiuguiedi  fires.  Disastrous  fires  are  very  frequent 
in  these  wooden  villages*    The  town  of  Gefle— the  most 
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ixn^itant  poii  in  the  Golf  of  Bothnia — was  almost 
entirely  deetroved  by  fire  in  1869. 

The  breed  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  greatly  improyed 
in  Sweden  of  late  years,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  enlightened 
coiKlact  of  the  Government,  for  the  Swedish  peasant  has 
an  inveterate  aversion  to  novelties.  Upwards  of  500  horses 
are  bred  annually  in  the  stnds  belongmg  to  Government, 
and  there  are  foorteen  model  dairy  urms  nnder  the  same 
auspices. 

A  few  years  will  probably  make  enormous  changes  in 
Sweden.  Vast  tracts  of  country  are  beinff  opened  up  bj 
railway  and  steamboat,  and  brought  into  direct  oommum- 
cation  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 

There  is  a  proverb  which  was  supposed^  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  veiy  early  times  in  Asia,  which  says, "  He 
who  would  grow  rich  must  go  to  the  North/'  Many 
English,  and  specially  several  Scotchmen,  seem  likely  to 
reidise  the  truth  of  this  saying,  for  the  indomitable  Briton 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  managers  of 
the  great  saw  mills,  iron  factories,  and  other  works.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  journal  called  Iron,  this  fact  is  men- 
tioned^  and  in  speaking  of  Swedish  tar,  tiie  writer  says : — 

**  At  the  preset  time  Sngland  is  indebted  to  Sweden  for  many 
luefbl  prodnots  wMdi  we  cannot  well  do  without.  Aa  the  demand 
in  this  coantry  has  increafle  of  late  years  for  the  articles  in  which 
Sweden,  with  its  vast  natural  wealth,  abounds,  so  the  commerce  of 
that  nation  has  moat  materially  expanded,  and  has  indeed  expe- 
rieneed  a  devdopment  which  is  alike  a  scarce  of  satisfbetion  and 
astonishment.  One  of  the  foremost  products  of  Sweden  whioh  has 
given  rise  to  a  eonsidecable  trade  in  this  eonntry  is  tar.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  this  is  quite  a  new  branch  of  bosiness  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  only  been  carried  to  its  present  magnitude  and  extent 
daring  the  past  few  years.  The  imports  of  tar  into  Hull  and 
London  from  Stockholm  and  Oothenbnrg  now  amoont  to  very  large 
totals,  the  Stockholm  tar,  according  to  general  opinion,  being  of  the 
very  best  quality  that  can  be  procnzed.** 

In  fact  it  realises  four  shilfings  a  barrel  more  than  any 
other.  The  vast  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  unequalled  by  any 
other  country,  offer  an  incomparable  opportunity  for  the 
supply  of  the  product. 

Hitherto  they  have  had  a  most  careless  way  of  felling 
timber ;  they  saw  off  the  tree  at  about  four  feet  from  the 
aground,  utterly  regardless  of  the  waste  of  two  or  three  feet 
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of  excellent  timber.  Ton  may  drive  for  miles  through 
woods  that  have  been  treated  in  this  way ;  but  Goyemment 
has  begun  to  exercise  a  wise  control  in  ail  matters  referring 
to  the  management  of  the  woods. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  cover  four-sevenths  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country.  The  fir  and  pine  are  the  prevailing 
trees,  but  the  birch  is  also  largely  present,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  variety,  with  its  bright  green  leaves  and  silvery 
bark,  to  the  masses  of  dark  "  needle  wood  "  which  fringe 
the  lakes  and  cover  the  iiill-sides.  The  birch  is  a  most 
useful  tree,  not  only  for  building  purposes  and  for  f urxu- 
ture,  but  the  outer  bark,  which  is  easily  stripped  off  in 
spring,  is  used  for  thatching  houses,  making  baskets,  and 
even  soling  shoes. 

At  the  Scandinavian  Exhibition  in  1872,  which  took 
place  at  Copenhagen,  we  saw  several  specimens  of  the 
portable  timber  houses,  which,  it  seems,  are  likely  to  be 
largely  imported  into  England,  now  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing has  so  much  increased  with  us.  We  understand  that 
several  gentlemen  in  Devonshire  have  tried  these  wooden 
structures,  and  have  found  them  answer  extremely  well, 
both  as  regards  comfort  and  economy.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  timber  houses  are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
Bummer  than  any  other  kind  of  dwelling.  Possibly  the 
time  will  come  when  houses  are  no  longer  the  inevitable 
fixtures  they  are  at  present,  but  will  be  set  up  on  the  Welsh 
sands  or  Devonshire  moors  for  the  autumn,  or  even  erected 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  schools,  to 
suit  the  temporary  requirements  of  the  owner  and  his 
family. 

Norway  and  Sweden  send  us  ready-made  window  frames, 
doors,  and  joists ;  and  the  trade,  which  is  largely  increas- 
ing, is  to  our  mutual  advantage,  for  the  labour-market  is 
still  much  cheaper  than  with  us.  Great  manufactories  of 
lucifer  matches  have  been  established,  especially  at  Jonko- 
ping,  where  the  refuse  of  the  timber  working  is  utilised  for 
the  matches  and  match-boxes.  This  industry,  together 
with  a  large  paper  manufactory  on  the  lake  Munks,  has  so 
increased  the  town  of  Jonkoping  of  late  years,  that  its 
sudden  growth  is  almost  parallel  to  some  of  the  American 
towns  that  we  hear  of  in  the  "far  West." 

It  is  hardly  possible,  without  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Sweden,  to  reabse  the  "  opening  up  "  of  the  country  which 
has  resulted  from  the  improvements  in  modem  locomotion* 
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At  present  there  is  not  mnoh  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  railway  completed;  bat  the  water  commmunication  is  the 
great  feature  of  Swedish  travelling.  Two-thirds  of  the 
mileage  of  railroad  is  under  Govemment,  the  rest  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies.  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty about  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  long  lines, 
which  have  had  great  engineering  expenses ;  but  some  of 
the  short  lines  pay  very  well ;  the  one  between  the  port  of 
Gefle  and  the  mining  town  of  Falun,  in  Dalecarlia,  pays 
18  per  cent,  to  the  onginal  shareholders. 

There  are  in  Sweden  no  less  than  two  hundred  passenger 
steamers,  which  navigate  the  Baltic,  or  keep  up  the  internal 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  canalisation  of  the  rivers  has  been  carried  out  with 
singular  boldness  and  ingenuity.  The  traveller  may  be 
fairly  surprised  to  find  that  the  plucky  little  steamer,  in 
wluch  he  has  taken  his  berth  for  a  day  and  a  night,  is 
undaunted  by  up-hill  or  down-hill,  and  surmounts  all  diffi- 
culties of  level  by  means  of  a  series  of  locks. 

We  made  our  first  experience  of  this  system  of  travelling 
on  our  return  journey  from  Dalecarlia.  From  Gustav, 
on  the  lake  Bunn,  we  had  driven  some  eight  hours  across 
a  wild  but  beaut^ul  country.  For  the  most  part  it  was 
little  more  than  a  tract  through  forests,  skirting  innumer- 
able lakes,  and  passing  through  a  luxuriant  wilderness  of 
exquisite  wild  flowers,  whose  sweet  scent  made  the  air  per- 
fectly delicious.  It  was  a  drive  never  to  be  forgotten,  afford- 
ing such  a  variety  of  charming  scenery  and  such  quaint 
experiences  of  travel.  At  the  post-houses  (the  only  dwell- 
ings we  saw)  we  had  to  wait  for  the  horses  to  be  caught, 
but  they  were  law-respecting  animals,  and  in  all  their 
actions  showed  a  sense  of  the  newly-enacted  regulations 
which  facilitate  travelling  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Sweden. 
One  of  our  companions  had  the  honour  and  glory  of  driving 
himself  and  the  luggage  in  a  cariole ;  but  part  of  the  way 
the  writer  and  another  friend  were  in  a  sort  of  dilapidated 
drosky,  and  a  pair  of  horses  that  had  for  driver  a  diminu- 
tive boy,  apparently  about  six  or  seven  years  old;  he 
climbed  with  some  difficulty  into  his  seat.  His  presence 
was,  we  imagine,  rather  a  compliment  to  the  travellers  than 
a  necessity  to  the  horses,  for  they  went  their  way  with 
remarkable  sagacity,  and  on  arriving  at  Smedjebacken 
the  vehicles  returned  home  with  their  one  driver,  the 
second  horse  and  carriage  following  behind. 
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We  slept  at  Smedjebacken^  a  neat  little  ioim,  which  has 
its  local  railway,  its  fomaces,  and  fabrics,  an  oasis  of 
civilisation  in  the  wilds.  This  place  has  been  bronchi 
within  twenty-foor  honrs  of  direct  steam  coznmnnication 
with  Stockholm,  by  means  of  the  canalisation  of  the 
river  Eolback.  Six  steamers  are  employed  in  this  traffic. 
The  cuisine  on  board  these  passenger  boats  is  excellent. 
The  traveller  must  be  very  difficult  to  please  who  cannot 
enjoy  slices  of  cold  boiled  bear,  reindeer  tongne,  dried 
salmon  with  eggs,  besides  delicions  wild  strawberries  and 
cream  for  dessert,  and  Svenska  punch  at  discretion,  or 
indiscretion,  if  he  does  not  know  its  strength.  He  can  be 
regaled  with  these,  and  many  other  delicacies,  on  deck, 
wUile  gliding  past  all  the  diverse  combinations  of  wood 
and  water  whicn  make  u^  the  picture. 

At  one  time  you  are  in  a  wide  expanse  of  lake,  whose 
receding  shores  stretch  away  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Dalecarlian  mountains,  or  you  find  yourself  in  a  channel 
so  narrow  that  the  trees,  on  either  side,  meet  overhead,  and 
form  a  continuous  archway  of  greenery.  It  was,  in  pass- 
ing through  an  avenue  of  foliage  like  tms,  that  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  what  appeared  a  precipice, 
or  abrupt  hill-side.  Below  us,  like  a  map,  were  the  woods 
and  fields,  with  scattered  homesteads,  and  far  away  the 
silvery  line  of  the  canal  threading  its  course  through  the 
green  meadows.  That  our  steamer  should  go  bodily  down 
this  declivity  to  the  nether  world,  seemed  unlike  the 
^*  habits  of  the  animal,"  but  it  was  very  soon  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

A  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
of  nine  locks,  let  us  down  into  the  plain.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  Titanic  staircase,  the  canal  turns  abruptly  at  right 
angles,  which  adds  to  the  peculiarity  of  construction. 
More  than  an  hour  is  occupied  in  the  descent,  and  after  the 
novice  has  made  the  experience  of  one  lock,  he  generally 
(roes  on  shore.  These  interludes,  which  occur  several 
times  during  the  day,  are  a  very  agreeable  change  in  the 
monotony  of  travelling.  On  this  occasion  it  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  fine  waterfall,  where,  in  natural 
course,  the  river  tumbles  over  the  precipice  with  a  bound 
of  noisy,  gleeful  liberty,  its  white  sheets  of  foam  breaking 
into  a  cloud  of  feathery  spray.  This  wild  play  of  waters, 
embanked  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  undergrowth  of 
the  old  forest  trees,  whose  gnarled  roots  ding  round  ibe 
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prey  moss-covered  stones,  is  in  corioas  contrast  to  the 
sister  stream,  which  is  forced  tlurongh  straight  hanks  and 
granite  buttresses,  and  whose  pent-up  waters  await  the 
opening  of  the  sluice  doors  at  the  engineer's  bidding. 

The  most  remarkable  canal  in  Sweden  is  the  far-famed 
TroUhatian,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  tourists 
in  thai  Tcountry.  Many  persons  go  to  Stockholm  «»d 
G-othenburg  and  the  TroUhittan  canal ;  our  advice,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  make  the  approach  to  Stockholm  by  the 
Baltic,  and  to  do  the  return  journey  to  England  vi&  Gothen- 
burg and  Hull.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
felt  that  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  was  of  the  utmost  political  importance ;  for  the 
Banes  have  always  had  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  and  can 
command  the  entrance  in  case  of  hostilities. 

The  gr^t  engineering  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
was  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  Gotha  river  at  the 
Trollhattan  falls.  After  many  abortive  efforts,  in  which 
the  names  of  Gustav  I.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Charles  XIL  were 
associated,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  surveys  were  taken  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Wessem  and  the  Baltic,  by  Thunberg,  and  later  a  com- 
pany undertook  the  construction  of  the  Trollhattan  canal, 
after  the  plan  of  the  engineer,  Erie  Nordevall.  A  channel 
for  the  water  was  made  by  blasting  the  solid  rock  for  a 
distance  of  three  English  miles.  This  pcurt  of  the  under- 
taking was  opened  in  1800.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1888 
that  the  two  seas  were  completely  connected.  There  is 
now  a  continuous  water-way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North 
Sea,  consisting  of  seven  portions  of  canals,  which  link 
together  the  great  lake  system  of  central  Sweden.  The 
entire  distance  is  870  English  miles,  but  the  canals  only 
comprise  50  miles,  the  rest  being  natural  water-ways. 

At  Trollhattan  there  are  nine  locks,  giving  a  descent  of 
120  feet ;  the  highest  point  of  elevation  obtained  by  the 
canal  is  808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  oonstmo- 
tion  of  Nordevall  was  soon  fouzfed  inadequate  for  the  traffic, 
and  the  history  of  the  Gotha  canal,  as  it  now  exists,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  pres^it  century. 

In  1808  Baron  von  Platen,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
undertaking,  called  in  the  aid  of  Telford,  the  well-known 
English  engineer,  and  they  marked  out  almost  the  same 
line  that  had  originally  been  suggested  by  Tbunberg.  In 
1823  tile  West  Gt)tha  canal  was  opened ;  but  the  complete 
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line  of  commnnication  was  not  finished  for  ten  years,  not, 
indeed,  till  the  distinguished  head  of  the  ondertaking  had 
been  laid  in  his  grave.  The  last  resting-place  of  Admiral 
Yon  Platen  is  near  Motala,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  canal, 
and  is  always  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  who  makes  a  first 
acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  locality.  The  town  of 
Motala  is  a  place  of  rising  importance,  in  consequence  of 
the  iron  foundries  and  manufactories  established  here. 
An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Fraser  first  established 
works  here,  in  coxmection  with  the  making  of  the  great 
canal.  It  has  now  become  the  Birmingham  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Government  are  using  strenuous  efforts  to  rival 
the  superior  cutlery  of  England  by  pecuniary  aids  to  the 
home  manufacture,  and  by  specially  assisting  the  education 
of  artisans. 

If  Sweden  comes  to  us  now  for  technical  teaching  in 
certain  arts  and  manufactures,  we  were  formerly  indebted 
to  her  for  the  lead  she  took  in  her  School  of  Mines,  where 
foreigners  sought  the  best  instruction  in  metallurgy  and 
mineralogy.  The  people  generally  are  well  cared  for  in 
respect  to  primary  education.  Though  education  is  not 
compulsory,  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non, 
and  you  would  rarely  meet  with  any  one  who  was  ignorant 
of  reading  and  writing.  There  are  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand primary  schools,  which  is  in  good  proportion  to  the 
population.  Some  of  these  schools  are  ambulatory,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  sparse  population  in  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  the  country. 

.  Sweden  has  two  universities — Upsala  and  Lund.  Both 
places  date  from  a  remote  Pagan  antiquity,  and  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  archaeologist.  The  existing  universities 
were  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Lund  has  an 
interesting  library,  and  contains,  amongst  other  curiosi- 
ties, the  oldest  original  Danish  record  existing.  The 
historical  museum  is  remarkable  for  its  collection  of 
Swedish  antiquities.  The  modem  town  of  the  sister 
university  is  distant  three  miles  from  Old  Upsala,  or  ''The 
Lofty  Halls,"  where  the  worship  of  Odin  so  long  held  sway. 
Three  remarkable  tumuli,  sixty  feet  in  height,  lie  near  the 
ancient  granite  church  (itself  supposed  to  contain  a  portion 
of  the  pagan  temple) — ^in  fact,  the  whole  ground  teems  with 
lesser  tumuli,  which  excavations  have  proved  to  be  bury- 
ing places.  Living  is  very  cheap  at  Upsala,  and  the  place 
is  remarkably  healthy.    There  are  about  1,200  students. 
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very  few  of  whom  are  foreigners ;  for  though  the  educa- 
tional advantages  are  great,  the  language  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  any  other  nationality.  In  Sweden,  University 
degrees  are  obligatory  to  all  who  enter  the  clerical,  medical, 
or  legal  professions. 

A  free  academy  has  recently  been  founded  in  Stockholm, 
but  the  institutions  for  technical  education  have  long  been 
an  example  to  other  countries.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
combines  geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  In  connection  with 
this  institution  is  the  Observatory,  and  an  excellent  library 
of  85,000  volumes.  There  is,  besides,  the  Technological 
Institute  and  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Garolin  Insti- 
tute, for  practical  teaching.  Several  other  Swedish  towns, 
besides  the  capital,  have  schools  for  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture, and,  notably  at  Gothenburg,  Ghalmer's  School  of 
Art  and  Industry. 

The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are 
amongst  the  finest  and  most  conspicuous  pubUo  build- 
ings in  Stockholm  and  its  suburbs.  There  is  an  extremely 
well-arranged  Deaconesses'  Institution,  where  the  pupils 
can  return  when  out  of  a  situation,  and,  indeed,  are  pro- 
vided for  for  life.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Jenny  Lind  in 
connection  with  the  place.  ^'How  is  the  charity  sup- 
ported?" asked  the  great  singer,  when  going  over  the 
institution.  "By  voluntary  contributions."  "And  what 
is  the  state  of  its  funds  now?"  "  Very  low,"  was  the  reply, 
"  for  we  have  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars  "  (about  £100) 
"  in  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not  the  money."  "  Tou  shall 
have  it  from  me  to-morrow,"  replied  Jenny  Lind. 

Before  enlarging  upon  the  many  points  of  interest  and 
novelty  that  strike  the  traveller  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Swedish  capital,  we  would  say  something  of  the  journey 
thither  from  England.  Every  stranger  should  approach 
Stockholm  from  the  Baltic,  if  he  desires  to  view  rightly 
the  "  Venice  of  the  North." 

The  best  way  of  reaching  Sweden,  judging  from  personal 
experience,  and  assuming  that  the  tourist  is  not  pressed 
for  time,  is  certainly  via  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  We  left 
London  one  of  the  early  days  of  July,  by  the  steamer  which 
goes  direct  to  Hamburg.  The  average  voyage  is  forty 
hours,  but  we  had  a  favourable  run,  and  accomplished  it 
in  thirty-six  hours.    If  you  intend  staying  six  weeks  or  two 
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montfafi  in  the  nozth,  it  is  well  not  to  be  later  than  the 
early  part  of  July.  Hamburg  to  Lubeck  is  a  short  railway 
journey  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  a  stay  of  one  day,  at 
least,  may  be  profitably  made  at  the  quaint  old  Smae 
town,  whose  mediaBval  aspect  is,  perhaps,  better  presenred 
than  that  of  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

At  Lubeck  you  take  steamer  for  Stockhohn,  airiying 
there,  if  all  is  well,  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  arrange- 
ments on  board  these  Swedish  boats  are  extremely  com- 
fortable. The  deck  is  provided  with  an  awning  and  plenty 
of  seats,  growing  creepers  and  flowering  plants  ornament 
the  saloon,  and  cleanliness  of  the  most  perfect  kind  per- 
vades the  whole,  so  that  the  voyage,  if  you  have  good 
weather,  is  really  a  pleasure  trip.  We  found  the  Baltic  a 
perfect  summer  sea ;  the  weather  was  glorious.  The  sun 
set  in  great  splendour ;  and  long  after  the  more  brilliant 
lines  of  colouring  had  passed  away,  we  stayed  on  deck  to 
eujoy  the  beauty  of  the  lingering  twilight.  At  Galmar, 
the  only  place  where  the  vessel  stops  en  route,  we  had 
our  first  sight  of  Sweden.  The  Castle,  and  the  old 
portions  of  the  fortified  town  around  it,  are  picturesque 
objects,  and  remain  as  fitting  memorials  of  the  troubles 
they  have  passed  through.  No  less  than  eleven  times 
has  the  '^key  of  Sweden^'  been  besieged  by  jealouB 
neighbours. 

It  was  Sunday  night  when  our  steamer  touched  the  pier. 
All  the  town  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  look  at  us. 
The  women  were  well-dressed  in  bright  colours,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  remarkably  neat  and  trim  in  appearance. 
They  nearly  all  wore  handkerchiefo  on  their  heads :  those 
who  wore  black  headgear  were  domestic  servants ;  this  dis- 
tinctive badge  is  compulsory  nearly  everywhere  in  Sweden. 
Every  girl  carried  a  big  bouquet,  and  their  faces  were 
mostly  pretty  enough  to  match  with  the  fresh  flowers. 
There  seemed  almost  as  many  dogs  as  men — ^high  class 
dogs,  of  the  deerhound  type,  who  busied  themselves  very 
much  with  all  that  was  going  on.  It  was  a  pleasant^ 
merry  crowd;  they  cheered  us  heartily  when  we  left. 
Sweden  is  a  country  for  kindly  greetings,  as  we  observed 
later.  If  friends  meet  each  other  in  the  street,  they  bow 
three  times,  and  after  a  hearty  hand-shake,  tap  each  on 
the  shoulder  with  peculiar  friendliness,  mien  your 
steamer  passes  a  group  of  people,  whether  on  lawn  or 
wharf,  you  are  sure  to  have  a  cheer  as  token  of ''  God 
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speed."  These  primitive  people  have  not  yet  had  their 
souls  vexed  by  a  ceaseless  invasion  of  tourists. 

There  is  a  great  peculiarity  about  the  coast  scenezy  of 
Sweden ;  it  is  not  deeply  indented  with  fiords,  like  Norway^ 
but  it  has  a  fringe  of  rocky  islets,  extending  from  the 
Sound  of  Gabnar  to  the  far  end  of  the  G-ulf  of  Bothnia. 
These  islets  are  so  nomerons  that  no  map  can  represent 
them.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  coimtry  has  two 
coasts,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one,  and  when  storms  lash 
the  Baltic  into  foam,  the  waters  within  the  rocky  fringe 
are  smootb.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  vessels  make 
their  way  throu^  this  labyrinth ;  there  are  special  pilots, 
and  if  a  fog  comes  on,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  out  to 
wait ;  progress  would  simply  be  impossible.  This  rocky 
fringe  is  called  skargard,  or  reef  defence,  and  there  are 
light  boats,  built  specially  for  navigating  this  singular 
mase  of  islands*  For  a  considerable  distance  the  scene 
is  desolate  enough;  the  rocks  are  utterly  barren,  and 
{he  only  sign  of  fife  is  a  lonely  pilot's  house,  built  on  one 
of  the  larger  islets,  solitary,  treeless,  and  forlorn,  except 
for  the  sea-birds  who  whirl  round  in  their  airy  circles. 

As  the  steamer  approaches  within  about  five  hours  of  its 
destination,  the  aapect  of  barren  desolation  changes  like 
magic,  and  you  enter  a  perfect  fairyland  of  beauty.  The 
islets  are  clothed  with  vegetation ;  they  are  mostly  large 
uid  very  varied  in  form ;  laige  enough  for  groups  of  trees 
and  green  meadows.  Miniature  fiords  and  bays  intersect 
these  floating  groves,  and  produce  the  most  fantastic  com- 
binations of  wood  and  water.  Added  to  this,  the  grey 
rocks  are  sometimes  piled  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
resemble  ruined  castles  and  obliterated  forts.  The  channels 
through  which  we  passed  were  occasionally  so  narrow, 
that  one  seemed  almost  able  to  touch  land  on  either 
side.  The  weeping  birch  grows  in  profusion  here,  and  its 
graceful  branches  hang  as  a  canopy  over  a  profusion  of 
sweet-scented  wild  flowers. 

Approaching  still  nearer  to  the  capital,  signs  of  human 
occupation  become  more  frequent.  Pretty  wooden  cottages 
and  villas  are  dotted  about  upon  the  larger  islands.  Ter- 
raced  gardens  and  well-kept  lawns,  bordered  with  bright 
flowers,  are  seen  at  every  turn  in  the  tortuous  windings 
which  the  steamer  mi^esamongpt  the  islands.  On  market 
days  it  is  very  picturesque  to  see  the  boats,  laden  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  rowing  in  a 
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sort  of  proceesion  among  the  islands.  Each  house  sends 
out  its  boat  to  the  ambulatory  market,  and  the  waters  are 
soon  alive  with  eager  buyers  and  sellers.  Before  passing 
under  the  sentinel  forts  of  Stockholm,  you  have  a  view  of 
Djurgarden,  or  Deer  Park,  the  most  picturesque  park  pos- 
sessed by  any  European  capital. 

It  is  dreadful  treason,  of  course,  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  adored  mistress  of  ^oets  and  painters,  to  say 
that  her  northern  rival  is  the  fairer  of  the  two,  but  there 
are  people  who  hold  this  opinion,  and  the  writer  is  one  of 
them.  Venice  is  a  city  of  souvenirs — the  world  regards  her 
through  an  historic  vista — whereas  Stockholm  is  seen  by 
*^  the  light  of  common  day ;"  and  though  not  boasting  the 
ornate  architecture  of  the  Italian  city,  yet  she  possesses 
many  picturesque  advantages  peculiarly  her  own.  The 
Boyal  Palace  is  a  vast  erection,  built  on  the  highest  of  the 
three  islands  of  Stockholm ;  it  was  completed  in  1763, 
from  the  designs  of  Count  Tessin.  It  appeared  to  us  too 
angular  and  barrack-like,  but  it  has  the  warm  approval  of 
most  professional  critics.  The  National  Museum  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  contains  some  interesting  collec- 
tions. On  the  exterior  are  marble  statues  of  some  of 
Sweden's  worthies,  namely,  Tessin,  Sergei,  LinnsBUs, 
Wallin,  and  Berzelius.  The  gem  of  the  art  collection  is 
the  statue  of  the  *'  Sleeping  Endymion,"  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  art ;  it  was  found  in  1750,  in  the 
ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli.  The  Swedish  sculptors, 
Bystrom,  Fogelberg,  and  Sergei,  are  well  represented ;  but 
some  of  Bystrom's  best  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Stockholm.  The  most 
interesting,  however,  of  the  churches,  is  the  Eiddarholms, 
the  burying-place  of  their  kings.  The  sarcophagus  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  bears  the  simple  and  appropriate 
inscription  :  "  Moriens  triumphaviU**  As  the  church  is  now 
only  regarded  as  a  royal  mausoleum,  there  are  no  regular 
services.  The  Bomish  ceremonial  has  been  a  good  deal 
preserved  in  the  Swedish  ritual,  such  as  the  embroidered 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  decorations  of  the  churches, 
and  the  use  of  the  wafer  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
retain  the  name  of  High  Mass  for  the  principal  service  of 
the  Sabbath  or  Holy  Day. 

Beligious  liberty  was  no  accompaniment  of  the  Befor- 
mation  in  Sweden.  In  consequence  of  a  reactionary  move- 
ment towards  Popery,  a  law  was  passed  in  1600,  imposing 
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eonfiscation  of  (Sfoods  and  banishment  on  every  Swede  who 
renoimced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  This  unjust  law  has 
since  been  applied  with  great  seyerity  to  Protestant  sepa- 
ratists. In  1718  and  in  1726  conventicle  laws  were  passed 
which  made  it  a  crime  to  hold  a  private  religious  meeting. 
Even  in  this  century,  as  late  as  the  decade  of  1840  to  1850, 
something  like  eleven  hundred  persons  were  subjected  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  solely  for  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  worship.  In  1856,  King  Oscar 
opened  the  Diet  with  the  following  appeal  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  law-makers.  He  said,  ''Toleration  founded 
on  individual  immovable  conviction  and  respect  for  the 
religious  faith  of  others,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  ought  to  obtain  among  a  people  whose 
heroic  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  brilliant  victories  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  laid  the  foundation  for  freedom 
of  thought  throughout  Central  Europe.  Those  laws,  there- 
fore, which  hinder  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship 
ought  to  be  abolished."  A  Bill  for  the  furtherance  of 
reform  in  religious  matters  was  placed  before  the  Diet,  but 
public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  the  change,  and  the  ques- 
tion fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  till  1870,  and  then  in 
opposition  to  many  of  the  clergy,  that  unrestrained  religious 
liberty  was  proclaimed ! 

To  return  to  our  description  of  the  outward  aspect  of 
Stockholm.  Moralists  have  said  that  it  is  a  pleasure- 
loving  city ;  be  that  as  it  may,  outward  decorum  and  pro- 
priety are  most  strictly  observed.  Immense  good  has  been 
done  by  the  laws  receiitly  enacted  for  the  repression  of 
drunkenness— a  vice  which  had  terrible  sway  formerly  in 
Sweden.  The  sale  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  harmless  drinks 
is  systematically  encouraged,  whUe  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  subject  to  the  strictest  supervision.  We  believe  it 
has  been  the  most  successful  instance  known  of  a  paternal 
government  making  people  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  summer  Stockholm  is  full  of  bustle  and  gaiety.  The 
port  is  alive  with  ships ;  trading  vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  generally  one  or  two  English  yachts,  with 
their  smart  fittings  glistening  in  the  sun.  In  the  evening 
all  the  world  goes  to  drink  coffee  and  eat  ices  at  a  charm- 
ing little  caf^  called  the  Stromparterre.  It  is  quite  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  below  Norrbro.  There  is  a  plantation 
of  trees,  and  a  garden  bright  with  flowerg  close  to  the 
water's  edge.     From  this  spot  the  steamboat  omnibuses 
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depart  and  amve  from  the  saburbs.  These  fidgety  little 
Tesselfl  are  a  great  feature  in  Stockholm ;  they  are  very 
nnlike  the  hearse-like  gondolas  of  Venice,  for  they  are  all 
noise,  life,  and  animation.  In  fiye  minutes,  and  for  as 
many  oere  (farthings),  yon  are  transported  to  Hasselbacken, 
in  the  Deer  Park,  an  excellent  garden  restauratUf  where  it 
is  the  fashion  to  have  supper  some  time  between  8  and  10 
o'clock,  listening  to  the  strains  of  an  excellent  band,  and 
enjoying  the  exquisite  twilight,  in  the  still,  soft  air,  with 
the  thermometer  only  a  degree  or  two  below  seventy.  No* 
where  is  the  summer  so  enjoyable  as  in  the  north.  It 
is  true  the  heat  is  intense  during  the  day,  but  the  long 
light  of  the  evenings  gives  you  such  opportunities  for 
enjoying  the  out-of-door  existence,  which  is  the  order  of 
the  day  here. 

The  Swedes  are  certainly  very  fond  of  animals;  dogs, 
oats,  and  birds  frequent  the  open  air  restaurants  as  if  they 
paid  their  reckoning  like  anyone  else.  The  birds  are  not 
abashed  by  the  dogs ;  there  is  a  sort  of  happy  family  feel- 
ing amongst  them.  The  sparrows  assemble  in  flocks  to 
pick  up  the  crumbs  ;  their  audacity  is  amazing.  On  one 
occasion  we  were  reading  a  newspaper,  and  had  pushed  our 
plate  slightly  away  from  us ;  on  looking  round  the  paper, 
which  had  been  held  up  before  our  face,  we  found  three 
sparrows,  sitting  like  Pliny's  doves,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  helping  themselves  to  the  cUbris  of  the  luncheon. 
So  far  from  '^  their  tameness  being  shocking  to  me,"  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  ''  small  birds  "  on  these  friendly 
terms  with  us  in  England.  The  Swedes  are  remarkably 
fond  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  At  Christmas  it  is  customary 
for  each  house  in  the  country  to  have  a  high  pole  raised 
above  the  roof,  with  a  sheaf  of  unthrashed  grain  for  the 
sparrows  and  small  birds,  that  ''  all  creatures  may  rejoice 
at  that  holy  season."  Coleridge's  lines  naturally  occur  to 
one— 

''  He  prayeih  well  who  loveih  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast ; 
He  prayetii  best  who  loveth  best 
All  tilings  both  great  and  smalL" 

The  Swedish  savants  are  very  courteous  to  strangers,  as 
we  found  by  experience,  and  one  or  two  letters  of  introduc- 
tion will  serve  to  pass  you  on  from  Stockholm  to  Upsala, 
or  elsewhere.    One  of  our  party  intended  crossing  from 
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the  Golf  of  Bothiua  to  Trondhjem  in  Norway,  and  as  it  is 
nther  an  nnaccnstomed  ronte  for  tourists,  he  wanted  more 
partieolars  than  the  guide-books  afforded,  bnt  some  of  the 
learned  professors  at  the  Academy  of  Science  gave  ns  all 
the  assistance  we  required,  and  were  most  kind  in  lending 
gIBological  and  other  maps.  ^  The  distance  from  SundsyaU 
to  Trondhjem  is  860  English  miles ;  about  midway  yon 
oame  upon  Lake  Stoxjson,  famous  for  its  magnificent 
aeenery.  Here  lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts  are  intermingled 
mtl}  belts  of  dark  forest,  green  meadows,  and  pleasant 
villages,  and  in  the  background  rises  the  isolated  mountain 
of  Areskutan  with  its  mantle  of  eternal  snow.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  some  extensive  copper  mines 
have  recently  been  opened.  Not  far,  we  understand,  from 
here  is  Tannforssen,  the  finest  cataract  in  Sweden.  A 
river  forty  feet  in  breadth  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance 
of  ninety  feet  between  black  masses  of  broken  rocks,  after 
which  the  waters  are  gathered  into  the  tranquil  lake  of 
Taim. 

The  naturalist  and  the  sportsman  will  both  find  plenty 
to  interest  and  occupy  them  in  these  northern  pstrts  of 
Sweden.  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  lived 
in  the  country  for  many  years,  has  written  upon  the  Field 
SporU  of  the  Norths  and  other  books  of  **  Scandinavian 
adventure,"  which  are  invaluable  to  anyone  who  intends 
to  fish  the  rivers,  shoot  the  capercali,  or  hunt  the  larger 
game,  such  as  wolves  and  bears. 

Hie  wild  beasts  are  called  the  lands  plaga,  literally  land 
plague ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
them,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1827  the 
returns  showed  the  destruction  ef  cattle  by  wild  beasts  to 
be  a  loss  of  ^£15,000  of  our  money.  Since  then  the  Govern- 
ment have  inaugurated  great  hunting  matches,  consisting 
of  from  five  to  six  hundred  people.  These  skalls,  or  hunts, 
are  generally  announced  after  Divine  service,  and  they 
assemble  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  bugles,  which  serve  to 
animate  the  hunters.  Though  wolves  are  numerous,  they 
do  not  often  molest  human  beings ;  though  some  years  ago, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oefle,  one  voracious  beast  was  said  to 
have  killed  twenty  men  and  wounded  many  more  before 
he  was  himself  destroyed.  ^'  Bears  will  sometimes  spring 
upon  a  horse,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  '^  and  the  steed  may  be 
seen  with  his  strange  rider  careering  the  forest."  The 
Swedish  fox  has  the  reputation  of  great  cunning :  he  avoids 
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depredations  in  the  neighboorhood  of  his  breeding  place, 
and  goes  to  a  distant  parish  for  his  supply  of  ducks  and 
fowls  :  moreover,  he  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  funny  tricks,  such 
as  drawing  out  a  fishing  net  and  catching  the  fish  out 
of  the  toils  of  the  meshes. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Sweden  swarm  with  aquatic 
birds — the  mallard,  teal,  gull,  tern,  the  golden  plover,  &c. 
The  capercali  takes  the  &st  place  amongst  Scandinavian 
game  birds.  To  be  a  successful  sportsman  you  require  to 
know  the  habits  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  very  difficult 
to  approach.  The  capercali  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
attack  people,  and  the  belief  is,  amongst  the  common  folk, 
that  the  bird  is  possessed.  In  the  wooded  parts  of  Sweden 
they  are  pretty  common.  In  the  winter  they  roost  in  the 
snow,  burrowing  horizontally. 

Fishing  is  very  good  in  Sweden,  particularly  in  tho 
north.  Lulea  is  a  favourite  place  with  anglers ;  the  fishing 
is  perfectly  free  ;  and,  besides  salmon,  there  are  plenty  of 
trout  and  grayling  of  8  to  9  lbs.  weight.  The  Wenem  and 
Wettem  lakes  afford  good  fishing,  so  do  the  Dalecarlian 
rivers.  In  the  northern  parts  there  are  few  preserves,  and 
sport  is  free,  except  the  necessary  restrictions  as  to  time. 
In  Murray's  Handbook  of  Denmark,  Norway^  and  Sweden, 
it  is  mentioned  that  at  Quickjock,  near  Lulea,  *'  one 
hundred  ptarmigan,  besides  willow  grouse  and  hares,  have 
been  known  to  fall  to  a  single  gun." 

There  are,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  well-ap- 
pointed steamers  that  go  from  Stockholm  to  Haparanda, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  going  is  about  six  days,  but  it  is  not  so  much  a 
voyage  as  a  pleasant  cruise,  always  amongst  islets  and  fiords. 
Besides  the  novelty  of  life,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  in  these  high  latitudes,  the  special  object  of  the 
tourists  is  to  see  the  midnight  sun,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  going  to  Ava  Saxa,  just  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  "  The  inn  has  good  accommodation,"  says  Murray ; 
"  the  place  can  be  reached  in  one  day  from  Haparanda, 
and  the  road  runs  through  beautiful  scenery." 

The  writer  had  not  time  for  this  expedition  to  the  far 
north.  We  went  by  the  Haparanda  steamer  as  far  as 
Gefle,  with  the  object  of  going  thence  to  Falun,  and  making 
a  tour  in  Dalecarlia.  A  voyage  of  fifteen  hours  from 
Stockholm  landed  us  at  Gefle,  a  busy  ship-building  town  of 
nearly  12,000  inhabitants.    We  saw  a  small  fleet  of  English 
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ships  lading  timber^in  fact  the  harbour  was  the  scene 
of  extraordinary  activity;  the  town  itself  was  in  coarse  of 
rebuilding,  after  a  recent  conflagration. 

Other  interests,  however,  besides  those  of  trade  and 
commerce  come  to  mind  here.  At  Loffsgmnd,  near  Gefle, 
is  the  celebrated  stone  which  has  been  marked  by  geologists 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  that  remarkable  alteration  of 
level  which  is  taking  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Scan- 
dinavia. At  the  begmning  of  the  last  century,  Celsius 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Northern  Ocean  were  subsidiag ;  he  reasoned  from  the  fact 
that  towns  formerly  sea-ports  were  then  far  inland. 
LinnsBus  adopted  the  same  opinion ;  but  as  these  views  are 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  they  came  to  be 
regarded  with  discredit.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
the  question  was  tested  by  grooves  being  chiselled  in  the 
rocks  and  marked  with  the  date  of  the  year.  Flayfair  was  • 
the  first  to  suggest  the  true  solution  of  the  phenomenon, 
attributing  it  to  an  upward  movement  of  the  land.  Leopold 
Yon  Buck  confirmed  this  opinion  by  close  personal  obser- 
vation. *'  He  also  conceived  that  Sweden  may  rise  more  in 
the  northern  than  in  the  southern  part.''  Later  observers 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  1821  the  old  rock 
marks  were  carefully  examined  by  Swedish  geologists.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who  had  formerly  been  sceptical,  visited 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  1884,  and  convinced  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  phenomenon.  He  marked  the  stone  at 
Loffsgrund  two  feet  seven  inches  below  the  mark  of  1781 ; 
and  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers,  visiting  the  same  spot  in  1849, 
found  the  level  again  seven  inches  lower.  The  elevation 
of  the  land  could  therefore  be  calculated  at  upwards  of 
three  feet  in  118  years.  In  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Sweden  an  opposite  movement  is  apparent,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land.  LinnaBus 
measured  and  marked  a  stone  at  Trelleborg  in  Scania,  and 
eighty-seven  years  afterwards  it  was  found  to  be  a  hundred 
feet  nearer  the  water  line. 

Ancient  geographers  averred  that  Scandinavia  was  an 
island,  and  the  raised  beaches  which  are  found  far  inland 
prove  the  extension  of  the  sea,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  con- 
aiders  that  the  Baltic  was  separated  then  as  now  from  the 
Northern  Ocean,  because  the  Baltic  fossils  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  oceanic  deposits  (and  these  deposits  belong 
to  the  former),  showing  that  the  waters  had  not  com- 
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xmngled.     Enormons   changes  have  nndoabtodly  taken 
place  in  these  regions. 

Mr.  James  Oeikie,  in  his  recently  published  work  on 
The  Great  Ice  Age,  says : — 

"  In  Scandinavia  generally  the  evidence  in  favour  of  arctic  con- 
ditions having  formerly  prevailed  is  overwhelming.  •  . .  The  Gnlf 
of  Bothnia  appears  to  have  been  brimmed  with  ice,  which  pressed 
np  against,  and  even  in  some  places  overflowed  the  lofty  Nor- 
wegian frontier,  through  the  valleys  of  which  it  found  its  way  into 
the  North  Sea.  •  .  •  How  far  south  the  Scandinavian  ice-sheet 
extended  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that  it  not  only  filled  the 
Oulf  of  Bothnia,  but  occupied  the  whole  area  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
overflowing  the  Aland  Isles,  Gothland,  Bomholm,  and  Denmark.  •  • 
This  ice-sheet  strewed  the  plains  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and  North 
Germany  with  fragments  of  rock  broken  from  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden."— Pp.  875,  881. 

It  is  supposed  that  great  alterations  of  climate  have 
occurred  in  Scandinavia ;  the  Swedish  geologists,  Nathorsk, 
Tomebohm,  and  Helmstrom  all  concur  in  believing  that 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  an  interglacial  period.  There 
is  great  activity  at  present  amongst  the  scientific  men  of 
Sweden,  and  good  work  is  being  done.  Linnsus  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
and  amongst  the  names  of  European  reputation  who  are 
connected  with  this  institution,  and  who  are  now  living, 
we  may  mention  Loven  the  zoologist.  He  beat  Darwin  in 
the  last  election  of  a  corresponding  member  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  in  the  zoological  section.  There  are  also 
Andersson,  the  botanist,  and  Nordenskiold,  Ejerulf  and 
Otto  ToreU,  geologists.  At  the  University  of  Lund,  they 
have  Nilson,  the  celebrated  archsaologist  and  geologist.  At 
Upsala,  Lillejeborg,  the  zoologist,  is  the  worthy  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Linn»ns.  By  the  way,  the  Swedes  are 
rather  surprised  at  us  for  callmg  their  great  naturalist  by 
the  Latimsed  form  of  his  name.  His  name  was  Linnl, 
and  after  he  was  ennobled  he  need  the  signature  of  Yon 
Linn6,  and  all  his  later  and  greatest  works  bear  this 
designation  on  the  title-page.  Moreover,  the  name  of  our 
linnean  Society  does  not  follow  the  Latinised  form. 

Even  the  friendship  and  protection  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Celsins,  the  founder  of  natural  history  in  Sweden,  did  not 
preserve  Linnieus  from  encountering  bitter  jealousies  at 
Upsala,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  He  retired  to 
Fahm  for  awhile,  and  practised  there  as  a  physician. 
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More  than  once  the  Swedish  Court  has  sought  refage  in 
Falim,  bat  for  quite  other  reasons.  This  curious  town,  on 
the  side  of  the  great  copper  mountain^  is  always  more  or 
less  enveloped  in  the  fumes  arising  from  the  smelting 
works.  Though  these  fumes  are  destructive  to  vegetation, 
they  are  an  excellent  preservative  against  pestilencCy 
cholera,  and  other  epidemics.  It  was,  therefore,  to  escape 
the  pestilence  at  Stockholm  that  the  Court  sought  safety  m 
this  place. 

While  on  the  subject  of  disinfectants,  it  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  in  all  the  marshy  districts  of  Sweden, 
nature  has  abundantly  supplied  an  antidote  to  malaria, 
for  the  ground  teems  with  peculiarly  odorous  flowers  and 
herbs.  The  common  people,  who  are  generally  nature's 
pupils,  have  learnt  this  lesson,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
employ  sweet-smelling  herbs  as  disinfectants  to  a  greatcGr 
extent  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other  country.  .The  church 
floor,  for  instance,  is  freshly  strewn  on  Sunday  morning 
with  chopped  fragments  of  the  aromatic  fir,  which  dissi- 
pates that  peculiar  mortuary  smell  often  attached  to  old 
churches.  Birthdays  and  other  domestic  fdtes  are  cele- 
brated by  strewing  the  fir  on  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
house.  This  very  likely  is  a  relic  of  some  Pagan  custom. 
Housewives  employ  the  branches  of  a  very  powerfully 
scented  herb  (the  botanical  name  of  which,  unfortunately, 
we  do  not  know)  for  keeping  the  back  parts  of  the  dwelling 
sweet  and  fresh;  and  it  is  wonderfully  efficacious  under 
circumstances  of  most  primitive  arrangements.  The 
markets  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  sweet-smelling  herbs  and 
flowers.  The  country  people  bring  them  in,  either  growing 
in  pots,  or,  the  larger  sort,  in  great  bundles,  to  be  hung  up 
about  the  house. 

In  a  recent  number*  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  there 
is  an  interesting  article  on  *^  Flowers  and  Fevers."  The 
writer  refers  specially  to  the  observations  of  Professor 
Mantegazza  on  the  action  of  essences  and  flowers  in  the 
production  cd  ozone.  It  is  proved  that  there  is  great 
hygienic  utility  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
from  the  &ct  of  their  developing  such  large  quantities  of 
ozone,  which  acts  as  a  corrective  to  injurious  emanations  of 
decaying  matter.  The  very  general  use  that  is  made  in 
Sweden  of  these  natural  disinfectants  may  be  a  useful 

♦  March  29, 1878. 
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lesson  to  ourselves,  "It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  by  the 
light  of  science,  that  our  predilection  for  the  beaatifal* 
whether  in  colour,  taste,  or  odour,  has  its  origin  in  a  true 
and  natural  instinct." 

There  is  a  romantic  story  told  in  connection  with  the 
old  mines  of  Falun  that  we  can  hardly  omit.  In  1719  the 
body  of  a  miner  was  found  in  a  disused  shaft ;  the  body 
was  singularly  well  preserved,  and  it  looked  as  if  life  had 
but  lately  departed,  though  other  evidence  proved  that  it 
had  long  lain  there.  When  the  poor  fellow  was  brought  to 
the  bank,  no  one  knew  him  amongst  all  the  crowd  who 
gathered  round,  until  a  very  aged  woman  caught  sight  of 
the  well-defined  features,  and  recognised  her  long  lost  lover, 
one  Matthias  Israelson,  who  had  been  lost  in  the  mines  as 
long  ago  as  1670.  It  is  said  that  the  poor  old  woman 
threw  her  arms  round  the  youthful  body  of  her  lover  and 
expired,  overcome  by  the  excess  of  her  emotions.  Some 
one  has  written  a  poem  on  this  touching  episode ;  it  would 
be  a  fitting  subject  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  especially  one 
who  knewthe  place,  with  its  strange  weird  surroundings.  The 
mine  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  crater-like  opening, 
the  result  of  centuries  of  toil ;  and,  looking  down  from  above, 
the  miners  at  their  work  look  like  pigmies,  though,  in 
truth,  there  are  not  such  stalwart  men  in  all  Sweden  as 
the  Falunites,  and  there  is  a  saying,  ''woe  betide  the 
person  who  attempts  to  naggle  with  them." 

There  is  historical  evidence  of  the  working  of  these 
mines  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years.  They  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  Birder  Jarl,  by  the  Lubeckers,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  they  were  known  many 
centuries  earlier.  For  a  long  time  the  mines  produced 
upwards  of  8,000  tons  of  copper  annually.  It  was  called 
"The  treasury  of  Sweden;"  but  the  yield  has  greatly 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  whole  of  Sweden  now  only 
produces  2,000  tons,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  comes  from 
Atvidaberg.  The  Swedish  ore  is  very  poor,  only  yielding 
4  per  cent.,  and  even  less,  but  the  copper  is  much  esteemed, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 

The  lead  mines  of  Sweden  are  at  Sala  and  Eongsberg, 
but  are  not  of  great  value.  The  iron  is  the  most  important 
mineral  product  of  the  country.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Percy's  great  work  on  "  Metal- 
lurgy," MM.  Petitgand  and  Ronna  observe  (page  162) : — 

**  La  Su^e  est  le  pays  classique  dh  rindostrie  da  fer,  non  par 
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Texeefl  de  sa  prodnetion,  mais  par  ea  qnalite  snperienre.  Les 
proeedes  introdnits  des  1648,  par  Lonis  de  Geer,  a  Taide  des 
OQTriers  qn*il  ayait  fait  venir  da  pays  wallon,  ont  assure  aux  fers 
snedois  la  reputation  meritee  dont  ils  ont  continue  k  jouir  jusqu'^ 
2108  jours." 

The  most  celebrated  iron  mines  are  Dannemora,  Taberg, 
Nora,  and  Phillipstadt.  These  latter  places  are  all  in  the 
province  of  Wermland,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Sweden. 
This  district  is  very  agreeable  for  travelling,  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  steamboats  and  the  modem  hotels. 
The  Dannemora  mines,  well  worth  a  visit,  are  accessible 
from  Upsala,  and  may  be  taken  en  route  to  or  from  Dale- 
carlia ;  only  here  the  tourist  must  be  prepared  for  some 
rough  travelling.  These  mines  furnish  annually  12,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  mineral,  yielding  80  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  export  of  Swedish  iron  to  Great 
Britain  alone,  we  may  mention  that  in  1860  pig-iron,  to 
the  amount  of  6,181  tons,  and  bar  iron,  to  the  important 
figure  of  49,556  tons,  was  bought  by  us.  Probably  the  later 
returns  would  be  still  more  considerable. 

Sweden  owes  a  great  deal  to  Swedenborg  for  initiating 
great  improvements  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores.  Many 
of  his  plans  have  been  superseded  by  modem  inventions, 
but  before  he  became  a  religious  mystic  he  was  the  best 
practical  chemist  of  his  time.  He  held  for  many  years  the 
appointment  of  Assessor  to  the  College  of  Mines.  His 
principal  work  on  science  was  the  Regnum  Minerale, 
printed  at  Leipsic  in  1784. 

Two  Swedish  chemists,  Swab  and  Gahn,  were  the  first  to 
obtain  metallic  antimony  and  metallic  manganese,  sub- 
stances much  used  now  in  manufactures.  We  understand 
that  a  work  has  just  been  published  at  Stockholm,  under 
Government  auspices,  entitled  The  Resources  of  Sweden. 
We  should  imagine  it  would  supply  useful  information  for 
special  inquirers. 

Notwithstanding  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  emigration  of  late  years.  In 
Harper* s  Magazine,*  an  American  publication,  there  occurs 
the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  Swedish  settlers : — 

**  The  Swedes  form  exceUent  and  most  desirable  citizens  in  the 
United  States,  bat  on  first  arriving  ihey  are  suspecting  and  doubt- 

'  •  March,  1871. 
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ing ;  they  give  a  great  deal  of  tionble,  for  they  diBKke  beiiig^ea- 
iionedy  and  eyen  refuse  any  information  in  reply.  They  general^ 
go  to  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Ifinneeota,  -where 
fliey  find  a  climate  not  nnlike  their  own,  and  soon  beoome  settled 
down  as  thrifty  farmers.  In  1869  upwards  of  28,000  Swedidi 
immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these  it  is  safe  to 
say  ^at  ninety  per  cent,  go  oat  West  as  agxionltDrists." 

The  same  Lubeckers  who  are  said  to  have  worked  the 
mines  of  Falnn  were  remarkable  for  their  church  architects ; 
one  Anders,  called  ^'the  tower  raiser,"  built  twenty-two 
churches  in  Sweden  of  Lubeck  workmanship.  The  Eccle- 
siologist  will  find  many  objects  of  interest,  such  as  the 
cathedral  of  Upsala,  Btrengnas,  Lund,  and  Westeras.  M. 
Mandelgren,  a  Swedish  artist,  has  made  and  published  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  These 
include  some  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Wisby,  in  Goth- 
land, that  curious  old  town,  which  is  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  medisBval  chronicles.  Before  the  Norman  eon- 
quest  of  England,  it  was  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  parent  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Handbook  of  Architecture,  says : — 

«<  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  a  great  portion  of 
the  Eastern  trade,  which  had  previously  been  carried  through 
Egypt  or  Constantinople,  was  directed  to  a  northern  line  of  com- 
munication, owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  East.  At  this 
time  a  very  considerable  trade  passed  through  Russia,  and  centred 
in  Novgorod.  Thence  it  passed  down  the  Baltic  to  Gottland, 
apparently  chosen  for  its  i^and  position,  and  its  capital,  Wisby, 
became  the  emporium  of  the  West." 

The  "supreme  maritime  law  of  Wisby"  has  been 
adopted  as  the  foundation  for  similar  legislation  in  many 
countries.  Its  |)re8ent  aspect,  gives  the  traveller  the  im* 
pression  of  a  rumed  city  of  the  ancient  world.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  nationalities  that  traded  in  the  island,  that 
there  were  a  great  variety  of  churches.  Olaus  Magnus 
Bays  that  amongst  the  foreigners  who  came  thither  may 
be  reckoned  "Gothi,  Suedi,  Bussi,  Prussi,  Angli,  Scoti, 
Flandri,  Galli,  Yandali,  Saxones,  and  HispanL" 

The  old  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  is  entire,  as  are  nearly  all 
the  forty-five  towers.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
built  in  1046,  is  very  curious;  it  is  a  small  octagonal 
structure,  with  a  round  massive  Saxon  arch  for  the  main 
entrance,  the  windows  and  arches  being  in  the  same  style. 
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In  sDoiher  of  ttie  old  ohnrclieB,  the  pointed  Normaai  and 
Um  xonnd  Saxon  are  fomid  together.  Ancient  tombstoneSy 
^th  Bimic  characters,  are  debased  to  modem  usee,  and 
fragments  of  these  precious  memorials  of  a  time  long  past 
may  be  found  in  the  pavements  and  staircases  of  existing 
honses.  The  population,  which  was  once  supposed  to  have 
numbered  over  50,000,  has  now  dwindled  down  to  some- 
thing like  4,000;  in  &ct,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
island  of  Gothland  do  not  much  exceed  the  numbers  who 
formerly  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Wisby. 

In  no  part  of  Scandinavia  has  the  old  folk-lore  been  so 
well  preserved  as  in  this  island  of  the  Baltic.  Here, 
amongst  a  simple  and  isolated  people,  the  usages,  the 
superstitions,  and  the  legends  of  ancient  days,  linger  on  to 
our  own  time,  showing  how  traditional  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments may  bridge  over  from  past  to  present. 

Many  of  the  ballads  which  the  Swedish  historian  Geyer 
has  been  at  pains  to  collect  are  here  orally  mreserved, 
such  as  the  pathetic  story  of  ''Axel  and  Walborg,'' 
and  those  strange  questionings  of  fate,  known  as  "  Bidole 
Bimes."  In  Dr.  Prior's  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Ancient  Danish  Ballada  (page  46),  he  says : — 

''I  Bhoald  be  doing  ix^nstiee  to  these  northern  nations  if  I  did 
not  add  that  in  the  whole  vast  collection  of  Daaish,  Swedish,  and 
other  Scandinavian  ballads,  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  one  of  a 
damoialising  tendency." 

William  Howitt,  in  his  Literatwre  of  Northern  Europe^ 
has  somewhere  said : — 

<*In  the  Scandinavian  balladB  *  Little  Eerstin '  is  the  nniversal 
£Eivonrite.  She  is  the  model  of  woman  in  her  beauty  and  her 
porfect  goodnesB  of  heart.  She  is  often  nnfortnnate,  but  never 
revengeftil;  constantly  isjmred,  but  always  forgiving.  She  is  a 
creature  of  sweetest  life  and  boundless  affection.  She  may  be 
drawn  from  the  line  of  morality,  but  she  is  never  vicious." 

One  of  Sweden's  latest  poets  is  King  Carl  XY.,  who  died, 
alas!  too  early  for  his  country  and  his  fame,  in  the  autumn 
of  1872.  He  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  En  Samling 
Dikter  and  Smdrre  Dikter,  which  prove  that  he  was,  within 
certain  limits,  a  true  poet,  and  a  writer,  who,  under  severer 
discipline  of  life,  might  have  produced  better  and  more 
thorough  work.   A  critique  and  some  fragmentary  transla- 
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tions  of  these  poems  appeared  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine.* 
We  ventore  to  iranscribe  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  poems 
— the  Vikingaeaga — as  given  in  the  above : — 

'  Mid  the  ancient  pine-tree  foreBts, 
Far  in  Norland,  home  of  warriors. 
Linger  yet  old  saga  mem'ries 
Treasured  from  the  Asa  days : 
Deeds  of  valour  by  the  poets 
Were  embalmed  in  song  that  ohannted 
High  the  praise  of  heroes  dwelling 
In  sea-girded  Swithiod. 
Everywhere  were  found  in  Nature 
Spirits  fitted  to  interpret 
Saga  tales  of  Sweden's  childhood.*' 

The  translator  has  well  observed  that — 

«Were  additional  evidence  requisite  to  prove  the  loyal  and 
loving  zeal  with  which  the  Bemadotte  dynasty  has  ever  striven  to 
identify  itself  with  all  that  is  distinctively  Scandinavian,  and  dis- 
tinctively Swedish  in  particular,  it  would  be  found  in  these  poems, 
the  chief  of  which  rest  upon  a  thorough  northern  basis,  and  are 
supremely  redolent  in  every  page  of  Scandinavian  thought  and 
feeling." 

King  Carl  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet ;  when  we 
visited  the  palaee  at  Stockholm,  a  few  da^s  only  before  his 
lamented  death,  there  stood  in  the  picture  gallery  an 
nnfinished  painting  of  his,  on  the  easel,  jast  where  the 
master's  hand  had  left  it.  The  subject  was  one  of  those 
forest-bordered  lakes  of  Dalecarlia,  with  its  lateral  green 
valley  and  distant  waterfall,  seen  at  the  hour  when  the 
soft  after-glow  of  evening  comes  over  earth  and  sky,  in 
all  the  magic  sweetness  of  the  northern  twilight. 

•  January,  1878. 
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Art,  IV. — 1.  On  the  Preparatory  Arrangements  which  tviU 
be  Necessary  for  Efficient  Observation  of  the  Transits 
of  Venus  in  the  Years  1874  and  1882.  By  George 
BiDDEiiL  Airy,  Astronomer  Boyal.  Monthly  Notices 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Vol.  XXIX. 
2.  The  Universe  and  the  Coming  Transits.  By  E.  A. 
Proctor,  B.  A.  Longmans  Green  and  Go.  London. 
1874.    Pp.  288— 803. 

Wbzn  the  present  issue  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  some  eighty  stations  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ^ndU  be  occupied  nnder  exceptional 
circnmstances  by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
science  which  our  age  has  produced.  Many  of  the  stations 
they  will  occupy  are  but  httle  known,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible, being  as  inhospitable  as  they  are  uninviting.  The 
parties  these  distinguished  men  will  lead,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  leaders  themselves,  have  been  in  all  cases  months, 
and  in  some  instances  years,  in  preparing  themselves  for 
their  peculiar  work.  They  are  taking  with  them  some 
exquisitely  finished  instruments,  specially  devised  for  their 
purpose,  and  of  a  nature  never  before  employed;  and 
others  of  a  less  special  character,  constructed  for  their 
particular  use,  and  manufactured  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy possible  to  modem  art  and  science.  These  groups  of 
savants  will  represent  nearly  every  civilised  nation  of  im- 
portance on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  what  they  are  doing 
wiU  involve  a  probable  outlay  of  not  less  than  £250,000. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  or  without  importance,  then,  to 
inquire  what  the  work  is  they  are  really  engaged  in,  and  to 
what  issues  it  will  lead. 

The  event  itself  will  occur  on  December  the  9th  of  this 
year,  and  is  simply  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across 
the  face  of  the  sun :  an  astronomical  event  wanting  cer- 
tainly in  every  incident  which  we  call  imposing ;  and  yet, 
doubtless,  the  largest  and  most  important  celestial  oc- 
currence of  the  nineteenth  century.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  universe  can  never  be  closely 
approximated  until  we  are  absolutely  certain  of  the  real 
distance  in  miles  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  with 
&is  are  involved  many  collateral  problems,  such  as  the 
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rapidity  of  the  flight  of  light  waves  through  space.  It  is 
true  that,  so  far  as  the  solar  system  is  concerned,  we  know 
the  relative  distances  of  one  body  from  another ;  we  know 
that  if  the  distance  of  one  body  from  the  son  be  so  great, 
the  distance  of  the  next  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  it.  For  Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary  motion  are 
necessary  consequences  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation. 
The  first  two  of  these  laws  deals  with  each  planet  bv  itself, 
and  would  hold  good  if  there  were  but  one  such  body 
revolving  round  the  sun.  But  the  third  law  establishes 
an  essential  relation  between  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar 
system.  It  declares  that  ''  The  squares  of  the  times  of 
revolution  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  the  maior  axes."  If,  then,  we  biow  the 
time  of  revolution  of  the  planets,  we  may  deduce  their 
major  axes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  mean  distanoes 
from  the  sun.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  know  the  abectute 
value  of  the  mean  distance  of  any  one  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  we  know  absolutely  the  mean  distances  of  all  the 
rest.  But  this  is  what  we  do  not  know.  We  are  yet  only 
approximately  acquainted  with  even  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  therefore  our  knowledge  of  the  true  scale 
of  the  solar  system  is,  doubtless,  materially  at  f^ult.  To 
measure  a  distance  is  to  compare  it  with  a  magnitude  with 
which  we  have  a  familiar  acquaintance ;  we  get  a  clear 
idea  of  a  mile  by  comparing  it  with  a  yard ;  we  measure 
distances  on  the  earth  by  miles.  But  our  largest  limits  of 
absolute  measurement  are  reached  when  we  have  measured 
the  furthest  distances  upon  the  earth. 

Thus  any  measured  arc  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be- 
come a  standard  of  absolute  measurement  of  the  sun's 
distance  if  a  method  of  comparison  can  be  devised.  Various 
modes  of  obtaining  such  an  absolute  measurement  have 
been  suggested  and  employed  from  the  time  of  Aristarchus 
of  Samos  until  now.  But  since  the  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  planetary  bodies  by  Eepler,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  has  been  considered  to  have  the  first  and  largest 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  astronomer. 

There  are  several  methods,  more  or  less  accurate,  open 
to  the  modem  investigator,  by  means  of  which  this  ques- 
tion may  be  dealt  with.  It  is  well  known  that  an  object 
looked  at  by  the  same  observer  from  two  different  positions 
is  apparently '^  displaced  " — seen  in  a  different  direction. 
The  absolute  distance  of  a  church  tower  fiur  away  from  us 
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m&j  be  discovered  readily  by  seleeting  a  haee  line  bearing 
amffieieiitly  large  proportion  to  the  apparent  distance  (rf 
tte  iover  and  employing  a  theodolite  to  measnre  the  an^e 
made  by  the  line  of  sight  with  the  tower^  at  the  each  end 
of  the  base  line ;  we  thus  get  a  triangle  of  which  one  side 
and  two  angles  are  known  quantities ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  triangle,  and  consequently  the  distance  of  the  towei^ 
are  known  with  an  accuracy  dependent  upon  the  exactness 
wiih  which  the  base  line  and  fuogles  are  measured,  and»  to 
a  collateral  extent  also,  upon  the  skill  of  the  observer  and 
tiie  perfection  of  his  instruments.  Now,  with  a  celestial 
object  sufficiently  near  in  relation  to  the  available  base 
lime  afforded  by  the  earth,  its  absolute  distance  might  be 
measured  in  precisely  the  same  way.  This  has  been  d<Hie 
in  relation  to  the  moon.  The  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  lying  six  thousand  miles 
apart,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  which  have  been 
ascertained,  is  known  with  precision  to  within  the  tenth 
of  a  mile.  Indeed,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
ascertained  certainly  to  within  thirty  miles.  Now,  with 
this  knowledge,  if  any  two  places  on  the  earth's  surface  be 
taken,  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  give  a  good  proportional 
base  line,  the  actual  displacement  of  the  moon  as  seen 
from  tiiese  two  stations  may,  by  competent  instruments, 
be  measured ;  for  the  background  of  stars  forms  a  dial,  as 
it  were,  by  which  the  angular  displacement  may  be  esti- 
mated and  compared.  But  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  is  only  about  thirty  of  the  earth's  diameters. 
Hence,  although  surrounded  with  difficulties,  it  has  been 
accomplished.  But  this  method  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  sun,  for,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  extreme  bril- 
liance of  the  sun,  no  observation  of  his  displacement  can 
be  made;  for  there  is  no  background  of  landmarks  to 
which  to  refer  our  measures :  all  is  invisible  but  its  own 
light,  hence  a  minute  shift  could  not  be  seen.  And  next, 
from  the  isa  greater  distance  of  the  sun,  the  problem  is 
hundreds  of  times  more  difficult :  nay,  impossible.  An 
obelisk  five  miles  distant  from  an  observer  would  suffer 
no  apparent  displacement  from  the  ends  of  a  base-line 
only  two  feet  distant.  Yet  that  is  the  proportion  existing 
between  the  largest  accessible  base-line  on  earth  and  the 
distance  of  the  sun.  Directly  then,  the  problem  seems 
insoluble.  But  the  astronomer  is  here  assisted  in  his  diffi- 
culty by  his  knowledge  of  the  law  associating  the  distances 
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of  all  the  planets  from  the  sxm.  For  if  one  of  the  planets 
comes  within  a  distance  of  the  earth,  making  its  parallax 
large  enough  to  be  accurately  measured,  then  we  could 
determine  its  actual  distance,  which  would  at  once  give 
the  absolute  distances  of  all,  and  so  give  us  a  key  to 
a  positive  determination  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
universe  is  built. 

Now,  Venus  and  Mars  are  the  two  planets  that  come 
nearest  to  the  earth.  But  Venus  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  not  available  for  the  purpose  here  discussed, 
excepting  during  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  transit  of  tiie 
planet  across  the  sun's  disc ;  for  the  orbit  of  Venus  being 
within  that  of  the  earth,  she  only  comes  to  conjunction 
with  the  earth  at  the  same  time  as  she  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun;  so  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  measure  the  direct  parallax  as  it  is  that  of  the  sun; 
her  illuminated  half  being  turned  away  from  us.  But 
Mars  at  certain  periods  comes  comparatively  near  to  the 
earth.  His  orbit  is  immediately  outside  that  of  the  earth. 
Now,  the  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  eccentric  that  between  his 
greatest  distance  and  his  least  distance  from  the  sun  there 
is  27,000,000  miles;  and  every  fifteen  years  Mars  is  at 
his  shortest  distance  from  the  sun  at  the  same  time  that 
the  earth  is  at  its  greatest  distance ;  and  the  two  planets 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  sometimes  are,  removed  256,000,000  miles 
from  each  other,  they  are  not  more  than  85,000,000  miles 
apart.  Thus,  then,  the  problem  of  the  sun's  distance, 
roughly  speaking,  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  85  to  90. 
For,  in  the  case  of  this  planet,  the  stars  form  a  background 
of  index  points,  and  two  observers  at  opposite  parts  of  the 
^arth,  with  competent  ability  and  accurate  and  suitable 
instruments,  can  measure  respectively  the  apparent  distance 
of  Mars  from  a  given  star,  and  therefore  the  arc  on  the 
heavens  as  estimated  from  the  earth  passed  over  by  the 
planet's  displacement.  This  gives  the  angle,  and  we  know 
the  base-line ;  the  distance,  therefore,  can  be  deduced  by 
suitable  calculation.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  accu- 
rate method  employed  for  finding  the  distance  of  the 
sun.  And  the  present  Astronomer  Boyal  has  made  this 
method  still  more  serviceable  by  simplification.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  observers  at  different  stations  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  accuracy;  but  that  still  more 
satisfactory  estimates  of  the  planet's  distance  may  be 
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taken  by  the  same  observer^  in  the  same  observatoiy, 
by  carefolly  noting  how'  far  the  diomal  rotation  of  the 
earth,  b^  shifting  ihe  place  of  an^  fixed  station,  affected 
the  position  of  the  planet  in  relation  to  a  fixed  star,  thus 
accomplishing  the  same  result.  This  method  was  em- 
ployed in  1862,  giving  a  solar  parallax  of  8*9  seconds, 
corresponding  to  a  distance  of  91,400,000  miles.  Another 
method  of  great  theoretical  value  by  which  the  problem 
has  been  attacked  is  due  entirely  to  modem  astronomers. 
It  is  dependent  on  the  motions  of  the  moon.  Laplace 
had  marked,  amongst  other  perturbations  of  the  moon, 
one  which  depended  on  its  distance  from  the  sun.  When 
the  moon  is  on  the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  the  sun,  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  it  must  be  attracted 
to  the  sxm  more  powerfully  than  when  it  is  on  the  side  of 
its  orbit  opposite  to  the  earth,  that  is,  farthest  from  the 
sun.  The  result  is  that  the  sun's  attraction  puUs  the 
moon  away  from  the  earth  when  she  is  nearest  him,  more 
than  he  pulls  the  earth  away  from  the  moon  when  the  latter 
is  farthest  from  him.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  lunar  theory  must  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  in  miles  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth ;  for,  until  the  magnitude  of  his  attraction  (dependent 
on  his  distance)  can  be  given,  the  observed  place,  and  the 
calculated  place  of  the  moon,  must  differ.  Now,  this  dif- 
ference has  actually  been  detected  by  Hansen,  whose  new 
tables  of  the  moon  enabled  bim  to  detect  such  a  difference 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  real  places  of  the  moon 
as  to  calculate  from  the  difference  of  attractive  force  or 
perturbation  a  solar  parallax  of  8*916  seconds,  corre- 
sponding to  a  distance  of  91,520,000  miles.  Thus,  by 
comparing  observation  with  analysis,  a  remarkable  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  has  been  reached.  But  a  method 
that  may  eventually  prove  even  of  greater  value,  has  been 
suggested  and  worked  out  by  Leverrier.  It  is  dependent 
upon  certain  periodical  inequalities  in  the  sun's  apparent 
motion  in  the  heavens.  These  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  moon  travels  once  in  a  lunar  month  in  her  orbit,  not 
around  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  around  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  and  around  this  centre 
of  gravity  the  earth  also  travels  once  in  a  lunar  month* 
This  centre  is  influenced^  by  the  sun's  attraction.  The 
amount  of  disturbance  is  extremely  minute;  but  the 
number  of  observations  has  been  and  will  be  enormous : 
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and  the  real  result  is  that  the  earth's  motion  in  longitude 
is  not  equable ;  beside  the  variation  in  velocity  due  to  the 
figure  of  the  earth's  orbit,  there  is  an  alternate  advance 
and  retrogression  within  the  limits  of  a  lunation.  By 
working  up  an  immense  number  of  observations  of  the 
sun,  made  at  all  the  chief  observatories,  Leverrier,  slightly 
corrected  by  Mr.  Stone,  the  present  Astronomer  Boyal  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  deduced  a  solar  parallax  of  8*9 
seconds,  giving  for  the  sun's  distance  91,769,000  miles. 

Again,  light  moves  through  space  at  an  extremely  rapid 
and  yet  measurable  rate.    Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  are  so  placed  in  relation  to  their 
primary,  that,  as  observed  from  the  earth,  frequent  eclipses 
take  place.    That  is  to  say,  the  satellites  on  passing  behind 
the  planet  pass  into  his  shadow,  and  for  a  time  are  lost  to 
us.    If  any  one  of  these  be  observed,  as  for  example  the 
first  or  nearest,  we  know  at  the  outset  the  period  of  its 
revolution  with  the  utmost  accuracy.    But  by  observation 
it  is  shown  that  these  periods  are  not  constant :  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  period  separating  any  two  immersions  or 
emersions  taken  at  different  times  is  not  of  necessity  equal. 
But  it  has  been  further  found  that  the  ineq^uality  is  regular 
— ^that  the  time  of  the  satellites'  revolution  gets  shorter 
as  the  earth  gets  nearer  to  Jupiter,  and  longer  as  the  earth 
gets  further  away  from  him.    But  the  difference  between 
our  nearest  position  to  the  huge  planet  and  our  most 
distant  one  is  the  entire  diameter  of  the  earth.    Hence, 
since  light  takes  a  sensible  time  to  propagate  itself  through 
space,  the  apparent  difference  of  time  taken  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Jupiter's  inner  satellite  when  the  earth  is  differently 
5 laced  in  relation  to  Jupiter,  is  due  to  the  difference  of 
istance  over  which  the  light  of  the  immersed  or  emersed 
satellite  has  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  us.    Now  it  has 
been  found  that  it  requires  16m.  30s.  for  light  to  travel 
across  this  interval  (the  earth's  orbit),  which  gives  8m.  15s. 
for  the  distance  of  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  as  light  is 
known  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second, 
this  gives  a  distance  for  the  sun  of  about  91,000,000  miles. 
For  the  saime  purpose  the  aberration  of  the  stars  con- 
sequent on  the  earth's  orbital  motion  has  been  employed 
as  a  test  of  solar  distance.    For  in  fact  the  consequence 
of  the  earth's  annual  revolution  is  the  apparent  motion  of 
each  star,  when  closely  observed,  in  a  small  ellipse  around 
its  true  place.    $his  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  motion 
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of  the  earth  in  space  bears  an  appreciable  relation  to  the 
motion  of  light ;  and,  therefore,  to  overtake  this  the  tele- 
scope has  to  be  inclined  forward  a  measurable  fraction  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  moving,  and  equally 
sensibly  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  earth  is  moving 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  measure  of  this  inclination 
of  the  instrument  being  accurately  taken,  and  the  rapidity  of 
light  known,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  is  easily 
found  for  a  given  fraction,  and  therefore  for  the  whole  of 
her  orbit ;  and  from  this  a  parallax  of  8'86  sees,  has  been 
deduced,  making  the  sun's  distance  92,100,000  miles. 

While  finally  the  refined  and  brilliant  experiments  of 
MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucanlt  have  led  to  an  approximation 
of  the  actual  rapidity  with  which  light  waves  are  transmitted 
through  space,  which  can  scarcely  at  present  be  exceeded. 
Using  an  arrangement  of  rapidly  revolving  wheels  and 
mirrors  by  which  the  rapidity  of  wave  transmission  in  a 
beam  of  hght  oould  be  measured,  they  made  a  series  of 
carefully  controlled  experiments,  and  upon  these  based 
their  calculations,  from  which  they  infer  for  the  sun  a 
horizontal  parallax  of  8*942  seconds,  giving  a  distance  of 
the  son  from  the  earth  of  91,400,000  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  series 
of  methods  of  investigating  the  most  important  practical 
]ffoblem  in  astronomy  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
are  based  upon  independent  observation  and  experiment. 
Hence  the  striking  approximation  of  results  they  afford  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  testimonies  to  the  accuracy  of 
modem  scientific  methods ;  for  as  they  all  point  to  a  dis- 
tance somewhere  within  92  millions  of  miles.  But  each 
of  these  methods  is  encompassed  by  a  certain  difficulty 
or  assumption  peculiar  to  itself,  which  materially  detracts 
singly  from  its  absolute  value,  and  therefore  it  is  solely 
the  remarkable  agreement  between  all  these  various 
methods  taken  together  that  gives  them  their  real  im- 
portance. But  the  significance  of  these  results  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  ftkct  that  they  showed  so  large  a  dis- 
crepancy with  the  received  value  of  the  sun's  distance, 
which  was  actually  95,274,000  miles ;  and  this  was  based 
upon  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  It 
is  true  in  these  observations  no  definite  principle  was 
adopted,  and  in  consequence^  at  the  time,  the  mathematir 
cians,  basing  their  calculations  on  these  observations  alone, 
made  the  solar  parallax  vary  between  9*2  sees,  and  Z'6  aeesu, 
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equivalent  respectively  to  distanceB  of  87,890,780  miles 
and  108,984,560  miles.  But  daring  the  years  1822-1824 
Encke,  the  great  German  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
reconsidered  the  whole  series  of  transit  observations  made 
in  1761  and  1769 ;  he  carefully  examined  all  the  conditions 
indicated  in  nearly  800  observations,  and  discovered,  as  he 
believed,  the  sources  of  erroneous  interpretation ;  and  by 
recalculation  deduced  for  the  sun's  parallax,  as  shown  by 
the  former  transit,  8*49  sees,  and  for  the  latter  8*60  sees., 
and  by  combining  these  he  obtained  the  value  8'577  sec8.9 
which  for  so  many  years  was  the  accepted  value,  amount^ 
ing  to  something  over  95  millions  of  miles. 

This  difference  of  result,  then,  as  shown  by  the  several 
modem  methods  on  the  one  hand,  and  Encke's  calculations 
of  the  transits  on  the  other,  led  Mr.  Stone,  then  at  tiie 
Greenwich  Observatory,  to  go  once  more  over  the  entire 
recorded  observations  of  the  transits  which  had  been  cal- 
culated by  Encke,  to  discover,  if  possible,  what^  error 
might  have  escaped  the  German  astronomer.  As  is  well 
known  to  students  of  the  question,  and  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  the  dark  body  of  the  planet  on  entering  upon 
the  brilliant  disc  of  the  sun  is  distorted,  and  appears  to  be 
stretched  from  the  edge  of  the  sun  for  some  seconds  into 
a  pear-shape ;  and  finaUy  the  ''  ligature  "  joining  the  sun's 
limb  and  the  planet  breaks,  leaving  a  clear  space  between 
the  two.  Mr.  Stone  found  that  some  of  the  observers  did, 
and  some  did  not,  fix  their  observations  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  band  or  juncture ;  and  that  to  this  the 
real  source  of  error  in  Encke's  calculation  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. And  by  grouping  the  observations  on  this  principle, 
he  found  that  his  calculations  founded  on  them  gave  for 
the  parallax  of  the  sun  8*91  sees.,  equal  to  a  distance  of 
91,780,000  miles,  and  this  with  a  probable  error  of  0"'80= 
900,000  miles. 

This  remarkable  result  was  of  the  utmost  value :  for  of 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  work  there  could  be 
no  question ;  so  far  as  it  could  be,  it  was  exhaustive ;  and 
the  results  brought  the  distance  of  the  sun,  as  shown  by 
the  method  of  transit,  into  striking  harmony  with  the 
results  as  sho^n  by  other  means.  And  since  the  discovery 
of  this  error  involved  the  examination  of  a  dimension  abont 
equal  to  a  human  hair  examined  126  feet  away,  its  value 
as  an  index  to  the  accuracy  of  modem  methods  may  be 
seen.    Plainly,  then,  nothing  farther  coald  be  hoped  for  on 
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this  qaertion  miless  some  new  opportunity  for  increased 
accnracy  in  observation  should  be  afforded.  This  is  pre* 
cisely  what  the  astronomer  has  in  the  approaching  transits 
of  1874  and  1882.  It  is  with  the  former  of  these  that  we 
are  now  practically  concerned. 

The  orbit  of  Venus  is  within  that  of  the  earth.  If  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  Venus  were  in  the  same  plane  there 
would  be  a  transit  of  the  latter  every  time  it  arrived  at 
inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun.  But  their  orbits  are 
inclined  about  Si^,  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  at  long  inter- 
vals that  these  transits  occur.  The  earth  takes  865*256 
days  to  revolve  in  its  orbit ;  Venus  takes  224*7  days.  But 
owing  to  the  angle  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  with  that  of  the 
earth,  she  passes  above  or  below  the  earth's  path,  and  no 
transit  ensues.  But  when  Venus  passes  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  at  the  time  that  it  is  near  the  position  in 
which  her  orbit  crosses  that  of  the  earth,  she  will  be  seen 
to  pass  between  us  and  the  sun ;  that  is  across  the  sun's 
disc  as  a  black  body.  Besides  this  their  motions  are  such 
in  relation  to  each  other  that  if  the  transit  do  not  happen 
when  the  planet  is  exactly  at,  or  very  near,  the  nodes  of 
the  orbits,  the  transit  will  recur  in  eight  years.  But  should 
the  former  transit  take  place  so  as  to  cross  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disc,  this  does  not  happen.  So  that,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  the  intervals  are  8,  121i,  8,  105^,  8,  121^,  &c. 
years ;  and  hence  their  importance  when  they  occur. 

The  first  astronomer  who  really  saw  the  value  of  these 
occurrences  was  James  Gregory,  a  mathematician  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  who,  in  his  Optica  Promota,  says:  ''Hoc  problema 
pulcherrimum  habet  usum,  sed  forsan  laboriosum,  in  obser- 
vationibus  Veneris  vel  Merourii  particulam  solis  obscu- 
rantis ;  ex  talibus  enim  solis  parallaxis  investigari  poterit." 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  illustrious  Halley  that  we 
are  indebted  for  its  practical  application  and  actual  em- 
ployment. Before  this,  however,  a  transit  of  the  planet 
had  been  predicted  by  Kepler,  in  1631,  but  the  calculation 
was  in  error,  and  consequently  it  occurred  during  the 
night  of  the  last  day  on  which  Eepler  and  others  looked 
for  it ;  that  is  to  say  when  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon 
in  Europe,  where  it  was  looked  for,  in  consequence,  in  vain. 
Eepler  had  announced  this  as  the  only  transit  that  would 
occur  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  on  the  principle 
now  well  understood,  the  phenomenon  recurred  in  1639, 
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and  was  observed  nnder  circmnstanoes  that  ^will  make  it 
memorable  for  oentnriee  in  the  history  of  obsenrational 
astronomy.  This  transit  was  unknown  to  any  save  two 
young  Englishmen^  Jeremiah  Horrocks  and  William  Grab- 
tree,  who  observed  it— the  one  at  Hoole,  near  Preston,  and 
the  other  at  Manchester.  Horrocks  was,  without  question, 
a  genius  of  the  very  highest  order.  He  was  bom  near 
Liverpool  in  1619,  in  comparative  poverty.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  became 
a  curate  at  Hoole.  In  16SS  he  first  turned  his  great 
mathematical  powers  in  the  direction  of  astronomy ;  and 
although  in  those  days  there  was  no  branch  either  of 
mathematical  or  physical  science  taught  at  Cambridge,  he 
tells  us  that  he  could  imagine  *'  nothing  nobler  tluui  to 
contemplate  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the  Creator  amid  so 
great  a  profusion  of  works ;  and  to  behold. ...  the  celestial 
motions,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  no  longer  with  the  un- 
meaning gaze  of  vulgar  admiration,  but  with  a  desire  to 
know  Uieir  causes  ....  by  a  closer  inspection  of  their 
mechanism."  The  result  was  that  he  became  for  the 
short  time  he  lived  a  profound  astronomer ;  and,  by  his 
wonderful  grasp  and  interpretation  of  a  large  difficulty 
in  the  lunar  theory,  he  afforded  important  aid  to  Newton 
in  the  detail  of  a  portion  of  the  first  book  of  his  Prineipia. 
Horrocks  was  led  to  infer  that  i^  transit  would  happen  in 
1689  by  a  comparison  of  the  tables  of  Venus  calculated  by 
Kepler  with  those  of  Lansberg ;  the  former  showed  that, 
at  conjunction,  Venus  would  be  a  little  below  the  sun ;  the 
latter  indicated  that  she  would  just  touch  the  western 
limit.  He  therefore  made  calculations  for  himself,  and 
found  that  a  transit  would  occur  on  the  24th  November 
O.S.  This  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  he  continued  to  observe 
the  image  of  the  sun  from  its  rising  until  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  service  in  church ;  nothing,  however,  had  yet 
appeared.  He  felt,  nevertheless,  bound  to  attend  to  his 
solemn  duties,  for  he  says,  ''  ad  majora  quss  utique  ob 
hsdc  parerga  negligi  non  decuit ; "  thus  displaying  an 
evident  mental  struggle  between  his  duties  to  science  and 
the  claims  of  religion.  At  the  risk  of  losing  so  precious 
an  opportunity,  he  attended  to  the  latter.  At  three  o'clock 
he  was  once  more  at  liberty,  and  on  turning  his  telescope 
to  the  sun  and  receiving  the  image  on  paper  in  a  darkened 
room,  he  saw,  with  evident  ecstasy,  the  planet  projected  on 
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the  diec  of  the  sun ;  and  he  exclaims : ''  Oh,  most  gratifying 
spectacle !  The  object  of  so  many  earnest  wishes ;  I  per- 
ceived a  new  spot  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  of  a  perfectly 
round  form,  that  had  just  wholly  entered  upon  the  left  limb 
of  the  sun,  so  that  the  margins  of  the  sun  and  the  spot 
coincided  with  each  other,  forming  the  angle  of  contact." 

His  observation  of  the  transit  could  only  extend  to  about 
half  an  hour,  from  the  fact  that  the  sun  set ;  and  there- 
fore, so  far  as  his  own  work  was  concerned,  little  practical 
result  issued  save  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
proportional  diameters  of  the  sun  and  the  planet ;  which 
he  thought  to  be  as  SO  to  1^.  But  this  observation  lias 
been  of  the  very  highest  value  in  correcting  the  tables  of 
Venus,  and  so  assisting  in  future  work. 

At  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  where  Crabtree  was 
observing,  the  sky  was  overcast  until  a  few  moments  before 
sunset,  when  he  also  saw  the  object  of  his  desire,  and  a 
diagram  was  made  by  him  of  the  planet's  position  in  transit, 
which  corresponded  precisely  witn  that  of  Horrocks.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  both  these  remarkable  men  died  at  an 
extremely  early  age.  Horrocks  died  suddenly  in  the  year 
1640,  and  Crabtree  is  believed  to  have  perished  in  the  civil 
war  which  shortly  after  ensued.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
generation  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  Horrocks  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  few  in  the 
rdle  of  science  will  better  deserve  such  a  position  than  this 
youthful  author  of  Venus  in  Sole  Visa. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1677  that  the  real  value  of 
transits  of  Venus  as  means  of  determining  the  sun's 
parallax  was  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious 
Malley.  How  far  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  sug- 
gestion given  in  the  Optica  Promota  does  not  appear; 
certain  it  is  that  the  merit  of  reducing  the  method  to 
practice  lies  with  him.  The  principle  of  procedure  is  not 
difficult  of  explanation.  If  we  know  what  angle  is  sub- 
tended by  any  known  distance  on  the  earth  at  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  we  can  find  the  sun's  actual  distance  in  miles. 
The  relative  distances  of  the  earth,  Venus,  and  the  sun  are 
known  accurately.  Let  E  and  V  (fig.  1)  represent  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  Venus  respectively— the  arrows 
showing  the  direction  of  their  motion.  But  the  motion  of 
Venus  is  faster  than  that  of  the  earth ;  she  completes  her 
revolution  round  the  sun  in  224  days,  while  the  earth  only 
does  the  same  in  865  days ;  so  that  Venus  overtakes  the 
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earth  in  her  path.  The  resnlting  phenomena  are  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  if  the  earth  passed  through  the  shadow 
of  Venus  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  1  (fig.  1),  seen 
along  the  line  of  sight  1  a,  the  first  external  contact  of 
Venus  with  the  sun  would  be  visible;  at  2  Venus  will 
appear  whoUy  upon  the  sun's  disc,  which  is  what  is  called 
first  internal  contact ;  at  8  she  will  be  seen  in  mid-passage; 
at  4,  seen  along  the  line  4  b,  the  phase  of  last  internal 
contact  will  be  manifest ;  and  at  6  the  last  external  contact 
will  occur ;  completing  the  transit.  Now  what  Halley  did 
was  to  find  a  station  or  stations  on  the  earth  so  situated 
that  the  ingress  of  the  planet  upon  the  sun  would  be  seen 
sooner  than  at  any  other;  that  is,  where  ''accelerated 
ingress ''  would  be  realised  by  the  observers,  and  where 
the  egress  would  also  be  retarded,  or  seen  later  than  any 
other  place.  In  the  same  manner  stations  were  to  be 
found  where  ingress  would  be  retarded  and  egress  accele- 
rated. The  object  of  this  is  that,  the  observers  being  as 
far  to  the  north  and  as  far  to  the  south  as  possible,  the 
greatest  displacement  of  Venus  should  be  secured ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  chords  drawn  by  the  planet  across  the 
sun,  as  seen  from  the  two  stations,  would  be  as  unlike 
each  other  in  length  as  possible ;  for  the  difference  between 
the  observed  iimee  of  transit  at  the  two  stations  being  the 
quantity  which  indicates  the  amount  of  separation,  any 
possible  error  is  reduced  as  the  distance  of  the  two  lines  is 
increased,.  Now  this  apparent  displacement,  expressed  in 
angular  measure,  gives  the  parallactic  angle  subtended  by 
the  distance  between  the  two  stations;  from  which,  by 
means  of  the  known  ratio  between  the  earth  and  Venus 
from  the  sun,  the  corresponding  angle  at  the  sun,  and 
therefore  the  distance,  can  be  found.  Why  the  transit  can 
be  seen  to  be  accelerated  and  retarded  is  dependent  upon 
the  fact  that  observers  at  northern  stations  will  see  Venus 
lower  down  or  further  south  upon  the  sun's  face,  causing 
it  to  appear  to  traverse  the  disc  nearer  the  centre,  making 
the  line  of  passage  longer  than  the  path  of  the  planet  as 
seen  from  the  southern  stations,  which  project  Venus 
higher  up,  and  so  make  her  chord  of  passage  shorter. 
While  again,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  observing 
station  further  to  the  east  as  the  planet  passes  off  the  solar 
disc,  thus  appearing  to  shift  Venus  to  the  west,  so  accele- 
rating egress.  Just  as  a  boat  on  a  river  passing  a  ware- 
house, does  so  to  a  fixed  observer  in  a  certain  time,  but  if 
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the  obBenrer  himself  moye  in  the  same  direotion,  the  time 
of  the  passage  is  lengthened ;  or  if  he  move  in  an  opposite 
direetion,  the  time  of  passage  is  shortened;  so  by  the 
careful  selection  of  stations  on  the  earth  acceleration  and 
retardation  may  be  secured.  In  fig.  2,  E  is  the  orbit  of  the 
earth ;  Y  that  of  Yenns ;  S  is  the  san.  The  line  N  v  2 
represents  the  line  of  sight  from  a  northern  station.  The 
line  S  t;  1  shows  the  same  from  a  southern  station.  The 
chord  a  6  is  the  path  of  Yenus  as  seen  from  the  southern 
station ;  and  the  chord  c  d  shows  the  path  of  the  planet  as 
seen  from  the  northern.  The  purpose  of  the  astronomer 
is  to  separate  these  lines  of  passage  as  far  as  possible.  Now 
we  know  accurately  the  relative  distance  of  Yenus  from 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  We  know,  too,  that  Yenus  moves 
over  1^-  seconds  of  arc  in  a  minute ;  then,  by  noting  the 
exact  duration  of  the  passage  of  the  planet  across  the  sun's 
face  at  both  stations,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  length  of  the 
dborda  ab,  e  d,  and  therefore,  by  suitable  calculations,  the 
distance  which  separates  them.  For  this  gives  the  value 
of  the  angle  included  between  the  lines  vl,v2,  which  is 
equal  to  the  angle  N  v  S.  But  we  know  the  distance  N  S, 
therefore  we  can  mathematically  obtain  the  value  of  N  Y. 
This  gives  the  distance  of  Yenus  from  the  earth  for  the 
given  time,  from  which  the  mean  distance  may  be  obtained, 
and,  by  the  application  of  Kepler's  law,  the  actual  distance 
from  the  sun.  This,  stripped  of  mathematical  complica- 
tions, is  the  method  of  Halley,  by  which,  if  the  time  of 
contact  can  be  observed  with  no  greater  error  than  a 
second  of  time,  the  sun's  parallax  can  be  ascertained 
within  *02  of  a  second  of  arc. 

Now,  in  Halley's  application  of  this  method,  he  onl^ 
used  it  in  a  limited  manner.  By  his  mode  of  employing  it 
the  two  observing  stations  had  to  be  chosen,  so  that  during 
the  transit  one  would  move  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west ;  while  it  was  also  necessary  that  Yenus  should 
pass  very  close  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  But  as  now 
employed  these  conditions  are  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
thfi^  is  a  distinction  made  by  some  astronomers  between 
this  general  application  of  the  method  whose  principle 
Halley  laid  down,  and  his  own  particular  application  of  it, 
as  mistakaily  made,  in  1761.  And  this  broader  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  called  the  Method  of  Duratioru. 
How &r  this  is  justified  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover; 
tot  clearly  HaUey  was  capable  of  giving  his  method  the 
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applications  to  new  conditions  of  which  it  was  snsceptible^ 
as  well  as  more  recent  workers.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
liye  to  realise  the  need  of  its  modification  is  scarcely  reason 
enough  to  dissociate  his  name  from  the  principle  which  he 
laid  down,  when  it  has  received  such  modification. 

Bat  there  is  another  method  of  great  importance  which 
the  astronomer  may  employ.  For  it  we  are  indebted  to 
Delisle,  a  French  astronomer  of  eminence.  This  method, 
nevertheless,  has  much  practical  difficulty  surrounding  it, 
although  beautifully  simple  in  theory.  Let  N  S  (fig.  8)  be 
the  earth,  Y  the  Orbit  of  Yenus,  and  8  the  sun.  Whea 
Yenus  reaches  the  part  of  her  orbit  marked  1,  the  observer 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  would  see  her  just  half 
way  on  the  solar  limb ;  but  by  the  time  Yenus  has  reached 
%  another  observer  in  the  south  will  see  her  in  precisely 
the  same  position.  Now  let  the  exact  times  of  contact  be 
observed  at  both  stations.  Let  the  stations  be  so  placed 
that  the  difference  of  time  in  observation  is  twenty-one 
minutes.  A  portion  of  this  must  be  corrected  for  acoelera- 
tion,  &c.,  the  remainder  will  be  the  measure  of  the  angle 
drawn  from  a  to  N  S;  and  since  Yenus  passes  over 
li  seconds  in  one  minute,  and  the  distance  N  S  is  known, 
the  distance  between  1  and  2  may  be  readily  calculated ; 
because  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to  N  S  that  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  bears  to  that  of  Yenus 
from  the  sun.  We  know  the  time  it  takes  for  Yenus  to 
accomplish  a  complete  revolution,  and  we  have  now  (hypo- 
thetically)  found  the  actual  amount  of  distance  in  miles 
gone  over  in  an  accurately  measured  time.  We  can  there- 
fore measure  the  whole  circumference  of  Yenus'  orbit  in 
miles,  and  consequently,  by  Kepler's  third  law,  its  actual 
distance  from  the  sun.  With  equal  accuracy  observations 
of  egress  may  be  made. 

What  is  common  to  both  these  methods  is  that  the 
wider  apart  the  observing  stations  are  the  greater  will  be 
the  prospect  of  exactness.  But  in  Delisle's  method  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success  that  the  local  time  should 
be  known  with  the  utmost  accuracy ;  which,  in  fact,  means 
that  the  precise  longitude  of  the  observing  station  shall  be 
known.  This  is  known  well  enough  at  Greenwich,  or  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even  the  Mauritius,  but  it  has  no 
truth  in  relation  to  such  places  as  Eerguelen's  Island  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  But  if  the  longitude  be  not  accurately 
known  the  absolute  difference  of  the  times  of  contact  al 
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th«  two  staiions  compared  easnot  be  known ;  and  therefore 
the  most  delicate  and  perfect  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  transit  will  be  simply  thrown  away.  Yet  if  this  desi- 
deratum can  be  discovered,  a  single  observation  of  contact 
at  ingress  or  egress  at  two  opposite  stations  is  all  that 
b  absolately  necessary  for  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  Halley's  method  fails  entirely  unless 
the  sky  is  clear  for  both  ingress  and  egress  at  both  stations ; 
bnt  it  can  wholly  dispense  with  exact  considerations  of 
longitude,  so  important  to  the  method  of  Delisle ;  for  a  well 
rated  chronometer  will  supply  all  that  is  required — the 
time  occupied  in  transit.  But  it  must  be  further  remem- 
bered that  Delisle  stations  may  often  be  employed  for  the 
HaUeyan  method ;  whilst  if  they  were  chosen  and  equipped 
for  Halley's  method  alone,  that  of  Delisle  could  not  be 
employed  at  all ;  and  it  is  in  their  joint  application,  where 
practicable,  that  there  must  be  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success.  To  attempt  to  push  either  method,  on  a  partial 
consideration  of  the  whole  question,  must  be  an  error.  It 
is  not  merely  a  mathematical  question.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  what  is  the  most  perfect  method  abstractedly. 
It  lesJlj  resolves  itself  into  the  practical  inquiry  of  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  taking  every  contingency  into 
consideration,  to  secure  the  most  valuable  and  certain 
results.  Now  it  happens  that  this  transit  takes  place  in 
December — ^the  south  pole  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards 
the  sun.  Hence  the  cold  will  be  severe  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  and  in  the  south  there  is  very  little  land  available, 
and  what  there  is  is  very  little  known ;  besides  which,  the 
meteorological  conditions  are  extremely  doubtful.  And 
weighing  all  the  circumstances  with  great  care.  Sir  O. 
Airy  decided  on  the  employment  of  Delisle's  method  of 
observing  first  and  last  contacts,  fixing  on  Honolulu, 
where  the  ingress  will  be  accelerated,  to  be  compared 
with  Eerguelen's  Island  and  Bodriguez,  where  there 
will  be  retardation.  And  Hew  Zealand  and  Eergue- 
len's  Island  to  be  compared  with  Alexandria  and  the 
Siberian  stations  for  egress ;  here  also  securing  large  retard- 
ation and  acceleration*  The  first  expression  of  preference 
by  the  Astronomer  Boyal  for  Delisle's  method  was  made 
before  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  April,  1857.  He 
then  also  announced  his  opinion  that  whilst  Halley's 
method  was  not  applicable  in  the  transit  of  1874  it  would 
be  in  1882.    And  this  was  repeated  with  more  careful 
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illnstration  in  1864.  But  in  1868  a  most  elaborate  paper 
was  read  before  the  same  Society  by  Sir  G.  Airy,  "  On  the 
Preparatory  Arrangements  which  will  be  Necessary  for 
EfiScient  Observation  of  the  Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1882."  In  this  paper,  at  the  very  commencement,  a  re- 
markable statement  is  made.  It  is  declared  ''that  for 
determination  of  the  difference  between  the  son's  parallax 
and  the  parallax  of  Yenns,  the  method  by  observation  of 
the  interval  in  time  between  ingress  and  egress  at  two 
stations  at  least,  on  nearly  opposite  parts  of  the  earth  (on 
which  method,  exclusively,  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1769)  fails  totally  in  the  transit  of  1874,  and  is  embarrassed 
in  1882  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  station  on 
the  almost  unknown  Southern  Continent."*  Bead  in  an 
ordinary  manner,  and  interpreted  by  Sir  G.  Airy's  previous 
use  of  similar  phraseology,  this  distinctly  states  that  what 
is  usually  received  as  HaUey's  method  fails  entirely  in 
1874.  Since  this  is  so  absolutely  far  from  the  truth,  we 
are  fain  to  think  that  this  could  not  have  been  his  meaning. 
That  is  to  say  that  he  meant  simply  what  has  been  oalldl 
HaUey's  method  proper— the  method  as  supposed  by  Halley 
to  be  applicable  in  1761 — ^and  that  it  is  not  of  the  so-called 
method  of  durations  that  he  makes  this  sweejMng  statement. 
But  even  this  leaves  a  large  residuum  of  difficulty.  For 
the  method  of  durations  which  is  applicable  was  not  chosen 
at  all,  Delisle's  method  being  selected  as  mathematically 
and  practically  the  better  method  of  the  two.  This  paper 
attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  M.  Puiseux,  a  Freneh 
mathematician,  and  Mr.  Proctor,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society.  The  former,  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus  for  February,  1869,  pointed  out  clearly  that  there 
was  an  error  in  the  inference  of  Sir  G.  Airy  that  the  method 
of  observing  the  interval  of  time  between  ingress  and  egress 
at  two  stations  ''  fails  totally."  He  proved,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  1874.  In  his  calcu- 
lations, however,  he  had  left  out  some  important  con- 
siderations ;  he  had  not  taken  into  account  the  dimensions 
of  Venus,  but  regarded  her  as  a  mathematical  point ;  and 
had  neglected  the  consideration  that  mean  and  apparent 
time  are  not  coincident  on  the  date  of  the  transit.  Mr. 
Proctor,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  out  the  whole  question 
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in  all  ]i8  parts,  and  proved  that  the  method  usudUy  known 
ae  Halley'fl  was  not  only  applicable  bat  much  more  suitable 
for  observing  the  transit  of  1874  than  that  of  Delisle,  even 
at  some  of  the  stations  selected ;  bat  was  pre-eminently  so 
if  indicated  stations  coald  on  investigation  be  proved  prac- 
ticable. At  the  same  time  it  was  shown  that  it  was  almost 
nselesB  as  a  method  of  observing  in  1882.  These  facts 
were  laid  before  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society.  At 
Nertchinsk,  in  Bassia,  the  transit  will  last  longer  by  nearly 
sixteen  minutes  than  as  if  it  were  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre.  It  begins  six  minutes  early  and  ends  ten  minutes 
late.  What  was  specially  urged  was  that  a  station  should 
be  occupied  by  England  (to  be  used  with  this)  in  which  the 
transit  should  begin  several  minutes  late  and  end  several 
minutes  early.  This  station  was  found  to  be  Possession 
Island,  where  the  phenomenon  of  transit  begins  six  minutes 
late  and  ends  eleven  and  a  half  minutes  early.  Thus  at 
the  one  station  the  time  of  passage  was  lengthened  sixteen 
mmntes  and  at  the  other  shortened  seventeen  and  a  half 
minutes,  so  fulfilling  the  most  important  conditions  of 
a  transit— the  widest  separation  possible  of  the  chords 
drawn  by  the  planet  on  the  sun's  disc.  No  movement 
whatever  followed  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Proctor's  state- 
ments— ^things  were  still  shaping  themselves  for  the  sole 
adoption  of  Delisle's  method.  But  on  February  the  18th, 
1878,  the  whole  case  was  stated  with  great  force  in  the 
Times,  and  some  explanation  demanded.  Upon  this,  cor- 
respondence ensued,  and  other  branches  of  the  Press 
broached  the  question.  The  Admiralty  was  aroused  to 
make  an  official  inqui]7  addressed  to  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 
requesting  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  His  official 
answer  was  sent  to  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  as 
''  A  Letter  from  the  Astronomer  Boyal  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Admiralty  expressing  his  Views  on  certain  Articles 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Public  Newspapers  in  regard  to 
the  approachmg  Transit  of  Venus."  In  this  letter  it  is 
argued  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  taken  into  account  only  the 
m^hematical  side  of  the  question — ''  strained  the  idea 
of  occupying  the  northern  and  southern  stations  " — ^without 
considermg  whether  the  inhospitality  of  the  region  admitted 
of  the  possibility  of  occupying  such  stations.  This  is 
unquestionably  a  point  of  great  moment,  and  the  subse- 
quent voyage  of  the  Challenger  has  shown  that  most  of  the 
stations  urged  by  Mr.  Proctor  as  important  in  the  last 
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degree  could  not  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  Baggested. 
Neyertheless  these  stations,  and  worse,  haa  been  suggested 
by  the  Astronomer  Boyal  for  ooonpation  in  1882,  and  this 
Mr.  Proctor  pointed  oat,  insisting  that  we  should  test  their 
practicability  for  1874,  since  their  employment,  if  practi- 
cable f  was  immeasurably  more*important  then,  than  it  oonld 
be  in  1882.  Bat  Mr.  Proctor  has  ondoabtedly  made  too 
much  of  this  saggestion  of  search  for  stations  in  1882,  It 
was  simply  a  suggestion,  and  was  evidently  early  aban- 
doned, never  having  been  brought  before  the  Admiralty  in 
an  official  form. 

The  Astronomer  Boyal  further  shows  in  this  letter  that  his 
views  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Dr.  Oppolzer  of  Yienna, 
who  argues  that  the  majnreason  in  favour  of  Halley's  method 
was  its  independence  of  exact  determinations  of  longitude, 
which,  while  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  past  days, 
when  observations  on  this  subject  could  be  so  imperfectly 
made,  was  of  no  moment  now  when  the  difficulty  has  been 
removed  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  moon's  irregu- 
larities. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  asserted  thai 
Ealley's  method  ''  possesses  no  special  advantage  at  the 
present  day."  It  is  then  shown  with  what  exactness  the 
longitude  of  the  five  selected  stations  is  to  be  taken,  and 
avowed  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the 
facts  precludes  the  author  from  recommending  a  Govern- 
ment expedition  to  high  antarctic  latitudes  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  employment  of  Halley's  method. 

Mr.  Proctor  replies  to  this,  that  Sir  G.  Airy  has  assumed 
the  least  favourable  stations  in  his  consideration,  and  in- 
sists that  if  more  southern  stations  are  not  utilised,  the 
whole  expedition  will  fail.  And  this  we  think  is  where 
Mr.  Proctor  has  erred ;  for  he  subsequently  expresses  at 
least  comparative  satisfaction  with  the  final  arrangements, 
when  not  a  single  geographical  position  has  been  added  to 
Sir  G.  Airy's  original  plan.*  ms  eagerness  to  show  thai 
better  stations  might  be  found  made  him  undervalue  those 
selected.  But  to  resume.  Subsequently  to  this  letter,  the 
question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, as  to  whether  Halley's  method  would  be  employed ; 
it  was  replied  by  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that 
no  importance  would  be  attached  to  its  employment,  even 

*  Except  an  Indikn  station  lubsequenlly  referred  to  and  ehoMn  for  another 
porpoM. 
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if  it  should  be  used.  Bat  now  a  more  important  event 
happened.  At  the  official  visitation  of  the  Boyal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of  Jane,  1878,  Professor 
Adams,  whose  power  as  a  mathematician  is  perhaps  nn- 
€qaalled,  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  carried,  that 
the  Astronomer  Boyal  should  apply  for  an  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas  for  the  selection  of  stations  for  observing 
the  coming  transit.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  Challenger 
made  a  voyage  of  investi^tion ;  and  found  that  Eerguelen 
Island  was  the  best  position  for  the  English  to  occupy; 
and  after  leaving  suitable  instructions  sealed  up,  and 
placed  in  a  cairn,  built  for  the  purpose,  returned  to 
Australia  and  telegraphed  the  results.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  show  what  was  and  what  was  not  possible ;  and  this  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Meanwhile,  preparations  were 
in  rapid  progression,  and  at  length  the  final  decisions  were 
announced.  That  Mr.  Proctor's  arguments  and  demonstra- 
tions had  had  much  weight  in  giving  them  their  final  form, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see.  But  that  this  has  not  been 
acknowledged  (with  the  exception  of  the  choice  of  a  pho- 
iographic  station  in  Northern  India,  to  which  we  shall 
again  refer)  is  striking.  Certain  it  is  that  now  what  was 
kilown  as  Halley's  method,  but  has  been  distinguished 
lately  as  the  "  method  of  durations,"  is  to  be  employed 
wherever  possible ;  and  this  was  no  part  of  the  original 
programme,  and  one  of  the  special  points  urged  by  Mr. 
rroctor ;  a  proof,  indeed,  that  Halley's  method,  when  used 
in  its  usual  meaning,  does  not ''  fail  totally."  Beside  this, 
the  five  geographical  positions  selected  are  to  have  nine 
stations  upon  them;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  moment, 
although  probably  only  the  evolution  of  the  original  plan. 
The  errors  of  the  controversy  appear  to  have  been,  on  Sir 
G.  Airy's  side,  a  too  hasty  statement  as  to  the  total 
inutility  of  Halley's  method  for  1874,  and  its  probable 
superiority  in  1882 ;  a  statement  certainly  not  correct,  unless 
the  terms  he  employed  were  used  in  a  sense  not  natural : 
and  on  Mr.  Proctor's  side,  the  declaration  that  absolute 
failure  must  ensue,  unless  more  suitable  southern  stations 
were  employed.  The  compromise  is  the  multiplication  of 
observing  posts  on  the  geographical  stations  originally 
selected ;  at  which,  where  possible,  the  Halleyan  method  is 
to  be  employed.  But  this  is  made  as  little  of  as  possible, 
by  an  assurance  that  of  course  both  ingress  and  egress  will 
be  observed  where  practicable ;  but  the  longitude  will  be 
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determizied  aocorately,  and  the  two  observations  will  be 
worked  up  independently  by  DeUsle's  method.  On  this 
enlargement  of  the  original  scheme,  Mr.  Proctor  congratu- 
lates astronomy,  and  is  at  least  moderately  satisfied.  And 
we  certainly  congratulate  him  on  the  final  result  of  his 
abundant  labours. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  preparations  of 
the  English  astronomers  are  admirable  in  the  last  degree. 
In  the  employment  of  Delisle's  method,  we  have  seen  that 
the  matter  of  greatest  moment  is  longitude.  If  we  know 
the  absolute  time  at  a  place;  we  know  its  longitude.  The 
transport  of  chronometers  set  to  Greenwich  time  would 
enable  the  observer  to  compare  this  with  local  time  taken 
by  a  transit  instrument,  if  the  chronometer  might  be  abso- 
lutely relied  on.  This  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
partly  overcome  by  transporting  several  chronometers  to  the 
place  in  question,  and  comparing  their  rate— especially  with 
one  not  compensated  for  changes  of  temperature — ^from  the 
changes  of  which  the  sum  of  temperature  changes  may  be 
deduced. 

A  modem  method  of  time  signalling  is  the  telegraph ; 
which,  when  corrected  for  retardation  with  competent 
accuracy,  is  of  the  very  highest  value. 

But  on  the  motions  of  the  moon,  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  for  determining  longitude  may  now  be  attained. 
Indeed,  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  lunar  transits,  to  attain  almost  perfect  precision. 
What  is  required  to  be  known  is  actual  Greenwich  time  at 
any  given  moment.  The  passage  of  the  moon  amongst  the 
stars  affords  an  opportunity  of  &iding  this.  Of  course  the 
tables  of  the  moon  are  even  now  far  from  perfect;  but 
these  are  corrected  by  constant  observation.  Now  the 
moon  moves  through  one  degree  in  two  hours,  that  is, 
through  one  second  of  arc  in  two  seeonds  of  time.  If, 
then,  the  moon's  place  in  relation  to  any  star  be  definitely 
known  in  Greenwich  time,  a  series  of  observations  of  this 
sort  will  suffice  for  the  end  in  view. 

Accurate  observations  as  to  the  moon's  position  will  be 
made  first  with  a  transit  instrument,  noting  the  exact  time 
the  moon  crosses  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  finding  its 
relation  to  certain  known  stars ;  next  with  the  alt-azimuth 
instrument,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  transit  instru- 
ment. It  is  BO  constructed  as  to  be  moveable  primarily 
about  a  vertical  axis,  as  well  as  a  horizontal  one,  both  of 
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which  are  aocaraiely  divided  and  worked  with  yemiers  and 
microscopes.  It  may  thns  be  nsed  for  either  meridional 
or  extra-meridional  observations,  and  has  been  used  con- 
stantly at  Greenwich  for  determining  the  elevation  of 
the  moon  when  dae  east  or  west.  It  will  therefore  be  a 
most  suitable  instrument  for  the  accurate  finding  of  lunar 
positions.  But  as  in  equatorial  regions  the  motion  of  the 
moon  is  chiefly  in  altitude,  so  in  polar  latitudes  the  motion 
is  mainly  in  azimuth ;  so  that  the  instruments  provided 
specially  for  the  work,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner 
possible  to  modem  manufacture,  are  only  provided  with 
the  circles  necessary  to  the  latitudes  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  whilst  a  third  method  of  finding  the  longitude 
by  the  moon  will  be  by  observing  with  good  telescopes  the 
exact  moment  of  the  occupation  of  a  star  by  the  moon's 
disc.  This  affords  a  most  valuable  opportunity  of  com- 
paring Greenwich  with  local  time.  Now,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  every  instrument  necessary  to  the  work  will 
be  employed  by  men  eminently  skilful  in  their  use,  and 
furnished  with  the  most  accurate  tables  which  modem 
science  can  give,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  extreme 
accuracy  may  be  ai^tained  in  fixing  the  longitudes  of  the 
observing  stations.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
this  may  be,  and,  in  several  instances^  doubtless  will  be 
done,  after  the  transit  has  occurred.  Indeed,  any  subse- 
quent correction  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places  in  question 
win  be  only  so  much  additional  data  for  a  more  accurate 
reduction  of  the  observations.  But  if  the  longitudes  of  the 
places  can  be  determined  within  a  second,  or  less,  there  can 
be  but  little  question  of  the  superiority  of  Delisle's  method. 
But  a  practical  difficulty  has  here  to  be  encountered. 
Granting  that  the  longitude  and  absolute  time  have  been, 
or  may  be,  found  with  precision,  the  real  difficulty  will  be 
to  note  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  planet  is  in  clear 
internal  contact  with  the  sun's  limb.  This  difficulty  arises 
from  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  a  planet  in  transit,  when  it 
breaks  contact  at  ingress,  or  makes  it  at  egress.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  this.  The  phenomenon  is  known  as  that 
of  the  **  black  drop  "  due  to  irradiation.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
periment in  the  lecture-room  to  heat,  by  means  of  a  *'  coil,'' 
a  fine  piece  of  stretched  platinum  wire,  that  its  remark- 
able thickening  may  be  seen — ^which  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  irradiation.  Indeed,  every  bright  object  appears  in  the 
dark  somewhat  larger  than  it  is,  because  the  borders  of  the 
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image  on  the  retina  affect  the  surrounding  parts.  On  this 
account  every  dark  object  appears  smaller  than  it  is  in 
reality,  because  of  the  extreme  brilliance  of  the  back- 
ground causing  the  luminous  border  around  the  dark  object 
to  encroach  upon  it,  thus  diminishing  its  apparent  size. 
The  result  is,  that  just  as  Yenus  is  within  the  sun's  disc, 
she  assumes  a  pear-shaped  aspect.  Thus  at  ingress,  a,  /3, 7, 
fig.  4,  represent  successive  stages  of  the  appearance  of  the 
planet  in  its  passage  to  actual  internal  contact.  The  point 
to  be  decided  is  which  of  these  conditions  represents  actual 
contact  of  the  limbs.  Apparently  the  contact  is  actually 
made  at  a,  for  if  the  circular  outline  of  the  planet  seen  on 
the  right-hand  side  were  continued  on  the  left,  it  would 
just  be  in  contact  with  the  sun's  limb.  But  if  the  laws  of 
irradiation  be  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
absolute  moment  of  contact  is  at  the  instant  depicted 
at  7 ;  for  if  in  fig.  6  A  A  be  the  apparent  edge  of  the  sun, 
increased  by  irradiation,  then  bb  is  the  true  edge.  But 
the  black  disc  represents  the  size  which  Venus  appears  also 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  laws,  and  the  outline  circle 
beyond  it  shows  its  real  size ;  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the 
moment  of  actual  contiguity  of  the  limbs — the  moment  of 
internal  contact.  Hence  the  apparition  of  the  extremely  fine 
line  is  the  moment  to  be  watched  for  at  ingress  and  egress. 
And  here  delicate  instruments,  propitious  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  great  skill  are  required.  In  the  observations 
of  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769,  the  difficulties  were 
enormous  in  reducing  the  observations;  for  between  the 
conditions  represented  at  a  and  7,  fig.  4,  a  difference  of 
eighteen  seconds  ensued ;  and  unless  it  can  be  decided 
what  the  time  of  actual  contact  is,  there  must  be  some 
seconds  of  error.  But  further,  the  personal  equation  of 
each  observer  must  be  known.  That  is  to  say,  different 
persons,  in  observing  astronomical  phenomena,  make  errors 
that  bear  a  permanent  ratio  to  those  of  others.  Some  will 
detect  a  time  phenomenon,  like  the  transit  of  a  star,  a  large 
fraction  of  a  second  before  others.  And  this  is  a  perma- 
nent condition.  For  the  accurate  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations, then,  it  follows  that  the  relative  personal  equation 
of  all  the  observers  should  be  known.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  experiment;  and  therefore  all  the  principsd 
nations  engaging  in  this  great  enterprise  have  set  up 
artificial  transits;  that  the  whole  phenomena  may  be 
gone  through  by  anticipation.     At  Greenwich  this  ap- 
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paratns  consists  of  a  metallic  partition,  out  of  which  has 
been  cnt  a  portion  which  represents  the  two  edges  of  the 
son,  where  ingress  and  egress  occur.  Behind  this  a  plate 
of  glass  with  a  circle  of  metal  let  into  it,  level  with  itself, 
glides  across  the  opening  by  clockwork ;  and  behind  this 
again  is  a  mirror,  which  reflects  direct  sunlight.  With 
a  telescope  this  artificial  transit  is  obseryed  at  about  four 
hundred  feet  away;  and  thus  the  observers  have  been 
practised  singly  and  in  comparison  with  each  other,  that, 
as  far  as  could  be,  absolute  accuracy  in  observation  might 
be  secured. 

This,  however,  will  be  still  further  enhanced  by  using 
a  double  image  micrometer  eyepiece,  which  was  devised 
by  Sir  G.  Airy  some  years  since.  One  of  the  lenses  of 
which  this  eyepiece  is  composed  is  cut  in  halves  ;  each 
half  lens  is  fixed  in  a  frame  connected  with  a  screw  ad- 
justment. When  the  two  lenses  are  together  in  the 
position  they  occupied  before  separation,  only  one  image 
IS  seen,  and  the  scale  and  vernier  mark  zero.  But  if 
these  semi-lenses  are  moved  along  the  line  of  division, 
the  single  image  becomes  two ;  each  of  which  moves  with 
the  motion  of  the  lens  which  forms  it.  Hence,  when 
contact  has  past  at  ingress  and  Venus  has  gone  actually 
in  upon  the  sun's  disc,  one  image  of  the  planet  may  be 
carried  back  to  touch  the  second  image  of  the  sun's  limb. 
And  this  will  be  specially  valuable  in  earlier  stages  of 
contact,  and  may  be  repeated  several  times.  While,  still 
further  to  insure  against  possible  error,  an  eyepiece  has 
been  devised  to  correct  the  dispersive  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  observing  the  sun  at  such  low  altitudes  as  are 
necessary  in  this  case. 

Also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  method  devised  by 
Halley  will  be  used,  where  possible,  at  even  English 
stations,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Method  of  Durations  " 
— that  is,  an  accurate  observation  of  the  time  interval 
between  ingress  and  egress  will  be  made. 

But  that  which  will  specially  distinguish  this  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  will  be  the  employment  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  important  instrument  in  approaching  to 
absolute  precision  in  this  most  interesting  problem.  The 
earliest  celestial  photograph  ever  taken  was  that  of  the 
moon  in  1840,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New  York.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  whole  science  and  art  of  celestial 
photography  has  arisen ;  and  has  become  of  such  value 
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to  physical  and  mathematical  astronomy  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate.  A  remarkable  instance  of  its  value  now 
lies  before  us  in  the  July  number  of  the  Notices  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society;  where  a  structure  detected 
by  Mr.  Baynard  on  all  the  negatives  of  the  photographs 
of  the  eclipse  of  1871  is  shown ;  and  which  there  is  a 
very  high  probability  is  the  photograph  of  a  comet — faint, 
though  large — near  to  perihelion  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  known  to  exist,  if  it  had 
not  by  its  own  light  portrayed  its  presence,  and  to  a  large 
extent  its  form.  But  so  recent  are  the  triumphs  of  this 
wonderful  art,  that  its  introduction  as  an  agent  in  the 
coming  expeditions  was  an  afterthought,  and  was  not 
a  part  of  the  earliest  project.  To  Mr.  De  la  Bue  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  largely  indebted  for  its  employment  in  the 
British  expedition;  although  in  working  out  the  details 
there  have  been  many  able  coadjutors.  But  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  photographic  method  should  be  em- 
ployed, it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Proctor  that  a  station 
in  Northern  India  would  be  of  great  advantage  for  com- 
paring the  work  done  at  it  with  that  which  might  be 
accomplished  at  our  southern  stations.  Acknowledging 
the  value  of  this  suggestion,  the  Astronomer  Boyal  took 
steps  for  securing  it :  and  it  is  now  agreed  that  Boorkee 
shall  be  occupied  by  a  British  expedition  chiefly  for  this 
purpose.  The  instruments  to  be  employed  are  based  upon 
the  photo-heliograph,  so  long  and  successfully  used  at 
Eew.  It  is  a  large  telescope,  mounted  equatorially,  and 
furnished  with  clockwork,  so  as  accurately  to  follow  the 
sun.  In  this  way  photographs  may  be  taken  at  any 
stage  of  the  transit :  and  Mr.  De  la  Bue  has  improved 
and  adapted  an  apparatus,  invented  for  the  purpose  by 
M.  Janssen,  which  may  be  attached  to  this  instrument  for 
a  special  purpose.  It  is  an  arrangement  for  taking  in 
succession,  on  different  parts  of  a  revolving  plate,  at 
intervals  of  a  second,  a  series  of  small  photographs  of 
Venus  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  sun's  edge  near 
the  time  of  contact.  In  this  way  the  entire  progress 
of  external  and  internal  contact  with  all  the  phenomtna 
of  the  "  black  drop  "  will  be  made  to  tell  its  own  tale — 
depict  its  own  features — and  the  time  at  which  it  does  so 
in  each  case  will  be  accurately  known.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  use  means  to  prevent  shrinkage  of  the 
collodion ;  and  by  the  dry-plate  process,  which  it  is  now 
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decided  is  to  be  employed,  this  may  be  disregarded ;  so 
that  the  actual  transit  may  be,  in  fact,  in  some  of  its  most 
important  featarss,  studied  at  home,  when  all  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  occasion  has  passed  away. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  more  prominent  methods  of 
observation,  and  some  of  the  details  of  their  employment  in 
the  study  and  solution  of  this  great  problem.  We  shall 
now  summarise  the  distribution  of  the  observing  parties  as 
sent  out  by  the  several  nations. 

The  English  expeditions  will  consist  first  of  three  ob- 
serving parties  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  observation 
of  accelerated  ingress— one  situated  at  Honolulu,  another 
at  Owhyhee,  and  a  third  at  Atooi.  Here  Captain  Tupman, 
the  moving  spirit  and  master  of  the  whole  enterprise,  will 
be  placed  with  a  competent  staff;  and  photography  will  be 
specially  relied  on  for  determining  the  moment  of  ingress. 

Betarded  ingress  will  be  observed  at  Eerguelen  Island, 
where  the  Bev.  8.  3.  Perry  will  take  the  command.  No 
attempt  will  now  be  made  by  this  party  to  land  at  Heard 
Island,  but  there  will  be  two  observing  stations  on  the 
Island  of  Eerguelen  and  another  at  Bodriguez.  In  these 
southern  stations  the  whole  transit  is  visible,  and  photo- 
graphs of  ingress  and  egress,  as  well  as  of  the  chord  of 
transit,  will  be  taken. 

At  New  Zealand  a  station  will  be  occupied  at  Christ 
Church,  for  accelerated  egress,  when  Major  H.  Palmer  will 
be  chief. 

At  Cairo  retarded  egress  will  be  specially  observed,  with 
Captain  C.  0.  Brown,  B.A.,  in  command ;  who  has  given 
strong  reasons  for  choosing  this  in  preference  to  Alexandria: 
and  intends  also  to  plant  an  observing  station  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Thebes. 

The  Indian  station  at  Boorkee  for  photographic  pur- 
poses in  the  observation  of  retarded  egress  will  be  well 
occupied  and  furnished  with  every  requisite  in  the  interests, 
it  appears,  of  Delisle's  method.  Then  the  observatories  at 
Madras,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
will  be  able  to  render  most  efficient  service;  and  the 
Colonial  Governments  have  provided  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  no  opportunity  wiU  be  neglected.  Beside  all 
this,  of  course  there  are  vast  questions  of  detail  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
in  view,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  preparation  of  suitable 
huts  for  observing,  and  suitable  housings  to  dwell  in,  and 
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competent  provision  for  a  prolonged  stay  in  some  of  the 
most  desolate  quarters  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
Bat  all  this  has  been  carried  oat  with  an  efficiency  which 
reflects  credit  on  all  concerned.  The  oatlay  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  is  £15,000.  Bat  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  private  expedition  equipped  by  Lord  Lindsay,  which 
will  occupy  the  Mauritius.  The  observations  will  be 
chiefly  compared  with  those  made  in  Siberia,  and  all  the 
most  important  methods  will  be  employed.  Photography 
is  splendidly  provided  for ;  and  the  heliometer  will  be  used 
by  this  party  as  by  Bussia— an  instrument  not  provided  in 
the  English  official  expeditions. 

The  Americans  will  occupy  a  noble  place  in  this  great 
enterprise.  Their  Government  grant  is  £80|000.  On 
account  of  the  more  favourable  meteorological  chances  of 
the  North,  they  will  occupy  three  Northern  Stations — 
Wladivostock,  in  Siberia ;  Tien-tsin,  in  China,  and  probably 
Nagasaki,  in  Japan.  In  the  South  from  the  position  of 
America,  the  vessel  taking  her  expeditions  will  endeavour 
to  land  a  party  at  the  Grozet  Islands,  one  of  the  excellent 
HaUeyan  stations  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Proctor ;  she  will  leave 
another  at  Eerguelen  Island ;  from  thence  she  will  go  with 
a  third  to  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania ;  another  party  will  also 
be  put  down  at  Bluff  Harbour,  in  New  Zealand ;  and  one 
more  in  Chatham  Island. 

The  photographic  apparatus  employed  by  American 
astronomers  differs  very  much  in  detail  from  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English,  the  Bussians,  and  the  Germans,  and 
m  this  there  is  doubtless  an  advantage.  Each  American 
station  will  be  provided  with  a  photographic  telescope,  an 
observing  telescope  of  five  inches  aperture,  mounted  equa- 
torially;  a  transit  instrument,  and  an  astronomical  clock. 
They  will  rely  chiefly  on  photography,  and  their  stations 
all  admit  of  the  use  of  the  method  devised  by  Halley. 

The  Bussians  naturally  occupy  their  own  Siberian 
stations.  It  is  possible  that  some  little  service  may  be 
rendered  at  Kazan,  Nicolaif,  Charkof,  Odessa,  and  even 
Moscow.  But  apart  from  these  there  are  to  be  twenty-six 
stations ;  but  of  these  only  the  following  will  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  equipment  of  observers  and  instruments, 
viz.:  Wladivostock,  Port  Possiet,  Lake  Hanka,  Nert- 
schinsk,  Xhita,  Eiachta,  Tachkent,  Port  Peroffski,  Fort 
Uralsk,  Aschura-deh,  and  Erivan.  These  stations  will  be 
furnished  with  astronomers,  who  are  prepared  by  work 
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with  the  artificial  transit,  and  who  are  famished  with 
excellent  equatorials  with  clockwork  motion,  a  heliometer, 
or  a  photographic  apparatus.  The  other  stations  are  to 
be  provided  with  good  observing  telescopes,  and  the 
remainder  merely  with  small  instruments.  At  eleven  of 
the  stations  both  ingress  and  egress  will  be  seen,  so  that 
the  Halleyan  methdd  .  may  be  employed ;  and  at  the 
remainder  of  the  stations  they  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  retarded  egress.  M.  Struve  also  has  visited  this 
country,  as  well  as  others,  that  comparisons  might  be 
made  and  greater  accuracy  secured. 

The  stations  chosen  by  the  French  are  Campbell  and 
St.  Paul's  Islands,  Houmea,  Pekin,  Yokohama,  and  Saigon. 
M.  Janssen  goes  to  the  Yokohama  station,  and  this  station 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  will  be  almost  perfect  for  the 
Halleyan  method.  But  great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
finding  of  longitudes;  so  that  if  only  ingress  or  egress 
can  be  observed  the  Delislean  method  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  also  an  important  matter  that  the  French 
photographs  will  be  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
ensuring  delicacy  and  avoiding  the  difficulties  possible  to 
the  shrinkage  of  the  film  employed  in  other  methods.  The 
parties  at  St.  Paul's  and  Campbell  Islands — placed  as  they 
will  be  on  islands  of  desolation— are  furnished  with  fuel 
and  provisions  for  six  months.  Originally  the  sum  granted 
was  800,000  francs;  but  this  is  to  be  considerably 
augmented ;  and  there  may  certainly  be  excellent  results 
anticipated  from  this  national  effort. 

Finally,  the  Dutch  are  sending  out  an  admirably  equipped 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Beunion.  It  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  very  fine  heliometer  and  a  photo-heliograph  by 
Dalkneyer,  like  those  used  by  England ;  and  two  excellent 
refractors  for  observation.  They  will  also  be  furnished  with 
meteorological  instruments  and  aU  apparatus  necessary 
for  finding  longitude  and  time. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  the 
careful  and  elaborate  efforts  and  preparations  made  by  all 
the  great  civilised  countries  of  the  globe  to  observe  this 
comparatively  insignificant  celestial  phenomenon.  The 
preparations  may  certainly  be  pronounced  competent  to  the 
present  requirements  of  science,  and  are  proofs  of  the  firm 
and  wide-spread  influence  which  the  truest  civilisation  has 
upon  our  race.  The  results  of  the  observations  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee,  chiefly  arising  from  the  contingency  of 
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weather.  Bat  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  accaraoy 
to  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time  may  be  expected ; 
and,  although  probably  we  may  have  a  year  or  two  to  wait 
for  the  resalts  of  the  very  elaborate  calcalations  which  will 
be  based  on  the  coming  observations,  the  probability  is 
very  high  that  the  sun's  absolute  distance  will  be  known  to 
within  a  comparatively  few  thousand  miles.  Further  cor- 
rections will  probably  be  made  in  the  subsequent  observa- 
tion that  will  be  instituted  in  the  transit  of  1882 ;  and  then, 
unless  some  new  and  unexpected  method  presents  itself  in 
the  interval,  the  world  must  wait  for  still  more  accurate 
knowledge,  until  the  transit  of  Venus  in  2004. 
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Abt.  y. — HeUag  und  Rom.  [A  Popular  View  of  the  Pablie 
and  Friyate  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  Part 
I.  Borne  under  the  Antonines.]  Yon  Dr.  Albbbt 
FoBBioxB.    Leipzig:  Fnes.    1874. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  review  at  length  this  elaborate 
work,  partly  boMuse  it  is  unfinished,  and  partly  because 
it  is  so  vast  and  indeed  bewildering  in  its  variety,  that  any 
sueh  design  would  necessarily  be  futile.  The  work  itseU 
is  not  novel  in  its  idea ;  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  archieo- 
Ibgical  and  antiquarian  books  which  throw  their  matter  into 
the  form  of  personal  narrative  or  personal  description. 
Dr.  Forbiger  introduces  us  to  a  young  Greek  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  who  visits  Borne,  and  records  his  researches 
and  his  observations.  The  Greek  is  exceedingly  dull;  but, 
as  volume  after  volume  proceeds,  the  author  contrives 
through  him  to  tell  us  almost  everything  that  is  known  or 
is  likely  ever  to  be  known  about  the  conation  of  the  earlier 
Boman  commonwealth  and  the  first  empire.  When  com- 
pleted the  work  will  be  an  invaluable  companion  to  all 
histories.  We  had  been  reading  the  last  volume  of 
Dr.  Merivale  when  it  was  put  into  our  hands,  and  found 
his  closing  chapter  on  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  philosophic 
emperor  and  persecutor  of  the  Christians  doubly  valuable 
when  the  light  of  Dr.  Forbiger's  chapters  on  the  religion 
of  Bome  at  that  era  was  thrown  upon  it.  We  shall  give 
much  of  the  substance  of  these  chapters,  hoping  that  the 
entire  work  will  reach  its  natural  termination  and  be 
translated. 

The  chapters  to  which  we  limit  ourselves  for  the  present 
connect  the  subject  with  Christianity,  and  introduce  us  at 
once  to  the  philosophical  emperor : — 

"The  festal  sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  pieriouB  chapter  in  con- 
nection with  the  trimnph,  and  the  religioQs  ceremonies  observed, 
lead  me  to  speak  of  the  religions  cultuB  of  the  Bomans  as  a  whole, 
and  to  incorporate  some  description  of  a  public  day  of  sacrifice. 
The  State  religion  in  the  Boman  empire  is,  of  course,  still  the  old 
Italian  Polytheism,  but  enlarged  essentially  hy  contact  with  Ghreeee, 
and  more  lately  with  Oriental  elements,  especially  Egyptian. 
All  the  highly  educated  Romans,  instructed  by  the  writings  and 
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leotnres  of  the  philosophers,  have  long  tended  to  favoor  the  belief 
in  one  diyinity  as  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  uniyerse,  therein 
agreeing  with  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  Christianitj 
which  proceeded  from  Judaea  aboat  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  This 
Christianity,  in  spite  of  many  persecutions,  especially  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  has  been  constantly  extending,  which  indeed  is  not 
according  to  the  mind  of  our  monarch,  who  speaks  very  unfavour- 
ably of  the  Christians.  He  does  not  oppose  their  persecution, 
which,  however,  excites  my  astonishment  in  some  measure,  since 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
studying  them,  far  better  harmonises  with  the  religious  views  of  so 
devout,  noble,  and  philanthropic  a  prince  than  any  other  religious 
system.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  conscientious  monarch  foUows 
out  rather  his  governmental  obligations  than  his  personal  convic- 
tions ;  and  thinks  that,  so  long  as  Polytheism  is  the  State  religion, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State  is  so  inwardly  bound  up  wiUi  it, 
it  is  his  duty  not  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  religion  the  progress 
of  which  seems  fitted  to  overthrow  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
State,  indeed,  to  annihilate  the  State  itself,  as  being  utterly  opposed 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  bent  upon  exterminating  faith  in 
them.  So  at  least  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  the  disinclination  of 
the  emperor  to  a  system  which  I  confess  we  do  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand. As  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  himself,  to  whom  is 
committed  the  conduct  of  all  religious  affairs,  and  whose  dignity  as 
such  is  vitally  connected  with  the  throne,  he  could  not  possibly 
favour  the  Christian  cause.  On  this  account  he  follows  most  con- 
scientiously the  prescriptions,  and  observes  most  accurately  the 
ceremonies  of  the  old  State  religion,  and  with  careful  fidelity 
cherishes  all  ancient  customs." 

Marcus  Aurelius  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characters 
in  history,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  the  historian, 
especially  the  Christian  historian.  In  the  chronology  of 
the  Church  he  marks  the  epoch  when  heathenism  put 
forth  its  last  and  best  effort  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
new  faith.  In  the  person  of  the  emperor  it  played,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  new  philosophy  its  best  move,  or 
rather  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  its  last  defiance.  After 
him  heathenism  had  no  more  than  it  could  do.  But  the 
virtue  of  Aurelius  was  a  very  faint  reflection  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the 
future,  and  lacked  the  inexpressible  beauty  which  the  glory 
of  the  other  world  gives  to  religion.  And  it  failed  in  con* 
Bcious  accomplishment  of  its  own  objects  and  attainment 
of  its  own  aims.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
it  shows  to  man  the  way  of  a  sure  and  uninterrupted  com* 
munion  with  God :  to  this  the  philosophic  emperor  aspired. 
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but  never  reached  it.  Before  proceeding  with  cor  author 
we  must  enrich  oar  pages  with  some  of  the  best  sentences 
on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  our  own  language.  They  are 
among  the  concluding  sentences  of  MerivaWs  History  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire  : — 

"  Of  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  imperial  philosopher,  a 
deeply  interesting  portraiture  is  left  us  in  the  memorials  of  his 
private  meditations.  Amidst  the  toils  and  terrors  of  the  Marco- 
mannic  war,  in  the  camp  or  the  military  station,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  Aurelius  snatched  a 
few  hours  from  his  labours  to  question  his  conscience  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  to  confirm  himself  in  the  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy, to  fortify  his  soul  against  the  troubles  of  the  world  and 
the  dread  of  death.  The  records  of  that  self-examination  extend 
to  twelve  books,  each  containing  numerous  remarks  or  maxims, 
generally  unconnected,  involving  manifold  repetitions,  and  presenting 
tiioughts  of  very  different  value ;  but  all  tending  to  establish  the 
broad  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  as  then -thought  and  under- 
stood. Aurelius  had  imbibed  the  learning  of  Eustious,  of  Sextus 
the  son  of  Plutarch,  and  of  ApoUonius,  of  whom  we  have  no 
special  knowledge;  but  of  the  sage  Epictetus,  whom  he  most 
studied  and  admired,  some  remains  have  been  collected  by  which 
lus  own  position  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients  is  estab- 
lished, and  which  disclose  the  true  basis  of  the  imperial  philosophy. 
The  point  of  interest  in  these  works  is  the  place  they  hold  between 
the  teaching  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  that  of  the  revivalists 
of  the  third  century.  The  time  had  come  for  a  strong  reaction 
towards  positive  belief.  The  heathen  mythology  had  drawn  with 
it  in  its  fall  the  principles  even  of  natural  rdigion.  But  this 
decline  had  reached  its  limits.  In  default  of  a  better  system, 
mythology  itself  might  again  rear  its  head.  We  have  sJready 
noticed  symptoms,  faint  and  transient,  perhaps,  of  such  an  impend- 
ing restoration.  Even  had  the  revelation  of  Christianity  not  been 
made,  the  Nemesis  of  unbelief  would  doubtless  have  raised  some 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  whelming  waters,  were  they  but  straws, 
to  clutch  at ;  and  the  abortive  efforts  of  Augustus  and  Domitian 
towards  a  ritualistic  revival,  show  the  direction  in  which  the  tide 
of  opinion  or  sentiment  was  setting.  But,  already  in  the  second 
century,  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Christians  had  reanimated 
religious  speculation  beyond  its  'immediate  circle,  and  we  may  trace 
in  Epictetus  and  lus  imperial  admirer  the  effects  of  a  moral  move- 
ment which  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  ascribe,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul  and  his  Master:  Both  Epictetus  and  Aurelius 
recognise  fully  the  personal  existence  of  Deity ;  neither  the  con- 
crete divinities  of  heathen  legend,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any 
single  and  infinite  existence  on  the  other,  but  rather  a  multitude  of 
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abstract  essenoet,  the  nature  and  distinotions  of  which  are  wholly 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  definition.  Thia  cordial  belief  in  God 
as  a  moral  intelligence  is  a  step  decidedly  in  advance  of  Seneca, 
and  amounts,  indeed,  almost  to  a  negation  of  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  older  Porch,  the  pre-eminence  of  a  blind  and  soulless 
fate.  There  is  some  advance,  indeed,  in  Aurelius  beyond  Epictetus ; 
the  pupil  is  wiser  than  the  master,  and  seems  to  arrive  at  a  genuine 
conviction  of  a  moral  providence.  Nevertheless,  on  one  important 
point,  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  fallen  behind  Seneca.  Their 
hold  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  appears  even  fainter  than  his. 
Epictetus,  indeed,  .hardly  ventures  to  regard  it  at  all ;  Aurelius, 
more  hopeful,  more  loving,  more  ardent,  seems  to  cherish  the  fond 
aspiration,  though  he  dares  not  assert  it  as  a  dogma.  But  for  this 
apparent  falling  off,  a  sufOlcient  reason  may  be  assigned.  The  later 
Stoics  had  attained  a  clearer  idea  of  the  personality  of  God,  with  a 
higher  conception  of  His  greatness  and  purity.  He  could  not  rest 
in  the  Pantheism  of  an  earlier  age;  immortality,  in  their  view, 
must  be  personal  and  individual,  if  it  exist  at  alL  But  the  temper 
of  the  age,  as  of  every  age  of  declining  civilisation,  was  deeply 
infected  with  the  principles  of  materialism ;  it  required  faith  in  the 
specific  dogma  of  the  Christian  resurrection  to  allay  its  feverish 
distrust  in  a  future  state  of  being.  In  the  next  century,  the  mellow 
Stoicism  of  these  amiable  enthusiasts  was  supplanted,  in  turn,  by 
the  new  Platonism,  which  advanced  from  the  faint  apprehension  of 
a  personal  Deity  to  a  grasp  of  His  attributes  and  nature ;  which 
embraced  a  distinct  belief  in  the  emanation  of  the  soul  from  Him, 
and  yearned  for  a  reunion  with  Him.  The  errors  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  fantastic  as  they  were,  served  to  prepare  mankind  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  it  was  that  philosophy  and  religion 
at  last  united  on  the  solid  ground  of  an  intelligent  faith  in  God. 
On  this  ground  was  raised  the  structure  of  the  Athanasian  theology. 
The  cbuds  and  fogbanks  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  of  Julian  and 
libanius,  were  replaced  by  the  enduring  fabric  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  Trinity." 

To  the  enthasiast,  through  whose  eyes  Dr.  Forbiger 
beheld  the  emperor,  everything  pertaining  to  him  was 
stamped  with  a  pecuUar  dignity.  He  had  the  privilege  of 
beholding  Aurehus  both  in  pnblio  and  private,  and  gives 
his  impressions  at  great  length.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, of  course,  that  these  impressions  are  simply  repro- 
ductions of  the  testimonies  of  the  times.  The  pnilosophio 
emperor  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  predecessor  as  to 
external  magnificence;  he  was  attended  only  by  a  few 
servants  and  clients,  like  an  ordinary  senator,  distinguished 
only  by  the  purple  toga*  His  aspect,  when  our  informant 
saw  him— he  was  then  forty-three  years  old — ^was  sickly. 
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and  with  a  fixed  Qnohangeable  look  that  at  first  glance 
revealed  the  vigoroas  Stoical  philosophy.  However  con- 
descending his  greetings  to  those  whom  he  met  on  his  way 
to  the  senate,  and  however  affable  to  the  crowds  who  dis- 
parted everywhere  and  closed  up  again  without  giving  his 
anteambuUmes  any  trouble,  no  smile  was  seen  to  play  about 
his  compressed  Ups,  and  his  features  bore  the  impress  of 
domestic  trouble  and  State  care.  Dr.  Forbiger  does  not 
make  his  observer  suspect  any  other  secret  of  the  emperor's 
depression.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  the  influence  of 
duristianity  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  oppressed  by  the  terrible  controversy  between 
his  proud  spirit — for  it  was  proud — and  the  humbling 
app€^  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  suppose  it 
possible  that  the  emperor  who  persecuted  many  whom  he 
must  have  regarded  as  the  very  best  specimens  of  goodness 
in  the  world  could  have  any  rest  in  his  soul.  But  there  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  data  for  the  formation  of  a  judg- 
ment: the  emperor's  silence  on  these  points,  however, 
itself  gives  us  some  ground  for  our  judgment. 

That  he  was,  with  all  his  goodness,  a  persecutor,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  a  persecutor,  that  is,  not  only  by  State 
necessity  but  by  vindictive  enmity,  to  tiie  Christian  faith. 
His  predecessor,  Antoninus,  had  been  solicitous  to  protect 
the  Christians.  But  Aureliris  resented  Christianity  as  an 
outrage  on  a  national  faith,  which  however  he  did  not,  he 
could  not,  himself  hold.    As  Dr.  Merivale  says : — 

<'  These  angiut  shadowB  had  neived  the  arms  of  a  line  of  heroes ; 
these  potent  names  had  swayed  the  imperator  in  the  field,  and  the 
cofnsol  in  the  senate  house.  They  existed  at  least  in  the  realities 
they  had  effected,  in  the  deeds  they  had  prodnced,  in  the  resolutions 
they  had  inspired.  Under  their  influence  the  empire  had  waxed 
and  flourished ;  the  actual  crisiB  of  her  fortunes  was  not  the  moment 
to  test  their  value  by  a  wanton  defiance.  The  firmness  of  the 
Christians  seemed  to  AureliuB  strange  and  unnatural.  He  scanned 
it  as  a  marrel,  before  he  resented  it  as  a  crime.  In  another  gene- 
ration the  emperors  will  cease  to  reason  or  reflect  on  the  phenomenon 
at  alL  The  increasing  disasters  of  the  State  will  seem  to  them,  as 
they  seemed  already  to  the  multitudes,  a  proof  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods  against  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Olympus." 

Be  thai  as  it  may,  Aurelius  was  a  gloomy  and  fanatical 
persecutor  of  men  whose  principles  were^as  he  well  knew, 
as  pure  at  least  as  his  own.  The  blood  of  Melito,  Bishop 
of  Sardis,  and  Folycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna  in  the  East, 
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and  of  Pothinus,  Ponticns,  and  Blandina,  at  Lyons  in 
the  West,  mast  have  tormented  his  conscience.  It  was 
not  simply  that  he  had  continued  a  persecution  began  by 
others ;  he  had  deliberately  ordered  or  allowed  the  edicts 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  forbade  the  Christians  to  be 
sought  oat,  to  be  abrogated.  It  must  be  added,  howeyer, 
that  perhaps  the  signs  of  sadness  on  the  emperor's  coun- 
tenance indicated  the  beginnings  of  repentance.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  his  latter  days  his  sentiments  became  some- 
what more  tolerant.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
contempt  of  a  successful  emperor  was  the  reason  of  this, 
or  what  measure  of  compassion  entered  into  it.  A 
Christian  tradition  says  that  after  the  success  of  the 
Christians'  prayers  against  the  Quadi,  the  emperor  checked 
the  persecution.  Traditions  of  that  century  are  not  to  be 
trusted ;  but  it  is  past  doubt  that  the  persecution  lessened 
rather  than  increased,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  natural 
tenderness  of  the  emperor  grew  ashamed  of  a  cruelty 
which  his  philosophical  pride  forbade  him  to  repent  of 
and  confess. 

Whatever  Marcus  Aurelius  was,  he  fairly  represented 
the  religion  of  Bome:  whether  as  the  representative 
Pontifex  of  its  mere  ceremonial,  or  the  philosophical 
representative  of  the  creed  that  lay  beneath  it.  As  to  the 
Boman  State  religion  itself,  we  have  a  long  and  very 
instructive  chapter,  some  of  the  leading  points  of  which 
may  be  summed  up.  The  beliefs  of  the  older  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  before  they  came  into  nearer  contact  with  the 
Greeks,  were  hard,  colourless,  and  devoid  of  poetry.  They 
did  little  more  than  take  the  abstract  forces  of  nature, 
in  their  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  honour  them  as 
divinities,  which,  however,  they  denoted  merely  by  symbols, 
without  picturing  to  the  eyes  any  image  of  them,  however 
rude.  Jupiter  was  denoted  by  symbols  of  power,  such  as  a 
flint ;  Mars  by  a  spear ;  Vesta  by  a  tongue^of  flame.  The 
number  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  was  amazing,  surpassed 
in  no  superstition  ever  known ;  if,  that  is,  account  is  taken 
of  the  legions  of  names  given  to  the  presiding  and  protect- 
ing deities  who  were  invoked  as  connected  with  every 
function  and  every  development  of  life.  Hence  no  one 
god  was  appealed  to  in  prayer  without  some  reference  of  a 
more  general  kii^d  to  all  other  gods ;  just  as  the  saving 
clause  was  added,  in  connection  with  every  particular 
name^  "  or  however  else  thou  art  known." 
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There  were  not  always  among  the  Bomans  these  mnlti- 
tndes  of  ''gods  many  and  lords  many."  The  ancient 
Latins  reckoned  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Saturn,  probably 
Faunns,  then  Jana  (or  Diana),  Juno,  Ops,  and  Vesta ;  to 
whom  were  added,  i^er  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  the 
deities  Qnirinns,  Sancus,  Sol,  Luna,  Flora,  Salus,  Fortuna, 
and  Minerva.  Janus,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  Sun-god, 
was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Jupiter  common  to  both 
stems,  who  became  the  supreme  god  and  guardian  of  the 
entire  people,  Janus  being  remembered  only  in  connection 
with  the  gates  which  were  opened  in  time  of  war,  and  shut 
in  time  of  peace.  Jana,  the  Moon-goddess,  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  Diana,  doubtless  no  other  than  Dea  Jana 
contracted.  The  others  continued  to  be  honoured  under 
the  old  names,  although  the  cultus  of  some  of  them,  such 
as  Sancus  and  Ops,  almost  lost  all  its  significance.  These 
ancient  gods  were  later  distinguished  as  the  home-gods 
(indigetes)  and  the  ^ods  brought  from  abroad  (novensiles)— 
gods,  that  is,  received  from  the  subjected  states.  This 
distinction  laid  the  foundation  for  the  tolerance  of  the 
Bomans  towards  foreign  worship ;  in  every  case,  that  is, 
in  which  such  worship  did  not  come  into  antagonism  with 
the  State  religion,  as  the  Christian  religion  did.  Bome 
provided  that  every  sojourner  within  its  walls  might  worship 
after  his  own  fashion,  so  long  as  his  religion  was  Poly- 
theistic. There  was  some  distinction,  however,  as  to 
locality,  in  earlier  times.  The  home-gods  were  honoured 
within  the  old  city;  those  of  the  Latins  on  the  Palatine; 
those  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Quirinal.  The  foreign  gods 
were  located  in  places  outside  the  Pomoerium ;  and  most 
of  these  had  their  own  special  fiamens,  or  priests.  Thus 
there  was  in  ancient  Bome  something  like  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles ;  but  with  this  immense  difference,  that  into 
that  Court  every  nation  and  every  man  might  bring  his 
own  god. 

The  effect  of  this  benevolence  towards  foreign  religious 
ideas  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  the  Sabine  incorporationSt 
but  in  the  Greek,  which  amounted  to  a  complete  recon- 
struction, and  afterwards  in  the  glorious  revolution  effected 
by  Christianity — received,  though  not  tolerated.  The 
Greek  influence  dates  back  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  From 
that  time  symbols  ceased  to  suffice ;  statues  were  formed 
after  Greek  models,  at  first  of  wood;  then  more  stately 
temples  were  built,  and  bloody  sacrifices  were  introduced, 
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vhioh  were  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nmna,  when  offerings 
inolnded  only  fmits,  meal  mixed  with  salt  (mola  salsa), 
with  milk  and  wine.  To  two  acts  of  Tarqtdnins  Snperbos 
maj  be  attributed  an  essential  revolution  in  the  service  of 
the  deities.  First,  the  union  of  the  community  of  Bome, 
hitherto  divided  as  to  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
on  the  Capitol,  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
as  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  whole  people,  to  which 
every  citizen  had  access ;  before  this  the  Patricians  alone 
might  take  part  in  the  public  service,  and  the  Plebeians 
were  excluded.  Secondly,  the  collection  of  Sibylline  books, 
which,  in  his  time,  were  arranged  and  deposited  in  the 
Oapitoline  Temple.  These  were  prophecies  which  came 
mainly  from  Asia  Minor,  composed  in  Greek  hexameters ; 
and  by  these  means  not  only  were  many  Asiatic  Oreek 
divinities  added  to  the  number  of  the  old  Latin,  with  new 
cultus  after  Greek  fashion,  but  also  the  direction  of  divine 
worship  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Patrician  priests  and 
committed  to  the  State.  In  fact,  religion  was  made  a 
national  concern:  at  all  times  of  public  pressure  and 
distress  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  for  tiie  adop- 
tion of  those  special  expiations  which  the  old  priestly 
ceremonial  did  not  include. 

These  books  were  so-called  from  one  of  the  many  Sibyls 
(prophetesses)  of  antiquity.  They  were  kept  secret  as 
books  of  destiny,  the  preservation  and  consultation  of 
which  were  committed  to  a  college  of  fifteen  priests  {XV- 
viri  Metis  faeiundiB),  The  way  in  which  Tarquinius  came 
into  possession  of  them  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  legend. 
A  strange  old  woman  came  to  him— held  to  be  that  Sibylla 
of  Gume,  in  Lower  Italy,  celebrated  by  Yirgil  in  the 
JSneid — and  offered  him  nine  books  of  oracles  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  This  price  the  king  declined. 
Three  of  the  books  she  then  burned ;  offering  the  remainder 
for  the  same  price.  This  caused  her  to  be  reckoned  mad. 
Thereupon  she  delivered  three  more  to  the  flames,  and 
quietly  asked  the  king  whether  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
original  sum  for  the  remaining  three.  Astonished  at  the 
obstinacy  and  assurance  of  the  woman,  the  king  asked  of 
his  seers  what  he  should  do,  and  these  declared  that  he 
had  scorned  a  gift  sent  of  the  gods,  and  that  his  not  having 
bought  all  the  books  was  an  irreparable  loss.  He  accepted 
the  remainder,  with  the  woman's  urgent  injunction  to 
preserve  them  carefully;  she  thereupon  vanished.    Apart 
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from  legend^  howeyer,  these  bookfl  were  the  zneanfi  oC 
infarodaeing  the  Bomans  to  a  closer  knowledge  of  Greek 
religion.  New  gods  were  added,  saoh  as  Apollo,  Plato  (or 
Dis),  Mercury,  Neptune,  Yulcan,  ^scoLEtpins,  Diana, 
Latona,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Cybele,  or  Mater  Magna,  and 
Yenns.  The  worship  of  Mars,  Satom,  and  Hercules  was 
transformed  according  to  the  Greek  rite.  Statues  of  these 
gods  were  placed  in  the  Gapitoline  Temple,  executed  in 
marble,  and  with  a  taste  growing  ever  more  polished 
through  the  influence  of  Greek  models.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  original  books  were  burnt,  but  replaced  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Temple  of  ApoUo. 

A  peculiar  modification  of  Soman  worship  was  also 
brought  from  Greece,  the  Lectistemium.  On  occasion  of 
solemn  sacrifice  the  statue  of  the  god  was  placed  on  a 
couch  (lectus  or  ptilvinar),  with  a  table  placed  before  it 
covered  with  food,  in  order  that  the  deity  might  partake  of 
the  o£fering.  This  distinction,  however,  was  conferred 
only  on  the  more  eminent  gods;  and  always  two  were 
placed  together,  a  male  and  femaie,  thus  gradually  intro- 
ducing the  Greek  system  of  twelve  deities:  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  Neptune  and  Minerva,  Mars  and  Venus,  Apollo  and 
Diana,  Vulcan  and  Vesta,  Mercury  and  Ceres.  These 
twelve  chief  Olympic  divinities,  called  the  Consentes,  with 
some  others  selected  from  the  residue,  such  as  Janus, 
Saturn,  Bhea,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  Sol,  and  Luna,  were  called 
Bii  majorum  gentium,  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  Dii  minorum  jzentium,  the  best  known  of  whom  were 
iBolus,  Plutus,  Somnus,  Mors,  Triton,  Nereus,  Pan, 
Fannus,  Fortuna,  Themis,  Nemesis,  the  Parcie,  the  Muses, 
and  so  forth.  All  these  were  from  Greece,  their  names 
being  simply  Latinised;  and  thus  the  Roman  religion 
became  almost  entirely  a  creation  of  heathen  Greece,  even 
as  it  afterwards  succumbed  to  Greece  Christian.  With  the 
Lectistemium  was  closely  connected  the  great  national 
Supplication,  taught  by  the  Sibylline  books  as  essential  in 
all  times  of  distress.  These  great  days  of  national  humilia- 
tion were  afterwards  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Boman  religion. 

The  Sacrum  Populare,  or  public  religious  ceremonial  in 
which  all  classes  participated,  was  a  very  imposing  scene, 
and  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  noblest  and  the  most 
degraded  exhibitions  of  the  religious  instinct  of  mankind. 
At  times  of  great  danger — ^when  the  three  grim  terrors  of 
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destiny,  war,  and  pestilence  and  famine,  tried  the  enda- 
rance  even  of  the  Bomans  to  the  utmost — ^it  was  cnstomary 
for  the  emperor  to  summon  the  people  to  visit  all  the 
temples  with  their  prayers  of  deprecation.  Those  three 
calamities  were  once  united  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus,  and  a  nine-days'  fast  of  devotion  was  ordained.  The 
number  of  days  was  not  fixed  by  any  rule ;  it  varied  from 
one  day  to  fifty.  On  the  first  aay  of  the  solemnity  there 
was  a  procession,  such  as  no  other  land  ever  witnessed : 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  freebom  and  freedmen^ 
citizens  and  countrymen,  blended  in  equality.  The  stately 
and  gloomy  procession  started  from  the  teipple  of  Apollo 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitol:  Apollo  was  indeed 
unknown  to  the  earlier  Bomans,  but  the  Sibylline  books 
had  given  him  a  position  which  made  ample  compensation 
for  earlier  neglect.  It  passed  on  to  the  Forum,  and  finally 
to  the  temple  of  Juno  Begina  on  the  Aventine.  Three 
choirs  of  nine  virgins  each  sang  a  hymn  to  this  goddess, 
whose  statue  was  brought  up  behind  them.  The  XYviri 
followed,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  clothed  in  the  toga  pra* 
texta.  Then  came  the  miscellaneous  multitude,  generally 
crowned  with  laurel,  or  at  least  with  a  twig  of  it  in  their 
hands ;  the  women,  however,  with  disheveUed  hair,  bare- 
foot, and  in  ungirt  garments.  Having  reached  the  Forum, 
the  procession  halted ;  the  virgins,  having  a  rope  passing 
through  their  hands  in  common,  executed  a  peculiarly 
graceful  dance,  keeping  time  to  their  chant.  When  the 
procession  went  on  agam  and  reached  the  temple  of  Juno» 
the  XYviri  uttered  the  solemn  formula  of  obsecration 
before  the  multitude,  which,  mostly  kneeling,  uttered  it 
after  them.  Two  white  cows  were  offered;  the  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temple,  and. the  enormous  multitude 
dispersed  in  order  to  offer  their  various  private  devotions  in 
the  several  temples  which  all  on  this  occasion  were  thrown 
open,  presenting  their  sacrifices,  the  wine  and  incense 
of  which  were  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  At  this 
point  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  will  show  the  elaborate 
diligence  of  the  author,  and  illustrate  the  great  advantage 
of  his  work  to  the  student,  every  statement  being  confirmed 
by  due  references.  It  will  also  suggest  a  remarkable 
parallel  with  later  times,  which  indeed  is  one  main  reason 
for  quoting  it. 

**  The  common  procedare  at  a  Sacmm  Popalare  was  as  foUows:^- 
After  bathing  in  ranning  water,  and  polling  on  clean,  freshly  washed 
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«nd  white  gannents,  and  orowniDg  himself,  the  worshipper  dipped 
hie  hands  yet  again  in  the  water-Tesaels  found  at  the  entrance  of 
every  temple,  and  entered  the  precincts  with  lowered  head  and 
reverent  iilenoe :  the  silence  was  imposed  upon  all  after  the  cry  of 
the  herald,  Favets  linguU,  or  Goar^  your  tongues  I  in  order  that  the 
ceremonial  might  not  suffer  any  such  interruption  as  would  involTO 
the  necessity  of  a  special  atonement,  piaculare.  The  more  devout 
faU  down  even  outside  the  temple,  kiss  its  threshold,  and  move 
along  on  their  knees  to  the  image  of  the  god,  upon  whose  counte- 
nance, and  hands  and  feet  they  lavish  kisses.  The  sacrifice,  which 
commences  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  must  he  in  everything  pure ; 
the  Teasels,  as  well  as  the  animals,  must  he  spotless,  sound,  and  fat, 
and  therefore  are  strictly  tested  hefore  the  altar.  The  victims  for 
«aGrifice,male  for  the  gods,  and  female  for  the  goddesses,  are  divided 
into  two  kinds:  the  greater  (victimas),  that  is,  cattle;  and  less 
{lactentes  or  hostiae),  that  is,  sheep  usually,  or  sometimes  calves, 
goats,  and  swine,  llie  cultus  of  every  god  prescribes  accurately 
for  the  selection  of  the  offerings ;  the  ritual  books  of  the  Fontifices 
regulate  every  usage ;  and  all  prescriptions  must  be  most  accurately 
observed.  Prayer  precedes  every  sacrifice,  uttered  by  the  priest, 
and  repeated  by  the  sacrificer.  No  prayer,  however,  was  offered  in 
^e  Komish  rite  with  covered  head ;  the  toga  is  drawn  over  the  head 
as  a  veil,  that  nothing  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  which  might 
disturb  devotion.  Our  Qreek  rite,  on  the  contrary,  appoints  prayer 
with  uncovered  head,  and  standing  throughout  the  ceremony,  with 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  east  and  the  altar 
and  image  of  the  divinity,  which  is  always  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  temple ;  sometimes,  however,  kneeling  and  embracing  the  altar 
bedecked  with  garlands  and  wreaths,  and  bound  round  with  band- 
ages of  wool.  When  prayer  is  ended,  the  victim,  crowned  and 
adorned,  is  led  by  the  Popa,  or  slayer  of  the  sacrifice,  himself 
crowned  with  laurels,  naked  to  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and 
arrayed  only  in  a  purple  garment,  to  the  altar  of  incense  with  a 
alack  rope.  At  this  altar,  festally  adorned,  the  victim  is  conse- 
crated :  that  is,  the  priest  anoints  its  head  with  a  mixture  of  spring 
water  and  wine,  offering  some  wine  to  the  offerer  (libatio) ;  sprinkles 
its  forehead  with  the  meal  and  salt  (mola  salsa),  cuts  off  a  little  of 
the  hair  of  the  forehead,  and  throws  it  into  the  altar  fiame.  He 
now  declares  it,  drawing  the  sacrificial  knife  swiftly  from  the  fore- 
head downwards,  to  be  consecrated,  by  the  words  Macta  est ;  where- 
upon  the  Popa  comes  forward  and  cries  Agone?  and,  receiving  the 
answer  Hoc  age  I  fells  the  animal  with  a  blow,  which  is  followed 
by  the  cutting  of  the  throat.  The  blood  is  received  in  basins,  and, 
mixed  with  wine  and  meal,  poured  out  upon  and  around  the  altar, 
on  which  already  the  burning  incense  has  overspread  its  vapour. 
The  victim  is  now  placed  on  tiie  sacrificial  table,  sufiused  with  wine 
and  incense,  cut  up  by  the  cultrarius,  and  the  entrails,  especially 
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the  liTer,  heart,  and  limgs»  eaiefolly  taken  out  with  long  kniTes 
(seoespitaa),  as  it  is  forbidden  to  toach  them  with  the  fingers.  Then 
all  is  inspected  by  the  hamspioes  or  eztispioes,  to  asoartain  whether 
healthy  or  finee  £n>m  flaw ;  f or,  if  this  is  not  the  case»  another  victim 
(sacoedanea  hostia)  most  be  brought.  For  this  emergency,  a  second, 
third,  sometimes  a  fourth  was  required  to  be  ready.  In  case,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  reserye—^s  when  animals  were  scarce,  or 
the  offerer  poor — ^there  was  another  expedient.  The  gods  might  be 
supposed  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  the  appearance  for  the 
reality;  the  offerer  buys  of  the  Jictarea^  or  bakers,  figure  made  of 
doogh  or  wax,  and  presents  it.  During  the  testing  of  the  entrails, 
there  was  a  second  libation  and  more  incense,  and  the  burning  on 
the  altar  of  the  sacrificial  liba,  or  food,  or  feretum.  If  the  entrails 
are  pronounced  pure,  they  are  laid  in  baskets,  and  meal  and  wine 
and  incense  are  poured  over  them ;  they  are  carried  three  times 
round  the  altar  by  the  priests,  and  then  burnt  upon  it,  whilst  the 
gods  are  inyited  to  a  gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  If  the 
smoke  and  fat  vapours  ascend  peacefully  and  straight  upwards,  the 
sacrifice  is  regarded  as  one  acceptable  to  the  divinity. 

'*  Then  follows  the  solemn  adoration.  That  is,  the  priest  goes 
round  the  altar  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  throwing  kisses 
meanwhile  to  the  figure  of  the  divinity.  He  praises  the  gods, 
invoking  their  help;  always  Janus  first,  then  the  divinities  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  specially  brought,  and  lastly  Yesta.  He  thm 
tarns  round  to  the  right ;  and,  bending  to  those  present,  lays  the 
forefinger  of  his  ri^t  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  takes  his  seat.  The 
sacrifice  is  thus  declared  to  be  over,  and  the  congregation,  after  one 
more  libation,  are  dismissed  with  the  customary  Uieet,  or  Depart. 
But  usually  after  the  sacrifice  there  is  a  sacrificial  feast,  at  whieh 
the  priest,  with  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifices,  <m  private  occasions, 
and  their  families  and  invited  friends,  partake.  At  such  times  all 
the  sacrificial  meat  is  consumed,  which  otherwise  belongs  to  the 
priest  and  the  offerers.  This  is  generally  the  course  wiUi  bloody 
offerings ;  but  in  other  respects,  and  in  individual  details,  there  are 
many  differences  to  be  noted  between  private  and  public  sacrifices, 
and  among  the  latter  themselves. 

^  The  chi^  public  sacrifice  is  the  Hecatomb :  that  is,  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  cattle  or  smaller  animals,  such  as  sheep  and  swine, 
on  an  equal  number  of  altars  built  of  rasin.  Differences  may  be 
observed  between  the  sacrifices  presented  to  the  higher  gods,  and 
those  presented  to  the  lower  gods,  that  is,  the  divinities  of  the 
underworld,  such  as  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  For  the  former  the 
offerers  must  have  washed  in  running  water,  for  the  latter  a 
sprinkling  is  enough ;  fiur  the  former  white  garments  are  demanded, 
for  the  latter  dark,  even  as  the  respective  victims  must  be  of  colours 
similarly  diversified,  punctiliousness  on  this  point  being  earned  so 
tea  that  a  dark  spot  must  be  obliterated  by  a  white.    For  the  upper 
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gods  the  animals  are  felled  by  a  blow  from  aboye,  for  the  lower 
from  below ;  in  the  former  case  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
in  the  latter  poured  into  a  pit ;  in  the  former  the  entrails  are  bnrnt, 
in  the  latter  the  whole  animal,  because  it  ia  forbidden  to  taste  of 
anything  devoted  to  the  underworld ;  in  the  former  prayer  is  made 
with  nplifted  hands,  in  the  latter  with  hands  depressed  and  feet 
beating  the  ground ;  finally,  in  the  former  case  the  yessel  of  the 
libation  is  held  in  the  open  hand,  in  the  latter  the  yessel  is  turned 
to  the  left  and  thrown  into  the  altar-flame." 

But  with  the  remainder  of  the  deBcription  we  most  deal 
more  smnnuirily.  Many  simpler  and  unbloody  oblations 
were  brought  on  each  occasions:  wine,  milk,  honey, 
incense,  frnits,  and  cakes ;  the  incense  being  presented  by 
the  rieh  in  heaps,  by  the  poor  in  solitary  grains,  thrown 
into  the  fire  in  both  cases  by  three  darts  of  the  finger. 
Baeh  oblations  were  brought  especially  by  the  people  of 
the  coantry,  and  to  an  altar  erected  in  the  open  air.  Bat, 
after  all,  the  bloody  saerifiees  were  predominant  as  it  were 
by  an  eternal  instinct  to  which  the  Romans  were  nerer 
strangers,  bat  which  the  Greeks  had  been  the  instrament 
of  more  expressly  evoking. 

It  remains  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  sacrifice :  the 
Sacra  Publica,  ordained  by  the  State  for  State  exigency, 
and  at  the  public  cost;  and  Sacra  Privata,  offered  by 
indiyiduals  and  families  at  their  private  cost,  though  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  of  coarse  less 
stately,  though  adopting  generally  the  same  rite.  The 
private  sacrifices  were  distributed  into  three  classes  :  first, 
those  which  were  presented  by  private  individuals ;  then 
family  oblations,  which  the  paterfamilias,  in  the  name  of 
the  persons  of  one  household,  presented  to  its  tutelary 
divinities,  the  Lares,  Penates,  and  Grenii  ;  lastly,  the 
gentile  offerings,  which  were  presented  for  an  entire  gens, 
embracing  many  families,  by  a  flamen  or  priest  selected 
from  their  number,  in  his  own  chapel  or  saceUum,  to  its 
tutelary  deity,  which  took  a  cognomen  from  it ;  for  example, 
Hercules  Julianus,  Diana  Valeriana,  Fortuna  Flavia,  and 
so  forth.  There  were,  however,  some  Sacra  Gentilioia 
which  the  State  committed  to  certain  gentes,  and  which 
therefore  formed  a  kind  of  transition  to  the  first  class,  or 
the  Sacris  Publicis.  Bather,  these  were  public  sacrifices, 
in  which  the  administration  of  the  solemnities  was  en* 
trusted,  not  so  much  to  a  single  gens,  but  to  a  fraternity 
including  strangers   (sodalicium  or  collegium):  this  was 
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specially  the  case  in  the  introdaction  of  any  new  cult,  in 
which  the  first  members  of  the  community  were  usually 
strangers  or  foreigners  who  brought  the  cult  to  Bome  with 
them. 

This  naturally  leads  back  to  the  historical  view  of  the 
changes  introduced  into  Boman  religion  by  intercourse 
with  other  nations  besides  the  Greeks.  When  the  East 
was  subjugated  the  Bomans  were  in  a  remarkable  maimer 
fascinated  by  the  mystical  and  theosophic  ideas  of  the 
conquered  nations.  Just  at  the  time  when  it  had  begun  to 
have  faith  in  its  own  ancient  divinities,  and  the  later 
Greek  ceremonial  had  begun  to  lose  its  attraction,  the 
Oriental  revolution  was  introduced,  thus,  as  we  doubt  not, 
paving  the  way  for  Christianity,  the  best  of  aU  Oriental 
mysticism.  Egypt,  as  of  old,  exerted  its  influence.  The 
Egyptian  divinities,  especially  Isis,  swayed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  especially  the  women.  The  mysteries  of  this 
worship  were  gross,  and  the  State  at  first  condemned  it, 
even  destroying  those  chapels  of  Isis  which  had  become  the 
secret  shrines  of  lust.  In  vain,  however;  for  private 
chapels  were  everywhere  built,  and  after  Otho  and  Domitian 
even  public  temples  at  the  public  expense.  This  Egyptian 
worship  overspread  the  country.  Apart  from  its  foreign 
and  unholy  ceremonial,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
strangely  appealed  to  the  mystical  feeling  after  Divine 
things  in  man.  It  drew  many  by  the  pretence  of  gratifying 
the  desire  to  know  God  and  the  principles  of  gnosis :  even 
Aurelius  himself  was  not  proof  against  the  fascination* 
Besides  Isis,  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  Mithras  of  the  Per- 
sians, forced  an  entrance,  and  originated  a  very  earnest 
ceremonial.  It  may  be  said  of  all  these  Oriental  forms  of 
worship  which  were  naturalised  in  Bome  that,  notwith- 
standing their  offensiveness  in  many  respects,  they  rested 
upon  a  monotheistic  foundation,  invited  to  a  clearer  and 
better  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  and,  by  the  enforcement  of 
penitence  and  moral  purification,  accomplished  more  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  escaped  the  concomitant  pollutions 
than  the  Greek  worship  had  accomplished.  But,  as  it' 
regards  the  generality  of  the  people,  the  effect  of  this 
wholesale  and  most  heterogeneous  congregation  of  faiths 
and  worships  was  such  as  to  lead  to  a  total  disregard  and 
contempt  of  religion  in  every  form. 

The  holy  places  of  the  Bomans  next  claim  attention.  At 
first,  before  statues  of  the  gods  were  formed,  offerings  were 
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pTesenied  in  the  open  air,  in  high  places,  in  groves  or  under 
individoal  trees.  The  buildings  which  gradually  were  con- 
structed were  first  very  simple,  of  wood  or  reeds,  and  covered 
with  straw.  By  degrees  stone  was  substituted :  the  place 
where  the  image  of  the  god  stood  being  covered  in,  and  the 
forecourt  exposed  and  supported  by  pilars.  lit  time  only 
the  finest  marble  was  used ;  sculpture  and  painting  con- 
tributed their  decoration;  and  the  temples  became  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  As  the  gods  multiplied  their 
dwellings  increased,  untU  they  were  to  be  seen  in  all  parts, 
and  on  the  Capitol  and  Forum  literally  adjoined  each 
other.  Choice  was  made  of  each  divinity  of  spots  most 
suitable  for  his  special  worship.  Hence  Mercury,  as  the 
god  of  traffic,  had  his  temples  near  the  market-places ; 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theatres ; 
Hercules,  near  the  gynmasium  and  circus;  Isis  and  Serapis, 
by  harbour  and  landing-places ;  Mars,  by  military  exercise 
grounds.  Originally,  the  temples  of  Mars,  Vulcan,  Yenus, 
and  Ceres  were  built  only  outside  of  the  city:  those  of 
Vulcan  to  save  them  from  fire,  those  of  Venus  to  conceal 
from  youth  their  profligacy,  those  of  Ceres  because  her 
secret  service  required  retired  places.  For  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva,  the  three  protecting  divinities  of  the  city,  the 
most  prominent  places  were  chosen,  from  which  the  whole 
population  might  be  overlooked.  The  characteristics  of 
tiie  gods  worshipped  were  more  or  less  consulted  in  the 
style  of  the  architecture.  For  instance,  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  styles  were  much  affected.  The  first  was 
thought  to  be  fitted,  by  its  severe  and  simple  character,  for 
the  worship  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Hercules ;  the  last,  by 
its  beauty  and  grace,  for  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine,  and  the 
Nymphs;  while  the  Ionic  style,  as  intermediate,  was 
reserved  for  Jupiter,  Juno,  £)iana,  Bacchus,  and  the 
remaining  gods.  Hence,  again,  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  thunder,  of  the  Sun-god  and  of  the  Moon-goddess, 
were  open  in  the  interior,  that  the  heavens  might  be  seen 
by  the  worshipper.  As  it  regards  amplitude,  there  were 
three  classes :  there  were  the  vast  and  magnificent  (templa 
proper),  the  smaller  and  simpler  (sedes),  and  mere  chapels 
(sacella  or  addiculsd).  As  to  the  form,  this  was  twofold, 
angular  and  round.  Instead  of  following  our  author  in.his 
elaborate  account  of  all  the  varieties  of  templar  building, 
in  which  the  Bomans  surpassed  every  other  nation  of  idl 
ages,  we  will  give  his  description  in  full  of  a  temple  that 
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« 

has  a  peculiar  Ohrisiian  interest :  the  temple  which  Ves- 
pasian erected  to  commemorate  the  downfall  of  JerosaJem, 
and  dedicated  to  Peace. 

**  We  have  already  seen  at  a  diitanoe  the  mighty,  heantifiilly 
proportioned^  and  piUared  building.  We  now  enter  the  spacious 
forecourt  (peribolos),  five  hundred  Boman  paces  in  circumference, 
snrronnded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  a  mnltitade  of  statnes. 
Oar  attention  is  riveted  by  an  unexpected  multitude  of  bronze  and 
marble  statues,  moatly  devout  gifts,  though  many  of  them  came 
from  the  gorgeous  palace  of  Nero»  which  Vespasian  had  almost 
entirely  abolished.  We  then  direct  our  glance  to  the  pediment  or 
gable,  the  height  of  which  is  about  the  ninth  part  of  its  breadth, 
surmounted  at  both  oorners  by  statoes,  that  of  Victoria  being  in 
the  middle.  The  chief  charm,  however,  is  the  field  of  the  pedi- 
ment, which  exhibits  the  combat  of  the  Centanrs  and  Lapith»  in 
Parian  marble  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Ascending  the  five 
steps  of  polished  granite,  we  are  astonished  to  see  a  gallery  of 
statues  surrounding  the  whole  temple,  which,  in  two  rows  behind 
each  other,  contains  not  less  than  six-and-twenty  Corinthian 
statues  of  marble,  forty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  which  stands  out  in  beautiful  relief  against 
the  grey-blue  colour  of  the  Hymettic  marble  of  the  walls*  The 
temple  is  thus  a  Dipterus,  whose  front  shows  sixteen,  or  twice 
eight,  figures  on  both  ends ;  while,  on  each  side,  including  the 
statues  at  the  comers,  there  are  twice  fifteen.  [Every  variety  of 
scene  is  depicted  around,  the  details  of  which  must  be  spared.] 
In  awe  and  wonder  we  enter  through  the  ever-open  into  thie 
interior  of  the  sanctuary,  the  door  of  which  demands  and  repays 
attention.  This  is  twioe  as  high  as  broad.  Its  threshold  is  of 
brass,  but  its  plates  are  of  the  same  marble  as  the 'sanctuary,  and 
it  is  full  of  scenes  of  Boman  history.  The  sanctuary  is  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  broad ;  and  there  reigns  in  it 
a  gracious  obscurity  highly  favourable  to  religious  effect.  There 
are  no  windows,  of  course;  all  the  light  enters  through  the 
opened  gate,  or  through  a  subtle  lattice  work,  and  is  just  sufficient 
to  exhibit  the  statuary  and  paintings,  the  altar  and  the  statue  of 
the  divinity.  .  .  .  The  pavement  of  the  place  is  of  beautiful 
mosaic,  with  a  border  of  flowers ;  and  the  plain  roof  of  cedar- 
wood  reveals  the  most  beautiful  carving  in  the  world.  At  the 
further  wall  stands,  opposite  the  entrance  door,  the  four-cornered 
altar  of  yellow  Numidian  marble,  and  behind  it,  on  a  basis,  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  of  Peace,  executed  by  a  master  hand :  a 
youthful  form  with  a  wreath  of  corn  on  the  beautiful  head,  a  horn 
of  plenty  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  hands.  Its  height,  including 
the  pedestal,  may  be  about  twenty  feet,  which  helps  to  appreciate 
the  height  of  the  whole  temple,  say  about  fifly  feet.     The  statue 
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of  the  god  to  wbom  tha  ttmpla  is  oooMorated,  and  whioh,  faoing 
the  west,  is  mostly  standing,  bat  sometimes  sitting,  is  naturally 
ibe  chief  araament  of  the  sanotnaxy.  Executed  with  the  utmost 
art,  it  is  pzoteoted  by  a  curtain  from  the  weather  and  from  aU 
defilement.  Besides  it^  howeyer,  our  Temple  of  Peace  has  around 
the  walls  twelye  othm,  beautifully  wrought,  but  surpassing  the 
height  of  a  man  by  only  two  feet;  statues  of  Japiter  and 
Themis  as  the  parent^,  Eunomia  and  Dike  as  the  sisters,  of  Peace, 
besides  some  others.  In  short,  the  temple  is  so  frill  of  beauty, 
that  one  cannot  teQ  what  to  contemplate  first ;  and  almost  dazzled 
by  so  much  magnificence,  we  leaye  the  temple  which  may  yie  with 
the  grandest  buildings  of  Greece.  Finally,  there  is  another 
building  connected  with  it,  wherein  many  moat  costly  gifts  are 
preseryed,  especially  the  memorable  Jewish  treasures,  azid  a  library 
of  great  yalue," 

The  nomber  and  variety  of  holy  persons  and  ministering 
priests  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Borne  was  without  parallel ; 
ttie  Jewish  institation  was  in  comparison  simplicity  itself. 
Obvionsly  the  reason  of  this  was  the  number  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  their  service ;  as  also  the 
remarkable  care  taken  to  keep  the  colt  of  every  deity 
distinct  from  that  of  others.  Numa  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  whole  system ;  and  from  his  time  there 
had  been  eight  classes  of  ministers  of  religion: — ^the 
Goriones,  Flamens,  the  Tribnnns  Geleram,  the  Augures, 
the  Vestals,  Balii,  Fetiales  and  Pontifioes.  To  these  were 
afterwards  added  the  Luperci,  Arvales  and  Sodales  Titii ; 
and  still  later  the  XV.  sacris  facinndis  and  the  Yllviri 
epolones.  A  distribution  of  these  which  should  suit  the 
tune  of  the  Antonine  period  would  be  threefold.  First,  the 
great  colleges  pertaining  to  the  state ;  the  Pontifioes,  as 
priests  of  the  original  Latin  gods  and  the  Boman  rite ;  the 
XYviri,  as  priests  of  foreign  gods  and  the  Greek  rite ;  and 
the  Augurs,  as  priests  of  Boman  divination  or  prophecy. 
Secondly,  the  priests  of  the  Sacra  popularia,  among  whom 
the  Goriones  were  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished. 
Thirdly,  the  priests  devoted  to  the  Gentile  ccdts,  the 
SodalitateSy  among  whom  the  Sodales  AugustaJes,  as 
priests  consecrated  to  the  services  of  deified  emperors, 
took  the  highest  place.  The  privileges  of  these  orders 
were  great.  They  wore  the  toga  prsatezta,  and  had  high 
social  prerogatives  and  exemptions.  Originally  the  priests 
irere  of  ripe  age,  noble  birth,  and  good  life,  sound  in  health, 
and  without  any  other  occupation ;  but  such  restrictions 
were  gmdnally  relaxed. 
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The  Pontifez  maximns  was  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Bepablic  the  head  of  the  first  college ;  the  office  was  con- 
nected with  the  royal,  and  afterwards  with  the  imperial 
function.  It  was  an  office  of  vast  responsibility,  having 
almost  uncontrolled  power  over  the  lower  priests  ana 
vestals  of  the  college.  Under  him,  and  appointed  by  him, 
was  a  remarkable  functionary,  the  Bex  sacrorum,  whose 
wife  was  Begina  sacrorum;  having  the  clxarge  of  many 
sacrifices,  especially  of  one  in  February  commemorating 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Flamens  were  simply  the 
sacrificing  priests  of  particular  gods,  derived  their  namefrom 
Filum,  the  woollen  thread  of  their  head-dress — ^filamines. 
At  the  period  we  refer  to  there  were  only  three: — the 
Flamens  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus.  The  first,  or 
Flamen  Dialis,  was  a  personage  more  hemmed  in  by  re- 
strictions than  any  other.  His  whole  family  was  set  apart 
to  Jupiter;  he  could  remove  out  of  his  house  only  twice  in 
the  year,  and  by  permission  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  never 
being  longer  than  one  or  two  nights  absent ;  his  whole  life 
was  guarded  by  a  most  peculiar  superstition ;  and  he  was 
always  in  fuU  official  dignity.  His  wife,  the  Flaminica, 
was  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  shci  like  her  husband,  was 
bound  by  an  infinite  variety  of  petty  ordinances.  The 
Flamens  of  Mars  and  Quirinus  were  not  such  important 
personages,  save  on  some  days  of  special  significance  in 
the  service  of  their  respective  gods.  The  College  of 
Epulones,  composed  of  seven,  h^  to  do  originally  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  sacrificial  feast  of  Jupiter,  and 
subsequently  had  all  kinds  of  religious  festivity  under  their 
charge;  they  were  of  somewhat  inferior  rank,  but  con- 
stantly employed  and  very  popular.  The  institution  of  the , 
College  of  the  Fetiales  was  very  ancient ;  it  had  to  do  with 
the  sanctities  of  international  covenants,  embassies,  and 
wars.  The  Fratres  Arvales  guarded  the  religion  of  the 
fields ;  and  the  institution,  of  very  early  origin,  had  a  most 
interesting  year's  work  to  do.  Among  the  Curiones  or 
Sodalitates,  the  confraternities  of  priests  dedicated  to  the 
religious  services  of  the  Tribes  and  Curias,  the  Sodales 
Augustales  deserve  special  mention.  They  originated  in 
the  deification  of  the  emperors.  After  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  Senate  decreed  him  a  temple,  with  a  college 
of  priests  for  his  service.  One-and-twenty  members  1^ 
longed  to  it  still  in  the  present  period,  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  chief  men  of  the  State.  After  the  model  of  this  institute. 
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similar  sodalities  were  established  for  the  honour  of 
emperors  more  recently  deified :  Sodales  Titiales,  Hadrian- 
ales,  Antoniniani,  and,  at  the  period  dating  our  description, 
Yeriani.  Each  deified  emperor  had  his  special  Flamen. 
The  armed  and  dancing  GoUege  of  Salii  were  the  merriest 
of  the  priesthood ;  enhvening  the  spring  of  the  year  with 
festivities  that  commemorated  the  deliverance  of  Italy 
from  a  plague  in  the  days  of  Nama.  The  legend  mns,  that 
a  shield  of  a  peculiar  shape  fell  from  heaven,  and  stayed 
the  plague.  That  this  wonderful  pledge  of  safety  might 
not  be  stolen^  Numa  had  eleven  others  made  of  precisely 
the  same  pattern,  which  were  committed  to  the  Salii  of  the 
Palatine.  The  College  of  the  Quindecemviri  guarded  the 
Sibylline  books,  consulted  and  expounded  them.  They 
also  took  charge  of  the  newly  introduced  cult  of  the  Greek 
gods,  especially  Apollo,  the  Mater  Magna,  and  Ceres.  They 
had  much  to  do  with  religious  ceremonials  outside  of  Bome. 
Thus  they  were  keepers  of  the  oracles,  which  they  tran- 
scribed and  edited  with  scrupulous  care ;  priests*  of  the 
Qreek  services;  and  general  intermediaries  between  the 
ceremonial  of  Bome  and  that  of  other  lands.  Of  the 
Augurs  we  must  speak  hereafter. 

The  institution  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  and  had  its  origin  with 
Numa,  who  appointed  four  vestals ;  two  having  been  sub- 
sequently added,  the  number  six  was  definitive.  At  first 
patrician,  afterwards  it  was  enough  that  they  belonged  to 
free  and  honourable  families,  but  their  parents  must  be 
idive  and  live  in  Italy.  Not  less  than  six  years  old,  and 
not  more  than  ten,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
without  any  corporeal  defect.  On  a  vacancy  in  their 
number,  twenty  virgins  were  brought  before  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  who  cast  lots.  A  solemn  induction  transferred  the 
elected  one  from  her  parents  to  the  service  of  the  goddess ; 
placed  in  the  Antrium  Vestas,  her  hair  was  cut  off,  and 
placed  on  a  lotus  tree.  Thirty  years'  service  was  the  limit ; 
after  which  she  was  exonerated  and  might  marry,  though 
that  was  seldom  the  case.  During  the  first  ten  of  the  thirty 
years  the  vestal  learned  the  mystic  service ;  during  the 
second  she  practised  it ;  during  the  third  she  taught  it  to 
others.  Dignity  went  by  age ;  the  Virgo  Vestalis  Maxima 
was  honoured  almost  like  the  empress.  Always  devoted  to 
virginity,  a  breach  was  punished  by  entombment  alive ;  no 
one  devoted  to  the  gods  being  allowed  to  be  pat  to  death. 
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Suffering  the  Bacred  fire  to  be  extingmBhed  was  pmnshed 
by  severe  oastigation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pontifez,  or  rather 
hiB  sabstitute.  In  eompensation  of  all  these  sacrifiees  they 
enjoyed  some  high  honours ;  a  lietor  preceded  them  when 
they  went  oat,  to  whom  all^  even  the  consul,  gave  way. 
They  might  make  testaments ;  injury  of  any  tind  inflicted 
on  them  was  pnnished  by  death;  their  company  made 
their  companion's  person  inviolable ;  and  their  mtercession 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  sJEivefrom  punishment,  even  availing 
to  reprieve  a  prisoner  going  to  execution  whom  they  acci- 
dentally met.  They  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  entrusted  them  with  property  and  documents 
to  a  great  extent.  Their  functions  were  peculiar.  The 
whole  reli^ous  cultus  of  the  Romans  rested  on  the  basis 
of  family  life ;  and  these  Yestals  were  regarded  as  daughters 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  serving  him  at  the  hearth  of  the 
State.  The  most  necessary  requirements  of  household  life, 
fire  and  water,  they  guarded  and  hallowed.  Watching 
by  turns,  they  kept  the  fire  eternally  on  that  hearth,  once 
only  to  be  renewed,  on  the  first  of  March.  Its  accidental 
extmction  was  a  prodigy  of  solemn  import ;  severe  punish- 
ment followed ;  and  the  fire  was  rekindled  by  the  friction 
of  two  sticks.  Daily  they  besprinkled  the  temple  of  Yesta 
with  water,  drawn  from  the  well  of  Egeria  in  pitchers  so 
formed  that  they  could  not  be  laid  down.  Veiled  mysteries 
they  kept  in  the  recesses  of  the  temple — holy  objects, 
especially  the  Palladium,  or  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the 
State,  lliey  daily  interceded  for  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  clothed  in  white,  and  with  a  diadem  on  the  forehead ; 
at  times  of  sacrifice  a  long  white  veil,  with  purple  edges, 
concealed  every  vestige  of  their  form. 

It  will  be  more  interesting  to  turn  to  the  public  and 
I>ractical  uses  to  which  all  this  ceremonial  was  put.  Be- 
ligion  has  its  brighter  and  festal  aspect ;  it  has  also  its 
darker  and  more  stem  aspect.  We  shall  make  some  obser- 
vations on  both  in  their  order,  still  keeping  very  close  to 
Dr.  Forbiger  as  our  guide.  The  Festivals  of  Ancient  Rome 
ma^  be  fitly  introduced  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Galendary 
which  shall  be  given  in  our  author's  own  way: — 

**  The  name  Oalendarinm  (from  the  word  calara,  to  call  out) 
canieB  ns  back  to  the  earlier  custom  of  the  Bomana  to  summon 
the  people  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  instrnct  them  by 
a  Pontifex  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  the  relation 
of  its  days.  Hence  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  called  Oaleud»; 
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tbe  nudmosi,  ilie  fifteenth  of  March,  May,  Jiilj,  and  Oeioher,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  oihen,  Idaa  (aa  it  were  the  divider,  from  an 
oheoiete  idiio^  to  diTide);  and  thenee  covnted  haek,  the  ninth  waa 
caBed  Nob«  :  the  day  from  which  they  counted  being  vebkoned 
in,  thia  waa  the  aerrcnth  in  ihoae  font  montha,  and  the  fifth  in  the 
othen.  All  interrening  daya  were  determined  by  these,  reckoning 
haekwarda.  In  the  moath  oi  Mars^  the  sixth  day  was  of  conrae 
pridie  Nonas  (the  day  before  the  Nones) ;  the  fifth  tertins  (ante) 
Nonaa,  the  fonrteenth  pridie  Idns,  the  thirteenth  tertias  (ante) 
Idna,  of  tile  same  month ;  while  the  thirty-first  day  was  pridie 
Cyendaa,  the  thirtieth  tertina  (ante)  Galendas  of  the  month  M* 
lowing.  On  the  other  hand,  Janaary  the  fbnrth  waa  pridie 
Nonas,  the  tbird  tertias  Nonas,  the  twelfth  pridie  Idns,  the  thirty- 
first  |Nridie  Cal.  Feb.,  the  thirtieth  pridie  Gal.  Feb.  Hence  it  will  « 
be  aeen  that  the  constmotion  of  the  calendar,  which  originally 
waa  kept  secret  by  the  Pontifices,  hot  after  450  published,  waa  no 
easy  matter.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  included  what  were 
feaat  di^s,  what  half  feastdays,  what  were  religions  days,  and  what 
Uaok  days,  commemorating  disaster^  and  so  forth.  They  under- 
took  to  announce  also  the  astronomical  demarcations  of  the  year ; 
the  oourae  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  eclipses ;  and  finally,  the 
calendar  was  a  perfect  and  exact  announcement  of  all  greater  and 
smaller  feasts,  and  rehgious  oelehrations  which  fell  upon  different 
days." 

Tlie  Featiyal  of  the  New  Tear  was  a  very  joyoaa  one. 
After  innameiable  visitations,  which  made  the  streets 
more  lovely  than  at  any  other  time,  and  mutual  gifts,  the 
people  repaired  to  ihe  hooee  of  the  new  Consols.  A 
tziamphal  procession  to  the  temple  of  Japiter,  and  ihe 
great  sacrifice  before  described,  followed  by  the  taking  of 
oaths  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and  the  never-failbg 
feast  at  the  close.  Passing  over  the  second,  as  an  nnpro- 
pitions  day,  the  third  and  fonrth  were  kept  up  also  with 
special  festivities.  The  Lnpercalia  of  16th  Febmary  was 
a  featival  of  atcmement  and  purification,  celebrated  on  the 
Lupereal,  a  grotto  of  the  Palatine.  It  was  a  very  strange 
ceremonial,  and  yery  exciting  to  the  female  pitft  of  the 
community. 

"  A  strange  usage  follows  which  has  induced  many  to  maintain 
that  it  waa  substituted  for  an  ancient  human  sacrifice  that  was 
connected  with  the  Lupercalia,  which,  however,  was  rather  a 
symbolical  indication  of  purification  from  sins.  Two  young  men 
of  noble  birth  were  brought  forward,  whose  foreheads  were  touched 
by  a  knife  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  goats ;  a 
piece  of  wool  dipped  in  milk  removed  the  stun;   after  which 
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trantaotion  it  was  then  onlj  to  bnrst  oat  into  cheerful  Uaghter. 
Then  followed  the  feaat  and  the  frantio  merriment  of  the  people* 
The  skinB  of  the  slain  goats  were  ont  into  atripes  (febroa,  whenoe 
dies  febraatiia  and  the  month  FebraariuB,  or  the  month  of  purifi- 
cation, febmare  meaning  to  porifj),  which  the  Lnperei  naed  as 
soonrges,  driving  before  them  all  the  people,  and  with  indecent 
figare  and  songs  pursuing  the  women,  who  deem  this  kind  of 
excitement  the  sure  means  of  firuitfulness  and  easy  child-bearing. 
The  feast,  however,  was  said  to  hare  been  instituted  by  Bomulus 
in  memorial  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Sabine  women.  But  this  is 
enough  to  depict  a  feast  which  was  full  of  joy,  and  sometimes 
degenerated  into  gross  folly.*' 

The  first  of  March  was  a  day  of  great  importance ;  it 
was  formerly  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  latterly 
remarkable  for  the  festival  of  the  Matrons,  who  inter- 
changed presents  with  their  hnsbands,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Jnno  Lncina,  and  observed  other  ceremonials,  among 
which  at  the  feasts  the  mistresses  served  the  female  ser- 
vants, and  the  masters  the  male  at  the  feast  of  the  Satur- 
nalia. Between  the  19th  and  the  28rd  March,  the 
Qainqnatms  was  held,  a  festival  which  was  held  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  and  embraced  the  school  children  and  artisans 
of  almost  all  classes.  This  was  a  merry  feast,  delighted 
in  by  the  young  people,  who  brought  their  school-pence  to 
their  masters  (Minerval),  who  gave  part  to  the  goddess. 
The  feast-day  was  dedicated  to  the  birthday  of  the  goddess, 
that  is  to  commemorate  the  consecration  of  her  first  temple 
in  Bome  on  the  Aventine.  The  fifth  day  closed  the  feast 
with  a  Tubilustrium,  or  procession  of  music  and  trumpets, 
with  the  offering  of  a  lamb.  This  feast  was  kept  in  the 
households  with  great  joy,  and  a  slighter  reflection  of  it, 
the  Quinq^uatrus  minusctdse,  was  again  celebrated  in  July. 

Inmiediately  afterwards  began  the  fast  of  the  Mater 
Magna,  one  of  the  orgies  brought  from  Greece, — Cybele, 
the  Plu7gian  goddess,  the  Boman  Ops.  Originally  con- 
fined to  foreigners,  and  interdicted  to  the  natives,  this 
festivity  was  afterwards  made  popular,  and  its  mad  extra- 
vagances in  the  East  were  almost  equalled  in  Bome.  It 
was  followed  by  the  festival  of  Flora,  the  abominations  of 
which  cannot  be  described.  Its  last  day  was  that  of  the 
Bacchanalia,  imported  from  Greece,  and  simply  a  religious 
cloak  for  the  most  unbridled  sensuality.  It  lay  under  an 
interdict  of  the  State  from  the  times  of  the  Bepublic  down- 
wards.   Intermediate  between  these  two  deplorable  public 
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weeks  of  abandonment,  there  was  a  more  innocent  pastoral 
feast  on  21st  April,  celebrated  for  the  plentiful  increase  of 
the  flocks.  The  feast  of  Axvalia  was  a  tumultnons  bat 
not  indecent  festival,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  It  is 
refreshing  to  tnm  from  these  extravagant  feasts,  which, 
all  of  them,  more  or  less,  tended  to  the  relaxation  of 
morals,  to  the  decent  festivities  of  the  Yestalia,  which 
began  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  just  a  month  after  the  same 
celebrants  had  been  guilty  of  the  wildest  excesses.  In 
commemoration  of  Vesta,  as  the  patroness  of  household 
piety,  every  family  held  a  frugal  feast,  presenting  gifts, 
and  entering,  men  included,  the  penetralia,  or  at  least 
beholding  them  more  nearly  than  usual.  The  altar  with 
the  eternal  fire,  symbol  of  the  goddess  who  had  no  image, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  divinity,  were  purified  and 
reconsecrated. 

Passing  by  the  public  plays,  the  Ludi  ApoUinares  and 
the  Ludi  Bomani,  in  July  and  September,  with  their 
courses  and  gladiatorial  combats,  we  must  mention  the 
peculiarly  Boman  Saturnalia  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  was  instituted  very  early  in  honour  of  Saturn  and  the 
golden  age  of  unrestricted  freedom  and  pleasure.  It  was 
a  base  caricature  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  in  a  holier  land. 
For  a  whole  week  all  public  and  private  business  was  sus- 
pended, schools  were  closed,  the  slaves  enjoyed  an  illusoi^ 
freedom,  the  prisoners  had  their  fetters  removed  and  dedi- 
cated to  Saturn.  But  the  frightful  excesses  which  pre- 
vailed were  such  as  to  drive  from  the  city  quiet  and 
studious  people.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  crowds  issued 
with  torches  to  the  cry,  **  lo  Saturnalia !  Bona  Saturnalia !" 
and  the  night  set  in  with  revelry,  to  be  followed  by  worse 
excesses  on  the  morrow.  Beligious  services  were  united 
with  abominable  debaucheries  in  a  combination  too  hor- 
rible to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  festival  of  the  goddess  Bel- 
lona,  brought  from  Cappadocia,  was  more  fanatical  than 
licentious.  The  service  of  Mithras,  the  Persian  Sun-god, 
had  been  brought  from  the  East,  and  was  popular  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  We  must  give  the  writer's  reflec- 
tions here: — 

*'The  present  emperor  is  not  disindlined  to  it.  This  will  not  be 
wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  the  cult  of  the  Snn-god 
was  porer  moA  more  dignified  than  any  other  Oriental  oeremonial, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  fanatical  service  of  Cybele 
and  the  Syrian  goddess,  but  rather  a  certain  similariiy  with  the 
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pimr  and  more  ratkuial  relig^ioas  tyitaa  of  ilia  CliriitiflDa ;  wo 
that  I  do  not  hesitste  to  regard  it  aa  favoured  by  tke  couity  in 
ordfir  to  supply  tkonghtfol  Bomana  with  a  compeBaation  or  aab- 
atitate  for  Ghriatianity  everywhere  apreadiag  more  and  more,  and 
the  danger  of  which  to  the  polytheistic  State  waa  an  object  of  fear 
to  the  emperor.  In  the  blood-baptism  of  the  Mitlma  aervioe 
there  waa  a  certain  aimilariiy  to  the  Chriatian  water-baptism, 
while  the  aacrifioe  comiected  with  it  retained  ita  harmony  with  the 
State  religion.  The  prooeediag  ia  aa  foUowe : — After  forty  days' 
hgdng,  two  daya*  acoarging^  aad  twenty-eight  daya'  oilier  peni- 
tantial  discipline,  the  ooDMCvatiDtt  took  place.  The  candidate  lar 
initiation  waa  thraat  into  a  pit,  after  being  dotfaad  in  a  peooiiar 
toga  and  crowned  with  a  Peeaian  maira.  Over  the  pit,  wluek  waa 
ooTsred  with  a  grating,  a  balloek  waa  alanghteredy  whoae  blood 
fell  upon  the  neophyte,  who  in  doe  time  oomea  back  to  the  liyini^ 
purified,  regenerate,  and  oonaecrated  to  the  Mithraa  aervice.*' 

The  ascetic  rigonr  of  this  service  must  have  had  ofaamM 
for  the  AntoniiM  emperors;  but  the  analogy  with 
Christianity  is  a  very  dim  oxie,  however  interesting. 
The  worship  of  Isia  was  equally  mysimonsy  bat  moite 
faseinatiDg  to  the  people.  Onee  more  we  mast  give 
Dr.  Forbiger's  vivid  pictere,  thoogh  in  abridgmeat : — 

'*  It  waa  announced  in  the  Actia  Diumia  that  a  ahip,  reatorad 
fl-om  ahipwreck,  was  to  be  conaecrated  to  lais,  aa  the  proteoireas 
of  navigation.  A  prooeaaion  to  the  Tiber  was  formed,  and  it 
snffioed  to  bring  half  Bome  to  the  seene.  I  myarif  started  ai 
dawn  to  the  laia  temple  near  the  noitfaeoD,  whence  the  proeesaion 
would  set  forth.  I  found  the  crowds  around  the  gates ;  but  the 
temple  itseilf,  bsfore  which  from  early  morning  devout  women,  in 
white  garmenta  and  with  diahevel&ed  hair,  are  wont  to  wait,  atill 
doaed :  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  tkia  temple  te  be  more  foriaally 
opened  and  ahnt  than  any  other.  The  door  opened,  the  white 
curtains  which  conceal  the  entrance  were  withdrawn,  disdoaing 
two  Sphinzea.  The  number  of  the  faithful  who  now  atreamed  in« 
men  and  women  of  every  age  and  condition,  and  belonging  to  all 
nationa  represented  in  Borne,  showed  how  widely  spread  was  this 
mysterious  cult,  especially  among  women  of  the  higher  claas. 
Hence  I  could  not  wonder  to  see  many  illustrious  persona  among 
the  initiated :  for  instance,  the  Ratonic  Appuleius.  Now  paas 
the  priests  from  one  idtar  in  the  inner  coui^  to  another,  easting 
incense  into  the  flames  of  the  seven  or  eight  altars,  and  pouring 
out  water  inatead  of  wine  aa  Ubation,  wine  being  forbidden  in 
Egyptian  worahip.  This  water  came  from  the  Nile,  and  ia  pre- 
served in  the  temple ;  being  oelebrated  here,  aa  over  the  world,  for 
many  qualities.  The  aaaembled  oongregalion  then  begin  to  aing 
to  the  goddess  a  morning  song,  intoned  by  a  precentor,  naked  to 
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4ie  breast.  The  chief  prieefe,  or  prophet,  aooompanied  bj  anothor 
prieBt  and  a  prioatesa,  came  forward  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
temj^,  and  announced  with  load  yoioe  that  the  goddess  had 
azisen  and  accepted  the  song ;  whereopon  he  solenuil j  lifted  np 
{he  urn  filled  with  Nile  water  to  the  wmhip  of  the  ooagregatioDy 
asid  made  the  Isia  sistra  resound.  This  noise  djing  away,  the 
vrarmurs  of  common  prayer  were  heard,  with  which  this  daily 
morning  service  ends,  to  be  followed  by  aaother,  similar,  in  the 
eivaniiig.  It  must  be  added  that  the  prophet^  holy  as  he  is,  did 
not  venture  to  touch  with  his  hands  the  sacred  pitcher,  but 
"wrapped  his  arms  and  hands  ia  his  vestments,  because  the 
initiated  l^ink  they  behold  in  the  Nile  water  contained  in  the 
piteber  an  incorporation  of  Osiris  himself,  the  father  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  without  whom  Lsis  can  never  be  duly  honoured. . .  • 
JLfter  beholding  from  a  window  many  mummeries,  the  procession 
proper  began.  First  came  a  number  of  women  and  maidens  in 
daaaGng  white  garments,  which  set  off  remarkably  the  dark  skin 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  strewing  the  way  with  fbwers  showered 
from  their  heads.  They  performed  with  sacred  combs  and  before 
mirrors  the  toilet  in  tibe  service  of  the  goddess,  sprinkling  the 
crowds  with  richly-scented  essences.  Then  followed  a  multitude 
of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  conditions,  bearing  torches  and 
lamps ;  and  then  a  choir  of  chosen  youths,  in  snow-whifce  ga]> 
meats,  who  sang,  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  other  instru- 
ments, a  song  prepared  ibr  this  occasion.  Now  sounded  out  the 
heoralds :  Place,  place  for  the  holy  ealebrants !  and  then  came  at 
leogth  the  long  procession  of  the  initiated,  and  the  priests  and 
fhe  priestesses  of  lsis.  All  were  barefoot,  and  to  the  minutest 
parts  of  dress  in  daxding  white.  The  priests  bore  the  symbols 
nf  ^e  mighty  gods,  hi  the  hand  of  the  first  shone  a  bright 
iaoap  of  gdd,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  throat,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
wide  flame  burst  through  an  opening.  The  second  bore  in  his 
two  hsBsde  small  altars ;  the  third  a  golden  palm-branch  and  a 
•erpent  staff.  A  fourth  held  forth,  as  the  symbol  of  temperance 
and  righteousness,  an  open  left  hand  with  outstretehed  fingers, 
wIdLrt  in  the  oAer  he  eanried  a  goidea  vessel  which  had  the  fbrm 
of  a  female  bosom,  and  from  whic^  milk  issued  as  a  libatkm. 
In  the  hands  ef  the  last  shone  the  vannaa  mystica  and  the  silver 
pitcher  of  the  holy  Nile  water.  Immediately  aflerwards  oame  the 
images  of  the  gods  themselves^  First  Anulus,  with  long-neeked 
dog's  head,  whose  countenance  appeared  partly  black  and  partly 
golden,  swinging  in  the  left  hand  a  staff  of  Mercury,  and  in  the 
Tight  a  green  palm  branch.  Then,  as  an  inoorporatiott  of  the  all- 
boffing  lsis,  a  cow  in  an  erect  position,  which  a  priest  bore  on  his 
abonlders.  Another  priest  followed  with  the  mystical  chest, 
wiaeh  concealed  the  holy  things  of  the  mysterions  cult;  and, 
finally,  the  high  priest  himself  came*  forward,  bearing  on  his 
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breaBt  the  most  important  and  the  most  sacred  treasure  of  tbe 
temple,  which,  as  I  was  told,  was  at  the  same  time  a  symbol 
under  which  Isis  or  Osiris  is  worshipped.  It  consisted  of  a 
tolerably  large  and  artfully  wrought  urn  of  gold,  with  round  basis, 
and  covered  all  over  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  short  neck  was 
wreathed  by  a  serpent,  whose  head  and  neck  rose  aboye  the  mystio 
urn.  A  multitude  of  ministrants  followed,  and  the  swdling 
crowd  brought  up  the  rear,  hastening  to  see  the  ship  reeeive  its 
Tisitors.  I  returned  to  my  house,  and  heard  subsequently  from 
one  of  my  secretaries,  a  b<nii  Egyptian,  how  the  rest  prooeeded. 
Arriving,  after  four  hours,  at  the  haven  of  Augustus,  in  Ostia, 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  laid  out  in  order;  a  solemn  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  high  priest ;  the  ship,  adorned  in  every  part 
with  citron  wood  carving  and  Eg^tian  painting,  was  anointed  with 
m  lighted  compound  of  eggs  and  sulphur,  and  dedicated  to  Isis. 
After  the  whole  ship  was  filled  with  rich  gifts  and  offerings  ex- 
piatory, the  anchor  was  raised.  The  return  procession  was 
equally  imposing,  and  was  followed  by  a  solemn  invocation  of 
blessing  on  the  ship  and  on  all  connected  with  it,  delivered  in  the 
temple,  after  the  customary  prayers  for  the  emperor,  senate, 
knights,  and  all  the  people.  The  assembly  was  dismissed,  after 
having,  amidst  loud  farewells,  deposited  their  gifts  and  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  silver  image  of  the  goddess,  and  sung  a  soft  song  to 
lull  her  to  rest  again." 

Many  agricnltnral  feasts  mnst  be  passed  over.  Bat 
there  was  one  festival  of  a  very  solenm  character,  not 
limited  to  any  particular  time,  bat  dependent  on  the 
retam  of  the  anniverBary  of  death  in  the  family.  These 
were  called  Parentalia,  and  consisted  of  ofiEerings  broopht 
to  the  manes  of  the  departed — water,  wine,  warm  milk, 
honey,  oil,  and  blood  of  sacrificed  black  sheep,  and  swine, 
and  cattle  were  poared  on  the  grass;  ongaents  and  in- 
cense were  offered,  and  the  graves  were  adorned  with  gar- 
lands  and  flowers;  lamps  were  a&esh  kindled  in  the 
vaults;  a  specially  arranged  feast  was  laid  oat  for  the 
manes,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  every  Boman  religious 
festival  whatever,  was  also  partaken  of  by  the  family 
surviving. 

Finally,  the  games  or  Ludi  must  be  included,  as  having 
some  religious  significance  among  the  Bomans.  But 
enough,  however,  for  our  present  purpose ;  and,  therefore, 
the  circensian,  gladiatorial,  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
must  be  omitted.  But  the  Ludi  Ssdculares,  as  an  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  the  Romans  and  eminently  religious, 
may  have  some  notice. 
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<'  The  Beoilar  gunes,  or  Ladi  Teroentini,  I  haye  not  liyed  to 

nor  shall  I,  since  they,  as  the  Jubilee  of  the  State,  oconr  only 

once  in  a  hondred  yearsy  and  had  been  celebrated  nnder  Antoninns 

Phis  twenty  years  aga    I  oan  now  only,  therefore^  describe  this 

festiTal,  which  sprang  from  Etmria,  and  now  is  the  centennial 

oommemoration  of  the  founding  of  Borne*    It  was  the  festiyal  of 

the  commencement  of  a  new  century,  even  as  the  first  festiyal  I 

mentioned  began  the  new  year.    Hendds  announce  at  the  haryest 

time  the  coming  feast,  which  no  liying  man  had  seen,  and  none 

would  see  a  second  time.    Then  all  free  citizens  (for  slayes  are 

excluded)  flow  to  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the 

Palatine,  where  the  XYviri  distribute  among  the  people  the 

expiatory  materials  and  offerings.    Then  the  feast  itself  begins, 

which  lasts  three  d^s  and  thrae  nights,  and  Jupiter  and  Juno^ 

Apollo,  Latona  and  Diana,  the  Fates,  Tellns,  Pluto  and  Proserpine 

receive  their  sacrifices.    On  the  fint  day  a  white  bullock  and 

cow  is  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  grand 

games  go  on  from  that  time.    By  day  the  finest  exhibitions  of 

prowess ;   by  night  theatrical  exhibitions  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

On  the  first  night  the  emperor  himself  presents,  on  the  Tarentum 

beyond  the  Tiber,  three  special  sacrifices  to  the  three  altars  of  the 

Fates ;  and  the  people,  by  torchlight,  sinff  a  hymn  for  the  oooasicn* 

On  the  second  4ky  the  matrons  pray  to  Juno ;  and  in  the  eyening 

black  victims  are  sacrificed  to  Tellus,  and  Pluto,  and  PhMMirpine. 

On  the  third  day  the  Carmen  SsBCulare  is  sung  in  the  temple  of 

the  Palatine  Apollo  by  a  choir  of  seven-and-twenty  boys  and  as 

many  girls;  sung  both  in  Ghreek  and  Latin.    White  oxen  are 

sacrificed  as  the  sacred   religious   conclusion.      That  Carmen 

SsMmlare,  which  the  celebrated,  poet,  Horatius  Flaocns,  composed 

on  occasion  of  the  Secular  Games  nnder  Augustus,  has  obtained 

universal  fame." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  slight  sketch  that  the  whole  life 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  both  before  and  after  the  comina 
of  Christ,  was  measured  off  by  religious  feasts  and 
solemnities  which  had  a  cheerful  character,  though  always 
connected  with  propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  It  is 
plain  also  that  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  peryaded 
eyery  department  of  private  and  public  affairs,  and  im- 
pressed  its  influence  upon  eyery  movement  of  life.  But 
two  other  things  are  obeeryable.  First,  that  there  was  no 
practical  and  efficacious  faith  in  the  deities  propitiated  and 
seryed :  the  religion  of  Bome  gaye  no  peace  to  the  con- 
science. Secondly,  it  did  not  eleyate  the  morals  of  the 
people:  on  the  contrary,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and 
those  exceptions  were  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  East, 
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the  most  sacred  ceremonials  were  defiled  by  excesses  and 
abominations,  snch  as  made  the  word  reli^oa  hateful  to 
the  philosopher. 

Let  ns  now  torn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pioinre,  tha 
superstition  of  the  Bomans.  As  some  of  the  sfircmgest  and 
largest  aniraals  are  the  most  nervous  and  timid,  so  tha 
mightiest  nation  that  ever  swayed  the  world  was  the  most 
eutuely  abandoned  to  the  tesrors  of  the  other  world,  and  to 
the  more  depressing  inflnenees  of  the  religioas  sentimeiiL 
Baligion  was  more  cBstorted  among  the  Romans  than  amoBff 
any  other  peoj^e  i^io  hare  perverted  the  primitive  instincts 
af  humanity  and  the  primitive  traditions  of  mankind. 

Divinaticm  was  among  them  the  miserable  perversion  of 
eommmiion  with  the  Deity,  as  taught  in  the  Books  of 
Bevelation.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Haruspicina, 
the  consultation  of  the  entrails  of  dead  sacrifices;  and 
Auspicium,  the  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds  and  their 
peculiar  cries.  The  will  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  ba 
indicated  by  the  intestines  of  the  sacrifices.  How  could 
any  izd^lligent  mind  be  brought  to  suppose  that  the  Deity 
l^auld  designedly  give  to  animals  an  abnormal  int^ior^ 
Mkd  caose  them  to  be  ehoeen  for  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
reveal  His  mind  to  man,  instead  of  diraetly  imfHressing 
His  will  upon  the  devout  and  prepared  minds  of  His  wor- 
ddppers,  and  inspire  them,  if  it  pleased  Him,  with  a  clear 
view  al  present  duty  and  of  future  hope !  These  Etruscan 
Hantspices,  however,  had  long  declined  in  importance. 
The  genuine  Boman  augurs  never  lost  their  power.  The 
observation  of  the  heavens,  and  the  flight  and  cries  of 
birds,  was  the  means  of  ascertaining,  not  the  future,  but 
the  preset  will  of  the  gods  with  regard  to  any  course  of 
action.  There  was  much  in  the  system  of  the  augurs  that 
was  hidden.  Originally  there  were  five  classes  of  signs 
and  their  interpretatioii ;  bat  these  were  reduced  to  two; 
signs  on  heaven  (ex  codo),  which  were  the  most  important^ 
and  from  the  feeding  of  birds  (ex  tripudio).  As  to  the  former^ 
the  augur  searched  the  heavens  very  much  as  the  modem  aa- 
faronomer  seardied  it,  and  with  mudi  of  the  same  appliances* 
The  infinite  variety  oi  interpretations  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  appearances,  of  course,  removed  all  certainty  from  tbA 
science ;  it  was  altogether  matter  of  the  augur's  own  determi- 
nation and  cunning.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wretched 
system  of  interpreting  heaven  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

There  is  something  very  remaricaUe  in  the  aooosnt  given 
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of  fhe  fimelion  of  these  interpreteis  of  heayen  as  Fal- 
nratoree;  that  is,  as  ezpiators  and  exorcists  of  lightning. 
This  deparbnent  of  religion  ma  formerly  pwrt  of  the  won. 
of  the  Pontifices,  bat  afterwards  was  left  to  the  Etmrian 
Haraspiees.  The  Bomans  held  the  superstitions  notion 
that  erery  flash  which  entered  the  earth  mast  be  atoned 
for  and  homed  Hke  a  dead  sold,  if  its  eril  conseqaences 
dionld  be  averted.  The  earth  therefore  is  dag  ap,  a  kind 
of  coffin  without  bottom  is  interred,  and  a  eovering  placed 
oyer  it  with  the  inscription,  '^Falgar  conditom,** ''  lightning 
buried.**  Bat  the  ceremonials  and  prayers  accompanying 
cannot  be  detailed. 

Evil  forebodings  or  omens  constituted  an  important 
element  in  the  Roman  perversion  of  religion.  As  pro- 
digies were  connected  with  the  sight,  so  omens  were  con- 
nected with  the  hearing,  and  were  moreover  more  limited 
to  private  ilfe.  They  had  to  do,  therefore,  not  so  much 
with  fortuitous  events,  such  as  the  stumbling  at  the 
tiireshold,  as  with  the  words  fortuitously  heard  breaking  in 
upon  the  ordinary  current  of  things*  It  was,  however,  for 
a  person  to  put  from  him  or  to  accept  the  omen.  He  might 
say,  ''omen  ad  me  non  pertinet,*'  or  ''accipio  omen:'* 
''the  omen  does  not  concern  me,"  or  '^I  accept  the 
omen.*'  The  influence  of  casual  words  on  the  current  of 
public  and  private  life  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  that 
history  is  full  of  instances.  Allied  to  this  was  the  super- 
stitiouB  study  of  dreams  and  their  interpretation.  Pages 
might  be  filled  with  the  detail  of  prescriptions  for  the 
extracting  of  good  or  evil  from  the  tenour  of  dreams. 
Si^ce  to  say  that  one  issue  of  the  study  was  that  morning 
dr^ms  were  held  to  portend  truth ;  ante-midnight  dreams, 
on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  interpreted  with  more  laxity. 
So  much  did  even  this  shadowy  realm  lay  hold  on  the 
Boman  mind,  that  fearful  dreams  were  appointed  to  be 
expiated  by  sacrifice  on  the  next  morning,  preceded  by 
a  thorough  ablution  of  the  person  in  running  waters. 

Astrology  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  later  Bomans, 
as  the  result  of  a  waning  faith  in  the  providence  of  the 
gods  and  a  waxing  disposition  to  accept  a  determmate 
ttith,  aided  also  by  a  tendency  to  investigate  more  and 
more  the  forces  of  nature.  It  came  as  an  importation 
with  the  Greek  gods.  The  consulters  of  the  stars  were 
named  Chaldeans,  from  the  people  who  first  brought  the 
science  to  Bome,  and  also  mathematics.  Public  edicts  long 
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eondemned  this  craft,  and  philosophers  inyeighed  against 
it,  but  in  time  the  emperors  themselyes  had  their  Court 
astrologers.  The  higher  classes  held  the  astrologers  in 
high  esteem ;  the  fates  of  the  imperial  family  being  inter- 
dicted. There  soon  entered,  however,  an  inferior  tribe  of 
deceivers,  who  plied  their  craft  in  holes  and  comers  first, 
then  in  the  market-places,  and  practised  precisely  those 
arts  which,  in  later  times,  fortune-tellers  ply  in  every 
nation  of  Europe.  Magic  also  was  largely  practised;  but 
into  this  wide  domain  it  is  needless  to  enter  at  large.  To 
beings  partly  divine  and  partly  human  this  power  was 
attributed.  Even  the  gods  themselves  practised  it.  Thus 
Homer  makes  Venus  and  Mercury  defend  themselves  by  a 
magic  girdle;  and  Heqate  was  the  divinity  of  infernal 
magic  and  the  protectress  of  magic  in  genend.  But  the 
magical  use  of  nature's  secrets  in  the  other  world  we  must 
leave.  Descending  to  men  hated  and  feared,  or  trusted 
and  sought  unto,  we  have  two  classes  to  distinguish.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  common  traffickers  in  human  credulity; 
the  second  that  of  the  more  philosophical  order  of  magi- 
cians. These  professed  to  be  workers  of  miracles,  through 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature. 
So  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos, 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  multitudes  in  Bome  on  a  smaller 
scale,  who  contrived  to  obtain  much  credit  among  the 
common  people.  But  the  infinite  varieties  of  magieal 
artifice  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,  as  not  being 
specifically  connected  with  the  religion  of  Bome. 

We  have  overstepped  our  limits,  and  left  no  space  for 
the  reflections  which  such  an  exhibition  gives  rise  to.  We 
must  leave  Dr.Forbiger's  labours — ^a  bare  epitome  of  which 
has  been  given — to  speaJc  for  themselves.  His  own  ample 
pages  describe  an  elaborate  reli^ous  system  that,  perhaps, 
has  never  had  its  parallel  on  this  earth ;  which,  however, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  its  internal  abunduice  of  cere- 
monial, was  deficient  in  every  element  of  internal  truth 
and  power.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  amazing 
system  was  so  soon  and  so  entirely  vanquished  and  swept 
away  by  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  sad  to  think — ^it  is  one  of  the  saddest  thoughts 
that  ecclesiastical  history  suggests — ^how  much  of  the  spirit 
and  fashion  of  the  ancient  Boman  Heathenism  has  been 
retained  through  successive  ages  by  Christian  Bome  and 
its  degenerate  Christianity. 
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Abt.  VI.— -4  Hiitory  of  PkUoBophy,  from  Tholes  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Dr.  Fbdedrich  Uebbbweg,  late 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  nniyersity  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition 
by  Gbo.  S.  Mobbis,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  With 
Additions  by  Noah  Pobtbb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Tale  College.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoaghton, 
27,  Paternoster-row. 

'^Phelosofbt  SB  a  eonception,  historioallyy  is  an  adTanoe  upon, 
as  it  is  an  outirrowth  finoniy  the  oonoeption  of  mental  development 
in  general,  and  tb&t  of  sotentific  onltore  in  particular.  The  concep- 
tion is  ordinarily  modified  in  the  yarious  syttems  of  philoaophy, 
according  to  the  peculiar  character  of  each ;  yet  in  ail  of  them 
philoaophy  is  indnded  under  the  generic  notion  of  science,  and,  as 
a  mle,  is  distingoiahed  from  the  remaining  sciences  by  the  specific 
difference,  that  it  is  not  occupied,  like  each  of  them,  with  any 
special,  limited  proTinoe  of  things,  nor  yet  with  the  sum  of  these 
proTinoes  taken  in  their  full  extent,  but  with  the  nature,  laws,  and 
connection  of  whaterer  actually  is.  With  this  common  and  funda- 
mental characteriatic  of  the  Tarious  historical  conceptions  of  phi- 
losophy corresponds  our  definition:  Philosophy  is  the  science  of 
principles." 

Li  this  opening  paragraph  Dr.  Ueberweg  furnishes  as 
eomprehensive  a  aennition  of  the  functions  of  philosophy  as 
could  well  be  compressed  into  so  short  a  space.  As  an  his- 
torian of  philosopny  he  here  gives  a  pledge  of  impartiality 
which  every  subsequent  page  of  the  work  amply  redeems. 
It  is  almost  inevitable,  as  he  hints,  that  advocates  of  any 
special  theory  should  frame  their  fundamental  definitions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conduct  those  who  accept  them  to  the 
Gonolusions  they  themselves  have  reached,  and  so  pre- 
occupy the  nund,  fairly  or  unfairly,  against  antagonistic 
arguments.  To  construct  a  definition  applicable  to  all 
systems  alike,  necessitates  a  generality  of  language  which 
to  the  uninitiated  may  seem  unmeaning.  But  to  an 
historian  of  philosophy  no  other  course  is  open.  If  we 
consider  some  of  the  definitions  that  have  been  given  by 
various  philosophers,  the  reasonableness  of  these  remarks 
will   appear.     Cicero's   ''science  of  things  divine   and 
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human/'  probably  derived  from  Plato,  impHes  a  cosmo- 
logical  hypothesis  which,  as  he  nnderstood  it,  would  not  be 
admitted  now,  and  by  some  would,  in  any  sense  of  it,  be 
rejected.  Hegel's  ^'  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity '' 
commits  us  irreyocably  to  the  vagaries  of  his  transcenden- 
talism. And  in  '*  the  science  of  the  relations  of  all  know- 
ledge to  the  necessary  ends  of  human  reason,"  we  have,  in 
fact,  an  embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  Dr. 
Ueberweg's  is  as  unobjectional)le  as  any.  For  all  must 
admit  that  *' things  are,"  whatever  they  may  xmderstand 
either  by  *'  things  "  or  by  their  being  said  to  "  be."  And 
all  must  acknowledge  that  thmgs  possess  *'  nature,  laws, 
and  connection,"  otherwise  the  business  of  philosophy  is 
at  an  end.  The  colourleafiDess  of  Dr.  Ueberweg's  defini- 
tion  IB,  aft  least,  a  transparent  rather  than  an  ope4Qa 
cdiourlessness,  when  he  says  that  philosophy  is  *'tha 
Bcieaiee  of  principles." 

Philosophy,  as  thus  defined,  is  the  uniTursal  scieiioe  r 
constructeid  from  a  collation  of  all  sciences,  it  gives  laws 
and  prescribes  Emits  to  each :  last  in  historical  develop- 
ment, it  is  the  first  m  logical  explanation.  It  is  the 
ultimate  synthesis,  combining  the  products  of  the  most 
profound  analysis  the  human  mind  can  perform :  it  carries 
man's  thoughts  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  reflective  capa- 
city, and  makes  the  nearest  approach  unaided  reason  can 
make  to  the  thoughts  of  God.  Here,  surely,  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  physical  discoverer — "  0  God,  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee!" — becomes  even  more  appropriate 
in  the  mouth  oi  the  reverent  inquirer.  How  truly  every 
sci^Me  strikes  its  roots  into  this  soil  may  be  seen  from  a 
few  examples.  Natural  philosophy  discusses  the  laws  of  the 
forces  that  rule  the  material  universe ;  but  in  the  very  first 
question  propounded  by  it — *'  What  is  force  ?" — ^it  beeomee 
metaphysical,  for  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  an 
answer  depends  on  the  view  tak^i  <^  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  quantity; 
but  though  its  demonstrations  proceed  regularly  enough 
from  its  assumptions,  the 'nature  of  these  assumptions, 
whether  intuitive  or  inductive,  is  a  problem  in  philosophy, 
and  another  is  that  which  concerns  the  validity  of  the 
demonstrative  process  itself.  Physiology  conducts  us  to  » 
widely  different  d(»nain,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  philosophy  is  even  more  obvious,  for,  at  the 
very  threshold,  we  are  encountered  by  the  mystery  of  life. 
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In  flUiiofl,  pelitiafl;  and  theology  ira  have  aeienoeB  in  which 
not  only  are  the  fonndatMrns  laid  in  philosophy,  bat  the 
Boperstriietere  is  hsilt  of  the  same  materials,  ttie  differ^ 
eneebeii^inthetreateeiit  theynndergo.  For  philosophy 
is  the  scieDoe  ci  printsiples,  and  principles  can  only  exist 
in  the  mind :  ite  main  concern,  therefore,  is  with  the  mind 
as  a  r^ertory  of  principles  generally,  of  which,  in  their 
most  important  implications,  the  last-named  sciences  treat. 
Some  acquaintance  with  ^nlosophy  is  an  obrions 
advantage  to  all  who  would  cultivate  any  particular 
science,  and  much  more  to  those  who  would  study  the 
sciencQs  in  their  mutual  relation.  Few  indeed  have  leisure 
aaad  ahilityj  with  Lord  Bacon,  to  *'  take  all  knowledge  for 
their  proTiuce :"  the  majority  of  men  must  be  content  with 
smne  particular  porti<m  ot  the  field.  The  necessities  of 
life,  apart  from  any  oth^  considerations^  generally  impose 
this  restriction ;  and  happy  are  they  who,  in  seeking  to 
pursue  some  branch  of  science,  have  no  need  to  turn  aside 
from  their  regular  calling.  But  if  this  division  of  the  field 
is  not  to  be  productive  of  a  most  mischievous  narrowness 
of  mind^  the  labourer  murt  frequently  exchange  the  bent 
attitude  and  fixed  gaze  with  which  he  concentrates  attri- 
tion on  a  few  objects  for  the  freer  sweep  of  a  wide  and 
general  observation.  This  he  must  do,  not  only  to  afford 
himself  the  relief  of  variety,  and  to  ward  off  the  approaches 
of  conceit^  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  science  which  chiefly  occupies  his  mind.  It 
hak  been  said  that  he  who  only  knows  one  language 
knows  none,  and  the  adage  holds  good  in  the  circle  of  the 
seienoes  as  well  as  in  the  Babel  of  human  speech.  But  if 
he  is  not  to  be  bewildered  by  their  complexity,  the  observer 
must  take  up  a  positicm  which  commands  all  the  paths  of 
human  thought.  It  is  said  of  that  eminent  physicist,  M. 
Be  Saussuie,  that  no  amount  (A  study  bestowed  up(m  maps, 
and  no  amount  of  <dM9eivation  carried  on  in  the  plains  and 
vales  beneath,  gave  him  a  true  idea  of  the  configuration  of 
the  Alps,  until,  having  climbed  their  highest  peak  (at  a 
time  whai  the  ascent  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  now),  one 
glance  of  the  eye  poured  afiood  of  light  on  all  his  previous 
cogitations,  and  explained  in  a  moment  the  plan  of  the 
whole  range.  A  similar  discovery  awaits  the  student  ad 
science  when  he  ascends  the  heights  of  philosophy.  Then 
he  dttoems  to  their  utmost  spurs  the  noble  outlines  of 
the  vaaoas  provinces  (A  hmnan  knowledge,  here^  sharply 
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defined,  there  shadowy  and  dim,  in  one  direction  receding 
and  leaTing  an  unfilled  gorge  heiween,  in  another  approach- 
ing and  blending  into  unity  again.  Such  an  obseryer,  to 
quit  the  figure,  will  understand  the  diyisions  of  science  and 
the  principle  that  regulates  them ;  why  some  subjects  are 
deemed  capable  and  worthy  of  scientific  treatment  and 
others  not ;  why  in  some  there  is  a  community  of  method, 
so  that  hints  derived  from  a  given  department  are  applic- 
able in  a  different  one ;  why  in  others  the  method  should 
be  so  various,  eveiTthing  here  being  characterised  by  the 
precision  and  exhaustiveness  of  deduction,  everything  there 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  the  uncertainties  of 
incomplete  experiment  and  the  coi^cting  influence  of 
opposed  inductions,  while  yonder  the  inductive  and  the 
deductive  methods  join  hand  in  hand,  conferring  mutual 
harmony  and  strei^^.  Even  though  the  loftiest  emi- 
nence should  not  be  reached,  or  intervening  clouds 
should  obscure  the  prospect,  the  greatest  mental  profit 
cannot  but  attend  such  exercise,  and  new  views,  however 
partial,  unfold  at  every  turn  in  the  ascent. 

Of  course,  in  commending  studies  like  these,  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  the  first  in  order  of  pursuit. 
Their  abstract  nature  is  calculated  to  tax  the  energies 
of  the  robustest  mind.  And  this  abstractness  becomes  mere 
anintelligibility  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  by  previous 
more  limited  studies  to  embody  subtle  conceptions  in 
images  of  concrete  things.  The  order  of  pursuit  for  the 
student  should  be  the  original  order  of  historical  evolution. 
Man  first  of  aU  dealt  with  the  external  world,  not  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  an  internal :  then,  when  he  had  achieved 
something  like  a  conquest  of  nature,  he  began  to  inquire 
what  he  had  done,  how  he  had  done  it,  and  wherein  lay  his 
warrant  for  doing  it  at  all.  And  so  still  the  mind  must  be 
stored  with  facts  that  it  may  have  something  to  philoso- 
phise upon.  It  was  the  coup  d'oeH  from  Mont  Blanc  that 
oast  such  illumination  on  the  mind  of  the  illustrious 
observer;  but  without  the  foregoing  explorations  and  medi- 
tations it  would  have  revealed  no  more  to  him  than  it  does 
to  the  crowd  of  tourists  whose  sole  ambition  in  risking  life 
and  limb  is  to  say  that  they  have  stood  upon  the  highest 
ground  in  Europe. 

These  remarks  should,  however,  be  understood  with  a 
certain  limitation.  It  is  not  every  science  that  need  be 
studied   in  order  to  a  comprehension  of  the  scope  of 
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pbilofiophy.  In  its  bearings  upon  hnman  life  and  condaet 
philosophy  has  an  interest  for  the  most  unscientific  man, 
if  he  be  at  all  given  to  reflect  on  what  passes  around  and 
ivithin  him.  It  is  noteworthy  that  men  debarred  by  cir- 
enmstances  from  acquiring  a  proficiency  in  exact  science 
or  polite  literature  have  yet  sometimes  made  considerable 
attainments  in  metaphysical  pursuits.  Samuel  Drew 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  devotion  to  them,  not  any 
natural  affinity,  but  simply  the  determination  to  give  him* 
self  some  mental  culture,  and  the  impossibility,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  of  a  self-taught  man  making  much  pro* 
gross  in  any  other  line.  A  curious  reason  certainly  for 
endeavouring  to  fathom  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human 
mind.  But,  in  &et,  every  man  who  thinks  is  already  a 
philosopher,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  attempt  to 
understand  what  he  is  about.  Taking  the  study  of 
eharacter  alone,  and  considering  that  all  must  prosecute 
it  who  wish  to  benefit  either  themselves  or  society,  how 
large  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  one  who  has  spread 
out  before  him  a  map  of  the  human  mind,  who  can  form 
an  estimate  of  the  possible  motives  that  may  influence 
his  fellow  in  any  given  transaction,  and  who,  casting 
off  the  prejudices  that  hinder  men  from  understanding 
others  ever  so  slightly  removed  from  their  own  track,  and 
rising  superior  to  the  tyrannous  influence  of  society  upon 
himself,  is  enabled  with  steady  hand  to  gauge  the  present 
tendencies  of  things,  and  with  clear  foresight  to  descry  the 
dangers  that  threaten  in  the  distance,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  may  be  warded  off  1 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  man  as  an  agent  seeking 
to  economise  his  resources  and  to  augment  his  power  over 
his  fellow  man,  we  pass  to  the  question  of  the  direction  in 
which  his  energy  should  expend  itself,  and  the  checks  that 
should  be  put  upon  it, — the  question  of  right,  and  law,  and 
conscience,  and  duty,  and  religion,— the  aid  of  philosophy 
is  still  more  powerful.  Theology  is  a  science,  and  one  wat 
every  man  cannot  but  make  some  pretensions  to,  who 
believes  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a  Divine  government, 
and  who  continually  hears,  if  he  does  not  read,  professed 
expositions  of  its  principles.  Ethics,  whether  considered 
as  a  branch  of  theology  or  not,  is  entitled  to  the  same 
rank.  And  the  reciprocal  benefits  due  to  the  alliance  of 
both  with  philosophy  are  numerous  and  great.  This  is 
matter  of  history.    Granted  that  the  union  has  not  always 
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been  as  beneficial  as  might  haTe  been  expected,  and  that  at 
times  it  has  been  positirely  banefol,  there  remains  a  large 
balance  of  actual  profit  on  either  side.  Trae,  there  haTe 
been  attempts  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  proymce  of 
philosophy,  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  lErom  its  history, 
and  to  demonstrate  its  natural  origination  firom  pre- 
existent  elements  of  thon^ht.  Trtie,  the  restraints  pnt 
upon  philosophy  hj^  religions  authority  were/  for  ages, 
prejudicial  to  anything  like  progress,  so  that  the  days  of 
weir  closest  allianee  were  the  days  of  the  deepest 
degeneracy  of  both.  True,  also,  the  rapture  has  been 
stiuiling,  and  the  Inreach  is  now  wider  than  CTer,  between 
Christianity  and  certain  **  adyanced  "  schools  of  thought. 
Tet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  terminology  of 
Geological  science  is  the  creation  of  scholasticism,  and 
that  in  return  for  this  great  boon,  the  Church,  though  a 
eruel  and  meddlesome  nurse,  did  yet  for  ages  foster  and 
keep  aliye  the  yery  spirit  she  was  so  loth  to  set  free 
from  her  bonds.  If  theology  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  and  flourishing  of  the  sciences,  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  quickening  impulse  communicated  by  the  reriyal  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  If  other  sciences  flourish  side  by 
side  witii  it,  it  is  because  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  a 
true  theology  has  shed  new  lustre  on  the  Ufe  and  destiny 
of  man. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  generally, 
80  it  is  still  in  the  experience  of  indiriduais.  Those  who 
construct  a  system  of  theology  or  ethics  without  reference 
to  philosophy,  are  rearing  an  edifice  without  firat  examining 
the  foundations  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  Consciously  or  not, 
there  are  always  certain  philosopfaical  principles  assumed 
by  those  who  adopt  any  religious  creed;  but  eyery"wise 
master-buOder  **  inlt  ascertain  what  they  are  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  build. 

There  are  no  doubt  objections  that  may  be  ur^  against 
these  yiews.  It  may  be-  said,  for  instance,  that  if  we  posit 
philosophy  as  a  foundation  to  theology,  we  in  fact  make  it 
the  judge  and  arbiter  of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  reason.  What  if  philosophy  should  determine 
that  a  reyelation  is  in  itself  impossible  f  Or,  supposing 
one  to  be  granted,  is  it  not  theology  that  shoula  mould 
philosophy  rather  than  vice  versA  f  These  objections 
oyeriook  the  conrideration  that  philosophy  is  not  a  sponta- 
neous cveation  ot  the  human  mind,  independent  of  the 
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iBdnctively  for  the  piurpoae  of  acooHBtiiig  for  those  &ct«. 
It  mBj  be  gruied  that  a  eomid  philoeoi^y  takes  for  ite 
baaiB  certain  mtnitiira  eonnetione^  still  that  these  are  iaiai* 
tive  is  first  of  all  ostaMinhed  by  inlMtioa.  80  aleo  with 
xegard  to  le^Iation.  The  eiisteace  of  that  whieh  pro- 
fesses to  be  siieh  is  a  phenoiaeDon  to  be  aeeoanied  for  as 
xBwh  as  the  existence  at  the  verli  iisdf.  And  thus,  by 
fuiiishiDg  its  qaota  of  facts,  revebtion  does  help  to  lay  the 
philosqducal  foiiBdations  on  which  it  afterwardfl  begins  to 
bvild.  In  this  th«e  is  no  logieal  see-saw,  any  more  than 
in  those  departments  where  the  sapematoral  does  not 
cone  in,  and  to  which  the  same  method  is  applied.  Beve* 
lation,  in  &et,  assames  a  philosophical  basis,  and  eomnuis 
the  inyeetigaticm  of  it  as  fearlessly  to  the  ftuthf al  exiNPeise 
of  hmnan  Realties  as  it  does  the  preservation  of  its  own 
doetiines  to  the  fidelity  <tf  the  Christian  dnureh. 

But  though  all  this  be  admitted*  it  may  still  be  olijeeted 
thai  the  tendenay  of  philosophical  qyeealations  is  to  en- 
gender a  spirtt  alien  horn  and  adveme  to  the  attitnde  of 
receptivity  which  beoomes  men  of  fiuth*  We  cannot  think 
that  there  is  really  more  danger  in  this  kind  of  moital 
employment  than  in  any  othar  not  directly  cotwuectod 
with  the  spiritaal  w<»ld*  Indeed,  we  believe  there  is  less, 
tat  many  other  pusnits  might  be  named  that  require 
mental  halniades  mnch  more  foreign  to  those  demanded 
by  Divine  troth.  John  Wesley's  strange  fear  lest  mnch 
geometry  sboold  make  him  a  Deist  had  better  grounds  than 
any  that  eoold  be  assigpied  tor  a  similar  f^^yrehension  on 
the  part  of  an  intending  stadent  of  philosophy.  The 
demand  for  exact  dononstration  made  by  mathematical 
science  was»  in  his  view,  likely  to  be  felt  in  another  legion, 
where  the  accmmnlation  of  moral  probabilities  is  all  thai 
can  be  offered.  Bat  between  theology  and  philosophy  this 
difference  does  not  exist;  their  method  is  (me  and  the 
same.  Far  mote  danger  ^q^urs  to  arise  from  the  porBoit 
of  the  indnctive  physical  sciences.  The  differoiee  nere  is 
not  in  the  method  emjployed,  bnt  in  the  mattar  dealt  with. 
The  nniversal  reign  of  law  in  the  material  world  indisposes 
the  mind  to  encounter  problems  in  which  so  oncertain 
an  agent  as  the  human  will  has  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  And  it  is  no  marvel  if  men  accustomed  to 
the  ccmteinplation  of  laws  that  know  no  eaEceptions  and 
suffer  no  infringements«  eoijietruoting  their,  metaphysical 
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fonndations  ont  of  the  slender  materials  of  their  own 
fayonrite  science,  should  adopt  a  mechanical  theoiy  that 
binds  down  all  manifestations,  material  or  spiritual,  under 
&e  dominion  of  that  unknown  principle  called  Force.  Bat 
this  danger  for  the  student  of  philosophy  does  not  exist. 

There  are  dangers,  however.  There  is  the  danger  of 
rep^arding  philosophy  as  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
mmd,  and  rendering  it  independent  of  revelation.  But 
this  is  only  its  abuse,  to  be  guarded  against  as  the  trader 
guards  against  ''speculation"  of  a  different  kind,  that 
would  tempt  him  to  exercise  his  calling  independently  of 
capital.  The  Apostle  condemns  the  one  abuse  when  he 
says,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoO  you  through  phOosophy 
and  vain  deceit,"  just  as  he  condemns  the  other  when  he 
launches  his  diatribes  against  '' filthy  lucre."  But  the 
recognition  of  a  possible  abuse  is  not  a  prohibition,  but  a 
virtual  permission  of  the  legitimate  use.  There  is  the 
opposite  danger  lest,  finding  there  are  problems  insoluble 
by  philosophy,  the  mind  snould  abandon  what  seems  a 
hopeless  task,  and  take  refuge  in  universal  scepticism. 
But  wherever  we  may  direct  our  inquiries,  the  same  diffi- 
culty stares  us  in  the  face ;  and  if  the  chance  of  such  a 
catastrophe  is  to  deter  us  from  investigation,  then  the 
Bomish  interdict  upon  the  Bible  is  the  only  alternative  for 
students  of  revelation  itself.  Doubt  is  more  frequently  the 
offspring  of  a  state  of  semi-enU^htenment  than  of  the 
residual  ignorance  which  the  limits  of  finite  inteUigence 
forbid  to  be  removed.  If  we  come  to  examples,  we  find 
that  the  leaders  in  the  van  of  philosophical  mquiry  have 
generally  retained  their  pristine  faith.  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  the  founders  of  modem  philosophy  and  science, 
were  firm  believers  in  revelation.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Leibnitss  and  Locke.  Malebranche  and  Pascal  were 
defenders  of  the  faith :  Berkeley  and  Beid  also  sought  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  between  philosophy  and  reUgion. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  sincere  Christian :  one  of  his 
last  utterances  was  a  quotation  firom  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  expressive  of  his  own  experience,  "  Thy  rod  and 
Thy  stieiff  tney  comfort  me."  Immanuel  Kant's  great  work 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bulwark 
against  scepticism ;  and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  eternal 
verities  evidently  inspired  the  solemn  statement  he  is 
reported  to  have  made  in  his  last  days,  '*  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  fear  to  die.    I  assure  yon,  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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thai  if,  on  this  veiy  night,  suddenly  the  summons  to  death 
were  to  reach  me,  I  should  hear  it  with  calmness,  should 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  Blessed  be  GodP 
Even  the  modem  advocates  of  what  looks  like  a  materialistic 
philosophy  have  some  of  them  asserted,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  receive  the  saying,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  their  system  and  Christianity. 
In  an  earlier  age  the  heretical  Jew  Spinosa  offered  no 
intentional  opposition  to  revealed  truth :  his  Pantheism 
coexisted  with  so  much  of  religious  feeUng  as  to  draw  from 
the  Catholic  Novalis  that  irreverent  but  not  uncomplimen- 
tary designation  of  him,  ''the  God-intoxicated  man ;"  and 
it  is  some  set-off  against  the  mischief  of  his  subtle  specula- 
tions that  they  should  have  evoked  from  the  pen  of  John 
Howe  such  a  masterly  reply  as  we  have  in  his  Living 
Temple.  Even  Hobbes  and  Hume  had  their  use  in  being 
the  instrumental  origin  of  works  like  Samuel  Clarke's 
Diicourae  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Ood,  and  Joseph 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion. 

To  refuse  inquiry  into  philosophical  systems  lest  we 
should  be  tempted  to  question  the  theological  one  to  which 
we  stand  committed,  is  a  very  ostrich-like  method  of  avoid- 
ing danger.  Either  the  system  we  have  adopted  is  true, 
or  it  is  not.  If  not,  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the  better. 
If  it  is,  it  will  harmonise  with  other  truth  of  whatsoever 
kind ;  and  the  proof  of  this  will  be  an  additional  weapon 
to  be  used  both  in  our  own  defence  and  for  the  conviction 
of  those  who  have  too  hastily  concluded  that  a  Gospel  pro- 
claimed by  fishermen  must  be  unworthy  of  notice  from 
disciples  of  the  Porch.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  scheme  of 
philosophy  that  will  comport  most  perfectly  with  the 
claims  of  revelation ;  and  although  this  very  alliance  may 
have  subjected  it  to  some  heavy  blows,  it  will  probably 
outlast  the  various  systems  which  have  been  in  turn  put 
forward  to  take  its  place.  To  decry  philosophy  because 
errors  are  propagated  by  some  of  its  adherents,  would  be 
as  unreasonable  as  to  pass  an  indiscriminate  censure  upon 
Continental  military  systems,  which  include  schemes  so 
widely  divergent  as  those  of  Germany  and  France,  or  upon 
German  theology,  which  embraces  schools  so  antagonistic 
as  those  of  Budolf  Stier  and  Strauss. 

Further  objections,  on  the  ground  of  the  presumed  use- 
lessness  of  researches  of  this  kind,  may  be  easily  disposed 
of.    Such  may  arise  from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
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iiq[>B08itianB— suppositions  which  of  course  will  only  be 
xnaae  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been 
gathered  from  hearsay,  or  from  hasty  and  superficial 
glances,  rather  than  from  any  serious  endeavours  to  under- 
stand it.  The  |>hraseology  of  the  science  may,  at  the  out- 
set, deter  the  timid.  Bat  the  terminology  of  any  science 
is  at  first  mysterious :  as  soon  as  a  connection  is  established 
in  the  mind  between  the  language  and  the  objects  denoted 
by  it,  the  mystery  vaniflies.  There  is  this  difference, 
indeed,  between  mental  and  natural  science,  that  the 
objects  treated  of  by  the  latter  are  material,  and  so  admit 
of  r^esentation  before  the  eye  either  of  the  body  or  of 
the  mind,  which  the  objects  of  the  former  do  not.  To  {per- 
form acts  of  abstraction  with  reference  to  material  thmgs 
is  difficult  enough :  how  much  more  when  they  are  directed 
upon  things  so  intangible  as  the  faculties  of  the  xoind, 
their  limits,  products  and  relations.  Here  the  objects 
themselves  are  abstractions ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  that  we  can  certify  their  existence,  and  that  an 
existence  simply  as  modifications  of  a  substance  which 
itself  is  only  hypothecated  for  the  purpose  of  eq^^laini^g 
the  impalpable  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  difficulties  of  conception  have 
beset  the  path,  not  only  of  tyros,  but  of  the  veterans  in  the 
course,  and  have  been  aggravated  by  real  variations  in  the 
use  of  terms  both  as  employed  by  different  men  and  as 
employed  at  different  times  by  the  same  man.  But,  after 
all,  the  fact  remains  that  to  every  term  in  this  as  in  any 
other  science  there  corresponds  an  object  of  thought  and, 
one  that  may  by  patient  attention  be  as  firmly  grasped 
and  as  clearly  distinguished  as  any  of  the  objects  of  sense^ 
although  in  the  process  the  mind  requires  to  be  turned 
inward  upon  itself. 

Another  supposition  as  to  the  inutility  of  this  science  ia 
grounded  on  the  acknowledged  fluctuations  in  the  current 
of  philosophical  opinion,  the  alternate  action  and  reaction 
which  its  history  inevitably  exhibits,  the  unsolved  condi- 
tion of  its  chief  problems,  and  the  natural  suspicion  thus 
engendered  of  their  ultimate  irresolvability.  But  the  same 
objection  mast  lie  against  anj^  of  the  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  assumed  absolute  fixity  of  form.  For  some  of 
these  there  may  be  put  in  the  plea  of  comparative  in- 
fancy, as  for  example  geology;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  philosophy,  having  been  in  existence  since  the. 
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da^  of  Thales,  if  it  had  anythiDg  to  teach  an,  would  by 
ifaiB  time  haye  been  able  at  least  to  explain  the  connection 
faetweoDL  mind  and  matter,  or  to  diBtrngnish  between  the 
native  and  the  adyentitiaiis  posseflsionB  of  the  boqI.  Bat 
the  plea  of  infancy  is  in  re^ty  jaet  as  admissible  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  or  else  not  in  either.  In  one 
sense  it  is  not  admissible  in  either.  For  the  ancients  also 
speculated  in  cosmogony,  which  is  to-day  the  chief  occnpa- 
tum  of  geology ;  and  so  the  latter  is  as  ancient  as  phUo- 
Mfdiy,  if  not  more.  But  if  it  be  said  that  they  mistook 
2iot  only  the  method  bat  the  Tery  objects  of  that  science, 
eonfonndiag  things  in  heaven  with  things  on  earth,  and 
adopting  the  most  arbitrary  hypotheses  concerning  both, 
and  that  geological  science  properly  so  called  only  dates 
from  the  begimung  of  this  centaiy, — how  close  is  the 
parallel  between  ite  fortones  and  those  of  metaphysics. 
A  similar  misond^rstanding  as  to  its  province  dooded  the 
inteUects  of  the  early  inquirers,  which  indeed  was  not 
wholly  dispelled  nntil  the  days  of  Descartes,  who  first 
limited  it  to  the  domain  of  conscioasness.  And  in  respect 
of  method  the  same  ansaiisfactory  principles,  involving  a 
perpetual  petiUo  principU,  reigned  still  from  Descartes  to 
kant.  Even  now  the  sofficiency  of  the  appeal  to  conscioas- 
ness is  not  universaUy  admitted,  a  doabtfol  physiological 
hypothesis  being  made  the  warrant  for  a  mode  of  investi- 
gation which  seems  to  point  to  an  annihilation  of  the  pro- 
found distinction  between  matter  and  mind.  If  these 
acknowledged  facts  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  preten- 
sions of  philosophy,  the  bet,  that  is,  either  of  its  antiquity 
as  proving  its  incompetency  to  its  prescribed  task,  or  of  its 
infancy  as  testifying  to  its  undeveloped  condition, — ^then 
file  bar  sinister  crosses  the  fair  escutcheons  of  theology, 
ethies,  political  economy,  and  all  the  social  sciences,  not 
only  as  lying  open  to  the  same  accusations  and  sharing  the 
same  disgrace,  but  as  themsel^^^ss  being  scions  of  that  stock 
whose  honour  is  so  foully  tarnished,  and  whose  bannenf 
have  been  so  miserably  dragged  through  the  mire.  But 
this  veryunsettledness  forms  for  every  ambitious  mind  one 
main  incentive  to  exertion.  Prove  that  the  mission  of  any 
scienoe  is  aceomplished,  whether  as  having  found  out  aU 
that  ean  be  known  or  as  having  demonstrated  that  nothing 
can  be  known  to  any  purpose,  and  imagination  folds  the 
wings  which  beat  idly  against  the  walls  of  its  prison-house ; 
butthrow  open  the  doors^  and  it  matters  not  howthe  horizon 
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recedes  step  by  step  from  the  adyanoing  observery  nor  how 
periloas  the  enterprise  he  meditates  of  measuring  the  illimi- 
iable,  the  mind  will  use  its  liberty  to  explore  the  mysteries 
of  being  and  still  hold  on  its  ardnons  course  long  after  it  is 
foand  to  be  interminable. 

A  final  supposition  yet  remains,  that  philosophy  is  at 
best  unnecessary,  common  sense  being  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  su£Scient  guide.  Certainly,  if  the  utility  of  a 
Btudjr  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its  professed 
admirers,  not  to  say  proficients,  the  verdict  would  appear, 
at  least  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  to  go  against 
philosophy ;  although  this  is  a  reproach  that  is  being  wiped 
away*  But  supposing  a  man  to  have  leisure  and  capacity 
for  such  a  pursuit,  is  he  dispensed  from  its  cultivation  by 
mere  lack  of  liking  ?  Is  it  possible  to  do  as  well  without  as 
with  it  ?  No  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  build  as 
good  a  house  without  as  with  the  aid  of  the  architect  and  the 
mason.  A  mau  may  think  that  to  deal  with  human  nature 
and  human  life  he  needs  no  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  the  one  or  the  practice  of  the  other  beyond  what  his  own 
experience  may  afford  him ;  but  by  confining  himself  within 
such  limits  he  loses  the  advantage  of  the  systematised  infor- 
mation that  has  been  gathered  by  a  thousand  observant 
minds,  and  made  ready  to  his  hand  by  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  communicate  it.  Unless  the  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  are  to  be  laid  anew  with  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration, something  must  be  accepted  from  the  hands  of 
others :  the  originality  which  declines  such  obligations  is 
a  childish  and  misleading  originality,  .guessing  its  way 
from  false  premisses  to  falser  conclusions,  wasting  its 
energies  in  taking  bearings  and  establishing  signals  where 
every  quicksand  and  every  channel  is  already  marked,  and 
venturing  boldly  upon  waters  that  just  cover  well-known 
and  plainly  indicated  rocks.  And  all  the  while  this  same 
originality  unconsciously  makes  use  of  the  results  of  philo- 
sophy. The  language  it  employs  is  the  product  of  philo- 
sophy, as  exemplified  in  the  very  word  used  to  disparage 
it, — for  ''  common  sense  "  is  itself  a  philosophical  term, 
having  an  explicit  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  And  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  suc- 
cessful inquiry  than  this  vague  popular  employment  of 
terms  which  have  a  definite  signification  in  philosophy. 
No  sound  satisfactory  progress  can  ever  be  made  in  any* 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  happiness  of  society,  until  there 
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be  more  "widely  diffused  some  knowledge  of  the  formdatiosa 
on  which  its  stracture  rests. 

So  mnch  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  say  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  department  of  science  to  those  who^  repelled 
by  its  supposed  barrenness  or  absorbed  in  special  pursmts, 
may  not  have  inclnded  it  within  their  range  of  systematic 
stndy.    By  way  of  linking  these  observations  with  those 
-we}  haye  to  make  npon  the  two  volnmes  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  it  is' necessary  to  dwell  a  little 
on  the  importance  to  any  student  of  philosophy  of  some 
acquaintance  with  its  history.    This  will,  in  part,  have 
been  suggested  already  by  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs.   The  antithesis  between  the  exact  sciences  and 
those  of  the  class  now  under  consideration  is  nowhere 
more  marked  than  here.    When  the  youthful  geometer  has 
been  conducted  through  the  preparatory  stages  to  the  pro- 
position which  establishes  the  grand  property  of  all  right- 
angled  triangles,  it  adds  but  an  antiquarian  interest  to  the 
tnun  of  triumphant  demonstrations  to  be  told  how  many 
thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  its  discovery :  in  like 
manner  the  comparative  recency  of  the  analytical  method 
of  investigating  the  properties  of  conic  sections  neither 
enhances  nor  impairs  its  beauty.    Each  man  goes  over  the 
same  ground  that  his  predecessors  have  traversed,  and 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusions.  And  all  the  invention  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  more  and  more  arduous  pro** 
blems  is  but  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  wonderful  indeed, 
but  still  rigorously  restricted  to  the  formation  of  various 
combinations  of  a  few  fixed  principles.    Of  history  proper 
in  such  departments— past,  present,  or  to  come — there  is 
and  can  be  none.   It  is  otherwise  when  we  pass  in  review  the 
scenes  which  successively  appear  upon  the  stage  of  moral 
speculation.    Truth  is  as  unchanging  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  mathematical  sphere.    But,  besides  that  its  range  is 
much  more  extensive,  the  power  to  grasp  it  and  to  perceive 
its  applications  is  a  more  complex  thing,  being  itself  as 
much  moral  as  intellectual,  and  varying  much  more  in 
different  men  than  the  ability  to  perform  a  purely  intel- 
lectual act.    Here  it  is  essential  not  only  that  a  truth 
should  be  known,  but  that  its  importance  should  be  recog- 
nised ;  and  the  instruments  of  its  admeasurement  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  astronomer,  freed  from  extraneous  influ- 
ences and  to  be  depended  on  for  the  marking  of  infini- 
tesimal variations :  the  apparatus  here  employed  can  only 
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be  the  facilities  of  imngination,  ocniBcieiicef  pMsion^  will, 
whose  eccentricity,  even  after  an  average  has  been  taken 
extending  over  their  widest  range  of  operation,  may  yet 
vitiate  the  final  result.  Hence  h  is  that  the  dieta  of  no 
philosopher  can  mle  absolutely  in  {diilosophy:  superior 
weij^ht  of  character  Joined  to  snperior  powers  of  persuasion, 
may  make  him  the  centre  of  a  school  thai  shall  command 
a  wide  hearing  and  wield  for  a  time  something  like  para^ 
monnt  authority ;  but  principles  that  he  has  overlooked 
may  at  any  moment  come  into  prominence  and  render  his 
system  obsolete.  And  as  no  man  can  aspire  to  a  dictatorship 
in  philosophy,  so  neither  can  his  true  place  be  assigned  him 
without  an  estimate  of  his  relations  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  still  less  in  most  cases  without  an  estimate  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  What  is  true  of  individual  men 
is  still  more  true  of  periods.  The  philosophy  of  any  given 
age  takes  its  complexion,  nay,  derives  its  substance,  from 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  movements  of  thought 
may  appear  to  be  capricious  and  may  sometimes  really  be 
80, — now  following  in  the  line  of  direct  advance,  nowdoubling 
back  upon  their  course,  now  appearing  to  be  stationary, 
and  then  again  striking  out  in  new  and  unexpected  direc- 
tions,— ^but  continuity  is  nevertheless  preserved.  Men,  in 
fact,  think  thus  and  thus  to-day  because  their  fiithers 
thought  thus  and  thus  before  them — not  only  because  they 
thought  however,  but  because  they  acted  on  their  thoughts 
and  so  proved  or  disproved  the  correctness  of  them. 

Hence  will  appear  the  necessity  of  combining  with  the 
study  of  any  particular  doctrine,  or  of  any  particular 
school,  some  reference  to  its  origin  and  the  successive 
modifications  through  which  it  has  reached  its  present 
form.  In  fact,  the  best  method  of  approaching  tliis 
whole  subject,  or  rather  cycle  of  subjects,  is  to  study 
in  the  first  place  the  writings  of  some  one  or  two  great 
thinkers — ^it  matters  little  which,  and  whether  ancient  or 
modem — and  then,  having  mastered  the  phraseology  of 
the  science  and  obtained  a  firm  grasp  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, to  trace  their  progress  historically,  upwards  or 
downwards  or  both  as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  more  or 
less  minuteness  as  opportunity  may  serve,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  existence.  Only  so  can  ordinary  men 
hope  to  attain  anything  like  a  comprehension  of  the  science: 
80  they  may  attain  it,  without  that  exhaustive  examination 
or  even  cursory  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  written  which 
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in  ihe  majoiity  of  eases  would  be  impossible.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  history  of  opinion  was  recognised  by  that 
gvMit  philosopher  Bir  Wimam  Hamilton,  who  constantly 
interwoye  sections  of  it  with  the  ^nend  conrse  of  his  lec- 
toree,  and  thus  prepared  his  papils  for  independent  ez^o- 
ration  of  the  territories  through  which  he  led  them,  for 
Boeh  ezcorsions,  in  whatsoever  direction,  as  well  as  foraJl 
the  purposes  of  the  student,  we  have,  not  a  mere  handbodl^ 
but  a  comprehensive  directory,  in  the  volumes  before  as* 
^  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  tlds  tnmala- 
tion  we  have  the  moat  maaeive  and  profoond  History  of 
Philosophy  that  ever  appeared  in  this  coimtry.  In 
quantity  of  matter  it  far  exceeds  anything  we  possess  on 
the  snbject  Like  the  popular  work  of  G.  H.  Lewes  it  is 
in  two  volumes,  but  the  two  contain  as  much  as  six  or 
eight  ordinary  octavos.  This  compression  has  not  been 
atfauned  at  the  expense  of  clearness :  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  type  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  para- 
graphs, but  in  no  case  is  the  type  inconveniently  sm^  or 
the  general  appearance  of  the  page  marred  by  its  varia- 
tions. When  we  examine  the  quality  of  the  work,  we  find 
it  a  marvel  of  erudition  and  exactness.  It  would  seem  as 
though  not  a  single  treatise  or  tractate  ever  written  on 
philosophy  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  late  Eonigsberg 
professor  and  his  coadjutors  in  this  gigantic  task.  The 
pages  literalljr  bristle  with  references  to  the  numerous 
works  and  ecutions  of  works  which  before  and  since  the 
revival  of'  learning  have  discussed  in  every  European 
tongue  the  prolounder  problems  of  the  human  mind.  Yet 
the  book  is  far  from  being  a  mere  repertory  ot  quotations. 
Of  every  principal  writer  at  least,  besides  a  list  of  his 
W(H^s,  there  is  given  a  short  biographical  notice  and  s 
condensed  analysis  of  his  opinions,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  his  influence  on  the  course  of  speculation.  All  are 
grouped  into  periods  which  represent,  not  only  their  chro- 
nological succession,  but  their  genetic  connection  and 
mutual  relations  of  antagonism  and  agreement.  At  the 
same  time  this  systematisation  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  exclude 
all  notice  of  a  writer's  idiosyncrasies. 

The  whole  w(nrk  naturally  divides  into  two  sections,  the 
one  discussing  the  Philoso|^y  of  Antiquity,  the  other  the 
Philosophy  of  tiie  Christian  Era.  Each  of  these  embraces 
three  periods.  The  first  volume  includes  all  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  two  out  of  the  tiiree  pwiods  of  the  Chris* 
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tian ;  the  third,  entitled  Modem  Philosophy,  occnpying  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  larger  yolame. 

Of  the  canses  predisposing  to  the  coltivation  of  philo- 
sophy the  following  brief  statement  is  given,  accounting  to 
some  extent  for  its  early  rlsstriction  to  one  illastrions 
race:— 

''Philosophy,  as  sdenoe,  could  originate  neither  among  the 
peoples  of  the  North,  who  were  eminent  for  strength  and  courage, 
but  doToid  of  culture,  nor  among  the  Orientals,  who,  though  bub- 
oeptible  of  the  dementa  of  higher  culture,  were  content  simply  to 
retain  them  in  a  spirit  of  passiye  resignation, — ^but  only  among  the 
Hellenes,  who  harmoniouidy  combined  the  characteristics  of  both. 
The  Bomans,  devoted  to  practical,  and  particularly  to  political 
problems,  scarcely  occupied  themselTes  with  philosophy,  except  in 
the  appropriation  of  Hellenic  ideas,  and  scarcely  attained  to  any 
productiye  originality  of  their  own.  The  so-called  philosophy  of 
the  Orientals  lacks  in  the  tendency  to  strict  demonstration,  and 
hence  in  scientific  character.  Whatever  philosophical  elements  are 
discoverable  among  them  are  so  blended  with  religious  notions,  that 
a  separate  exposition  is  scarcely  possible.  Besides,  even  after  the 
meritorious  investigations  of  modem  times,  our  knowledge  of 
Oriental  thought  remains  far  too  incomplete  and  uncertain  for  a 
connected  and  authentic  presenrtation.  We  omit,  therefore,  here 
the  special  consideration  of  the  various  theorems  of  Oriental 
philosophy.'^ 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  therefore,  of  coarse,  mainly 
directed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  occupies 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Of  its  three  periods, 
the  first  is  that  of  the  Pre-sophistic  Philosophy,  whose  bent 
is  chiefly  cosmological.  It  embraces  the  earlier  Ionic  Natural 
Philosophy,  represented  by  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus ;  the  Pythagorean ;  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  immutability  of  being, 
whose  foundation  was  **  laid  in  theological  form  by  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  metaphysicaUy  developed  as  a  doc- 
trine of  being  by  Parmenides  of  Elea,  dialectically  defended 
in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  belief  in  a  plurality  of  objects 
and  in  revolution  and  change  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  finally, 
with  some  declension  in  vigour  of  thought,  assimilated 
more  nearly  to  the  earlier  natural  philosophy  by  Melissus 
of  Samos;"  and  the  later  Natural  Philosophy  of  Empe* 
docles  and  Anaxagoras,  who  taught  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  force  in  addition  to  the  material  substances,  and 
of  the  Atomists,  Leucippas  and  Democritus,  who  sought 
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to  eomprehend  all  phenomena  as  prodnets  of  matter  and 
motion  alone.  The  second  period  begins  with  the  Sophists, 
proceeds  to  the  grand  central  epoch  of  the  Socratico- 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  concludes  with 
the  Stoics  and  Epicoreans,  whose  principles  nltimately 
blended  in  Eclecticism  and  Scepticism  :  it  is  distingaishea 
thronghoat  by  the  predominance  of  anthropologg^,  the 
science  of  the  thinking  and  willing  subject  (logic  and 
ethics),  accompanied  by  a  retom  to  physics.    The  third 

S^riod  leads  through  the  Jewish-Alexandrians  and  the 
eo-Pythagoreans  to  the  If eo-Flatonists,  who  bring  up  the 
rear  of  the  ancient  philosophers :  it  is  characterised  by  the 
predominance  of  theosophy,  so  preparing  the  way  for  a 
philosophy  distinctively  Christian. 

Of  the  three  periods  of  the  Christian  era,  the  first  is  the 
Patristic,  the  second  the  Scholastic,  and  the  third  the 
Modem.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  them.  Dr.  Ueber- 
weg  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  name  we 
are  accustomed  to  surround  with  a  halo  of  supernatural 
glory  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Cicero,  Plotinus  and  Proclus,  but  we  must 
remember  that  no  discredit  is  thereby  cast  upon  its 
claims  to  our  devoutest  homage.  The  source  of  the 
teachings  with  which  it  stands  connected  is  not  necessarily 
questioned  because  those  teachings  are  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  philosophical  analysis.  They  must  be  capable  of 
abiding  such  a  test  if  supernatural  in  their  origin.  And 
the  result  of  its  application  is  seen  in  the  universal  confes- 
sion that  from  the  beginning  Christianity  has  stamped  a 
peculiar  character  on  the  whole  course  of  philosophic 
thought.  The  fundamental  difference  between  heathen 
and  Christian  philosophy  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Ueberweg: — 

"  The  general  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  in  ante-Christian, 
and  particularly  in  Hellenic,  antiquity,  may  be  described  as  its 
oomparatLvely  nnreflectiiig  belief  in  its  own  harmony,  and  of  its 
oneness  with  nature.  The  sense  of  an  opposition,  as  existing  either 
among  its  own  different  functions  and  interests,  or  between  the 
mind  and  nature  as  needing  reconciliation,  is  as  yet  relatively 
undeveloped.'' 

**  The  religious  facts,  ideas,  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  philosophical  investigation.  The  philosophic  thought 
of  Christian  times  has  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  theological, 
oosmological  and  anthropological  postulates  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
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of  lalvatioii,  the  fomidaiioii  of  irhklk  is  tiie  ''oonsoioiiaMfli  of  fhe 
law,  of  am,  and  of  redemptioii.  The  primitiTe  creatife  epodi  m 
the  hiatoiy  of  ChrisCiaDity  was  followed  in  the  Middle  Ages  bj  s 
period  especially  characterised  by  the  erdntion  of  the  eonsoioawMM 
of  opposition  between  Ood  and  die  world,  priests  and  laitj,  Gharoh 
and  State,  and,  in  general,  between  the  hnman  spirit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ood,  the  human  spirit  itself,  and  natore  oi^  the  other. 
The  period  of  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked,  in  the  main» 
by  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  restored  unity,  and 
hence  of  the  reconciliation  and  freedom  of  the  human  spirit'* 

Bat  this  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  confoanded  with  iha 
arbitrarily  assumed  unity  with  nature  of  the  ante-Christian 
period : — 

'^  There  are  some  who  hsTo  sought  to  discoye;r  a  oomplete 
parallelism  between  the  progress  of  development  of  ancient  and 
that  of  modem  philosophy,  asserting,  in  general,  that  essentially 
the  same  philosophical  problems  have  always  recorred,  and  that  the 
resolt  of  all  attempts  at  their  solution  has  been,  without  the  intsr- 
vention  of  some  special  modifying  cause,  essentially  the  same.  But 
both  these  pre-suppodtions  have  only  a  limited  troth.  •  •  •  While 
ancient  philosophy  began  with  cosmology,  and  then  confined  its 
attention  chiefly  to  logic  and  ethics,  toge&er  with  physics,  at  last 
substantially  concentrating  all  its  interest  on  theology,  modem  phi- 
losophy found  all  these  branches  already  existing,  and  was  developed 
imder  their  influence,  as  also  under  the  existing  forms  of  State 
and  Church,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  an  important  extent 
determined  by  the  influence  of  ancient  philosophy;  tiie  progress  of 
modem  philosophy  has  consisted  in  the  gradual  emancipation  and 
deepening  of  the  philosophising  spirit.  The  modem  mind  (as  Xuno 
Eischer — ^who  assumes  for  the  period  of  transition  a  parallelism  in 
reveise  order  with  the  line  of  development^nstly  remarks,  Getd^ 
dtr  neueren  Philos.,  2nd  Ed.,  Mank$im^  1865, 1.  L  p.  82)  seeks  ts 
*  find  a  way  out  of  the  theological  conception  of  the  wozU,  with 
whidb  it  is  filled,  to  the  problems  of  cosmology."* 

The  above  quotations  show  that  Dr.  Ueberweg  is  disposed 
to  rate  at  its  fall  yalae  the  inflnence  of  Christianity  npon 
philosophy.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
should  also  have  spoken  definitely  as  to  the  sapematoral- 
ness  of  its  origin :  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  rather  left 
to  be  inferred  tiian  formally  stated.  His  outline  of  primitiTe 
Christian  doctrine  is  necessarily  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  afiFording  an  *'  insight  into  the  genesis  and  connection  of 
Christian  ideas,"  and  is  yery  properly  placed  apart  as  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  any  writer  to  give  ever  8o  sli^^t  a  ek^h  ef 
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Cbntt'B  teachingg  without  indieatin^  under  what  views  oi 
their  snpenntiiral  character  he  writes.  The  '^  essential 
originality  and  independence  of  the  principles  of  Ghrist- 
iamky"  is  asserted,  bat  it  is  also  held  that  '' woTions 
to  their  formal  ennnciation  they  had  been  foreshadowed 
and  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  them,  partly  in  the 
general  principles  of  Jndaism,  and  partly  and  more  parti- 
colarly  in  connection  with  the  attempt  among  the  Jews  to 
reyiye  the  ancient  gift  of  prophecy  (a  movement  to  which 
Parsee  influences  contribated,  and  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Essenism.)'*  We  should  not  object  to  this  account 
of  the  ibreshadowmg  of  Christianity,  if  we  could  gather 
that,  like  Christianity  itself,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  all- 
informing  Spirit  who  prepared  the  new  vessels  as  well  as 
the  new  wine  with  which  they  were  to  be  filled.  But  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  passage  precludes  our  putting  this 
meaning  upon  it.  Such  phraseology  as  ''the  attempt 
among  the  Jews  to  revive  the  ancient  gift  of  prophecy''  is 
only  in  keeping  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  assertion  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  of  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Divine  Agent  in  all  genuine  spiritual  mani- 
festations. Bespecting  the  person  of  Him  who  accom- 
pfished  so  wonderful  a  revolution  in  men's  thinkings,  there 
18  the  same  absence  of  definite  statement.  *'  The  recogni- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  an  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  universal  or  absolute  character  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." It  is  admitted  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
'^  it  is  said  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Ood  that  by  Him  the 
world-periods  {al&ye^)  were  created,  &c.,"  and  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ''recognises  in  Christ  the  Logos  become 
flesh  who  was  from  eternity  with  God."  But  "  however 
weighty  and  pregnant  may  have  been  the  conceptions 
which  Christ's  immediate  and  indirect  disciples  may  have 
formed  of  His  person,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  true  that  the 
proper  basis  and  the  vital  germ  of  Christian  doctrine  are 
to  be  sought  in  them ;  this  basis  and  germ  are  contained 
rather  in  Jesus's  ethical  requirement  of  inward  righteous- 
ness, purity  of  heart,  and  love,  and  in  His  own  practice  ot 
the  things  He  required."  How  it  came  to  pass  that  He 
'was  able  to  practise  these  things  does  not  appear;  nor  how 
His  requirement  that  others  should  {Mractise  them  could  be 
complied  with.  "Jesus  presupposed  for  those  to  whom 
His  preaching  was  addressed  the  same  immediate  possi- 
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bilit^  of  elevation  to  parity  of  heart  and  to  moral  per- 
faction,  i.e.,  to  the  image  of  the  perfect  God^  the  heavenly 
Father,  of  which  He  was  conscioas  in  His  own  case." 
Consciousness  of  the  image  of  God  Christ  certainly  had, 
but  consciousness  of  elevation  to  it  is  nowhere  in  the  New 
Testament  ascribed  to  Him.  Here  is  a  mystery:  the 
Founder  of  a  system  which  **  first  brings  to  consciousness 
the  sense  of  discord,  and  [then]  provides  for  the  communi- 
cation of  Divine  life  to  humanity,  through  the  removal  of 
this  discord,"  was  Himself  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
such  a  transformation.  He,  the  Author  of  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  the  thought  and  life  of  humanity,  nowhere 
acknowledges  any  participation  in  the  cleansing  process 
which  He  enjoins  on  all  beside.  The  only  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  He  believed  Himself  to  be, 
and  therefore  that  He  actually  was.  Divine.  And  this  once 
admitted,  there  is  no  need  for  such  clumsy  accounts  of  the 
source  of  His  inspiration  as  the  following : — '*  Jesus,  the 
disciple  of  John,  feeling  Himself,  from  the  time  of  His 
baptism  by  John,  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  Himself 
the  Messiah,  not  inferigr  even  to  Moses  in  dignity  (accord- 
ing to  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  entrusted  by  Qod  with  imperish- 
able authority  and  an  eternal  kingdom  (Dan.  vii.  18,  14), 
believed  Himself  called,  and  had  the  courage,  to  found 
a  kingdom  of  God,  to  gather  about  Him  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  to  advance  beyond  all  established  forms,  and 
to  teach  and  live  rather  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  His  own  moral  consciousness,  and  the  wants  of  the 
people,  with  whom  He  was  in  sympathy,  than  according  to 
traditional  institution."  ''  Perhaps,  also,  the  principles  and 
regimen  of  the  Essenes  exerted  (through  John  the  Baptist) 
some  influence  on  Jesus." 

The  Patristic  period,  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  separated  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  "  The  first 
section  includes  the  time  of  the  genesis  of  the  f  ondamental 
dogmas,  when  philosophical  and  theological  speculation 
were  inseparably  interwoven.  The  second  covers  the  period 
of  the  farther  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  already  established, 
in  which  period  philosophy,  being  used  to  justify  those 
dogmas,  and  co-operating  in  the  further  development  of 
new  ones,  begins  to  assume  a  character  of  independence 
with  reference  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church." 
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Then  follows  the  Scholastic  period,  which,  in  like  manner, 
falls  into  two  divisions :  ''1.  The  commencement  of  Scholas- 
ticism, or  the  accommodation  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
of  Neo-Platonic  philosophemes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghnrch, 
from  John  Scotos  Erigena  to  the  Amalricans,  or  from  the 
ninth  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  2.  The 
complete  development  and  widest  extension  of  Scholasticism, 
or  the  combination  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, which  had 
now  become  folly  known,  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Gharch— 
from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  revival  of  classical  studies,  the  commencement  of  the 
investigation  of  nature,  and  the  division  of  the  Church." 
The  tlurd  period,  that  of  Modem  philosophy,  which  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  is  divided  into 
three  sections :  1.  The  Transitional  period,  beginning  with 
the  renewal  of  Platonism,  and  treating  of  the  relations  of 
Protestantism  to  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  first  buddings 
of  independent  investigation  of  nature :  this  is  dismissed 
in  thirty  pages.  2.  The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmaticism, 
and  Scepticism,  from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclo- 
paadist  and  Hume :  this  occupies  a  hundred.  8.  The  epoch 
of  the  Kantian  Criticism,  and  of  the  systems  issuing  from 
it,  from  Eant  till  the  present  time,  fills  the  remaining  four 
hundred  pages,  which  embrace,  however,  two  long  and  im- 
portant appendices,  one  on  English  and  American  Philo- 
sophy by  Dr.  Porter,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Italy  by  the 
late  Dr.  Yincenzo  Botta. 

Considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  incident  to  such  a 
work  as  this,  one  of  its  wonders  is  its  lucid  style.  An 
initial  difficulty  lies,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Next  comes  the  fact  that  German  is  the  particular  language 
in  which  this  work  was  originally  written.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that,  however  profound  their  lucubrations, 
the  language  of  German  philosophers  must  make  greatly 
against  them.  We  doubt  whether  a  language  that  in  Luther's 
day  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility, within  three  centuries,  become  as  good  a  medium  of 
philosophic  teachings  as  one  that  is  classical  in  its  founda- 
tion, or  that  is  largely  indebted  for  its  vocabulary  to 
classical  tongues.  Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  con- 
densation is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  present  work, 
an  art  that  of  itself  requires  a  special  apprenticeship.  And 
finally,  the  work  is  translated  into  English,  and  this  task 
again  demands  qualifications  of  its  own.    In  view  of  these 
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things  the  marvel  is,  not  that  there  should  be  oeGaaofial 
obscurity,  bat  that  it  should  be  so  oocasioiiaL  Take  for 
instance  the  following  Imninoas  view  of  Bacon's  division  of 
the  field  of  human  knowledge,  which*  however  crude,  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mind.  13ie  passage  mnst  serve 
as  a  specimen  oi  the  whole. 

**  History,  according  to  Bacon,  rests  on  the  &culty  of  xnamory, 
poetry  on  the  imagination,  and  philosophy  or  sdenoe  proper  on  the 
understanding.  Bacon  divides  history  into  Hutoria  (kvilis  and 
Natvralis.  In  connection  with  the  former  he  mentions  especially, 
as  desiderata,  the  history  of  literatare  and  &e  history  of  phUosophy. 
Poetry  he  diyides  into  epic,  dramatic,  and  aUegmco-didacCic. 
Philosophy  has  for  its  objects  God,  man,  and  nature  (Pkibmopkup 
of^^ctum  triplex:  Dmw,  natttra  et  howw;  perettUt  auUm  nmiwrek 
int§lleetum  noitrum  radio  director  DeuM  autewi  fropier  mwdwm 
hug^ale  radio  tantum  rrfracto^  ip&B  vera  homo  nbimet  ipn  mongiraim' 
0t  esohibUur  radio  refleaoo).  In  so  far  as  oor  knowledge  of  God  is 
deriTed  from  revelation,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  £uth;  but  u^mal 
or  philosophiflsl  theology  is  incompetent  to  ground  any  aAma- 
tive  knowledge,  although  it  is  sufficient  ias  the  reftitatiea  of 
atheism,  since  the  explanation  of  nature  by  physical  caoaes  is 
incomplete  without  recourse  to  Diyine  Providence.  Says  Bacon : — 
<  Slight  tastes  of  philosq^y  may  perchance  move  one  to  atheism, 
but  foller  draughts  lead  hade  to  religion  {Uvm  gustui  in  philotophia 
movere  fortatse  ad  atheismum,  ud  pleniores  haustUM  ad  rdigionem 
Tidueere),  As  is  €h>d,  so  also,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  spirit 
(•ptVocuIum),  which  God  has  breathed  into  man,  scientifically  incog- 
nisable ;  only  the  physical  soul,  which  is  a  thin,  warm,  siaterial 
substance,  is  an  object  of  sdentific  knowledge.  FhUoiopkia  pruna^ 
or  seietitia  univsnaUs,  devdcpes  the  conceptions  and  prineipks 
which  lie  equally  at  the  fiKindation  of  all  parts  of  philosophy ,  such 
as  the  oonoeptions  of  beii^  and  non-being,  sisularity  and  ^fieroBce^ 
or  the  axiom  of  the  equality  of  two  magnitades  which  are  equal  to 
a  third*  The  object  of  natural  philoBoj^y  is  either  the  knowledge 
or  l^e  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
accordingly  either  speculative  or  operatiye.  l^iecuIatiTe  natural 
philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  considers  effident  causes,  is  physics;  in 
so  fkr  as  it  considers  ends,  it  is  metaphysics.  Operatire  natural 
philosophy,  considered  as  the  application  of  physics,  is  mechanics  ; 
as  the  application  of  metaphysics,  it  is  natural  magic.  HatlieBiattcs 
is  a  sdence  auxiliary  to  physies.  Astronomy  should  not  only 
construe  phenosMua  and  l^ir  laws  mathematically,  bat  explaiD 
them  physically.  (But  by  his  rejection  of  the  Copemican  system, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  extravagant  fancy,  and  by  undervidaing 
■lathematics.  Bacon  dosed  the  way  against  the  fulfilment  by 
astnmcmy  of  the  latter  requirement.)    The  philosophical  dodnne 
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of  man  consideEB  man  either  in  Ids  isolation^  or  aa  a  member  of 
aodety;  it  indndee^  therefore,  anthropology  (pAtZotopAia  hunuma) 
and  poHtiGS  (philoiophia  civilU),  Antiiropology  ia  concerned  with 
the  human  body  and  the  hnman  soul.  Psychology  relates,  first  of  aU, 
to  senaationa  and  motions,  and  to  their  mutual  rehition.  Bacon 
ascribes  to  all  the  elements  of  bodies  perceptions,  which  manifest 
tSierasel^eB  by  attraotioBS  and  repulsions.  The  (conscious)  sensa* 
tkna  of  the  aoul  are,  aocording  to  Baoon,  to  be  ^tinguished  from 
mere  peroeptioiis,  and  he  dsnia&da  that  the  nature  and  ground  of 
tins  diJBerenoe  be  more  prodaely  inyestigated.  After  anthropology 
followB  logic,  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  whose  aid  is  truUi,  and 
ethica,  or  the  doetrine  of  die  will,  whose  object  is  the  good  (the 
welfare  of  the  indiridual  and  of  the  oommnnity : — logiea  ad  iUtDm" 
nationis  jmriiatem,  ethiea  ad  libera  voluntatis  directionem  servit). 
Ab  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  object  of 
ethics  18  'internal  goodness'  (hcnitas  interna),  that  of  politica 
(jpikHoeopMa  civiUe)  is  '  external  goodness  in  intercourse,  buainess, 
and  goyemment  *  Qxmitas  externa  in  eonversationiinUf  negotids  et 
regimme  give  imperio\  Baoon  demands  that  politics  should  not  be 
treated  of  by  mere  school-philosophers,  nor  by  partial  jurists,  but 
bj  statesmen/* 

On  one  point  we  find  the  Tiewa  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
slightly  misrepresented.  Dr.  Porter  regards  him  (p.  416) 
as  holding  that  '^External  Perception  consists  of  two 
elements,  viz. — Sensation  and  Perception  Proper,  which  are 
contrasted  with  one  another  respectively  as  feeling  and 
knowledge,  and  which  coexist  and  energise  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other."  It  is  quite  true  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  treats  of  the  distinction  between  sensation  and 
perception  proper  in  that  portion  of  his  course  which 
relates  to  external  perception.  Bat  he  never  calls  sensa- 
tion an  element  of  perception.  On  the  contrary,  he  blames 
Beid  (Metaphysics,  Yol.  II.  page  98)  for  his  want  of  pre- 
cision in  respect  to  these  two  terms,  and  points  out  that 
Beid,  in  the  act  of  external  perception,  **  distinguished  two 
elements,  to  which  he  pave  the  names  of  perception  and 
sensation."  True  Hamilton  adds,  ''  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  called  these  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,'* 
but  this  is,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  ''when  employed  in  his 
special  meaning ;  for  in  the  language  of  other  philosophers 
sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  perception,  and 
perception  a  term  comprehensive  of  what  he  called  sensa- 
tion." Hamilton's  own  views  are  given  on  pages  97  and 
98  of  his  Metaphysics.  ''  The  opposition  of  perception  and 
sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  statement  adequate  to  the 
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generality  of  the  contrast.  Perception  is  only  a  special  kind 
of  knowledge ;  and  sensation  only  a  kind  of  feeling ;  and 
knowledge  and  feeling,  you  will  recollect,  are  two  out  of 
the  three  great  classes  into  which  we  primarily  divide  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind."  *  Sensation,  then,  so  far  from 
being  an  element  of  external  perception,  is  not  even  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intellectual  operation  at  all,  bat  as  one  special 
exercise  of  the  feelings,  always  the  concomitant  indeed  of 
the  special  exercise  of  the  intellect  denominated  perception, 
bat  not  a  constituent  element  of  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close.  Our  object  in  this 
paper  has  been  rather  to  recommend  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  to  remark  upon  the  additional  facilities  for  its 
prosecution  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  work  before 
us,  than  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  histories  of  philosophy  in  general.  On  this  sub- 
ject an  article  may  be  shortly  hoped  for  from  the  pen  to 
which  we  owe  our  recent  valuable  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Logic  and  Logical  Doctrines  in  England.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
in  conclusion,  respecting  the  specimen  of  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Library  now  before  us,  that  in  typography 
and  general  execution  it  shows  the  same  workmanlike 
excellence  as  in  its  contents.  A  few  errors  of  the  press, 
such  as  ''autonomies,"  Vol.  II.  p.  418,  for  "antimonies," 
and  *'  area  clause,"  page  482,  for  *'  a  real  clause,"  are  only 
proofs  of  the  adage  that  absolute  accuracy  in  typography 
IS  unattainable.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  so  cosmo- 
politan in  our  tastes  (or  shall  we  say  neocosmic  ?)  as  to 
prefer  readings  like  "favored,"  "skepticism,"  "fullness," 
"  traveling,"  &c.  to  those  which  exhibit  the  sublime  irregu- 
larities of  English  orthography.  But  these  are  mere  motes 
in  the  dunbeam. 
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Abt*  VII '. — 1.  Reporti  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congresses  Held 
at  Munich,  September,  1871;  at  Cologne,  September, 
1872 ;  and  at  Constance,  September,  1878. 
2.  Theologisches    Literaturblatt.     Edited   by   Professor 

Beubch.    Bonn. 
8.  The  Vatican  Council  and  the  Old  Catholic  Movement* 
A  Paper  Bead  by  Professor  Ebafft  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  New  York, 
October,  1878. 

The  Vatican  Council,  by  expelling  those  Catholics  who 
adhered  to  the  former  doctrinal  status  of  their  Church  and 
forcing  them  into  the  attitude  of  schism  called  Old  Catho- 
ficism,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  important  movement 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  Church  since  the  Beforma- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  CEcumenical  Councils  have, 
indeed,  been  often  followed  by  secessions,  as  a  glance  at 
Church  history  will  show.  A  conscientious  minority  will 
not  yield,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  a  mere  majority  vote. 
Thus  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (825)  was  only  the  signal  for  a 
new  and  more  serious  war  between  orthodoxy  and  the 
Arian  heresy,  and,  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  former  at 
Constantinople  (881),  the  latter  lingered  for  centuries 
among  the  newly-converted  German  races.  The  Council  of 
Ephesus  (481)  gave  rise  to  the  Nestorian  schism,  and  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  to  the  several  Monophysite 
sects  which  continue  in  the  East  to  this  day  with  almost 
as  much  tenacity  of  life  as  the  orthodox  (}reek  Church. 
From  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  (680)  dates  the  Mono- 
thelite  schism.  The  Council  of  Florence  (1489)  failed  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Commu- 
nions. The  Council  of  Trent  (1568),  instead  of  healing  the 
split  caused  by  the  Beformation,  only  deepened  and  per- 
petuated it  by  consolidating  Bomanism  and  anathematising 
Evangelical  doctrines;  and  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
may  be  hardly  more  memorable  for  the  dogma  of  Infal- 
libility than  for  the  secession  that  followed.  At  first  the 
secession  bade  fair  to  assume  much  more  formidable  pro- 
portions than  was  actually  the  case.  No  less  than  eighty- 
eight  bishops  voted  against  the  dogma,  and  had  they 
remained  steadfast  to  their  convictions  instead  of  making  an 
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unworthy  peace  by  Bubmission,  they  might  have  carried 
with  them  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
dioceses  in  Europe.  Several  of  these  opponents  of  the 
Infallibility  were  from  other  countries  besides  Germany, 
but  they  so  far  succumbed  to  pressure  that  in  no  country 
save  Germany  has  the  opposition  embodied  itself  in  a 
regularly  organised  movement.  In  Germany  itself  the 
leadership  of  the  remonstrants  has  not  been  accepted  by 
any  man  of  the  episcopal  order,  though  there  were  others 
beside  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  whose  previous  language 
had  pledged  them  to  stand  out  against  the  dogma.  But 
next  to  the  Pope,  Bishops,  from  an  instinctive  fear  of 
losing  their  power,  have  always  been  most  hostile  to  any 
serious  reform.  The  constitution  of  the  Council  itself 
gave  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  first  the  opportunity 
of  doing  Christendom  good  service,  but  the  faith  and 
courage  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  task  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  others,  on  whom  henceforth  the  perils 
and  the  honours  of  a  great  undertaking  must  devolve. 

It  was  in  September,  1878,  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  the  Old  Catholic  movement  was  consolidated 
into  a  distinct  Church  organisation.  It  is  amongst  those 
coincidences  of  history  that  have  an  interest  even  for  the 
least  imaginative  minds,  that  this  took  place  in  that  very 
hall  of  Constance  where,  860  years  before,  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  was  held  which,  by  deposing  two  rival  Popes  and 
electing  another,  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Papacy, 
but  which,  by  burning  John  Huss  for  teaching  Evangelical 
doctrines,  defeated  its  own  professed  object  of  a  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  head  and  the  members.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  movement  itself  is  well  known. 
It  arose  from  a  protest  in  the  name  of  conscience,  reason, 
and  honest  learning,  against  the  Papal  Absolutism  and 
Infallibilism  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  against  the  ob- 
solete medisBvalism  of  the  Papal  Syllabus.  But  like  every 
other  event  of  the  kind,  it  had  its  remoter  causes  running 
far  back,  and  lying  deep  down  in  the  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  development 
of  doctrine  within  the  modem  Bomish  Church  has  been 
associated  with  political  strategy  of  a  subtle  and  compli- 
cated sort.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  those  who  guided 
the  policy  of  the  Vatican  to  increase  the  people's  burden 
of  belief,  but  the  practical  inferences  drawn  from  doctrine 
have  been  steadily  pushed  forward  in  various  directions. 
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HiitO  no  department  of  national  life  remains  which  is  not 
claimed  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The 
articles  of  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Pope's  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  every  one 
who  has  been  baptized  belongs  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  Pope/'  precisely  illastrate  the  spirit  now,  and  for  some 
time  past,  in  the  ascendant  at  the  Vatican.  It  may  be 
said,  and  is  doabtless  often  urged  by  Protestants,  that  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  new,  that  the  conclusions  recently 
arrived  at  lay  from  the  first  within  the  premisses,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  had  no  right 
to  be  surprised  when  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  advanced 
claims  which  might  at  any  time  have  been  inferred  from 
the  principles  generally  admitted  throughout  that  commu- 
nion. And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  so  far  true  as  to  vin- 
dicate public  opinion  among  Protestants  from  the  charge 
often  brought  against  it  of  bigoted,  vulgar  inaccuracy. 
The  rough  and  ready  interpretation  of  Bomanism  generally 
current  among  Protestants  has  proved  to  be  singularly 
correct.  Both  Bomish  and  Protestant  authorities  have  at 
various  times  united  in  denying  that  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  was  any  part  of  Bomish  doctrine,  but  the  people 
generally  refused  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  Vatican  Council 
has  shown  that  they  were  right,  and  the  theologians  wrong. 
But  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  recent  development 
of  doctrine  might  have  been  logically  arrived  at  long  since, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  immense  practical 
difference  between  a  latent  and  a  definite  belief,  between 
conclusions  that  it  is  possible  to  draw,  and  conclusions 
that  have  been  drawn  and  dogmatically  defined.  Most 
people  hold  principles  which  it  seems  to  others  ought  to 
lead  to  such  and  such  conclusions,  but  which,  in  practice, 
are  found  not  to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
always  possible  for  principles  that  have  been  long  dormant 
to  begin  to  operate,  and  they  will  then  be  regarded  in  a 
wholly  different  light  from  before.  So  long  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pope's  Infallibility  had  little  or  no  practical  meaning, 
and  was  altogether  confined  to  the  region  of  devout  senti- 
ment, no  Government  would  care  to  notice  it.  But  the 
case  was  entirely  altered  when  the  sentiment  hardened  into 
dogma,  and  was  authoritatively  promulgated.  Henceforth, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  it  was  to  mean  a  very  great 
deal.  A  disturbing  power  of  enormous,  but  unknown 
quantity,  was  introduced  into  European  affairsy  and  eager 
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and  impassioned  opposition  inevitably  arose.  That  Ger- 
many should  be  the  arena  of  conflict,  was,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  expected.  The  character  and  history  of  the 
people  might  have  prepared  the  spectator  for  an  imme- 
diate repudiation  of  the  Papal  claims  contained  in  the  Syl- 
labus, and  made  ten  times  more  significant  by  the  newly- 
defined  Infallibility.  The  Protestant  element  in  the  nation 
is  much  greater  than  a  first  glance  at  the  actual  Protestant 
communities  would  reveal.  Resistance  to  Papal  encroach- 
ment is  a  national  tradition  to  which  no  German  can  be 
insensible.  Even  the  dreary  circles  of  advanced  Bational* 
ists  shared  the  general  feeling.  Then  the  newly  formu- 
lated claims  of  the  Pope,  most  unfortunately  for  their 
reception,  coincided  with  events  that  were  rousing  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  German  people  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

The  tremendous  successes  of  the  war  with  France, 
issuing  in  the  unification  of  Germany  amidst  enthusiasm 
such  as  is  seldom  evoked  in  the  course  of  a  nation's  life, 
made  it  an  ill  moment  for  asking  submission  to  the  new 
dogma.  Little  time  was  lost,  accordingly,  in  giving  un- 
mistakable expression  to  the  national  temper,  and  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  faltering  in  the  line  of  action 
taken  by  the  Government  towards  the  bishops  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  organisation 
on  the  other.  It  is  to  this  latter  that  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks.  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Vatican 
Council  in  July,  1870,  vigorous  measures  were  taken  at 
Home  to  ensure  submission  to  the  new  dogma.  Wisely,  or 
unwisely,  it  was  determined  that  no  latitude  of  opinion 
could  be  permitted.  If  the  alternative  lay  between  allowing 
diversity  of  thought  within  the  Church,  and  forcing  a 
schism,  the  latter  was  promptly  determined  upon.  Under 
the  pressure  of  threatened  excommunication  most  of  the 
protesters  against  the  Infallibility  gave  way,  establishing 
their  orthodoxy  at  a  cost  to  their  self-respect,  which 
doubtless  varied  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  must,  one 
would  think,  have  been  particularly  embarrassing  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  after  all  his  brave  words,  to  have 
to  call  upon  his  former  tutor.  Dr.  DoUinger,  to  submit  to 
the  new  dogma  of  Papal  Absolutism  and  Infallibility.  Before 
quoting  Dr.  Bollinger's  reply,  it  is  as  well  to  refer  for  a 
few  moments  to  this  remarkable  man's  previous  career. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Ignatius  von  DolUnger  was  bom  at 
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Bamberg,  in  Bayaria,  in  1799.  After  a  careful  training  in 
natural  science  by  his  father,  Bollinger  studied  theology 
at  Bamberg  and  Wnrzbnrg,  and  before  completing  his 
twenty-third  year  was  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Canon  Law  at  Aschaffenburg.  He  afterwards  occupied 
a  similar  position  in  the  University  of  Munich,  with 
which  his  whole  subsequent  history  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified. For  forty  years  or  more  he  has  possessed  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  a  scholar.  He  is 
the  author,  amongst  numerous  other  works,  of  a  Church 
History  {Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte),  a  polemic  work 
against  the  Reformation,  a  Sketch  of  Luther,  Judaism  and 
Heathenism  in  Relation  to  Christianity  (Heidenthum  und 
Judenthum),  Fables  of  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  {Die 
Papst  Fabeln  des  Mittelalters),  &c.  Throughout  these 
works  the  writer,  so  far  from  showing  any  leanings  towards 
Protestantism,  was  an  able  and  zealous  defender  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  her  controversies  with  Protestantism. 
The  opposition  of  so  eminent  and  orthodox  a  theologian  to 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility  was  felt  by  its  promoters  to  be  all 
the  more  serious  from  his  well-known  character  as  a  Con- 
servative Catholic.  Had  a  policy  of  compromise  been 
possible  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe  a  man  with  whom  the  authori- 
ties at  Bome  would  have  been  more  glad  to  come  to  terms 
quietly.  But,  as  we  have  said,  another  policy  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  sub- 
mission through  the  whole  Church,  purging  out  by  excom- 
munication those  who  were  unable  or  unmlling  to  accept 
this  last  addition  to  their  creed.  Accordingly,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  having  gone  through  the  process  of 
reconciling  himself  to  a  dogma  that  he  had  at  first  stre- 
nuously opposed,  demanded  Dr.  Bollinger's  submission.  The 
reply  which  he  received  contains  the  following  passage, 
which  will  remind  the  reader  of  Luther's  bold  and  defiant 
refusal  at  Worms  to  retract  his  writings  unless  convicted 
of  error  from  Scripture  and  reason  : — 

''  As  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  historian,  as  a  citizen, 
I  cannot  receive  this  doctrine.  Not  as  a  Christian — for  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  it  will  establish  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  which  Christ  refused,  and  a  power  over  the  Churches 
which  Peter  disclaimed  for  himself  and  for  all  other  men.  Not  as 
a  theologian, — ^for  all  genuine  traditions  of  the  Church  stand 
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diametrioallj  ppposed  to  it.  Not  as  a  historian  oan  I  reoetTa  it, 
— ^for  as  Buoh  I  know  that  the  constant  endesToar  to  realise  thus 
theory  has  cost  Europe  streams  of  blood,  has  led  astray  and  over- 
thrown  whole  nations,  has  shaken  the  constitutional  organisation 
of  ancient  Churches,  and  has  bred,  nonrished,  and  retained  the 
worst  of  evils  in  the  Church.  Finally,  as  a  citizm,  I  must  cast  it 
from  me,  because,  by  its  claim  to  subject  the  State,  the  moDarch, 
and  the  whole  of  the  political  body  to  the  power  of  the  Pope,  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  cDdless  and  hurtful  contentions  between 
Church  and  State,  and  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy ;  for  I 
cannot  hide  from  myself  the  fact  that  this  doctrine,  the  effects  of 
which  overthrew  the  old  German  Empire,  should  it  gain  dominion 
orer  the  Catholic  part  of  the  German  nation,  will  plant  in  the 
newly-erected  kingdom  the  seed  of  an  incurable  disease." 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract  was  dated 
March  28th,  1871,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  Dollinger  was 
excommnnicated  as  being  gailty  of  the  crime  of  ''  open  and 
formal  heresy  "  {crimen  Iiareaeos  externa  et  formalie).  The 
battle  was  now  fairly  begun.  DoUinger's  colleague.  Professor 
Friedrich,  incurred  the  same  fate.  Other  bishops,  for- 
getting their  own  recent  change  of  conviction,  followed  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich's  example,  and  proceeded  with  similar 
vigour  against  refractory  priests.  Cardinal  Bauscher  sus- 
pended the  Lent  Preacher,  Pederzani ;  Cardinal  Schwarz- 
enberg  Professor  Pelleter  (who  afterwards  became  a  Pro- 
testant) ;  Bishop  Forster  (whose  offer  to  resign  was  refused 
by  the  Pope)  suspended  Professors  Beinkens,  Baltzer,  and 
Weber,  of  Breslau;  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland  Professors 
Michelis  and  Menzel,  and  Dr.  Wollmann,  in  Braunsberg ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  deposed  the  priest,  Dr.  Tanger- 
mann,  of  Cologne,  and  suspended  Professors  Hilgers,Beu8ch, 
Langen,  and  Knoodt,  of  Bonn,  who,  however,  supported  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  retained  their  official  positions 
in  the  University. 

While  these  excommunications  and  depositions  were 
going  on,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  dignitaries  who 
had  withdrawn  their  opposition  to  the  dogma  escaped  alto- 
gether the  criticism  of  their  more  consistent  brethren.  No 
one  had  opposed  the  Infallibility  more  strongly  than  the 
Abbe  Gratry.  In  making  his  submission  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  he  wrote  thus : — 

*'  Like  all  my  brethren  of  the  priesthood,  I  accept  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Aoy thing  which,  before  that  deeision, 
I  may  have  written  upon  that  subject  which  is  oontraiy  to  those 
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ieaom  I  efiaoe  fje  T efface).    May  I  beg  yon,  monseigneiiry  to  send 
■16  your  benediction/' 

Donbtlesa  this  benediction  was  in  due  tim€  received,  bat 
whether  it  would  outweigh  in  the  Abbe's  mind  such  re- 

f  roaches  as  the  following,  which  he  received  from  Father 
[yacinthe,  is  quite  another  thing : — 

**  Permit  me  to  remark  to  you  that  when  a  man  has  written  such 
effective  letten  as  those  you  recently  published,  he  can  hardly 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  by  an  ingenuous  statement  that  ho 
*  effaces '  them.  It  would  require  that  the  luminous  and  melancholy 
traces  which  they  have  left  in  our  minds  should  also  be  effaced  by 
an  equally  light  hand.  What,  my  reverend  father !  it  is  barely  a 
few  months  since  you  rose  up  suddenly  like  a  prophet  in  the  con- 
fusion of  Israel,  and  you  assured  us  that  you  had  received  orders 
from  Ood,  and  that  to  fulfil  them  you  were  prepared  to  suffer 
whatever  might  be  required.  You  wrote  that  demonstration,  as 
logical  as  it  was  eloquent,  which  may  have  been  ridiculed,  but  could 
not  be  refuted ;  and,  after  having  established  by  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Infallibility  is  a  cankering  question — ^it  is  your  own  expression 
— ^you  uttered  in  your  holy  indignation  that  cry,  which  still  resounds, 
^  Num  quid  Deus  indiget  mendacio  veetro  f  '*  (What  need  has  God  of 
your  falsehoods?)  And  now  to-day,  before  so  many  consciences 
which  you  have  disturbed  and  left  in  suspense,  you  content  yourself 
with  writing  to  your  bishop  in  an  easy,  off-hand  style,  which  both 
snxprises  and  saddens." 

Dr.  Dollinger  found  himself  abundantly  sustained  in  his 
position,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  body.  From  every  side  addresses  poured  in  upon 
iiim  expressing  sympathy,  with  the  stand  he  was  makmg, 
and  concurrence  in  his  views.  He  was  joined  by  Professors 
Friedrich  and  Huber,  both  of  his  own  University  of  Munich, 
and  by  Dr.  Schulte,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  Friedrich  is  the  youngest  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  being  only  thirty- 
fieven  years  of  age.  As  theologian  to  Cardinal  Hohenlohe 
he  attended  the  Vatican  Council,  and  has  since  published 
a  work  in  two  volumes  (Documenta  ad  Illustrandum  Con- 
cilium  Vaticanum)  whose  subject  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title,  as  well  as  a  Diary  which  gives  a  view  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  Council. 

Huber,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Munich,  and  author 
of  works  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fathers,  on  Jesuitism,  and 
against  the  last  book  of  Strauss  on  The  Old  and  the  New 
Faiih,  was,  it  is  generally  understood,  joint  authcn:  with 
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Dollinger  of  Janun.  He  is  a  layman,  bold,  energetic,  and 
basiness-like ;  described  by  one  who  was  present  at  tha 
Congress  of  Cologne  as  "  a  little  dark  fiery  man,  whose 
words  are  sharp  arrows." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  at  the 
beginning  the  Old  Catholic  movement  might  be  described 
as  a ''  revolt  of  Professors."  This  fact  was  both  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  The  position  of  its  leaders  in  relation 
to  German  literature  and  philosophy  is  snch  that  their 
action  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  national  importance.  The 
movement  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  educated, 
and  the  profound  attention  of  the  upper  and  governing 
classes  of  the  country.  Seldom  has  the  Papal  authority 
had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  recusants  more  formidable  for 
their  learning,  their  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law 
and  history,  and  their  influence  with  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  the  community. 

If  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Old  Catholic  leaders  were  nothing  more  than  a  scholastic 
controversy,  in  which  the  genuineness,  say,  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  or  the  Decretals  of  Isidore  was  at  stake,  then 
Dr.  Dollinger  and  his  colleagues  might  be  safely  left  alone, 
while  the  scholars  of  different  nations  would  be  a  jury,  from 
whose  verdict  of  proven  or  not  proven  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  In  such  a  case  the  more  effectually  every  element 
of  popular  feeling  was  excluded  the  better.  But  contro- 
versies with  the  Church  of  Bome  are  not  of  this  kind,  and 
never  can  be.  To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  doctor 
or  theologian,  or  any  number  of  such,  is  at  liberty  to 
question,  to  criticise,  to  do  anything  but  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Papal  Chair,  is  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Boman  Church.  As  was  remarked  by  Dr. 
Von  Banke,  the  well-known  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Popes,  "Bome  cares  little  about  Professors." 

If  in  the  first  instance  a  dogma  is  authoritatively  ajfirmed 
because  it  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  true,  afterwards  it  must 
be  held  to  be  true  because  it  has  been  affirmed.  Whatever 
doubt  or  uncertainty  belonged  to  it  up  to  the  moment  when 
Bome  speaks,  there  can  be  none  afterwards.  Truth  is 
truth,  not  by  demonstration,  or  by  internal  evidence,  or  by 
Scripture  warrant,  but  by  authority.  To  the  Boman 
Catholic  mind,  where  it  is  yet  consistent,  there  is  something 
not  merely  shocking  but  absurd  in  the  position  of  those 
who,  professing  to  be  Catholics,  advance  reasons  of  any 
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kind  vhateyer  against  a  Catholic  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Infallibility,  for  example,  is  to  be  believed,  not  npon 
evidence,  or  for  its  reasonableness,  but  npon  the  authority 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  so  that  all  the  reasons  in  the  world 
against  it  are  quite  irrelevant. 

There  was,  therefore,  in  the  position  assumed  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  something  illogical,  which  was  perceived  both  by 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  He  made  it  plain  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  break  with  the  Church.  He  had  no  quarrel 
with  it  prior  to  the  Vatican  Council,  and  while  maintaining 
a  fearless  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  feared 
anything  that  looked  like  an  act  of  separation  from  the 
Church.  It  was  not  to  the  principle  of  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  as  exercised  at  Bome,  that  he  ob- 
jected, but  only  to  this  particular  instance  of  it.  From 
the  Ultramontane  side,  therefore,  Dr.  Dollinger  was  open 
to  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  to  which  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  reply.  '  By  what  possible  right  could  he,  still  calling 
himself  Catholic,  revolt  at  discretion  against  single  Catholio 
doctrines  ?  This  was  of  the  very  essence  of  that  hateful 
thing  Protestantism,  against  which  he  had  fought  the 
learned  campaign  of  a  life-time.  This  way  of  picking  and 
choosing  his  obedience  was,  as  he  must  know,  wholly 
nn-Catholic'  To  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
manifest  that  unless  broader  ground  were  taken  no  great 
thing  could  come  of  Dr.  DoUmger's  protest,  and  of  the 
movement  that  it  inaugurated.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  InfallibUity  of  the  Pope  is  the  logical  landing-place  of 
the  Boman  system.  The  attitude  of  those  who  accepted 
the  whole  body  of  Papal  pretension,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Infallibility,  was  cleverly  expressed,  in  a  satirical  form, 
in  one  of  the  public  prints.  "  I  am  quite  convinced,"  Dr. 
Dollinger  was  made  to  say,  *'  that  twice  two  make  five,  but 
I  will  never  allow  myself  to  be  persuaded  that  twice  two 
make  six."  The  middle  position  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Dollinger,  the  most  conservative  amongst  the  eminent  men 
we  have  named,  and  the  mild,  literary  warfare  mo^t  con- 
genial to  his  temperament,  were  plainly  impossible.  Those 
who  hoped  for  any  great  result,  looked  for  it  not  in  the 
original  programme  of  the  movement,  nor  in  the  character 
of  its  distinguished  leader,  but  in  the  development  of  prin- 
ciples and  widening  of  issues  that  was  almost  sure  to  come. 
Especially  was  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  popular  element 
would  be  more  largely  infused  by-and-by,  and  the  enthu- 
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Biasm  of  the  people  attracted  to  a  cause  no  longer  confined 
^thin  any  false  limits. 

The  question  of  Papal  Infallibility  may  ^ell  prove  to  be 
the  occasion  of  a  deep  and  far-reaching  insurrection  against 
Papal  authority,  but  in  itself  it  has  no  such  direct  practical 
bearing  as  the  questions  which  made  the  Beformation 
spread  with  irresistible  power  over  all  Western  Christen- 
dom. The  masses  of  Boman  Catholics  are  either  too 
ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  care  much  whether  another 
dogma  is  added  to  the  large  number  already  adopted,  and 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  in  Papal  Infallibility 
than  in  the  daily  miracle  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  If  men's  hearts  are  to  be  moved  in 
any  considerable  degree,  the  questions  relating  to  personal 
salvation  must  assume  the  prominence  that  is  due  to  them. 
The  pursuit  of  great  truths  is  needful  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  great  errors,  and  then,  from  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy to  a  profound  religious  movementy  the  transition 
is  soon  made. 

At  the  first  Congress,  held  in  Munich  in  September, 
1871,  the  doctrinal  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  party  was 
set  forth  in  a  document  drawn  up  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Dollinger.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
that  the  original  programme  was  very  conservative,  the 
dread  of  separating  from  the  Church  being  yet  fresh  and 
strong  in  the  minds  of  its  authors : — 

■  *'  We  bold  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  certified  by  Scriptnro 
and  tradition,  and  to  the  Old  Catholic  forms  of  worship.  We 
regard  onrselves  as  legitimate  members  of  the  Catholic  Chnroh, 
and  will  not  be  expelled  from  that  Church,  nor  do  we  renonnoo 
any  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rights  belonging  to  it. . . .  Taking 
onr  stand  upon  the  creed  contained  in  the  symbolism  of  Trent,  we 
reject  the  new  dogmas  enacted  nnder  the  pontificate  of  Pins  IX. 
as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gharch,  and  to  the  prinoipleB 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  first  Council  was  assembled  by  the 
Apostles  :  we  more  especially  reject  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  and 
of  the  supreme,  immediate,  and  ever-enduring  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope. 

''  We  hold  fast  to  the  old  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  reject 
every  attempt  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  their  diocesan  indepen- 
dence. We  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  on 
the  ground  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church 
of  antiquity ;  but  we  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  any 
article  of  faith,  except  in  agreement  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  ancient  and  unanimous  tradition  of  tiie  Ghurch." 
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F^dhajps  the  most  important  of  these  propositions  are  fA 
a  practical  character,  incladiag  the  following  refonns 
amongst  others : — 

«<  Gompnlsorj  celibacy  mnst  cease.  Priests  shall  be  allowed  to 
many,  aa  in  toe  early  times  of  Christianity. .  .  •  Masses  and  the 
■er-nce  of  the  Church  must  be  spc^en  and  read  in  German,  or  in 
the  common  language  of  the  province.  .  .  •  Aaricalar  confession 
mast  cease.  • . .  The  worship  of  pictures,  statues,  and  images  most 


Lastly,  despite,it  is  said,  the  strong  opposition  of  DoUinger, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
prononnced  on  them  by  Bome  as  null,  to  form  separate 
congregations,  and  in  due  coarse  to  import  a  regular 
episcojjMil  jurisdiction  from  some  foreign  quarter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  logical  in- 
consistencies of  this  programme.  The  first  resolution,  in 
which  the  Old  Catholics  claim  to  be  ''  legitimate  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church  standing  npon  the  Tridentine 
Greed,"  is  practically  contradicted  by  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones.  "  Tridentine  "  Bomanism,  defying  the  Papal 
chair,  claiming  the  abolition  of  priestly  celibacy  and  of 
auricular  confession,  and  ''  asserting  the  right  of  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity,  as  well  as  of  theological  scholars,  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  and  protest  against  new  dogmas,'' 
is  an  altogether  impossible  and  inccmceivable  thing.  The 
majority  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Old  Catholic 
programme  could  no  more  have  been  permitted  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  than  by  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  embodied  in  them  would  have  been 
anathematised  as  certainly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But,  granting  the  possibility  of  a  reformation  from  Vatican 
Bomanism  to  Tndentine  Bomanism,  why  should  it  stop 
there  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  it  to  stop  there  ?  Tri- 
dentine Bomanism  is  as  much  an  innovation  on  primitive 
Catholicism  as  the  Vatican  Bomanism  is  on  that  of  Trent, 
and  both  are  innovations  in  the  same  direction,  the  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  principle  of  authority. 
Unless  the  spirit  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Old  CathoUe 
movement  dies  down  again,  there  can  be  no  such  finality  in 
its  reforms  as  its  first  learned  and  moderate  leaders  desire. 
The  Vatican  Coancil  has  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  be  called 
(Ecomenical  as  that  of  Trent,  and  yet,  say  the  Old  Catho- 
lics, it  has  sanctioned  error,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by 
appeid  to  Church  history  and  principles,  and  to  Scripture. 
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That  being  so,  the  application  of  the  same  tests  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent  may  reveal  a  similar  state 
of  things.  When  once  the  appeal  is  made  to  history, 
right,  reason,  and  Scriptural  principles,  the  creed  of  Pins 
lY.  can  claim  no  more  immunity  than  that  of  Pius  IX. 

There  was,  then,  a  consistency  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
notice  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders.  What 
patience  could  they  show  towards  men  still  calling  them- 
selves  Catholic,  making  their  appeal  to  Tridentine  standards, 
and  yet  exercising  private  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
decision  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  ?  Bome  knows  herself 
and  her  traditions  too  well  to  allow  such  a  tree  rendering 
of  the  obedience  of  faith  as  this. 

In  the  August  of  last  year  a  most  important  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  and  organisation  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement.  It  will  be  supposed  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  conservative  character  of  their 
leaders,  that  the  Old  Catholics  were  not  prepared  to  count 
Episcopal  orders  a  matter  indifferent.  From  their  point 
of  view  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  Churchly  succes- 
sion should  be  preserved  by  means  of  a  properly  conse- 
crated Episcopacy.  Accordingly  Professor  Joseph  Hubert 
Beinkens  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity,  and  consecrated  at  Botterdam  by 
Bishop  Heykamp  of  Deventer  (August  11, 1878).  Bishop 
Beinkens  is  well  fitted  for  the  kind  of  leadership  that  now 
devolves  upon  him.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar,  and  very  popular  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a  public  speaker.  He  is  described  as  a  power- 
ful man,  standing  quite  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  clear 
musical  voice  and  a  genial  benignant  face.  In  his  speeches 
there  is  much  humour  and  pleasant  sarcasm,  quaUties,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  of  great  value  to  a  popular  leader.  In 
the  pastoral  letter  issued  immediately  after  his  conse- 
cration, Bishop  Beinkens  disclaims  all  hierarchical  ambition, 
vain  show  and  display,  and  promises  to  exercise  his  office  in 
the  spirit  of  Apostolic  simplicity  as  a  pastor  of  the  flock. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  primitive  Catholic  mode  of  his 
election  by  the  clergy  and  people,  as  contrasted  with  the 
modern  election  by  the  Pope.  He  claims  to  stand  in  the 
rank  of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  those 
thousands  of  bishops  who  never  were  elected  by  the  Pope, 
or  even  known  to  him,  and  yet  are  recognised  as  truly 
Catholic  bishops. 
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The  Congress  held  at  Constance  in  the  month  following 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Beinkens  serves  to  mark  the 
progress  made  during  the  two  years  that  had  intervened 
since  the  Congress  of  Munich.  Among  the  most  notable 
utterances  was  that  of  Beinkens  himself,  who  disowned  all 
Bomish  prohibitions  of  Bible-reading,  and  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  laity  to  become  readers  of  the  Scripture.  We 
give  a  few  extracts  from  this  address,  which  was  delivered 
in  the  famous  Council  Hall  of  Constance,  and  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  crowded  assembly : — 

**  The  Holy  Scriptnreis  the  reflection  of  tbe  San  of  Bigbteoasness 
■  which  appeared  in  Jesns  Christ  onr  Lord.  I  say,  therefore,  Read 
the  holy  Scriptures.  I  say  more :  For  the  Old  Catholics  vho  intrust 
themselves  to  my  episcopal  direction^  there  exists  no  prohibition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible. .  • .  Let  nothing  hinder  yon  from  approaching 
the  Gospel,  that  yon  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  (John 
iii.  29).  Listen  to  His  voice,  and  remember  that,  as  the  flower 
tnms  to  the  light,  and  never  unfolds  all  its  splendour  and  beauty 
except  by  constantly  turning  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  thus  also  the 
Christian's  soul  cannot  represent  the  full  beauty  and  glory  of  its 
Divine  likeness  except  by  constantly  taming  to  this  Gospel,  in  the  . 
rays  of  which  its  own  fire  is  kindled.  ...  Do  not  read  the  Scrip- 
tures from  curiosity,  to  find  things  which  are  not  to  be  revealed 
in  this  world ;  nor  presumptuously,  to  brood  over  things  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  men  ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  to 
refute  others ;  but-  read  the  Scriptures  to  enter  into  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  God,  so  that  jou  may  be  able  to  say, 
Kothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  not 
sufBcient  to  have  the  Bible  in  every  house,  and  to  read  it  at  certain 
hours  in  a  formal  and  fragmentary  manner,  but  it  ought  to  be  the 
light  of  the  soul,  to  which  it  turns  again  and  again.  I  repeat  it 
once  more :  For  the  Old  Catholics,  no  injunction  exists  against 
reading  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  I  admonish  you  most 
earnestly  :  Bead  again  and  again  in  this  holy  book,  sitting  down 
in  hnmilifcy  and  joy  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  for  He  alone  lias  words 
of  eternal  life,'* 

The  Congress  at  Constance  adopted  a  synodical  and 
parochial  constitution,  which  makes  full  provision  for 
giving  the  laity  an  equal  share  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  of  the  Church;  the  synodical  representation 
{Synodal  Reprdsentanzjy  or  Executive  Committee,  being 
composed  of  five  laymen  and  five  clergymen,  including  the 
Bishop^  This  implies  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
general  priesthood  of  believers,  and  is  an  arrangement 
pregnant  with  many  consequences.     There  are^  indeed. 
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many  Bigns  that  the  Old  Catholic  moyement  is  fairly  eom- 
mitted  to  a  line  of  deyelopment  which  will  lead  to  enlarged 
viewBy  wider  sympathies,  and  a  doctrinal  standing  freer 
and  truer  than  that  originally  selected.  As  Protestants,  we 
watch  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  the  rise  of  a  new 
Protestantism.  We  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  it 
will,  in  some  important  points,  resemble  the  Protestantism 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
look  with  a  wise  and  tolerant  charity  upon  the  points 
of  difference.  If  the  Old  Catholic  leaders  were  even  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  Beformation  leaders  of  three  cen- 
turies a^o,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
issues  involved  may  be  fundamentally  the  same,  but, 
almost  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest  are  altered. 
hi  all  probability  the  Old  Catholics  will  not,  under  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  case,  be  assimilated  by  any 
type  of  now  existing  Protestantism.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  produce  a  new  type,  and  contribute,  let  us  hope, 
a  new  element  of  strength  to  the  Christian  world.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  wish  to  see  a  stronger  resemblance  in 
the  present  movement  to  the  Beformatfon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  not  too  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hope  that 
the  errors  of  that  time  may  not  be  repeated.  The  Old  Catho- 
lics shrink  thus  far  from  sidopting  the  Protestant  name,  and 
falling  into  the  ranks  of  Protestant  communities.  Perhaps 
this  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  scarcely  conscious 
at  present  of  the  significance  of  their  own  principles  and 
line  of  action,  but  their  attitude  towards  the  non-Boman 
Catholic  world  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Bomish 
Church  itself.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  Bome 
has  but  one  theory  concerning  the  unity  of  Christendom ; 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  and  hence  irreformable,  it  cannot 
make  concessions,  nor  treat  on  other  terms  than  the 
absolute  submission  and  absorption  of  other  Churches. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  language  of  a  letter  from 
the  Congress  of  Constance,  September,  1873,  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York:— 

"  We  hope  and  strive  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch.  We  frankly  acknowledge  that  no  branch  of  it 
has  exdasively  the  truth.  We  hold  fast  to  the  ultimate  view 
that  npon  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chnrch  grounded  upon  it,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ancient, 
nndiyided  Church,  a  union  of  all  Christian  oonfessiona  will  be 
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powiUeihroDgh  a  really  (Eoomenioal  Gonnoil.  This  ii  oar  objeot 
and  intention  in  the  moyement  which  has  led  ns  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  EyaDgelica],  the  Anglican,  the  Anglo- American, 
ihe  Bnssian,  and  the  Greek  Chnrches.  We  know  that  this  goal 
cannot  easily  be  reached,  but  we  see  the  primary  evidences  of 
flocoess  in  the  drcnmstance  that  a  truly  Christian  interconrse  has 
ahready  taken  place  between  oarselves  and  other  Christian  Charches* 
Therefore  we  seize  with  joy  the  hand  of  fellowship  yon  have  ex- 
tended to  nSy  and  beg  ypa  to  enter  into  a  more  intimate  fellowship 
with  ns  in  each  a  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties." 

We  think  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  a  return  of  the 
Old  Catholics  to  the  Papacy  is  impossible :  the  bridge  is 
broken  behind  them;  they  mast  go  forward.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  forget  how  immensely  powerful  the  Church 
of  Bome  has  shown  herself  before  in  arresting  and  repressing 
attempts  toward  reformation.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
better  instance  of  this  than  the  way  in  which  the  protest- 
ing minority  of  the  Vatican  Council  succumbed  to  pressure, 
until,  of  the  eighty-eight  bishops  who  had  voted  against 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  hardly  one  remained  with  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  But  since  then  the  contest  has 
widened;  from  a  question  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  and 
technical  kind,  it  has  become  a  conflict  that  the  people  can 
understand,  loosing  itself  more  and  more  from  its  first 
narrow  limits,  and  including  many  of  the  questions  that 
most  powerfully  affect  the  heart.  It  is  also  a  strife  for 
civil  rights  and  intellectual  emancipation,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  part  of  a  still  greater  conflict  in  which 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Prince  Bismarck  are  as 
deeply  interested  as  any  of  the  clerical  leaders  we  have 
named. 

The  Pope  himself  has  cut  off  all  prospect  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Old  Catholics.  In  his  Encyclical  of  November 
Slst,  1878,  addressed  to  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Boman 
Church,  Pius  IX.,  after  unsparingly  denouncing  the  Govern- 
ments of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  for  their  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Church,  as  he  styles  their  measures  of 
self-defence  against  Ultramontane  pretensions,  speaks  at 
length  of  '^  those  new  heretics,  who,  by  a  truly  ridiculous 
abuse  of  the  name,  call  themselves  Old  Catholics,"  and 
launches  on  their  *'  pseudo-bishop/'  and  all  his  abettors 
and  helpers,  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  as  follows : — 

**  The  attempts  and  the  aims  of  these  unhappy  sons  of  perdition 
appear  plainly,  both  from  other  writings  of  theirs  and  most  of  all 
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from  that  impions  aod  most  impudent  of  documents  vhiclL  has 
lately  been  published  by  him  whom  they  have  set  up  for  themselves 
as  their  so-called  bishop.  For  they  deny  and  pervert  the  true 
authority  of  jurisdiction  which  is  in  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
Bishops,  the  successors  of  the  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  populace,  or,  as  they  say,  to  the  community ;  they 
stubbornly  reject  and  assail  the  infallible  teaching  authority  of  the 
Boman  Pontiff  and  of  the  whole  Church ;  and,  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  has  been  promised  by  Christ  to  abide  in  His  Church  for 
ever,  they  audaciously  affirm  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  whole 
of  the  Bishops,  priests,  and  people  who  are  united  with  him  in  one 
faith  and  communion,  have  fallen  into  heresy  by  sanctioning  and 
professing  the  definitions  of  the  CBcumenical  Vatican  Council. 
Therefore  they  deny  even  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church,  blas- 
phemously saying  that  it  has  perished  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  its  visible  head  and  its  Bishops  have  fallen  away ;  and  that  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  restore  the  lawful 
Episcopate  in  their  pseudo-bishop,  a  man  who,  entering  not  by  the 
gate,  but  coming  up  by  another  way,  has  drawn  upon  his  head  the 
condemnation  of  Christ. 

*'  Nevertheless,  those  unhappy  men  who  would  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  destroy  its  character  and 
endowments,  who  have  invented  such  shameful  and  manifold  errors, 
or,  rather,  have  collected  them  from  the  old  store  of  heretics,  are 
not  ashamed  to  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  Old  Catholics ;  while 
by  their  doctrine,  their  novelty,  and  their  fewness  they  give  up  all 
mark  of  antiquity  and  of  catholicity.  ... 

'<  But  these  men,  going  on  more  boldly  in  the  way  of  iniquity 
and  perdition,  as  by  a  just  judgment  of  God  it  happens  to  heretical 
sects,  have  wished  also  to  form  to  themselves  a  hierarchy,  as 
we  have  said,  and  have  chosen  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  their 
pseudo-bishop  a  certain  notorious  apostate  from  the  Catholic  faith, 
Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
their  impudence,  for  his  consecration  they  have  had  recourse  to 
those  Jansenists  of  Utrecht  whom  they  themselves,  before  their 
falling  away  from  the  Church,  regarded  with  other  Catholics  as 
heretics  and  schismatics.  Nevertheless  this  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens 
dares  to  call  himself  a  bishop,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
serene  Emperor  of  Germany  has  by  public  decree  named  and 
acknowledged  him  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  exhibited  him  to  all  his 
subjects  as  one  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  bishop,  and  as 
such  to  be  obeyed.  Bat  the  very  rudiments  of  Catholic  teaching 
declare  that  no  one  can  be  held  to  be  a  lawful  bishop  who  is  not 
joined  in  communion  of  faith  and  charity  to  the  rock  on  which  the 
one  Church  of  Christ  is  built ;  who  does  not  adhere  to  the  supreme 
pastor  to  whom  all  the  sheep  of  Christ  are  committed  to  be  fed ; 
who  is  not  united  to  the  confirmer  of  the  brotherhood  which  is  in 
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the  world."    [ThiB  oats  off  all  Greek  bishops  as  well.    Then  follow 
the  iisnal  patnistic  texts  for  the  pretensions  of  Borne.] 

**  We,  therefore,  who  have  been  placed,  undeserving  as  we  are,  in 
the  Supreme  See  of  Peter  for  £he  guardianship  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  universal  Church, 
according  to  the  custom  and  example  of  our  predecessors  and  their 
holy  decrees,  by  the  power  given  us  from  on  high,  not  only  declare 
the  election  of  the  said  Joseph  Hubert  Keinkens  to  be  contrary  to 
the  holy  canons,  unlawful,  and  altogether  null  and  void,  and  de« 
nounce  and  condemn  his  consecration  as  sacrilegious ;  but  by  the 
authority  of  Almighty  God  we  declare  the  said  Joseph  Hubert — 
together  with  those  who  have  taken  part  in  his  election  and  sacri- 
legious consecration,  and  whoever  adhere  to  and  follow  the  same, 
giving  aid,  favour,  or  consent — excommunicated  under  anathema, 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  reckoned 
among  those  whose  fellowship  has  been  forbidden  to  the  faithful  by 
the  Apostle,  so  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  to  say  to  them,  God 
speed  you  I " 

This  Encyclical  was  met  by  an  able,  dignified,  and 
manly  Pastoral  from  Bishop  Beinkens,  dated  Bonn, 
December  18th,  1878.  Its  language  is  in  admirable  con- 
trast with  that  just  quoted.  After  refuting  the  accusations 
of  the  Pope,  he  closes  with  the  following  words  : — 

'*  Brethren  in  the  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  when  Pius  IX.  exhausts 
the  language  of  reproach  and  calumny,  and  calls  us  even  most 
miserable  sons  of  perdition  (miserrimi  isti  perditionis  filii)  to 
embitter  the  uninquiring  multitude  against  us?  If  we  are  true 
disciples  of  Jesus — as  we  trust — we  have  that  peace  which  the 
Lord  gives,  and  not  the  world,  and  our  heart  will  not  be  troubled, 
neither  be  afraid.  How  sweetly  sounds  tho  exhortation  :  *  Bless 
them  which  persecute  you  ;  bless,  and  curse  not.'  '  Recompense 
to  DO  man  evil  for  evil.'  '  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men.'  '  Love  ye  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  He  maketh  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.'  Let  us  look  up  to  Christ,  our  example,  '  who, 
when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.'  The  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth-all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus." 

In  September,  1873,  the  Old  Catholics  in  the  German 
Empire  numbered  about  one  hundred  congregations  (mostly 
in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Bavaria),  forty  priests,  and  50,000 
professed  members.    Since  their  more  complete  organisa- 
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tion  they  have  made  still  more  rapid  progress.  At  the 
Congress  held  in  Freiburg  a  few  weeks  ago.  Bishop  Beinken 
welcomed  the  foreign  delegates  ''in  the  name  of  one 
hnndred  thousand  Old  Catholics."  What  this  movement 
will  oltimately  come  to  cannot  yet  be  confidently  said»  but 
the  signs  of  true  life  and  growth  are  in  it.  The  Protestant 
eommunities  of  the  world  watch  its  development  with  pro- 
found interest,  thinking  they  recognise  the  presence  of  the 
same  spirit  that  moved  within  their  fathers.  It  is  some- 
thing if  it  help  to  break  up  the  false  and  tyrannous  unity 
of  the  Papacy,  but  it  will  be  much  more  if,  as  we  trust,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  a  great  ecclesiastical  quarrel,  it 
comes  to  possess  in  larger  measure  the  positive  qualities 
that  constitute  Bevival  and  Reformation. 
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Heterodox  London:  or  Phases  of  Free  Thought  in  the 
Metropolis.  By  Bey.  C.  Maurice  Da^vies,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  Orthodox  '*  and  "  Unorthodox  London,"  &c.  2 
Tols.    Tinsley.    1874. 

If  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
older  Universities,  chooses  to  devote  himself  to  wandering  among 
the  obscure  sects  of  the  metropolis,  and  sees  fit  to  chronicle  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  first  in  daily  newspapers  and  then  in  two  bie 
volumes,  we  make  no  objection.  Possibly  under  a  better  organised 
system  the  bishops  might  have  found  better  work  for  a  D.D., 
presumably  eloquent,  and  certainly  ready  with  his  pen.  That, 
nowever,  is  their  business.  Ours  is  to  protest  against  these  two 
volumes  in  taio,  as  a  wholly  unbearable  sample  of  padding, 
flavoured  with  deadly-lively  "own  correspondent's "  jokes.  No 
doubt.  Dr.  Davies  approves  his  work  to  his  own  conscience ;  his 
motto  is,  "  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  *'  and  chemists  and 
analysers  have  to  "  prove "  even  the  most  ugly  and  unsavoury 
matters,  and  to  see  whether  they  can  be  brought  under  other 
forms,  or  in  any  way  "  utilised."  But  the  general  public  do  not 
care  to  push  into  the  laboratory  or  deodorising  shed ;  nor  can  it 
be  wise  to  introduce  them  to  the  moral  garbage  which  must 
always  be  found  among  three  millions  of  people  absolutely  un- 
diecked  in  their  "right  of  private  judgment."  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  old  custom  of  writing  necessary  works 
unsnited  to  the  general  reader  in  Latin.  The  late  Dr.  Donaldson's 
^  Book  of  Jasher  "  was  read  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  but  has 
remained  unread  by  those  who  have  no  special  training  in  such 
sabjects.  We  are  not  advising  Dr.  Davies  to  call  in  and  translate 
his  Heterodox  Lyndon  ;  the  result,  if  at  all  well  done,  would  be  as 
interesting  as  any  modem  Latin  since  Buchanan's  day,  but  simply 
as  a  piece  of  Latin ;  for  its  own  sake  the  book  was  not  worth 
writing  at  all. 

That  such  books  are  put  together  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
penny  press.  It  has  become  a  necessity  of  life  to  have  so  many 
columns  full  of  something ;  if  there  is  a  battle,  or  a  murder,  or  a 
great  fire,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  "  our  correspondent"  is 
told  off  to  give  for  the  tenth  time  the  humours  of  the  Derby  day. 
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or  a  ''  cabman's  tea,"  or  a  ''  8oir6e  in  a  thieves'  kitchen."  Hoir 
many  of  those  who  buy  the  paper  read  the  stuff  which  is  in  this 
way  daily  pumped  out  in  washy  floods  from  the  brains  of 
"  specials  "  aux  abois  f  How  much  good  comes  of  such  reading  f 
How  much  harm,  rather,  and  debi^ement  of  everything  to  the 
fifth-rate  magazine  level ;  so  that  it  is  becoming  essential  to  be, 
or  to  try  to  be,  either  "  funny "  or  gushing,  if  one  would  gei 
a  hearing  on  any  matter  whatsoever  ?  But  the  main  evil  of  a 
book  like  this  of  Dr.  Davies  is  the  undue  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  nobodies,  and  their  very  unimportant  opinions.  What 
a  thing  for  the  "  South  London  Secular  Society,"  which  meetsr 
opposite  the  Surrey  Theatre,  or  for  the  "Hackney  Secular 
Propagandist  Society,"  whose  location  we  will  let  Dr.  Davies 
describe  in  his  own  jauntily  elegant  style  : — "  Out  of  Qoldsmith's- 
row,  which  is  slummy,  just  past  the  almshouses,  turns  a  court 
which  is  slummier  still ;  and  Perseverance  Hall  is  the  slummiest 
of  all" — what  a  thing,  we  say,  for  these  people  to  get  their 
doings  and  sayings  put  on  record  in  the  Mandiester  Evening  News  or 
the  Scottish  Cfuardian,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  actually  becoming 
notorious  among  the  longheaded  and  money-making  men  of  the 
North.  If  Dr.  Davies  held  a  brief  for  "  heterodox  "  (as  he  calls 
it),  he  could  not  take  a  better  way  of  encouraging  it.  Of  course 
his  "  mission "  was  recognised ;  each  new  infidel  lecturer  was 
more  .anxious  than  the  last  to  hand  his  MS.  to  one  who  could  givo 
him  such  a  brilliant  advertisement ;  and  hence  we  have  two 
volumes  of  what,  even  had  it  been  a  desirable  thing  to  write  at 
all,  might  easily  have  been  packed  into  a  quarter  its  present  size 
— eight  hundred  pages,  made  up  chiefly  of  lectures,  sermons,  and 
programmes,  from  Mr.  Voyse/s  Gospel  of  Hell  Fire  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  Letter  to  tlie  Prince  of  iVales  I  Well,  we  had  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  edifying  the  public  with  details  which  the  Poll 
Mall  Gazette  considered  prurient,  about  spiritual  wives  and  such 
like  American  doctrines.  Thinking  people,  in  America  and  else- 
where, felt  that,  pruriency  apart,  Mr.  Dixon  was  wrong  in  making 
so  much  of  what  was  utterly  insignificant,  in  writing  as  if 
American  society  was  saturated  with  what  a  man  might  live  years 
in  the  States  without  even  discovering.  Dr.  Davies'  fault  is  just 
the  same.  We  surely  would  not  cry,  "  peace  where  there  is  no 
peace;"  we  would  not  conceal  from  ourselves  or  others  the 
existence  of  a  lamentable  amount  of  infidelity  \  but  we  maintain 
that  it  does  harm,  and  not  good,  to  give  sentiments  which  are 
confined  to  a  very  few  a  factitious  importance.  The  National 
Reformer  makes  a  noise  quite  disproportioned  to  the  number  of 
its  adherents  ;  and  it  is  distinctly  unadvisable  for  an  outsider  to 
supplement  its  noise  by  amateur  trumpeting.  So  much  by  way 
of  showing  our  objection  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  book ;  with  its 
style  and  manner  we  must  find  equal  fault.    Dr.  Davies  writes 
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like  a  "  speeial "  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  ;  and  such  writing,  on  such 
subjects,  we  take  to  be,  at  least,  in  bad  taste.     It  may  be  witty, 
bat  it  is  scarcely  relevant,  to  end  a  long  account  (42  pp.)  of  the 
Dialectical  Society's  views  on  cremation  by  remarking,  *^  To  make 
everything  comme  U  fatU,  it  only  remains  that  Mr.  Soures  and 
Miss  Miller  should  immolate  themselves  ^  la  Sardanapalus  and 
Myrrha  on  the  first  pyre,"  especially  when,  two  pages  before,  the 
writer  had  volunteered  the  astounding  information  that — '^  Ajs  we 
lighted  our  cigars  in  the  lobby,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Mr.  boures  ought  to  offer  himself  then  and  there  for 
instant  incremation."    And  this  stuff  is  popular ;  and  Dr.  Davies 
apologises  for  his  "  padding,"  by  saying  he  was  so  worried  for 
''*  more  copy,"  that  he  was  at  last  literally  racing  the  press  to  bring 
4ihe  work  to  its  conclusion."    To  call  such  a  palpable  "  make-up  " 
**  a  collection  of  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  men  who  are  influencing 
the  tone  of  current  thought,  and  leaving  their  mark  on  our  day 
and  generation,"  is  surely  to  use  a  gross  misnomer.    Dr.  Davies' 
mnall  joking  deserves  to  be  called  pen-and-ink  portrait  painting 
about  as  much  as  Mr.  Antill,  the  "advanced  Unitarian,  who 
lectures  in  an  underground  dancing-room  by  a  Metropolitan 
railway  station,  and  Mr.  Myles  M'Swiney,  who,  opposite  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  proves  Christ  to  be  a  "  solar  myth, '  deserve  to 
be  called  men  who  are  leaving  their  mark  on  our  day.     And  now 
for  a  little  about  the  book  itself.   First,  at  South-place,  Finabury, 
Dr.  Davies  hears  Mr.  Conway,  "  in  the  garb  of  ordinary  existence  " 
(probably  a  "  correspondential "  for  "  without  gown  or  surplice  ">, 
aescant  on  Mr.  Froude's  Nemesis  of  Faith,  an  extract  from  which 
he  reads  immediately  after  a  "lesson"  from  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  declare  that  Christianity  is  decaying  (as  all  religions  have 
decayed  before  it),  and  that  its  forms  and  dogmas  have  become 
so  hard  as  to  be  galling  both  to  heart  and  brain.     "  Eemorseless 
Nemesis  pursues  and  overtakes    each  great  teacher  in  turn. 
Luther,  Fox,  Wesley — their  heroic  hearts  now  label  a  mass  of 
dead  forms  and  decorous  conventionalities  essentially  the  same  as 
those  that  awakened  their  scattering  thunders."    Mr.  Conway  is 
thorough ;  he  believes  that  "  the  life  or  death  of  liberal  organisa- 
tions will  depend  on  their  ability  to  surrender  that  last  idol,  the 
Christian  name,  to  which  they  have  no  honest  right ; "  and  cer- 
tainly, if  he  is  a  fair  exponent  of  his  congregation's  views,  the 
sooner  they  rive  up  the  name  the  better. 

Next  Sunday  Dr.  Davies  was  firee ;  "  a  new  curate  was  to  be 
trotted  out"  (we  should  explain  that  he  was  a  London  curate, 
and  that  his  experience  of  heterodoxy  made  him,  he  says,  "  less 
Aogmatic  in  the  pulpit "),  so  he  goes  to  hear  Dr.  Perfitt  at  Edward 
Irving's  old  chapel  in  Newman-street.  One  good  remark  he 
certainly  does  hear,  which  it  were  well  if  all  of  Dr.  Davies' 
fellow  Churchmen  would  take  to  heart,  that  *^  five  words  spoken 
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from  the  heart  are  better  than  a  thousand  smellins  of  the  oiL 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  read  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Dr. 
Perfitt's  programme,  too,  implies  an  amount  of  work  which  very 
few  "parsons"  could  match.  He  gave  a  "topic"  and  a  "dis- 
course/' each  equal  in  length  to  the  average  sermon,  and  both 
original  enough,  in  whatever  else  they  were  wanting. 

How  Mr.  Kevell,  Independent  minister,  diding  into  Uni- 
tarianism,  was  offended  because  "  you  may  teach  Plato  for  what 
he  is  worth,  but  you  must  not  teach  Paul  for  what  he  is  worth ; " 
how  the  same  gentleman  thought  that  the  Church  of  £ngland  had 
a  notion  she  can  innocently  wink  at  her  children's  disbelief  of  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  because  she  finds  it  written,  "  the  times  of 
this  ignorance  God  winked  at,"  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
mention.  One  remark  is  worth  putting  on  record;  we  heartily 
wish  ^all  freethinkers  would  take  it  to  heart : — "  The  demand^ 
'Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience '  is  not  necessarily  legitimate  or  to  be 
granted  as  it  stands.  Before  I  can  fairly  make  such  a  demand, 
I  must  have  a  conscience  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  according 
to  truth,  according  to  verified  fact,  according  to  legitimate  methods 
of  research  and  proof,  and  according  to  righteousness."  Such 
limitations,  strictly  adopted,  would  stop  the  mouths  of  many  of 
the  most  blatant  of  our  apostles  of  progress.  Mr.  Eevell,  again^ 
is  quite  right  in  asserting  that "  truth  is  for  our 'short  life  a  better 
thing  than  freedom  to  judge  as  one  pleases ; "  his  difficulty,  like 
that  of  all  who  desert  the  Law  and  the  Testimony,  being  how  to 
find  an  universally  applicable  criterion  of  truth. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Eevell;  but  what,  save  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  copy-devouring  publishers  could  prompt  Mr. 
Davies  to  devote  thirty  pages  on  Humanitarians  of  rentonville, 
giving  us  not  only  the  "  lecture "  (on  Socrates),  but  the  rules  of 
the  body,  and  especially  the  whole  marriage  service,  as  by  them 
remodelled  ?  We  may  remark  that  bridegroom,  as  well  as  bride^ 
receives  a  ring,  "  both  as  a  remembrance  and  as  a  protection  to 
yourself  and  others  from  temptations ; "  and  that  at  the  outset 
each  is  asked  the  question  (very  pertinent  if  aaked  of  the  relations 
on  each  side),  "  Do  you  beheve  yourself  capable  of  maintaining  a 
family?"  llie  Metempsychosis  is  the  Humanitarian  way  of 
solving  "  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth ; "  but,  as  the  audience 
numbered  two,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  scarcely  deserved  to  be 
stereotyped  at  such  length. 

We  are  comforted  to  think  that  the  "  Liberal  Social  Union," 
while  asserting  intellectual,  is  not  quite  prepared  to  go  in  for 
moral  freedom ;  "  morals  mean  manners,  and  we  must  stand  on  the 
accepted  manners  of  the  age  or  community  in  which  we  live." 
Bather  a  shifting  foundation,  but  still  terra  firma  itself  compared 
with  the  chaos  in  which  some  propose  to  leave  us. 
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No  donbt  there  is  good  grain  to  be  picked  out  from  the  chaff 
and  husks  which  Dr.  Davies  chose  for  his  Sunday  fare  :  this,  for 
instance,  is  sound  truth,  though  spoken  at  a  gathering  of  the 
Sunday  League : — "  We  must  not  blame  the  labouring  classes  for 
their  grossness  so  much  as  we  must  blame  the  bad  foundation  laid 
by  ignorance  and  neglect,  which  has  incapacitated  their  minds  for 
pleasures  of  a  higher  order." 

But  to  interview  Mormon  elders,  to  listen  to  Unitarians, 
advanced  ritualistic  and  moderate,  and  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween Mr.  Holyoake.and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  must  be  weary  work,  even 
for  the  sake  of  affording  pabulum  to  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and 
meeting  the  calls  of  greedy  publishers.  It  is  certainly  weary 
work  to  read  the  result  embodied  in  these  two  big  volumes,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a  book  which  gives  uncalled-for  promi- 
nence to  obscure  sects  had  better  not  have  been  written.  If 
written  at  all,  it  should  certainly  not  have  been  written  in  the 
style  which  Dr.  Davies  has  chosen.  We  cannot  understand 
a  writer  who  on  one  page  enunciates  Mr.  Voysey's  tremendous 
didum,  that  "  the  old  reUgion  is  passing  away ;  its  corruptions 
have  at  last  begun  to  yield  under  the  pressure  of  a  thousand 
modem  Elijahs ; "  and  on  another  (or  rather  on  several  others) 
descants  on  the  personal  charms  of  Madame  Ronniger,  lecturess  to 
the  Sunday  League,  and  speculates  what  her  audience  would  be 
if  she  resembled  '^  one  of  those  venerable  dowagers  who  affect  the 
ladies'  compartment  of  the  British  Museum  Beading  Room."  Mr. 
Voysey  (we  may  remark)  is  placed  next  to  the  Mormon  Elder. 
We  hope  he  appreciates  his  position. 

Of  Dr.  Davies's  second  volume  we  will  only  say  that  it  contains 
samples  of  the  Bradlaugh  Litany  and  other  matters  with  which 
a  Christian  had  best  not  have  meddled,  even  though  his  publishers 
were  never  so  impatient. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  out  what  we  feel,  for  we  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject  Dr.  Davies's  former  books,  Orthodox  and 
UnorSvodox  London,  were  not  altogether  to  our  taste  ;  far  from  it, 
for  we  object  in  toto  to  see  such  matters  so  dealt  with.  A  joker 
of  jokes  is  not  (we  hold)  the  fit  person  to  describe  our  sects  and 
their  worship.  But  at  least  the  matters  with  which  they  dealt 
were  harmless.  We  wish  we  could  believe  the  same  of  this 
magnifying  the  vagaries  of  what  our  author  calls  heterodoxy. 

Health  and  Education,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
P.L.S.,  P.G.8.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  London: 
Macmillan.    1874. 

Some  people  think  the  Rector  of  Eversley  is  a  sounder  physi- 
cist than  he  is  a  theologian.  Whether  or  not,  one  thing  is 
certain,  while  of  good  sermon-writers  there  is  no  lack,  but  rather 
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a  too-abundant  supply,  he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  taken  in 
hand  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  laws  of  life  with  that  liveliness 
of  style  wherewith  he  makes  attractive  whatsoever  he  deals  with. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  style  is  his  great  charm.  There  is  little  new  in 
most  of  these  essays  and  lectures ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  reprints 
from  popular  magazines  ;  yet  few  will  take  up  Health  and  Edu- 
caiion  without  reading  it  through,  no  matter  if  they  have  read 
good  part  of  it  before,  and  heard  in  other  langua^  many  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains.  His  style  is  his  own,  wough  saupfons 
now  of  Dickens,  now  of  Maurice,  now  of  Carlyle  (much  toned 
down)  seem  to  float  in  on  us  as  we  read ;  and  it  is  a  style  which 
has  the  power  of  making  the  old  new  and  the  commonplace 
interesting.  The  only  fear  is  lest,  like  so  much  that  the  Canon 
deprecates  in  our  complex  modern  life,  it.  may  do  us  hann, 
— ^weaken  our  intellectual  fibre  by  reason  of  its  very  attractive- 
ness. Who  will  study  the  science  of  health  in  a  diy  treatise, 
when  he  (or,  still  more,  she)  can  get  up  general  notions  about  it 
in  Canon  Kingsley's  essays?  Who  that  is  accustomed  to  the 
highly-gilded  pill,  will  care  to  go  back  to  the  medicine  pure  and 
simple  1  The  fault  of  our  time  is  that  not  only  must  learning  be 
made  easy,  it  must  be  made  enticing. 

However,  a  great  many  will  read  Kingsley  who  would  read 
nobody  else ;  and  if  of  these  a  few  only  are  induced  to  act  out 
the  rules  which  he  lays  down,  the  world  will  certainly  be  the 
better :  for  there  is  need  of  action.  The  question  with  which  his 
book  begins — "  Is  the  British  race  improving  or  degenerating  f  " 
— ^is  a  serious  one.  War,  of  course,  by  killing  off  the  young  and 
strong,  brings  about  directly  the  survival  of  the  unfittest ;  but  our 
modern  care  of  life  keeps  alive  those  who,  in  a  physical  sense,  are 
fittest  to  die ;  and  the  unhealthy  habits,  the  overcrowdings,  the 
want  of  all  arrangements  to  meet  the  vast  sudden  increase  of 
population,  threaten  evils  which  this  generation  will  not  feel,  but 
which,  unless  they  are  remedied,  will  surely  be  felt  by  those  that 
come  after.  Why  the  middle  class  has  come  to  the  front  so 
remarkably  is  (says  our  author)  because  of  its  greater  physical 
power.  Business-men  escaped  decimation  during  the  long  French 
war ;  hence  we  see  far  more  stalwart  men  on  Liverpool  'Change 
and  even  behind  Liverpool  counters  than  at  the  plough  tail  A 
little  inconsistent  with  this  is  the  confession  that  ''  an  average 
Northumbrian,  or  Highlander,  or  Irish  Easterling  could  drive  five 
average  shopkeepers  over  a  cliff  with  his  bare  hands."  But  the 
Canon  is  quite  right,  if  he  means  that  "  business,"  carried  on 
amid  healthy  surroundings  and  without  undue  excitement,  is 
healthier  a  great  deal  than  work  of  brain :  the  thing  is,  will  the 
grandchildren  of  these  stout  healthy  traders  be  up  to  their  grand- 
fathers' health  standard )  and  this  will  depend  on  the  surroundings 
in  which  generation  after  generation  work  and  Uve. 
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Sanitaiy  refonn,  then ;  a  public  school  of  health,  with  popular 
lectures,  in  every  large  town  ;  water,  gas,  and  railroads,  not 
managed  by  companies,  but  by  the  State ;  chignons,  and  high- 
heeled  boots,  and  ''  the  Grecian  bend "  (Canon  Kingsley  is 
amusingly  indignant  at  the  absurd  misnomer),  and  tight  stays 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament ; — all  this  our  author  looks  for- 
ward to,  *'  when  the  world  is  a  little  more  like  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father  in  Heaven."  In  fact,  he  is  as  ''muscular"  as  ever, 
though  he  puts  muscularity  on  a  broader  basis,  and  would  fain 
include  the  toiling  millions  as  curates  and  curate-worshippers. 
Into  the  schoolroom,  too,  he  would  introduce  great  changes. 
Sitting  bolt  upright  is  bad  for  young  people,  "  lolling  "  is  healthy 
and  (as  Greek  bas-reliefs  show  us)  most  graceful ;  silence,  also,  is 
for  cnildren  grievously  unhealthy.  Parents  should  rejoice  in  the 
crying,  shouting,  screaming  of  young  lungs :  "  they  have  no 
right  to  bring  children  into  the  world  if  they  can't  bear  their 
noise;"  and  teachers,  likewise,  must  beware  of  the  temptation  to 
put  a  stop  to  talking.  In  fact,  if  young  people  begin  to  act  on 
the  worthy  Canon's  rules,  we  may  expect  the  already  unhappily 
large  number  of  lunatic  teachers  to  be  largely  increased,  unless, 
indeed,  the  masters  and  mistresses  will  have  a  ^ame  of  romps, 
too,  whenever  the  pupils  are  ready  for  one.  This  might  answer 
on  the  "  half-time  system ;  we  wonder  whether  it  is  in  force  in 
Mr.  Isbister's  office ;  if  so,  the  proof-reading  which  left  errors 
like  corpus  sanem  and  meniem  sanem  must  have  gone  on  during 
the  play-time. 

One  grand  truth  we  hold  with  Canon  Kingsley, — that  that 
hysterical  temperament  which  seems  to  come  of  crowding  in 
large  cities  leads  directly  to  wild  outbreaks  like  those  wnich 
have  disgraced  so  many  cities,  those  of  which  the  "  Commune" 
troubles  (due  to  the  over-crowding  and  under-feeding  of  the 
Siege)  are  the  latest  instance. 

*'  The  Two  Breaths,"  that  which  has  been  breathed  before  and 
the  free  breath  of  heaven,  is  a  lecture  delivered  at  Winchester,  in 
which  the  reason  why  our  forefathers  got  on  (not  very  well,  but 
very  badly)  without  all  this  fuss  about  ventilation,  is  popularly 
explained:  they  lived  in  houses  so  ill-built  as  to  be  self-ven- 
tilating ;  that  Is  why  they  were  obliged  to  use  screens  and  bed- 
steads with  heavy  curtains ;  and,  besides,  the  length  of  life  has 
actually  increased  one-third  since  the  insurance  tables  were  first 
drawn  up. 

As  suggestive  as  any  is  a  paper  quaintly  called  ''  The  Air- 
Mothers,  which  shows  the  sinful  waste  of  water  in  £ngland, 
when,  by  a  little  engineering,  an  ample  supply  might  be  stored 
up  in  every  district.  Not  many  years  ago  beer  was  cheaper  than 
water  in  a  great  many  Yorkshire  towns.  The  yearly  water-famine 
iSong  the  Chiltems  is  something  which  Mr.  Disraeli  ought  not  to 
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think  beneath  his  notice.  This  sommer  half  England  is  suffering 
from  drought,  after  a  winter  in  which  fell  a  three-years'  supply  of 
rain.  We  have  not  attempted  what  Ninevite  kings  had  done  in 
David's  day.  The  matter  touches  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
farmers  and  people  in  general.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
were  our  water  well  saved,  one-third  of  the  coal  used  in  mills 
and  mines  could  be  dispensed  witL 

To  our  thinking  the  most  striking  essay  is  "The  Tree  of 
Knowledge."  Men  ^says  the  Canon)  have  been  always  asking 
Nature  and  not  Goa  to  clear  the  dull  brain  and  comfort  the 
weary  spirit.  His  "  Tree  of  Knowledge  "  is  whatever  stimulates : 
**  take  this,  and  you'll  feel  better,''  is  the  modem  version  of  the 
tempter's  words ;  ''  take  this,  and  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  Drinking,  he  fears,  and  we  fear,  too,  is  on  the 
increase ;  over-work  and  high  wages  combine  to  cause  this. 
There  are  thousands  who  work  too  hard,  in  circumstances  which 
depress  health,  and  who  have  no  desire,  and  often  no  means,  of 
spending  their  high  wages  in  any  but  the  lowest  pleasures.  "  We 
live  too  fast  and  work  too  hard,  and  all  keep  running  about  like 
rats."  It  is  too  true ;  and  the  state  of  parts  of  the  black 
country,  "  the  well-paid  and ;  well-fed  men  of  which  abominable 
wastes  care  for  nothing  but  good  fighting  dogs,"  is  a  national 
reproach.  In  all  his  remarks  on  this  point  Canon  Kingsley  is 
practical,  keeping  clear  of  Mr.  Buskin's  abuse  of  manufacturers, 
indeed,  giving  them  their  due  meed  of  praise,  but  pointing  out 
at  the  same  time  that  drinking  increases  because  ''  the  average 
hand-worker  has  veiy  little  opportunity  of  eating  of  any  tree  of 
knowledge  save  of  the  very  basest  kind,  while  ttie  richer  classes 
have  become  soberer  because  of  the  increased  refinement  and 
vanity  of  their  tastes  and  occupations."  This,  again,  is  true ;  but  to 
a  considerable  extent  it  is  the  "  hand-worker's"  own  fault ;  neglect 
of  early  opportunities  cuts  him  off  from  many  trees  of  knowledge 
which  bear  pleasant  fruit,  though  they  do  not  bloom  amid 
romantic  scenery.  One  bit  of  special  pleading  we  must  notice. 
Having  asserted  that  the  crave  for  drink  and  narcotics  is  '*  not 
a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  a  disease  far  deeper  than  any  which 
drunkenness  can  produce,  viz.,  of  the  growing  degeneracy  of  a 
population  striving  in  vain  by  stimulants  to  fight  against  the 
slow  poisons  with  which  our  civilisation  has  surrounded  them," 
the  Canon  says:  "People  will  urge  that  stimulants  have  de- 
stroyed the  Red  Men  of  America.  No  ;  all  early  evidence  proves 
that  the  Bed  Men  were,  when  Europeans  first  met  them,  a  dis- 
eased, decaying,  decreasing  race  ;  and  such  a  race,  wanting 
vitality,  would,  of  course,  crave  for  stimulants.  If  the  stimulants 
had  caused  the  decay,  how  is  it  the  Scotch  and  Irish  have  been 
drinking  whiskey  all  during  the  iron  age,  perhaps  during  the 
bronze  and  stone  ages,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  decaying  1 "    To 
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this  we  answer,  that  both  Irish  and  Highlander  have  degenerated 
greaUy  from  the  old  type,  and  that  the  degeneracy  is  to  he  traced 
directly  to  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  The  evil  effects  of 
stimulants  are  different  on  different  races  :  to  the  Eed  Man  they 
have  brought  extermination,  laying  him  open  to  the  attacks  of 
new  diseases;  for  the  ''Celt"  they  have  caused  a  lowness  of 
type,  only  too  noticeable  when  large  numbers,  and  not  picked 
specimens,  are  looked  at. 

This  theory  of  "  rotting  races "  is  one  of  the  Canon's  old 
crotchets,  which  he  has  not  given  up,  as  we  hope  he  has  that 
enunciated  long  ago,  in  Toum  and  Country  Sermons,  that  the 
Bussians  are  poor,  debased  creatures,  because  they  went  wrong  in 
the^io^  controversy.  Different,  because  wholly  satisfactory,  is 
what  Canon  Eingsley  says  about  "  our  making  money  too  rapidly 
for  the  daughters  of  those  who  make  it."  His  plea  for  restoring 
woman  to  her  place  as  healer,  and  in  general  for  that  higher 
education  (not  mere  instruction)  which  shall  fit  them  as  mothers, 
or  nurses,  or  governesses,  to  be  "  thrifty  of  life,"  will  be  read 
with  interest,  since  these  late  discussions  about  the  health  of 
American  girls. 

But  the  Canon  not  only  lectures  mothers  and  daughters;  he 
tells  the  Woolwich  cadets  that  the  study  of  natural  history  is  an 
exceDent  and  profitable  one,  and  says  that  one  of  the  happiest 
officers  he  ever  knew  lived  mostly  "  up  a  tree,"  while  in  the 
tropics,  with  a  long-handled  net  and  plenty  of  cigars,  catching 
butterflies  instead  of  lounging  or  losing  money  at  billiards. 

''  Bioseology,"  is  a  wonderml  essay,  containing,  in  a  few  pages, 
the  resmts  of  half  a  life  of  reading  on  the  distribution  of  plants, 
on  the  traces  of  the  Arctic  flora,  &c.  As  a  specimen  of  Kings- 
leyism  it  is  perfect,  comparable  with  the  very  best  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies, Indeed,  throughout.  Canon  Kingsley's  style,  always 
telling,  has  improved;  he  has  almost  lost  that  pompousness  which 
was  a  defect  in  Glaucus  and  other  earlier  works. 

" Superstition"  and  "  Science,"  two  lectures  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, are  the  most  elaborate  in  the  volume.  Superstition,  we 
are  told,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit,  is  not  a  child  of 
reverence,  but  is  a  purely  physical  affection,  fear  of  the  unknoum. 
Out  of  this  blind  fear  of  the  unknown,  like  that  of  a  cat  caught 
in  a  trap,  who  bites  at  and  tears  the  hand  that  tries  to  free  her, 
man's  imagination  has  created  a  whole  mythology.  And  this 
fear  is  meroly  physical ;  spiritual  fear  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all 
affections,  nothing  less  or  more  than  the  fear  of  doing  wrong; 
but  between  a  savage's  fear  of  a  demon  and  a  hunter's  fear  of 
a  fall  if  he  leaps  an  untried  fence  there  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence. Hence  comes  all  idolatry ;  indeed,  from  a  savage  watching 
the  fierce  Indian  wasps  in  a  hollow  tree,  Canon  Kingsley  deduces 
(in  Water-Baby  style)  the  fancy  of  a  wasp-king,  leading  to  the 
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formation  of  a  wasp-tribe,  who  would  gradually  get  to  believe 
that  their  CTeat  forefather  was  a  wasp,  and  who  would  offer 
human  sacnfices  to  their  wasps,  which  by-and-by,  in  the  course 
of  their  migrations,  would  degenerate  into  a  little  wooden  fetish. 
All  this  is  beautifully  worked  out,  and  when  its  connection  is 

e>inted  out  with  those  witch-manias  which,  common  stilly  in 
egroland,  were  of  old  too  common  in  Europe,  the  terrible 
results  of  physical  fear,  systematised  into  a  superstition,  become 
apparent 

We  must  not  follow  Canon  Kingsley  through  what  he  says  on 
science.  One  remark  deserves  to  be  put  on  record :  "  The  Jewish 
prophets,  who  took  a  healthy,  cheerful,  trustful  view  of  nature, 
would  have  founded  a  grand  school  of  inductive  science,  if  that 
had  been  their  business,  for  they  found  delight  and  not  dread  in 
the  thought  that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law  which  could  not  be 
broken."  Another  is,  that  "  the  worst  enemies  of  science  are 
those  often  well-meaning  persons  who  would  keep  a  tame  man 
of  science  as  they  would  keep  a  tame  parrot  or  a  tame  poet, 
saying, — ^Let  us  have  science  by  all  means,  but  not  too  much  of 
it ;  discover  freely,  but  hand  over  your  discoveries  to  us,  that  we 
therewith  may  instruct  and  edify."  Worthy  of  note,  also,  is  the 
hint  that  science  has  shown  the  Malthusian  dictum  about  popu- 
lation increasing  faster  than  food,  to  be  no  law  6i  humanity,  but 
merely  a  tendency  of  the  barbaric  and  ignorant  man,  for  she 
increases  manifold  man's  artificial  powers  of  producing  food." 
This  remains  to  be  proved.  Science  can  send  over  tinned  meats, 
perhaps,  by-and-by,  uncooked  joints;  science  can  invent  phos- 
phates; but  she  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  worn-out 
English  land  compete  with  the  ezhaustless  soil  of  South 
Russia. 

Three  lives — George  Buchanan,  tutor  ^d,  in  spite  of  Canon 
l^uigsley,  we  must  say  calumniator)  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots; 
Rondelet,  the  Huguenot  naturalist  of  MontpeUer ;  and  Vesalius, 
the  anatomist — close  the  volume. 

BesponsihUity  in  Mental  Disease.     By  Henry  Mandsley, 
M.D.,  &c.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co.    London.    1874. 

It  will  scarcely  be  claimed  by  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  evolution  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  as  presented  by 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  more  notably  by  Haeckel,  as  the  mode  of 
origin  of  every  form  in  the  Biological  series,  from  the  "  prolist "  to 
man,  and  from  man's  lowest  physical  function  to  his  highest 
moral  impulse  and  action,  is  more  than  a  **  grand  hypothesis " 
encircled  by  facts  that  strongly  support  its  truth.     There  are 

{physiologists,  however,  who  would  reconstruct  upon  it  as  a 
bundation  the  entire  fabric  of  our  civilised  and  social  existence ! 
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Dr.  Maaddey  is  one  of  these.  He  is  a  psychologist  who  knows  of 
nothing  but  matter  and  force.  Lodcally  considered,  the  only 
deity  discoverable  to,  or  allowable  by,  the  human  mind,  is  the 
deattdess  and  rhythmical  dance  of  atoms,  and  the  only  soul 
possessed  by  man  is  the  outcome  of  their  dancing  in  groups, 
which  evolution,  with  heredity  and  accidental  variation  for  its 
warp  and  woof,  has  arranged.  Push  home  the  reasoning  of  this 
book  and  that  of  others  from  the  same  pen,  and  man  is  but  the 
creature  of  the  accidents  that  have  formed  his  infinite  past, 
coupled  with  the  "  environments  *'  among  which  he  stands. 
Motive,  impulse,  will,  action,  are  all  decided  for  him.  He  has  no 
freedom,  nor  in  the  proper  and  noble  sense  can  he  have  the 
shadow  of  responsibility.  The  trees  of  Sodom  and  the  vines  of 
Eshcol  produced  entirely  diiBferent  fruits  by  the  action  of  the  law 
of  selection  and  heredity.  It  is  so  with  the  moral  and  mental 
fruitage  of  a  human  mind.  The  pitcher-plant  lays  a  trap  of 
sugary  gum  from  the  base  of  its  stalk  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
treacherous  leaf,  which  time  has  fashioned  into  a  "pitcher," 
containing  a  digestive  fluid  into  which  the  unsuspecting  victim  is 
decoyed  to  its  death.  But  no  one  charges  treachery  upon  the 
plant.  The  thousand  flowers  of  the  field  pour  forth  their  fra- 
pance,  and  yield  ungrudgingly  to  the  mjrriads  of  harvesting 
msects  food  for  the  future.  But  who  on  this  account  invests  them 
with  personal  nobility  of  action  ?  They  are  the  creatures  of  their 
environment ;  they  are  the  necessary  products  of  their  peculiar 
past.  Stem  logic,  carrying  the  reasoning  of  this  book  to  its  ulti- 
mate issue,  can  allow  nothing  more  than  this  to  the  human  mind. 
A  man  is  mean  or  murderous  merely  from  the  accidents  of  the 
past.  Our  impulses  are  noble  and  generous  because  the  warp  and 
woof  of  hereditary  and  accidental  variation  in  the  hands  of  evolu- 
tion have  made  them  so.  We  can  be  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  inevitable  has  made  us.  We  are  conscious  automata,  and  on 
such  doctrines  as  these  the  whole  question  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility and  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  to  be  reconstructed.  This, 
stripped  of  embellishment,  is  the  meaning  of  the  book  before  us. 
One  out  of  scores  of  passages  may  suffice  to  show  this.  We  are 
told  that  every  man  "  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  natural  law  of 
evolution  of  the  antecedents  of  which  he  is  the  consequent,  and  could 
no  more  become  like  "  another  "  than  an  oak  could  become  an  elm 
if  their  germs  were  planted  in  the  same  soil,  warmed  by  the  same 
sun,  and  watered  by  the  same  showers  ;  each  would  display  varia- 
tions which,  by  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  would  issue 
finally  in  distinct  varieties  of  character.  There  is  a  destiny  made 
for  man  by  his  ancestors,  and  no  man  can  elude,  were  he  able  to 
attempt  it,  the  tyranny  of  his  organisation"  ^^p.  21,  22).  Again, 
''It  is  certain  ....  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  as  much 
manufactured  articles  as  steam  engines  ....  only  the  processes 
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of  the  organic  manufactory  are  so  complex  that  we  are  not  able  to 
follow  them  "  (p.  28).  Now  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  physical  nature  that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  that  the 
physical  nature  is  declared  to  be  all ;  when  it  is  remembered  that 
emotion,  thought,  volition — nay,  consciousness  itself,  are  claimed 
to  be  simply  "  modes  of  motion  "  of  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain  enough. 
We  are  conscious  automata,  doing  that  and  only  that  which  our 
complex  structure  compels  us  to  do.  Nothing  outside  the 
mechanism  of  our  saparate  nature  is  possible  to  us.  There  is  no 
absolute  right  or  wrong  anywhere.  If  the  universe  be  infinite  in 
extent,  evolution  may  act  in  a  wholly  different  manner  some- 
where else.  What  our  brain-structure  and  molecular  action  lead 
us  to  look  upon  as  good,  and  true,  and  noble,  may  at  some 
infinite  distance  in  the  cosmos,  by  the  peculiar  brain  evolution  of 
its  sentient  beings,  be  execrated  as  absolute  badness.  If  the 
brain  structure  of  the  majority  leads  to  certain  methods  of  action 
or  thought,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  right  Right  and 
wrong  in  the  opinion  and  consciousness  of  any  group  of  sentient 
beings  are  simply  what  evolution  makes  them.  Hence,  after  all, 
a  madman's  view  of  ri^ht  is  right  to  himself,  although,  on  account 
of  his  deviation  from  the  type  of  the  majority  in  his  view  as  to 
what  ri^ht  is,  he  must  by  that  majority  be  restrained.  Fortu- 
nately, the  simple  statement  of  this  theory  is  its  best  refutation. 
It  contradicts  the  common  sense  of  humanity — runs  counter  to 
our  consciousness.  The  fact  that  it  ignores  metaphysics  and 
theology  alike  might  be  tolerated — at  least  by  many — but  man 
himseff  must  not  be  ignored  in  framing  laws  for  his  mental  and 
moral  government. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest  to  follow 
into  detail  this  singular  book,  but  space  forbids.  Some  points, 
however,  may  be  briefly  considered.  It  is  observed  that  the 
insane  are  always  influenced  by  motives  like  the  mentally 
healthy,  only  they  are  perverted  and  unrestrained  by  conventional- 
ism. But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  criminal  in  many  cases  has  no 
more  control  over  his  will  in  response  to  these  motives,  than  a 
convulsed  patient  has  to  regulate  the  action  of  his  muscles  by  the 
standard  of  action  afforded  by  a  healthy  frame.  So  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  most  circumscribed  mental  derangement  becomes  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  greatest  aberration  in  morals.  That  there 
is  a  reciprocity  of  action  between  the  physical  and  the  mental 
state,  it  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  maintain.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  The  mind  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  body,  and  the 
intimate  connection  between  molecular  change  and  mental  action 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  But  that  there  is  that  in  man  which  is 
enthroned  above  the  material,  and  ultimately  independent  of  it, 
no  unbiased  student  of  the  whole  phenomena  of  mind  can  long 
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question.  Because  physical  methods  of  inquiry,  when  legitimately 
puTSued^result  in  more  or  less  exact  knowledge,  while  metaphysical 
methods  have  always  been  more  or  less  obscured  and  vitiated  by 
what  is  subjective,  we  are  not  surely  to  conclude  that  all  meta- 
physical inquiry  is  baseless.  Because  every  mental  action  is 
accompanied  by  a  measurable  amount  of  molecular  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  we  are  surely  not  illogical  in  refusing  to 
consider  such  molecular  change  at  once  the  cause  of  thought,  and 
the  thought  itself.  There  is  that  in  every  human  being  to  which 
every  action  is ;  and  which  in  spite  of  the  most  subtle  reasoning 
and  sophistry  asserts  itself  superior  to,  and  independent  of  all 
aroimd  it.  To  ignore  this  in  estimating  the  mind's  power  over 
motives  in  health  or  disease,  is  to  unfit  ourselves  for  discussing 
the  question  at  all.  Our  laws  are  a  protest  against  it ;  and  their 
practical  preventive  action  is  the  clearest  test  of  their  utility. 

One  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  the  book  is  that  in  which 
the  author  seeks  to  identify  many  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  with 
madmen.  Some  of  the  more  marked  symbolic  actions  of 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Hosea  are  specially  indicated.  But  what 
can  be  more  unphiloeophical  than  such  cold  pathology  as  this  % 
The  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  experimental  research  is 
repeatedly  doin^  what  an  intelligent  school-boy  would  look  upon 
as  almost  idiotic.  Some  of  Jome's  experiments  in  searching  for 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  looked  at  by  themselves,  and 
severed  from  their  context  of  purpose  and  idea,  look  merely  like 
the  toyings  of  a  child.  We  must  see  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  become  master  of  the  thought  that  guides  and  projects  them 
all,  to  learn  their  meaning  and  to  see  their  worth.  And  to 
isolate  the  acts  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  under  the  afflatus  of  a  great 
purpose  merely  to  analyse  them  m  themselves,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
wanting  in  every  element  of  true  science.  If  men  are  to  be 
judged  mad  on  such  terms,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  to 
madness  and  not  to  sanity  that  the  victories  of  mind  are  to  be 
attributed.  On  a  level  with  H^ns  is  the  suggestion  that  the  change 
of  life  and  character  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  after  his  vision  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  was  the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  insanity. 

In  coming  to  the  practical  question  of  responsibility,  Dr.  Maudsley 
appears  to  argue  that  the  presence  of  any  morbid  state  of  the 
ideas  or  affections  vitiates  reason,  and  annuls  responsibility. 
Doubtless  this  will  apply  to  somd  diseases ;  but  that  it  applies  to 
all,  is  simply  incorrect.  Persons  who  are  not  to  be  convinced  of 
the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  or  are  still  for  squaring  the 
circle,  are  surely  not  free  from  moral  responsibility  in  relation  to 
theft  or  murder.  Would  a  fraudulent  land  measurement  be 
justified  in  a  court  of  law  by  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
surveyor  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  earth  was  not  round, 
but  flat )    Be  this  as  it  may,  our  author  quotes,  with  evident 
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approval,  the  dictam  of  an  American  judge,  who  would  aoquii 
everyone  whose  mental  state  leads  to  erroneous  notions  as  to  facts; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  bridge  across  the  difficulties  that  at 
present  surround  the  legal  question  which  insanity  involves.  But 
the  dogma  that  a  person  with  a  partial  delusion  is  morally  irre- 
sponsible for  all  his  acts,  would,  we  venture  to  affirm,  leave  more 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  than  at  present  exist.  To  prove  a 
very  small  insanity,  and  distinguish  it  from  originality  and 
eccentricity,  or  from  ignorance,  custom,  stupidity,  national 
prejudice,  and  so  forth,  is  the  very  difficulty  which  constitutes 
the  uncertainty  of  present  trials  at  law. 

Dr.  Maudsley  endeavours  to  sustain  the  position  that  legal 
judgments  concerning  witchcraft  in  days  gone  by  were  wrong, 
because  the  judge  instructed  the  jury  wrongly  in  matters  of  fact, 
and  argues  that  the  same  is  now  done  in  relation  to  insanity  for 
want  of  appeal  to  competent  authority — the  medical  faculty — 
and  we  should  infer  that  part  of  it  specially  which  holds  Dr. 
Maudsle/s  medical  theories !  But  the  fact  is,  the  analogy  is 
radically  false.  Witchcraft  was  a  delusion  shared  in  equally  by 
the  medical  profession,  the  judges,  and  the  people.  But  insanity 
is  a  fact,  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  such.    I^  indeed,  the  medical 

Srofession  could  lay  down  a  definite  line  by  which  every  kind  and 
egree  of  mental  aberration  should  be  loiown,  and  could  show 
that  its  existence  deprived  the  individual  of  moral  responsibility^ 
rendering  him  not  amenable  to  law,  that  would  be  intelligible, 
something  gained,  and  the  law  would  only  need  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  insanity,  however  partial,  ^ut  Dr.  Maudsley  not 
only  cannot  do  this,  but  he  allows  a  "  borderland ;"  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  ''  borderland''  is  passed  being  decided  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  and  experts.  Should  these  experts  be 
wholly  medical  1  This  is  really  one  of  the  main  questions  which 
this  book  seeks  to  decide  in  the  affirmative.  JProm  this  we 
entirely  dissent.  The  decision  of  the  boundary  line  between 
eccentricity,  originality,  enthusiasm,  &c.,  and  insanity  can  be  as 
well  made  by  any  educated  thinking  men  as  by  doctors.  How 
far  the  medical  profession  should  be  trusted  with  more  power 
than  it  at  present  possesses  may  also  be  considered  a  serious 
question.  Medical  science  can  give  us  no  absolute  test  of  in- 
sanity, still  less  can  it  teU  us  with  indisputable  authority  where 
responsibility  ceases. 

Dr.  Maudsley  contends  that  capital  punishment  should  never 
be  visited  on  those  who  are  in  any  way  mentally  deranged,  and 
yet  the  author  admits  that  they  should  be  punished !  Surely 
this  is  a  breakdown  in  reasoning.  Either  they  are  irresponsible, 
and  therefore  not  amenable  to  justice ;  or  if  they  know  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  its  legal  consequences,  should,  while 
capital  punishment  obtains,  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
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Finally,  the  writer  refers  to  cases  of  senile  decay,  and  then  we 
^re  told  that  in  some  of  these  the  consciousness  of  personal 
identity  is  lost^  and  the  philosophers  *^  who  lay  such  stress  on  the 
unity  of  the  ego"  are  invited  to  explain  this.  The  challenge  may 
be  accepted  when  Dr.  Maudsley  gives  us  unmistakable  cases  to 
deal  witL  We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  analyse  such 
cases,  but  they  have  never  proved,  on  inquiry,  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be.  Memory  may  utterly  fail ;  but  consciousness — 
the  "  equivalent"  of  which  in  matter  and  force  has  a  stubborn 
power  of  resisting  the  analyses  of  physicist  and  physiologist — 
Temains.    This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  psychologist. 

Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece.  By  H.  F.  Tozer, 
M.A.,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
London:  Murray.    1378. 

These  Lectures  are  among  the  earliest  public  fruits  of  a  system 
lately  introduced  with  the  best  results  in  both  the  older  Uni- 
versities. The  great  numerical  inferiority  of  the  professoriate  as 
compared  with  that  existing  at  Continental  Universities  with 
much  fewer  students,  has  induced  some  of  the  more  active  and 
accomplished  college  tutors  and  lecturers  to  take  upon  themselves 
•duties  which  might  seem  to  be  more  properly  those  of  University 
professors.  In  addition  to  their  ordinary  routine  teaching,  they 
nave  chosen  subjects  to  which  they  have  respectively  devoted 
especial  attention,  and  have  given  courses  of  lectures  upon  them, 
open  to  the  undergraduates  of  several  or  of  all  the  colleges,  or 
•even  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer  has  long  Ibeen 
known  beyond  University  circles  as  an  observant  and  accomplished 
traveller  in  the  East,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take,  as 
the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures,  the  geography  of  a  country 
familiar  to  him  from  personal  observation.  The  result  is  certainly 
liighly  satisfactory.  The  dryness  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  appear  in  a  formal  treatise  on  geography  and  topography,  is 
avoided  by  casting  the  work  into  the  form  of  lectures,  which  give 
scope  for,  and  indeed  require,  a  greater  lightness  of  treatment. 
Throughout,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  we  hands  of  one  who 
unites  to  competent  scholarship  a  familiarity  much  less  common 
with  the  actual  natural  phenomena  of  the  country  which  he  is 
describing.  The  objects  which  Mr.  Tozer  had  in  view  in  writing 
this  course  of  lectures  are  thus  stated  in  the  preface : — (1)  To 
enable  students  to  form  a  more  real  conception  of  the  country 
from  the  impressions  of  one  who  at  various  times  has  travelled 
over  most  of  it ;  (2)  To  ^ve  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
physical  conditions  by  which  the  Greeks  were  influenced ;  (3)  To 
sketch  the  connection  of  the  geography  and  the  history,  starting 
from  the  geographical  point  of  view ;  (4)  To  draw  attention  to 
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one  or  tw^o  sabjects,  which  hare  hitherto  been  bat  slightlj 
Botioed . .  .  eepeoally  the  connection  of  the  geography  ana  the 
mythology,  and  tiie  etymology  of  Greek  names  of  places."  On 
all  the  points  Mr.  Tojser  has  mnch  to  say,  well  worth  reading,  and 
says  it  in  a  dear  and  graceful  style.  It  is  when  dealing  wiw  the 
first  and  fourth  that  his  path  is  the  least  well-wom,  and  here 
especially  the  younger  student  will  have  most  reason  to  be  grate- 
fdl  It  is  true  that  on  the  subject  of  etjrmology,  Mx.  Tozer  has 
not  much  to  add  to  that  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  great  work 
of  Professor  George  Gurtius,  '' master  of  the  old  and  new,  safest 
and  surest  of  guides,"  as  he  has  been  well  called, — Whelped  out 
occasionally  by  his  famous  brother's  elaborate  PtU^onnesus 
and  his  smaller  occasional  essays.  But  the  material  has  been 
gathered  with  great  care,  sifted  with  a  sound  philological  caution^ 
and  arranged  with  a  welcome  clearness,  so  that  the  English  reader 
is  laid  under  no  small  debt  of  sratitude.  In  the  Ninth  Lecture^ 
''  On  the  Connection  between  Greek  Geography  and  Greek  My- 
thology," Mr.  Tozer  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  any 
worthy  predecessor,  and  the  whole  of  the  lecture  is  not  only  sounds 
but  remarkably  fresh  and  original.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  ia 
one  to  be  very  heartily  commended  to  the  attention,  not  only  of 
classical  students,  but  of  all  who  find  any  interest  in  the  wonder- 
ful land 

*'  Where  each  old  poetio  f oimtAm 
Inspiration  breathes  aronnd." 

It  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  by  weU-choeen  trandations  of 
the  passages  quoted  from  ancient  authors,  and  supphed  with  an 
excellent  map,  printed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  plates  engraved  for  Mr.  Murray's  magnificent  Biblical 
and  Classical  Atlas. 

Darwvniem  and  Deeigtif  or  Creation  by  EviJMlion.    By  G. 

St.    Clair,    F.G.S.,    &c.      London:    Hodder    and 

Btonghton.    1878. 
What  is  Darmnism  f    By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh.    1874. 

We  commend  these  books  to  students  of  theology.  They  are 
valuable  from  the  contrasts  they  present.  They  are  bol^  written 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  but  the  former  accepts  the  great 
modem  theories,  and  shows  how  they  may  be  hannonised  with 
Bevelation.  The  other  repudiates  natural  selection,  contends  that, 
as  a  theory,  it  does  not  rest  upon  facts,  and  therefore  rejecte  it. 
They  are  both  well  written,  and  will  give  the  perplexed  student 
a  fair  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides,  and  so  far  judging  for 
himself. 
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Ancient  Clasncsfor  English  Readers.     Edited  by  the  Bev. 

W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.    Vol.. XX.    Edinburgh:  W. 

Blackwood  and  Sons.    1874. 
The  Oreek  Anthology.    By  Lord  Neayes. 

With  the  present  yolume,  Mr.  Collins  brings  to  a  dose  his 
series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  EngUsh  Beaders.     We  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  decision  to  which  he  has  come  to  terminate  here 
his  editorial  labours.     To  the  twenty-one  authors  whose  works 
have  furnished  the  subjects  for  the  httle  volumes  which  we  haye 
welcomed  from  time  to  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  add  any 
others  admitting  of  a  popular  and  yet  sdiolarly  and  adequate 
treatment.    We  should  have  liked  to  see  the  experiment  tried 
with  Aristotle  as  well  as  Plato.     It  is  true  that  the  writings  of 
*'  the  master  of  those  who  know  "  contain  more  that  would  have 
to  be  passed  over  lightly  in  such  a  series  as  the  present  than  was 
found  to  be  the  case  with  tlie  Academic  philosopher;  his  logical 
works  and,  to  a  large  extent,  his  treatises  on  natural  history  could 
haidly  be  made  to  contribute  much  of  any  general  interest  or 
yalue :  but  surely  the  Ethics  and  the  Politics,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Ehetoric  and  the  Poetics,  supply  much   more  attractive 
material  than  the  The^tetus  and  the  Philebus.     The  subject  of 
life  in  Bome,  again,  is  by  no  means  so  exhaustively  treated  in  the 
▼ohmid  on  Juvenal  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  adding  much 
from  Martial ;  while  the  fact  that  his  epigrams  cdTespond  much 
more  nearly  than  those  of  the  Oreek  Anihohgy  to  the  modem 
notions  of  the  requirements  of  such  compositions,  would  have 
made  them  all  the  more  welcome  to  the  English  reader.     Arch- 
bishop Trench's  charming  lectures  on  Plutaroh  perhaps  preclude 
all  rivalry;  otherwise  no  author  would  have  lent  himself  more 
readily  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Collins  has  undertaken.    The 
Boman  Elegy,  again,  second-rate  as  are  undoubtedly  its  poetteal 
merits,  forms  so  important  and,  in  some  respects,  instructive  a 
part  of  Latin  literature,  that  we  cannot  but  re^t  its  total 
omusion.  But  it  is  ill  manners  looking  a  gift  horse  m  the  mouth, 
and  we  feel  mudi  more  inclined  to  thank  Mr.  Collins  for  that 
which  he  has  done  for  us,  than  to  complain  of  anything  that  may 
have  been  left  undone.    We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  repeat,  on  the 
eondttsion  of  the  series,  the  warm  commendation  that  we  have 
given  to  many  of  the  volumes  as  they  have  successively  appeared. 
It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  there  should  have  been  inequalities 
in  a  series  produced  by  so  many  contributors ;  but,  as  a  mle,  the 
writers  have  been  thoroughly  competent,  and  in  some  cases,  pre- 
vioody  distinguished  for  their  fEuniliarity  with  the  author  with 
whom  they  have  undertaken  to  deal.    The  plan  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  it  has  been  worthily  carried  out.  And  not  only  for  those 
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''general  readers''  for  whom  they  have  been  especially  intended,  bnt 
even  for  more  advanced  scholars,  Mr.  Collms's  volumes  will  be 
found  extremely  useful.  We  would  especially  recommend  them  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  where  it  has  been  too  often  the  custom 
to  set  boys  down  to  the  study  of  a  fragment  of  an  author,  with 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  parts  of  the  work  which  precede  and  follow 
it.  If  this  should  be  done  with  any  of  the  authors  of  whom  Mr. 
Collins  and  his  collaborateurs  have  treated,  it  will  be  less  ex- 
cusable than  ever. 

As  to  the  volume  more  especially  under  notice,  we  must  confess 
that  it  somewhat  disappoints  us.  Lord  Neaves's  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  sparkling  verse  and  sensible  lectures  is  so  deservedly 
high,  that  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  feebleness  and  com- 
monplace of  much  of  the  writing  which  connects  the  specimens 
extracted  from  the  Anthology.  But  the  charm  of  many  of  the 
exquisite  little  "flowers"  gathered  from  the  poesy  of  a  thousand 
years  is  such,  and  the  number  of  meritorious  versions  of  them, 
from  which  an  editor  may  choose,  so  great,  that  blemishes  &r 
greater  than  those  which  disfigure  Lord  Neaves's  own  portion  of 
the  work,  would  not  prevent  the  volume  from  being  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  series,  of  which  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  least  successful  volumes. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Gray.  A  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Edited  by  Henry  Glassford  Bell.  Glasgow : 
James  MaclehosOi  Publisher  to  the  University.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  and  Go.    1874. 

The  name  of  David  Gray  seems  to  be  doomed  to  connection 
with  sorrowful  issues.  Snatched  away  himself  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  his  works  have  at  length  fallen  under  i£e 
editorial  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Glassford  BeU,  who  "  passed  away 
in  the  vigorous  fulness  of  his  years,"  within  a  week  after  he  had 
been  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  present  volume.  That  this 
new  edition  of  the  young  Scot's  verses  has  lost  much  by  the 
death  of  the  editor  we  have  no  doubt ;  for  althou^  he  had 
already  selected  what  new  pieces  he  thought  worthy  of  being 
added  to  the  former  collected  edition,  had  rearranged  the  whole, 
and  had  finally  revised  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  it  was,  we 
are  told,  his  intention  to  prefix  a  memoir  and  criticism.  Instead 
of  this  intended  prefatory  matter,  the  publishers  have  given,  as 
an  appendix,  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bell  in  July,  1865,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  monument  erected  to  David  Gray's  memory 
in  the  "  Auld  Aisle  "  burying-ground  at  Kirkintilloch.  We  think 
Mr.  Bell,  like  Lord  Houghton  and  some  others,  much  overrates 
David  Gray,  who^  though  he  has  left  behind  him  some  pretty 
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enongh  rerses,  does  not  appear  to  as  to  have  been  a  man  of 
nnmiHtakable  genius.  He  might,  if  he  had  lived,  have  -written 
fine  poetry ;  but  equally  he  might  not;  and  his  observation  that, 
if  he  Uved,  he  meant  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
always  struck  us  as  the  conceit  of  a  weakling  rather  than  the 
strong  confidence  of  a  genius.  However,  we  are  glad  to  see  his 
works  collected  again  into  a  pretty  volume,  such  as  will  help  to 
keep  them  in  mind  if  the  public  mean  to  adopt  his  latest  editor's 
view,  that  they  are  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  show  which  of  the  pieces  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time.    This  is  a  grave  omission. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  RobeH  Buchanan.  Vol.  I.,  Ballads 
and  Bomances ;  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  65,  Gornhill,  and  12, 
Paternoster-row.    1874. 

One  of  the  best  known  pieces  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Buchanan's  Poetical  JForks  is  the  address  "  To  David  in 
Heaven,"  the  David  of  which  is  none  other  than  poor  David 
Gray.     But  though  these  verses  are  among  the  best  known  they 
are  also  among  the  least  worth  knowing, — their  chief  value  being 
the  witness  they  bear  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not  the  only  person 
who  is  over-estimated  by  Mr.  Buchanan.    The  issue  of  a  collected, 
classified,  remodelled  edition  of  the  works  in  verse  and  prose  of 
a  barely-recognised  fourth-rate  writer  like  Mr.  Buchanan  is  of 
itself   somewhat    ludicrous ;    but  when    supplemented  by  an 
engraved  portrait  and  particulars  of  the  writers  family  history,  it 
beo[>mes  more  decidedly  ludicrous ;  and  one  almost  marvels  at 
the  self-assertion  even  of  one  whose  antecedents  scarcely  left 
room  to  marvel  at  anything  which  his  egotism  and  bad  taste 
might  bring  about.     A  selection  from  the  best  things  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  works  might  well  find  a  place  in  our  collection  of 
contemporary  poetiy ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  (at  least  nothing 
published  under  his  name)  of  any  importance,  and  the  air  of 
importance  he  endeavours  to  give  to  his  verses  by  classification, 
new  "  tags,"  and  so  on,  results  only  in  larger  failure.    To  pick 
the  best  of  the  wheat  out  of  many  volumes  mainly  made  up 
of  chaff  were  wise  enough ;  but  to  try  to  persuade  us  that  au 
tins  chaff  is  wheat  and  of  a  good  qudity,  is  simply  foolishness ; 
and  we  are  realljr  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan  giving  so  bad 
a  chance  to  what  is  really  worth  reading  in  his  work  of  the  past 
few  years. 

In  a  note,  the  writer  tells  us  that  the  Collection  is  to  include 
all  his  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  his  "  maturer 
judgment  does  not  approve ;  '  and  the  implication  is  that  his 
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*'  matiinr  judflment"  does  approve  of  all  that  ii  here.  This  is  to 
be  regretted^  because  much  is  so  bad  that  it  leaves  bat  little 
hope  at  anjadrantage  to  the  reading  public  to  be  reaped  through 
mj^bority  ci  Mr.  Budianan's  judgment,  even  if  he  goes  on  living 
and  ^'judging"  till  he  is  a  hundred.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
see  that  his  ja(k;ment  is  now  sufficiently  matured  to  recognise 
that  it  is  adnussibie  for  a  modem  poet  to  write  such  veraes  as 

*'  I  hftTo  come  from  s  mjBtieal  Lftnd  of  light 
To  a  Stra&ge  Conatry ; 
Th«  Land  I  hay*  left  ia  forgotten  quite 
In  the  Land  I  see." 

It  is  not  long  since,  in  acting  the  part  of  "  Thomas  Maitland," 
Mr.  Buchanan  poked  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  certain  better-known 
authors  than  hiinself,  on  account  of  the  necessity  to  depart  from 
ordinary  prose  pronunciation  in  verses  of  similar  construction;  but 
his  "  maturer  judgment/'  brought  to  bear  on  the  productions  of 
his  own  mind,  sees  notking  ludicrous  in  the  old  ballad  style  of 
the  line — 

Td  ft  Btrange  |  cdon^ree, 

as  it  must  be  scanned  and  pronounced  here.  We  note,  more- 
over, that  in  the  two  divisions  of  Volume  L,  under  the  heads  of 
'' Ballads  and  Bomances"  and  "Ballads  and  Poems  of  Lifey" 
the  leniency  of  "maturer  judgment"  is  extended  throughout  to 
this  and  other  characteristics  found  specially  objectionable  by 
« Thomas  Maitland/'  attacking  the  poetic  rivsds  of  Bobert 
Buchanan. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  this  reclassification  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's volumes  of  verse,  namely,  the  opportunity  it  gives  those 
readers  who  care  to  form  an  opinion  about  him,  of  doing  so 
without  much  troubla  The  first  volume  shows  him  at  his^  best 
and  at  his  worst,  and  at  most  of  his  intermediate  levels.  Tlie 
ballad  of  "Judas  Iscariot ''  is  an  admirable  poem  of  a  few  pages, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  its  goodness  is  all  Mr.  Buchanan's  own. 
"  Meg  Blane  "  and  "  The  Scaith  o'  Battle  "  stand  midway  between 
the  l^t  and  the  worst :  both  have  much  good  human  feeling  in 
them,  borrowed,  of  course,  from  no  one ;  but  both  have  also 
technical  tricks  badly  imitated  from  greater  authors ;  and  both 
are  marked  by  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ruling  vices— the  vice  of 
voluminousness.  Then,  at  the  other  pole,  we  have  the  "  Address 
to  David  Gray,"  which  we  should  pronounce  as  bad  as  possible, 
had  not  Mr.  Buchanan  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  ao  worse 
in  the  execrable  "BaUad  of  Persephone." 
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Poems.    By  Hnnier  DoddB.     London:  Provost  and  Co; 
1874. 

The  larger  part  of  this  Tolame  conaists  of  rersified  legends  of 
SomiBh  saintBy  and  is  an  instalment  of  a  series  of  poems  on 
**  Saints'  Days  for  the  Year,"  on  which  the  author  is  engaged. 
Mr.  Dodds  tells  these  old  Church  tales  in  graceful,  animated  lines ; 
while  the  dreamy,  ascetic  sentimentalism  fostered  by  Bomish 
culture  enables  him  to  present  his  subjects  in  that  tender,  solemn, 
ecclesiastical  form,  in  which  alone,  perhaps,  they  could  be  made 
tolerable  as  matter  for  |K>etic  treatment.  He  undoubtedly 
possesses  considerable  poetic  faculty,  but  he  lacks,  as  yet,  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  self-reliant  thou^t,  and  the  truth  and  strength 
of  feeling  which  can  be  evoked  omy  by  much  study  of  things  as 
they  are  in  the  real  world.  Of  the  earlier  poems,  two  strike  na 
as  noteworthy  for  their  fine  embodiment  of  die  brave,  simplo 
spirit  of  the  old  English  ballad,  so  admirably  suited  to  that 
class  of  subjects.  They  are  ''Sir  Ulfric  and  His  Lady"  and 
"  A  Knight  in  Prison  SingetL"  The  little  hymn,  too,  m  the 
story  of  St.  Genevieve,  sung  by  the  sorrowing  crowd  in  the 
church,  is  noticeable  for  its  sweet,  devotional,  pathos;  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  well  set  to  music.  We  close  this  notice  by 
quoting  it,  not  as  a  tail  specimen  ot  the  author's  powers,  but  for 
its  own  sake. 

*(  When  {he  tide  of  war  oatbnratiiig, 

Drowns  in  blood  the  smiling  plain, 
Vain  the  deeds  of  brarest  heroes, 

Swords  and  bncklers — aU  are  Tain. 
Be  onr  buckler,  Thou  whose  pity 

Bore  the  shame  npon  the  tree : 
lian  of  sorrows  1  in  onr  soirows 

We  can  only  tnuit  in  Thee. 

"On  the  darkly  hearing  billows 

Thon  didst  walk,  and  they  were  still ; 
Thon  canst  stay  the  proud  inrader, 

He  is  servant  to  Thy  wiU. 
Thou  alone  art  King  of  nations — 

Lord  of  death  or  yictory : 
Han  of  sorrows !  in  onr  sorrows 

We  ean  only  trust  in  Thee. 

<<0!  subdue  our  hearts' rebeUioa, 

That  we  faint  not  or  repine, 
Nought  of  evil  can  befall  us, 

That  comes  down  from  hand  of  Thine. 
Hay  we,  like  Thy  great  disciple, 

Meet  Thee  on  the  swelling  sea: 
Han  of  sorrows !  in  our  sorrows 

We  can  only  tnut  hi  Thee." 
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Congregational  Hiitoryy  1667-1700,  in  relation  to  Con^- 
temporaneous  EventSy  and  the  Conflict  for  Freedom, 
Purity  and  Independence.  By  John  Waddington, 
D.D.    London:  Longmans.    1874. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Waddin^n's  CongregaiionaJ  History  from 
1200-1567,  will  not  1)6  Burprised  to  meet  with  a  portly  octavo 
volume  of  some  700  pages  from  the  same  pen  characterised  by  the 
same  laborious  research.  The  precursor  of  the  present  work  embraced 
a  more  extensive  range,  both  as  regards  time  and  place,  in  the 
endeavour  to  trace  in  the  various  states  of  Europe  the  existence 
during  the  Middle  Ages  of  congregational  principles  originating 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  show  that  their  maintenance 
and  application  were  clearlv  discernible  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  great  Eeformers,  both  before  and  at  the  Reformation. 

The  volume  before  us  traverses  England  and  America,  casting 
a  brief  glance  at  Holland,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  Pella,  of  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted  Dissent  in  this  age.  It  lacks  the  interest 
attaching  to  a  record  of  the  stirring  scenes  enacted  in  the  earlier 
half  of  we  16th  century  on  the  sta^e  of  religious  history.  Closely 
interwoven  as  they  are,  it  is  the  political  rather  than  the  religious 
history  of  this  later  period  which  absorbs  our  chief  interest  The 
struggle  is  not  now  between  the  gross  darkness  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  Gospel  light  rekindled  and  diffused  by  Protestantism;  the 
question,  is  whether  that  light,  acknowledged  by  the  great  estates 
of  the  realm,  shall  only  be  allowed  to  reach  die  people  through 
the  artificial  media  of  Church  ceremonies,  by  the  aid  of  episcopal 
organisation  and  priestly  intercession,  or  be  permitted  to  strike 
its  penetrating  beams  direct  from  heaven  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  point  of  departure  chosen  is  the  year  of  the 
constitution  of  Richard  Fitz's  Church  in  the  Bridewell  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  first  Church  of  the  Congregational  order  at 
the  English  Reformation  of  which  we  have  information.  To  the 
restoration  of  property  under  Mary,  and  the  exalted  notions  of 
royal  prero^tive  entertained  by  the  last  of  the  Tudors  and  her 
two  immediate  successors  of  the  Stuart  line,  were  due  the  per- 
sistence and  active  development  of  Puritanism,  and  especially  of 
that  form  of  Puritanism  the  history  of  which,  under  many  names. 
Dr.  Waddington  has  undertaken  to  relate.  The  refugees  on  th& 
Continent,  who  escaped  the  fires  of  Smithfield  under  Mary,  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  Continental  refoim,  and  with  it  the 
tendency  to  a  democratic  Church  order,  the  maturity  of  which  it. 
was  for  Elizabeth  to  accomplish  by  instrumentalities  strangely 
akin  to  those  employed  by  her  sister.  Constrained  exile,  banish- 
ment, imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  were  the  appointed  order 
of  things  under  that  sagacious  Queen,  her  hypocritical  successor^ 
and  his  ill-fated  son.    Li  Grindal^  Bancroft,  Whitgifb  and  Laud^ 
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these  rulers  found  men  willing  to  undertake  the  pleasing  office  of 
persecutor,  not  loath  to  contemn  the  liberty  of  the  subject  so  as 
to  gain  the  favour  of  their  sovereign  or  accomplish  their  own 
ecclesiastical  projects.  But  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber, 
Proclamation  and  so-called  Legal  Process,  Conferences  that  were 
never  meant  to  decide  anything,  and  Concessions,  only  granted  to 
be  immediately  withdrawn,  served  but  to  give  volume  and  impetus 
to  the  wave  which  was  to  submerge  crowned  and  mitred  heads 
together. 

The  earlier  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
history  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  those  who  passed  under 
the  name  of  Brownists,  Separatists,  Barrowists,  &c.,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  the  objects 
they  were  resolv^  to  effect,  and  to  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  such  places  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Southwark,  Islington,  Gainsborough,  and  Exeter — a  histoiy  of 
"units"  which  the  subject  from  its  very  nature  involves.  Dr. 
Waddington  sets  the  dark  designs  of  the  Papal  emissaries  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  hearty  loyalty  of  these  simple  men. 
A  Memorial  addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
deserves  to  be  thus  brought  to  light : — 

'' Marvel  not,  then,  at  our  state;  but  pity  us  and  help  us, 
wherein  you  know  it  to  be  amiss.  Behold  a  people  wholly  bent 
and  devoted  to  serve  the  God  of  heaven  in  that  course  which 
they  may  perceive  to  be  most  tending  to  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness. If  your  Honours  and  Worships  can  brin^  any  to  show  us 
that  we  shall  do  more  true  service  to  our  God,  our  Queen  and 
country,  by  coming  to  the  parish  assemblies,  verily,  we  will 
hearken  to  them  without  obstinacy  and  go,  that  some  of  you 
would  be  the  witnesses  and  judges.  Alas  !  it  is  not  our  worldly 
ease  to  be  thus  tossed  as  we  are.  It  is  not  only  this  matter  of 
conscience  that  causeth  all  our  sufferings  and  your  troubles  with 
us.  Wherefore  for  Christ's  sake,  whose  true  subjects  we  are;  for 
England's  sake,  whose  loving  countrymen  we  remain ;  and  for  the 
honour  of  your  own  names  and  health  of  your  own  souls,  let  no 
man  cause  you  to  fix  your  eyes  and  thoughts  wholly  upon  our 
supposed  faults ;  but  rather  upon  some  merciful  means  whereby 
this  our  too  much  heat  may  be  cooled  and  tempered,  if  it  be 
advised,  in  all  meekness  and  love.  How  1  As  becameth  them  thai 
wmld  spend  their  blood  against  the  Pope  and  Spanish  King,  &c!^ 

**  That  such  was  not  the  sentiment  of  intolerant  bigotry,"  Dr. 
Waddington  adds,  "will  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will  carefully 
look  into  the  original  documents  tliat  reveal  the  designs  of  the 
Papacy  in  conjunction  with  Uie  Spaniards."  "  Then  follows  the 
scheme  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that '  in  no  toay  shtndd  liberty  of  religion  be  permitted  to  any  person 
or  to  any  Christian  Carnn 
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Dr.  Waddington  does  not  rest  his  claim  for  a  hearing  on  any 
beauties  of  style.  The  pictnresque  finds  no  place  in  his  narratlTeL 
He  is  concerned  simply  with  the  statement  of  evidence,  oral  and 
written,  which  is  left  to  produce  its  own  effect.  The  story  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  if  we  except  a  few  added  details  of  the  initiation 
of  the  scheme,  is  told  by  the  simple  but  manly  "relation"  of 
OoYemor  Bradford.  Such  a  plan,  while  it  detracts  from  the 
charm  of  a  narrative,  conduces  to  the  faithful  delineation  of 
character,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  accounts  of  John  Parry  and 
Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  In  the  former  case.  Dr. 
Waddington  quotes  in  his  letter  to  his  wife  his  confession  of  fiuth, 
his  statement  to  the  judges,  proposals  for  a  conference,  valedictory 
address  to  the  Church,  and  his  appeal  followed  by  a  protestation 
to  Lord  Burghley,  with  the  eood  result  of  enabling  us  to  compre- 
hend thoroughly  the  man's  character.  The  contnuy  effect  is  ^ro-. 
duced  by  a  perusal  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  Puritan  coloniw- 
tion.  We  wander  hopelessly  among  sermons,  articles,  dialogues, 
letters  of  spiritual  counsel,  addresses  and  confessions  of  &ith. 
Dr.  Waddi]:^^n  might  be  writing  the  History  of  Religion. 

Coming  to  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  our 
author  declining  for  a  singular  reason  the  task  of  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  organisation.  "  We  cannot  enter  into  the  labyrinth 
of  Bepublican  politics.  The  intention  of  the  Protector  was  to 
meet  the  ecclesiastical  emergency  in  the  best  and  most  impartial 
manner.  But  there  is  ample  proof  that  Ministers  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  State  were  placed  in  a  most  unhappy  position." 
Then  follows  a  treatment  of  the  subject  after  the  '^  unit "  fashion, 
after  which  a  review  is  taken  of  the  contest  between  the  early 
Quakers  and  their  opponents.  Of  the  controversial  writings  dT 
l^e  former,  he  says,  "  They  are  often  so  confosed  and  vituperfttive 
that  it  is  difficult  either  to  understand  their  meaning,  or  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  them  to  others.'' 

All  this  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  labyrinth  of  the  Common- 
wealth Dr.  Waddington  should  be  quite  competent  to  tread,  and 
when  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  ''The  most  z^dous 
Liberationist  might  leam  somedung  from  the  experiment  of 
partial  disestablinmient  without  complete  disendowment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  chaos  of  the  Commonwealth,"  we  expected  something 
more  than  this  withdrawal  Whether  weariness  of  his  task,  or 
the  fear  of  passiog  the  limit  of  a  single  volume^  withheld  hun, 
we  find  a  very  meagre  treatment  of  t^t  eventful  period  wfaidi 
immediately  succeeded  the  Sestoration.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  1661,  which  followed  Yenner^s  insurrec- 
tion, and  put  an  end  to  all  liberty  of  public  worship  and  confined 
it  within  the  walls  of  the  parish  church. 

There  are  defects  in  the  volume  which  are  palpable  even  to  the 
ordinary  reader.      Quotation   follows   quotation   without   the 
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SB^teet  doe  to  the  Booree  from  which  thej'are  dmTad.  The 
arenoes  that  are  giyen  are  of  a  most  insufficient  description. 
The  documents  referred  to  are  mnltifiuions ;  State  Papers  and 
Historical  MSS.,  printed  books,  Chnrch  and  Corporation  records; 
but  -without  a  faithful  system  of  references  the  value  of  the  book 
is  greatly  duninished.  A  ''correspondent  of  the  period"  is 
sometimes  our  only  authority  for  a  page  of  print.  Again, 
quotations  printed  for  the  most  part  in  smaller  type  continually 
run  into  the  text  of  the  work ;  and  the  love  of  inverted  commas 
and  parentheses  amounts  almost  to  a  mania,  e.g.  ''  thereabout" 
(p.  23),  "beloved"  (p.  128),  "exiles"  (p.  119),  "let "(hindrance), 
(p.  128),  &C.  In  the  citation  from  Milton's  Areopagiika,  j^.  434-89, 
there  are  at  least  six  errors. 

Despite  blemishes  of  style  and  arrangement,  the  volume  before 
us  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
After  patient  delving  in  many  soils,  Dr.  Waddineton  has  pre- 
sented us  with  treasures  of  historical  evidence  of  great  worth. 
"  The  witnesses  are  allowed  to  appear  in  regular  succession  in 
their  proper  garb,  and  to  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own 
manner."  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  grateful 
to  Dr.  Waddington  for  this  attempt  to  bring  to  li^t  the  less 
known  facts  of  Congregationalism. 

EccleaioBiical  History  of  England.  The  Church  of  the  Revo- 
lution.  By  Jobjx  Stonghioxii  D.D.  London :  Hodder 
and  StoBghton.    1874. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  History  is  of  very  great  inte- 
rest and  value.  It  deals  with  a  period  of  remarkable  importance. 
When  the  word  "  Bevolution"  accurately  represents  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  there  will  be  much  to  attract  the  thoughtful  reader.  The 
civil  aspect  of  the  English  Revolution  has  been  sufficiently 
sketched  by  Macaulay;  and  now,  under  Dr.  Stou^ton's  guid- 
ance, we  are  invited  to  survey  its  ecclesiastical  side.  When 
we  say  that  this  volume  _gyes  us  a  Dissenter^s  view  of  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  William  111.,  we  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  writer's  impartiality.  Upon  the  whole,  the  history 
is  written  with  £umess ;  still  it  is  not  impossible  to  discover  the 
direction  in  which  the  narrator^s  imnpathies  lie.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  very  readable  style,  and  the  narrative  is  frequently 
enlivened  by  well-drawn  pictures  of  places  and  men.  We  have 
been  specially  struck  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scenes  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  last  days  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  were  spent. 
No  doubt  all  this  picturesque  writing  is  an  abomination  to  the 
soul  of  Diyasdust ;  but  readers  heartily  welcome  it.  Sometimes^ 
however.  Dr.  Stoughton  errs  in  this  respect ;  the  names  of  certain 
places  are  to  him  mighty  spells,  conjunng  up  the  spirits  of  tha 
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past)  and  his  recollections  becoming  bewildering.  For  instance, 
we  meet  with  such  a  sentence  as  this : — **  At  Newcastle  and  Hull — 
ground  covered  by  Commonwealth  memories — demonstrations 
occurred  in  favour  of  a  free  Parliament  In  the  fine  old  market- 
place at  Norwich — ^aboundine  in  Puritan  associations — ^the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  addressed  the  Mayor  and  citizens,  and  talked  of 
securing  law,  liberty,  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Just  after- 
wards, the  townsmen  of  King^s  Lynn — ^where  one  meets  with  the 
shades  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester — ^responded 
to  the  Duke  in  a  strain  like  his  own  "  (p.  50).  A  very  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  ignorance  of  "  Commonwealth  memories"  and 
'^Puritan  associations"  is  apt  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
reader^s  mind  on  perusing  such  sentences,  and  some  time  passes 
before  he  can  forgive  the  author  and  his  recollections.  The 
sketches  of  the  meetings  of  Convocation  in  the  year  1701  are 
very  spirited.  Dr.  Stoughton's  pen  moves  freely  when  describing 
the  quarrels  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses.  The  restless  figure 
of  Atterbury  darts  across  the  page,  and  more  than  once  a  stam- 
pede of  ''  wild"  clerics  is  witnessed.  We  fear  that  the  task  of 
describing  these  ecclesiastical  hurlyburlies  is  a  congenial  one; 
we  fancv  that  we  catch  the  twinkle  of  the  Dissenter^s  eye  as  he 
writes  the  following  lines : — "  The  clergy  on  the  20th  of  January 
assembled  early  in  the  cold  nave  of  the  Abbey,  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  prayers  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  thence  they 
returned  to  Henry  YIL's  Chapel,  where  they  found  the  fioor 
matted  and  curtains  hung — no  small  comfort  on  a  frosty  morning. 
If  their  feet  were  as  warm  as  their  tempers,  they  had  no  reason 
to  complain,  for  no  sooner  had  they  talken  their  places  than  it 
was  proposed  to  have  prayers  over  again  by  themselves,  to  show 
their  independence."  The  volume  is  made  of  especial  value  by 
the  insertion  of  extracts  from  comparatively  unknown  local 
Church  histories,  and  by  the  final  chapters  on  religious  societies 
and  the  condition  of  the  Nonconformists. 

Dr.  Stoughton  has  done  good  service  by  his  description  of  the 
attempt  at  Comprehension  in  the  year  1689.  In  a  time  of  Revo- 
lution many  precedents  are  examined  and  abolished,  or  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  In  the  English 
Bevolution  the  condition  of  the  Church  was  so  examined,  and  a 
very  interesting  attempt  was  made  to  amend  its  form.  In  the 
French  Bevolution  the  examination  led  to  a  detennination  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  Fortunately  we  were  saved  from  such 
"blind  hysterics."  The  leaders  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
order  to  reconcile  Nonconfonnists,  took  into  grave  consideration 
their  grievances.  They  learned  that  the  dimculties  in  the  way 
of  union  lay,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  and 
so,  after  a  Bill  had  passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  question.    The  Book  of 
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Oommon  Prayer  was  subjected  to  rigid  criticism,  and,  as  a  result, 
it  was  discovered  that  about  six  hundred  alterations  ought  to  ba 
made  therein, ''  even  if,''  as  Dr.  Stillingfleet  affirmed,  "  there  were 
no  Dissenters,  as  they  would  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice." This  scheme,  that  seemed  to  promise  so  well,  finally 
perished  amidst  the  controversies  of  Convocation.  The  whole 
account  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists. Macaulay  has  assigned  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  that  does  not  limit  the  blame  to  the  clergy ;  but  Dr. 
Stoughton  seems  to  repudiate  the  charge.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Macaulay  suggests  that  there  was  no  real  desire  on  the  part 
of  Nonconformist  ministers  to  become  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
According  to  his  theory,  Comprehension  was  looked  upon  by 
them  as  a  terrible  disaster.  He  describes  the  comfort  of  the 
popular  Presbyterian  minister  with  touching  effusiveness : — ''  The 
best  broadcloth  from  Blackwell  Hall  and  the  best  poultry  from 
Leadenhall  MaVket  were  frequently  lefb  at  his  door.  .  .  .  While  a 
waiting  woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help  meet  for  a 
ehaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the  Established  Church,  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  opulent  citizens  were  supposed  to  belong,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  Nonconformist  pastors."  What  wonder, 
tiien,  that  these  fortunate  men  objected  to  be  comprehended  9 
We  quite  agree  with  the  historian's  conclusion : — "  He  might, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  naturally  wish  to  be  left  where  he 
was."  Dr.  Stoughton  demurs  to  this.  He  says : — ''  Selfishness 
has  been  assigned  as  a  motive.  The  balance  of  temporal  advan- 
tages certainly  inclined  on  the  side  of  a  nationallv  endowed 
Church,  rich  in  tithes  and  other  revenues,  richer  still  in  rank 
and  prestige.  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that,  except  in  very  rare 
instances  indeed,  an  eye  to  income  retained  men  in  Nonconformist 
positions.  Beyond  aQ  doubt,  had  Dissenting  ministers  been  gene- 
rally zealous  in  supporting  the  measure,  they  would  have  been 
charged  by  their  neighbours  with  looking  after  the  loaves  and 
fishes"  (p.  111).  The  force  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  miti- 
gated by  anotner  which  occurs  on  p.  330  : — **  At  that  time,  a 
mean-looking  parsonage  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception :  and 
even  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  though  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Boyalty,  the  vicarage  is  described  as  having  been  of  a 
very  humble  character,  with  lattice  windows.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  livings  were  very  poor,  some  as  low  as  £14  or  £15 
.  per  annum.  Wedey's  first  income  was  £30  a  year  from  a  curacy 
in  London ;  and  if  so  small  a  sum  was  paid  in  the  metropolis 
what  must  it  have  been  in  some  of  the  provinces  t  The  pitiful 
condition  of  clergymen  under  Charles  II.  could  have  undergone 
no  great  improvement  under  William  HI."  We  think  that  the 
reasons  of  milure  will  have  to  be  sought  in  another  direction. 
It  seems  to  us  that  well-meaning,  charitable  men,  in  their  attempts 
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«t  '^Oamprehaiision,*'  overlook  the  neoessity  of  hnmau  nattue  for 
diTerae  expresBionB  of  the  religious  Hfe. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  these  days  of  fiJse  liberalism,  Dr. 
Stoughton  takes  up  a  decided  position  on  the  Protestant  question. 
In  commenting  upon  the"  succession"  theory,  he  says : — "A Popish 
claimant  is  the  subject  of  another  and  an  ambitious  power,  which 
associates  temporal  with  spiritual  authority,  and  exercises  assumed 
prerogatives  alter  an  elastic  fashion  which  can  contract  or  expand 
them  with  exquisite  cunning,  as  fear  darkens  or  as  hope  brightens 
the  prospect  of  futurity.  A  Eoman  Catholic  sovereign  is  in- 
volved in  complications  intolerable  to  a  Protestant  people,  with  a 
history  full  of  warning  against  foreign  interference. .  . .  Taught 
by  the  stor^  of  the  past,  our  ancestors  guarded  ajgainst  Eomish 
intermeddling ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  fortunes  of  this  country  that^ 
acting  on  this  maxim,  our  fathers  did  not,  in  a  fit  of  blind  gene- 
rosity, mistaken  for  justice,  open,  or  keep  open,  a  door  of  mischief 
which,  in  some  perilous  hour,  it  might  be  impossible  to  shut" 

We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  next  volume 
of  Dr.  Stoughton's  History,  in  which  he  hopes  to  deal  with  Hie 
great  religious  movements  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Higher  Life :  its  Reality ^  Experience,  and  Destiny.  By 
James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.  ^(iniBter  of  Brixton  In- 
dependent Ghnrch.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co.    1874. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  lead  some  to  look  for  a  different  dass 
of  subjects  from  those  which  it  contains.  The  term  **  Higher 
Life,"  used  by  Mr.  Brown,  has  by  some  been  made  synonymous 
with  a  certain  state  of  religious  experience,  and  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase  in  a  restricted  sense  may,  per- 
haps, be  disappointed  as  they  glance  through  the  list  of  topics 
here  dealt  witL  A  further  consideration  will  remind  them  of 
the  varied  and  ever>multiplying  types  of  Christian  thon^xt  and 
excellence,  and  the  manifold  operations  of  the  ''same  Spirit." 
'  As  the  initial  crisis  in  the  Christian  life  comes  in  the  same  way 
to  perhaps  no  two  men,  while  the  same  diange,  in  its  essential 
principles,  passes  over  all  who  are ''bom  of  the  Spirit^"  so,  in 
rising  to  the  higher  stages  of  Christian  experience,  the  complete 
consecration,  the  deepened  insight,  the  mtenser  realisation  of 
truth  and  more  diffused  interpenetration  of  the  life  witii  its 
principles  will  find  in  men  of  different  temperament,  thought, 
and  education  very  different  expressicm.  "Me  that  increaaiBth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow''  may  have  been  the  conchision  of 
a  disappointed  man.  Our  author  shows  us  that  he  who  increases 
knowledge  or  developes  any  of  the  powers  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
creases sorrow — a  sorrow,  it  may  be,  so  chastened  and  refined  as 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  bitterness ;  a  sorrow,  it  maj  be,  which 
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AaD  pan  in  its  tnm  into  more  ezqnisite  joj — but  Borrow  stilL 
*'  Te  shall  be  sorrowful ...  Ye  now,  therefore,  have  sorrow,'* 
were  the  words  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  to  His  followers,  while  in 
the  same  breath  He  gave  the  illustration  which  showed  that  of 
saoh  travail-pangs  great  things  should  be  bom. 

And  this  leads  us  to  savthat  the  spirit  which  breathes  through 
this  book  is  thoroughly  Christian.  It  presupposes,  for  its  full 
effect,  a  soul  more  or  less  prepared  for  its  lessons,  prepared  by  the 
discipline  of  life,  and  the  earnest,  brooding  thought  such  disci- 
pline engenders ;  but  to  such  a  reader  its  truth  will  abundantly 
conunend  itself.  And  none  but  a  follower  of  Christ,  so  disci- 
plined, so  earnestly  inquiring,  so  patiently  trusting,  can  either 
gather  or  convey  the  lessons  of  the  **  fellowship  of  His  sufferings." 
Very  finely  the  author  says,  in  his  sermon  on  2  Cor.  i.  5  : — 

**  There  is  a  suffering  which  belongs  to  life  under  its  highest 
eonditions  in  this  world,  which  is  known  in  its  Mlest  measure 
to  the  purest  and  loftiest  natures — God's  priests  and  kings.  The 
kii^  who  live  delicately,  who  wear  soft  raiment,  and  are  the 
regulating  wheels  in  the  machine  of  State,  wear  golden  diadems. 
The  kings  whose  toil  of  brain  forecasts,  and  whose  toil  of  spirit 
dears  the  way  for  human  progress,  whose  work  lies  far  in  advance 
of  the  great  host  which  struggles  on  in  their  tracks,  and  who,  in 
die  course  of  generations,  get  recognised  as  the  master-spirits, 
wear  mostly  the  crown  of  thorns.'' 

The  strain  recurs  again  and  again  :  not  wearisomely  iterated^ 
bat,  like  the  plaintive  music  of  JBach's  *'  Passion,"  charming  the 
earwidiits  persistent,  melodious  monotone.  "Thy  heart  shall 
fear,  and  be  enlarged,"  "  Followers  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  having 
received  the  Word  in  much  affliction  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"Better  that  ye  suffer  for  well-doing  than  for  evil-doing,"  "As 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also 
aboundeth  by  Christ" — such  are  some  of  Mr.  Brown's  texts,  and 
fidr  samples  of  the  lessons  of  '*  Higher  Life"  which  he  earnestly 
and  persuasively  inculcates.  And  as  he  himself  gives  us  in  a  few 
words  the  "  core  of  his  theology,"  we  will  extract  the  passage  from 
the  beginning  of  his  sermon  on  "  They  that  say  such  things 
dedu:^  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country,"  so  that  our  readers  may 
jadge  for  themselves : — 

"Who  that  aims  at  the  higher  life  is  at  rest  and  satisfied,  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  him,  with  anything  which  he  can  see,  or  hope 
for,  or  dream  of  as  possible,  in  such  a  world  as  this?  It  is  a 
strange,  sad  life,  which  asks  the  heaviest  sacrifices  of  its  noblest 
children,  and  inflicts  on  them  the  keenest  pain.  There  would  be 
no  key  to  it — ^no  possible  means  of  understanding  such  a  history 
of  sacrifice  and  suffering  as  this  chapter  records,  and  which  every 
fSsdthful  soul  through  all  the  Christian  ages  repeats — ^if  God 
Himself  had  not  come  down  to  live  it,  that  He  might  make  it 
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visibly  the  yestibule  of  an  eternal  life,  wherein  all  that  is  dark 
will  be  revealed,  all  that  is  wrong  will  be  righted,  and  the  sufferers 
for  righteousness'  sake  will  be  justified  and  glorified  for  ever.  I 
confess  that  this  is  the  veiy  core  of  my  theology — ^that  is,  of  such 
notions  of  the  nature,  methods  and  purposes  of  Ood  as  I  have 
been  able  to  work  out  from  my  experience  of  life  and  my  study 
of  His  Word.  It  would  all  be  dark  to  me,  utterly,  hopelessly 
dark,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  travail  of  life  and  of  the 
creation  is,  not  watched  and  pitied  only,  but  shared  to  its  utter- 
most depths  of  pain,  by  the  Lord." 

It  is  in  anything  but  a  critical  spirit  that  we  desiderate  in  such 
a  book  more  of  the  teaching,  "  In  me  ye  have  peace."  The  joy 
imd  the  consolation  that  comes  by  Christ  is  touched  on,  here  and 
there  dwelt  on,  in  these  sermons,  but  it  hardly  rules,  nor  does  the 
writer  evidently  mean  us  to  expect  that  here  it  should  rule.  It 
is  indexed  vain  for  one  disciple  of  Christ  to  urge  one  part  of  the 
Maste  ''s  teaching  against  another,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  very  essence  of  his  acquaintance  with  grief  is  so  finely 
touched,  and  His  disciples  lovingly  urged  to  watch  the  hour  with 
Him  as  He  agonises  in  the  garden.  Still,  we  feel  compelled  to 
record  our  impression,  in  closing  this  volume  of  touching  and 
stirring  words  of  exhortation,  that  the  ringing  note  of  triumph 
which  becomes  those  who  believe  in  a  Risen  as  well  as  a  Crucified 
Saviour,  hardly  predominates  as  we  could  wish.  Not  yet  is  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession  comnlete,  but  there  is  a 
peace  of  trust  that  passes  understanding,  which  may  keep  our 
hearts  and  minds ;  not  yet  is  the  triumph  complete,  out  there  is 
a  note  which  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  may  sound  as  they 
antedate  that  day,  and  a  tempered  joy  which  may  rule  the  soul  of 
the  most  anxious  and  sorrowful  of  Christ's  friends.  The  nature 
of  that  joy  is  admirably  sketched  in  the  comments  on  the  ''joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  the  sermon  on  the  ''Noble  Army  of 
Martyrs." 

"  It  is  the  joy  of  the  man  who  has  found  the  true  Lover  and 
Lord  of  his  being,  whom  he  can  serve  with  perfect  loyalty,  love 
with  passionate  devotion,  and  obey  with  supreme  delight  It  is 
the  joy  of  the  lonely  widowed  soul,  which  has  discovered  its  kin- 
dred ;  of  a  sick  man,  who  feels  within  himself  that  the  spring  of 
his  life  is  healed,  that  his  vigour  and  vital  ener^are  restored. 
....  Circumstances  are  nothing.  '  I  have  found  Him  whom  my 
soul  loveth'  is  the  cry;  and  nothing  can  kill,  nothing  can  even 
dash,  the  joy  which  that  consciousness  quickens  within." 

That  the  true  nature  of  the  blended  jov  and  suffering  of  the 
Christian  is  represented,  the  reader  will  gatner  from  the  following 
passage,  contiguous  to  the  above,  describing  the  contrast  between 
the  suffering  with  Christ,  and  the  suffering  of  the  world : — 

"  And  let  the  careless  reader  understand,  that  the  choice  in  life 
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is  mainly  between  saffering  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  suf- 
fering without  it.  Do  not  let  the  devil  cheat  you  into  the  belief 
that  the  choice  is  between  an  easy,  merry,  careless,  pleasant  life- 
course,  and  the  stru^les  and  sorrows  of  the  Christian,  lightened 
and  sweetened  by  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Life  is  no  merry 
march  or  holiday  pastime  for  any  of  us ;  but  the  true  agony  of 
life  must  be  with  those  who  are  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.  God  sets  no  such  choice  before  us  as  the  pleasures 
of  sin  and  the  pains  of  godliness.  The  choice,  as  I  have  in  the 
next  discourse  set  forth  more  at  large,  is  simply  between  the  sor- 
rows of  sin  and  the  sorrows  of  Redemption ;  the  one  embittered 
by  the  frown,  the  other  illumined  by  the  bmiie  of  God.  There  is 
sorrow  with  a  curse  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  sorrow  with  a  bless- 
ing ;  sorrow  with  the  devil  for  a  comforter,  and  sorrow  with  God 
for  a.  friend  j  sorrow  with  the  fiends  for  comrades,  sorrow  with 
Christ  as  the  elder  brother  of  the  spirit ;  sorrow  with  hell  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  sorrow  with  heaven." 

The  only  other  characteristic  of  this  book  which  calls  for 
notice  is  the  appreciation  with  which  the  preacher  enters  into  the 
problems  of  the  day,  concerning  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man- 
kind. No  doubt  there  are  theologians  who  keep  their  ears  closed 
against  the  questionings  raised  in  the  hearts  of  many  by  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  scientific  thought,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
many  (may  we  not  say  most,  by  their  own  confession  ?)  scientific 
men  keep  their  ears  closed  against  the  pleadings  and  reasonings 
of  theologians.  But  it  is  vain  for  either  side  to  ignore  the  pro- 
blems raised  by  the  other ;  the  knot  may  not  be  untied  in  this 
generation,  but  to  cut  it  is  to  cut  the  knot  that  holds  fast  our  life* 
And  in  Mr.  Brown's  book  we  have  the  point  of  view  indicated 
from  which  we  can  discern  the  two  sides  of  the  shield  about 
w^ch  the  disputants  are  contending.  Of  course  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  sermons  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  indicate  and  suggest, 
but  none  can  r^Eui  and  think  out  for  himself  these  suggestions 
without  profit. 

The  style  of  these  sermons  is,  as  becomes  their  subjects,  flow- 
ing and  earnest,  but  not  overwrought ;  the  pitch  is  well  sustained, 
and  the  interest  not  suffered  to  flag ;  and  if  our  space  permitted, 
we  might  quote  many  specimens  of  apt  and  original  illustrations^ 
which  bring  well  home  the  lofty  spiritual  truth  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  preacher  to  enforce.  The  class  whose  "  difficulties, 
burdens,  and  needs"  the  author  has  aimed  at  meeting,  viz.,  "those 
who  are  hardly  pressed  by  the  battle,  or  sharply  exercised  by  the 
discipline  of  life,"  will  find  strength  and  solace  in  the  teaching  of 
this  volume. 


YOL.  XCiin.      NO.  LZXXT.  Q 
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I%€  Spirit  and  Word  of  ChrUt,  and  their  Permanent  Leeeoms. 
By  Vanoe  Smith,  B.A.,  Philos.  and  TheoL  Doet^ 
ICmistdr  of  Si.  Sayionrgate  Chapel,  Yoric.  Tirnigmftim. 
1874. 

It  is  to  12B  a  purely  painfiil  task  to  comment  on  this  book. 
That  the  writer  of  it  is  sincere^  in  the  best  sense,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  that  he  is  earnest  we  can  well  beliere,  though 
there  is  not  in  his  pages  the  glow  of  religiouB  feeling  which  per- 
Yades  the  pages  of  Channing,  Martineau^  and  others,  who  share 
his  TiewB ;  but  it  cannot  be  other  than  painful  to  any  who  find  so 
much  more  in  the  "  Spirit  and  Word  of  Christ "  than  does  our 
author,  to  be  compelled  strenuously  to  differ  on  a  point  of  such 
vital  importance. 

This  volume  is  an  expanded  '^Tract^*'  intended  to  give  '^a  short 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Christ;,  more  especially  as  viewed  in  ite 
practical,  moral,  and  reli^ous  aspects  «...  umplj  written,  iud 
suitable  for  the  use  of  unlearned  readers  mare  particularij."  Hie 
audior's  name  is  so  well  known,  that  we  need  hardly  add  that 
one  principal  aim  of  the  book  is  to  counteract  the  '^Btcaoge  and 
superstitious  extreme  of  orthodoxy,^  which  rqiresents  Ckrist  as 
the  Christian's  Lord  as  well  as  his  Teacher,  David's  Lord  sa  well 
as  his  Son,  and  to  make  (see  p.  \  note)  the  '^ Master"  of  the 
Grospels  simply  one  of  the  masters  of  the  schools.  We  ai»  com- 
peOed  to  add,  that  the  plan  of  the  book,  as  written  chiefly  for 
unlearned  readers,  is  anything  but  dear  and  consistent.  It  ii 
c(»npetent  to  the  writer,  on  grounds  weU  stated,  alto^gether  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  aitd  St.  Paul  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  repesent  all  alike  as  dehided  in  their 
views;  or  to  accept  tbdr  statements,  and  show  ihat  in  no 
instance  do  they  imply  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord ;  or  to  accept 
some  cf  their  statements  and  reject  others^  due  and  reasonaUe 
m)unds  being  given  for  making  the  distinction.  Kone  of  these 
altemativBS  is,  however,  chosen,  but  the  testimony  of  the  writen 
of  the  New  Testament  is  used  or  refused  according  to  &e  plea- 
sure, w^e  will  not  say  caprice,  of  the  critic  Where  words  can  be 
explained  in  the  sense  he  would  give  them,  an  attempt  is  nade 
80  to  explain  them ;  where  that  is  impossible,  the  testimoiiiy  in 
itself  is  slighted,  as  being  mere  admixture  of  heathen  phalosc^y, 
or  pardonable  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  writer  of  the 
I^istle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  example  (p.  82),  is  unceremoniously 
discarded,  as  his  "  characteristic  expressions  are  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament"' (¥),  and  these  ''may  safely  be  left  out 
of  the  account."  The  same  method  is  adopted  m  dealipg  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  statement  made  (p.  87),  that  ''it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  same  mind  should  have  expressed  itself  in 
the  simple  and  natural  language  of  that  [the  Lord's]  prayer  and 
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in  tiie  form  of  the  prajer  attributed  to  Jesas  in  chi^^ter  zvii  of 
tliis  Gofipel''!  Ekher  the  writens  in  the  New  Tefltament  are 
whoUj  tnuiworthj,  in  which  case  their  laagoage  is  to  be  stadied 
in  a  very  diffeimit  gpiiit  firom  that  here  displajed,  or  whollj 
nntnistwotthy,  in  which  case  all  discvesion  of  their  words  is  at 
an  end ;  or  in  dealing  with  thdr  Tarioas  uttaRanoes,  on  a  subject 
so  BKimeiitoiXB  as  the  one  in  questi<»i,  a  canon  of  some  sort  should 
be  kid  down,  to  enaUe  the  ''unlearned  reader"  approzimatelj^ 
at  leasts  to  separate  kernel  and  husk,  spirit  and  letter.  This,  at 
aiU  erentSy  Dr.  Yance  Smith  does  not  supidf  . 

So  mndi  for  the  plan  as  a  whole.  In  descending  to  the  details 
of  exposition,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  which  of  the  many  speci- 
mens  afforded  to  select,  in  order  to  enable  any  reader  fairly  to 
jod^  between  the  enlightened  critic  and  the  ^'strange  and  super- 
stitions orthodox."  Peiiiaps  the  discussion  of  the  Baptismal  For« 
mula  (p.  99)  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance. 

^'Baptism,  then,  into  a  penon  or  object,  included  the  recogni- 
tion or  confession  of  either,  in  whatever  religious  character  pro- 
periy  bdonged  to  them.  Hence,  'into  the  name  of  Jesus,'  it 
imjdied  the  confession  ol  him  as  the  Christ,  in  other  words,  the 
confession  of  him  as  the  '  Son  of  Cknl,'  a  well-understood  appel- 
lation of  die  MessiaL  Thus,  too,  tiie  injunction  to  baptixe  'into 
the  name  of  the  Father,'  signified  and  included  the  admowledg- 
ment  of  the  Almi^iy  Father  as  revealed  by  Christ ;  the  adcnow- 
ledement  of  Him  as  the  One  God  and  Father  of  aU  men  alike, 
without  respect  of  persons.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  too,  was  of  especial  importance  in  the  early  days  of  Christ- 
ianity. By  many  it  had  heea  denied  that  our  Lord  did  his 
mighty  works  by  Divine  power,  and  they  referred  them  to  evil 
n^irits.  In  later  times  the  Spirit  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  discipies.  Hence,  again,  the  convert  was  baptised  into  the 
Holy  ^)mt.  He  was  thus  taught  to  recognise  a  twofold  fact; 
t»t,  that  it  was  tiie  Spirit  of  €U>d  Himself  in  Jesus,  and  not  any 
ev3  spirit  that  was  with  him  throughout  his  life ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  same  Divine  help  and  power  was,  in  still  later  times, 
gifeu  to  his  disriples." 

And  sttdb  is  given  ns  as  the  only  ^ideae  which  this  form  was 
intended  to  emlmdy  and  convey.^  Let  us  then  substitnte  {and  if 
there  seem  to  be  irreverence,  it  must  be  <^argeable  to  the  anthoi^s 
interpretation)  tiie  name  of  any  merely  human  teacher  for  tiiat  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ask  if  any  can  conceive  a  bi^)tism  in  the 
name  of  tiie  Father,  John  die  Baptist  (or  Paul  or  Peter)  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  I  Well  may  Paul  ask,  as  a  conclusive  appeal,  needing 
no  answer,  **  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  PauH"  ^  And  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  name  to  apply  to  the  exposition  whidi 
can  explain  away  ti»e  meaning  of  words  after  the  fashion  of  the 
akow  esxtracft. 
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Of  St.  Paul  we  read  (p.  137),  that  ''the  passages  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  which  appear  to  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  are  two 
in  number,(!)  and  in  reality  they  require  a  different  interpreta^ 
tion."  But  into  the  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  testimony  we  must 
not  now  be  led,  nor  can  we  comment  on  the  few  (perhaps  neces- 
sarily so)  and  unsatisfactory  words  our  author  gives  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  We  find,  however,  as  speci- 
mens of  his  interpretation  of  St.  John's  language,  the  current 

John  viii.  58,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am"  A«,  ie.,  the  pre- 
ordained MessiaJi ;  and  John  x.  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
for  which  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him,  is  "  intended 
simply  to  convey  the  idea  of  Divine  power  in  Jesus,  as  also  is 
John  xiv.  9  (p.  94).  The  marvellous  conjunction  in  John  xvii. 
3,  "  This  is  Efe  eternal,"  &c.,  seems  to  the  writer,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  way  in  which  he  quotes  it^  a  perfectly  natural 
expression  to  use  of  a  merely  human  teacher. 

jBut  we  are  travelling  over  ground  too  well  trodden,  and 
trodden,  alas !  by  opposing  feet.  We  are  elad  to  read  at  the 
close  of  this  volume,  which  it  has  given  us  hardly  anything  but 
pain  to  read,  of  the  "  sympathy,  admiration,  and  reverence  due 
from  the  disciple  to  such  a  Master."  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  and 
pray  that  a  deeper,  more  sympathetic,  more  reverent  study  of  the 
character  and  Person  of  Him  whom,  with  our  var3ring  ideas,  we 
delight  to  honour,  may  make  even  now  each  sincere  but  unbeliev- 
ing Thomas  fall  and  cry,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Toase,  with  an  Introdaction 
by  the  Eev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A.  Wesleyan  Conference 
Office.    1874. 

This  volume  has  a  double  interest  In  the  first  place  it  is 
valuable  for  the  light  thrown  on  the  planting  of  Methodism  in 
France.  It  was  while  labouring  in  the  Doncaster  Circuit  that 
William  Toase  b^an  to  study  the  French  language.  His  first 
teacher  was  a  refugee,  one  of  the  emigrants  under  the  first 
Bevolution.  His  omy  motive  to  the  study  was  a  vague  impulse^ 
unaccountable  at  the  time,  but  explained  afterwards.  In  his  next 
appointment,  Guernsey,  he  obtained  a  better  command  of  the 
language,  as  well  as  a  good  wife.  In  the  Sevenoaks  Circuit,  1809, 
he  first  found  use  for  his  new  acquirement.  Touched  with  pity 
for  the  thousands  of  French  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  the 
hulks  on  the  Medway,  he  instituted  services,  reading-classes,  and 
libraries  for  their  benefit  The  field  of  labour  was  needy,  in- 
teresting and  fruitful.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  ignorance  may 
be  formed  from  the  reply  of  a  prisoner  to  a  priest  who  spoke  to 
him  about  his  soul,  "  I  know  of  no  such  animal."  The  labours  of 
Mr.  Toase  and  his  helpers  were  amply  rewarded  in  the  knowledge 
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imparted,  in  conversions,  happy  deaths,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
prisoners.  This  portion  of  the  book  will  be  found  not  the  least 
interesting.  In  1815  Mr.  Toase  was  again  appointed  to  Guernsey, 
with  the  ^neral  direction  of  the  Frendi  work.  He  made  sevem 
journeys  in  France  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  favourable 
opening  for  labour,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Facta 
come  out  which  partly  explain  the  lan^ishing  state  of  French 
Protestantism.  Much  of  the  blame  hes  at  the  door  of  an 
inefficient  and  careless  pastorate.  It  seems  to  have  been  common 
for  pastors  to  rest  one  Sunday  in  three,  or  preach  only  once  a 
fortnight  Afterwards  Mr.  I^oase  travelled  m  several  English 
Circuits.  This  part  of  his  life  is  left  somewhat  indistinct.  What 
is  clear  is  that  he  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  France,  often  paying 
Tisits  to  it.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  Boulogne,  and  the 
following  year  to  Pans,  where  he  laboured  till  1848.  He  was  not 
blind  to  all  good  in  Soman  Catholics.  "  1837,  Feb.  14th.  Heard 
an  excellent  sermon  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  very  forcible 
and  faithful,  containing  nothing  objectionable,  except  when  the 
preiacher  called  the  Protestants  nos  frhres  igaris,  and  their  Bible 
ies  Bibles  foJsifiies"  There  are  touches  of  another  kind.  ''  There 
was  lately  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans  an  aged  wonian 
who  gave  all  her  earnings  to  the  clergy.  In  the  papers  which 
were  rendered  to  the  civil  authorities,  according  to  law,  it  was 
proved  that  the  priest  had  given  in  exchange,  'a  pkce  in  Paradise, 
Ko.  7,  on  the  Idft-hand  side  on  entering.'  "  Our  servant,  when 
preparing  for  her  first  communion,  went  to  the  priest  on  Saturday 
lor  a  ticket.  He  and  his  friends  were  at  supper  on  meat.  She 
was  startled  and  mentioned  it  to  his  servant,  who  told  him  aU. 
At  the  next  confession  he  accused  her.  She  said  she  was  sur- 
prised, &c.  'My  child,'  he  answered,  '  I  baptized  the  meat  into 
a  cod.' "  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  Mr.  Toase's  quiet  wisdom 
and  tact  that  the  work  of  Methodieon  in  Paris  owed  its  safe  progress 
as  well  as  its  freedom  from  Oovemment  interference.  Alter  four 
years  spent  as  a  supernumerary  in  Guernsey,  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  English  Chapel  at  Boulogne,  and  died  on  French 
floU. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume  is  a  personal  one.  Most 
Methodists  will  be  glad  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  one  whose  name 
was  so  familiar,  from  his  life-long  association  with  France,  we 
had  thought  of  him  as  at  least  haif  French.  Behold,  he  is  a 
stalwart,  ruddy  Torkshireman  of  Yorkshiremen  from  the  extreme 
north  of  the  North  Siding.  What  strikes  us  in  his  character  is 
his  goodness.  This,  and  not  intellectual  power,  was  the  secret  of 
his  success,  and  of  the  reverence  which  ^thered  round  his  name. 
Even  Soman  Catholics,  who  marked  his  perfect  walk,  thought 
that  he  would  be  saved  "  by  an  act  of  special  grace."  He  was 
omonised  during  life  in  the  only  way  known  among  Wesleyans, 
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as  ''FatiMr  Tcnmu*  May  ssdi  '^nintB"  never  fail  fitom  anmiig 
xm\  The  inirodnciioii  \fj  Mr.  Arthur  is  worthy  boih  of  the 
vrrher  and  tiie  sah|}ect  The  book  kcks  one  easeBtial  of  a  ccho- 
plete  memoir,  a  portrait.  We  hope  that  the  work  will  help  to 
mcreaae  intereet  in  French  MethodLmiy  just  now  bo  sordj  in 
need  of  pfayers  and  practical  sympathy. 

BuhopAthury:  A  Biagraphieal  Study  for  Chrigtian  Worken. 
J3y  F.  W.  Briggs.    Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 

Ten  years  hence  will  be  the  centenary  of  the  Methodist  E^iia- 
oopal  Chnrch  of  America^  After  ninety  years  of  separate  work, 
it  can  show  three  millions  of  Church  members,  seven^  Confer- 
ences, ruled  by  thirteen  bishone,  twelve  editors  superintendii^ 
its  literature,  with  schools,  colleges,  and  missitms  on  the  same 
scale.  Such  growth,  unsurpassed  in  Church  history,  reveals  sym- 
pathy between  the  Church  and  nation,  the  same  gemns  in  both. 
And  the  spirit  of  American  Methodism  is  that  of  its  first  pioneer 
bishop,  a  wcmderfiil  blending  of  £reed<»Q  and  energy.  Adbury  is 
another  instance  of  a  man  raised  up  by  God  in  the  Church  for  a 
Sjpecial  work  The  hand  of  Providence  is  seen  at  every  turn  of 
his  life— in  the  hardy  phpical  training  which  fitted  him  for  tiie 
rough  work  of  an  evangelist  in  tiie  backwoods  and  amongthepiimi- 
tive  settlementsof  America;  in  the  five  years  of  dreuitlife  at  home^ 
which  gave  him  an  insieht  into  the  working  of  Methodism,  as 
well  as  opportunities,  weu-used,  of  acquiring  necessary  theologiod 
knowledge,  in  the  clear  intuition  by  wh&,  on  his  landing  in 
America,  he  saw  that  what  was  wanted  was,  not  a  settled  partor- 
ate,  but  a  restless  evangelism ;  in  his  decision  at  the  Bevolation, 
when  his  brethren  returned  to  England,  to  abide  alone  by  his 
work,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  country ;  in  the  unerring 
prudence  with  which,  in  drawing  the  lines  of  the  new  Chnrch,  he 
avoided  the  two  extremes  of  narrowness  and  hoity;  in  the  fact 
that,  for  forty-five  years,  he  was  spared,  amid  weakness  and 
suffering,  to  go  through  labours  one-fiftieth  of  which  mif^t  weU 
have  killed  ordinary  men,  and  to  see  the  work  he  had  begun  oo» 
extensive  with  the  States.  Asbury  never  revisited  his  native 
land.  He  avoided  Wesl^s  one  mistake— marriage— in  a  po- 
sition Hke  his.  His  labours  were  truly  Herculean,  or  better^ 
apostolic  His  travelling  averaged  6,000  miles  a  year.  Biver^ 
forests,  mountains,  swamps>  winter  cold,  exposure  by  day  and 
night,  savage  Indians,  did  not  hinder  him  firom  following  the 
SngliiBh  settler,  west  and  south.  T^  in  his  long,  woury  ridea^ 
he  neyer  neglected  communion  with  God.  Out  of  an  income  of 
64  dollars  a  year,  he  helped  a  poor  mother  till  his  fifty-seventh 
year.  His  wisdom  was  as  remarkaUe  as  his  energy.  He  managed 
so  to  delay  the  separation  from  Home-Methodism  that  it  took 
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IiiMfraitlie8ttiietiiBeMAe0epantti<»L<rfiiLeeomitrie&  Ameri- 
can M eihodioDEi  ow€S  its  episcopal  system  to  Wesley,  but  the  title 
of  "Biaiiop"  to  Dr.  Coke.  Wesley's  title  was  "General  Saper- 
iatendent."  Asbury'a  Journal  has  many  touches  of  humoar :  as 
where  he  complains  of  the  "  ticks^  chiegoes,  and  such  insects,"  in 
tite  woods,  interrupting  his  devotions,  and  expresses  an  earnest 
wi^  f<Mr  "  a  plam,  clean  plank"  to  sleep  on.  Of  one  road  he  says, 
''  tkoee  who  wish  to  know  how  nra^  it  is  may  tread  in  omr  patL" 
His  laflft  wiB,  too,  reminds  ns  of  Wesley: — "  If  I  do  not,  in  the 
mwMmtime,  spoid  it,  I  shall  leare,  when  I  die,  an  estate  of  2,000 
dollars,  I  b^ve :  I  gire  it  all  to  the  Book  C^meem.'* 

The  biographer  hi^  done  his  work  in  a  practical,  sensible  wi^. 
The  story  goes  straight  forward.  The  moral,  which,  by  the  way, 
appears  sufficiently  in  the  life,  is  limited  to  the  introduction  anl 
huib  ch^)ter,  and  does  not  break  the  flow  of  the  events.  The 
biography  is  too  short,  rather  than  too  long — a  rare  &ult  in  these 
days.  It  will  make  better  known,  we  trust,  to  EngTiah  Methodism, 
a  BoUe  character  and  a  noble  Sister-Church. 

There  are  some  ^ults.  An  '^  indiscrete  man''  (p.  74),  like 
^  mianimoiioui^''  (p  117),  is^  doubtless^  a  printer^s  mistake ;  but 
not  so  the  impliea  eompariscm  of  the  American  struggle  for 
indep^Mience,  which  all  England  now  approves,  with  the  present 
clamour  for  "  Htme^rule"  (p.  86),  which  all  England  condemns. 
The  passage  is  an  unfbrtonate  one.  Again,  why  does  Mr.  Brig^ 
qvote  that  mysterioiLS  eulogy  on  Asbury — "  This  great  and  grand, 
becaiBe  good,  old  man"  (p^  2),  when  he  gives  the  much  truer,  and 
certainly  more  intellieible  one,  by  Dr.  Coke  (p.  137),  ''I  ex- 
eeedingly  reverence  Mr.  Asbury ;  he  has  so  much  wisdom  and 
considCTation,  so  mudi  meekness  and  love ;  and  under  all  this, 
though  hardly  to  be  perceived,  so  much  command  and  authority  t" 
We  notice  also,  what  so  many  bo<^  suffer  from,  chariness  in 
giving  dates.  Thus,  Ch.  XI.,  describing  the  important  action  of 
the  Leeds  Conference  of  1784,  conits  the  date.  True,  it  can  be 
inferred  by  looking  ferther  on ;  but  this  should  not  be  necessary. 
A  ferw  such  corrections,  and  the  alteration  of  a  few  infelicitous  sen- 
tences, would  make  a  good  book  still  better. 

Life,  Wanienng9y  and  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa.  With  an 
Aeeoimt  of  the  First  Successful  Ascent  of  the  Eqaa- 
iorial  Snow  Mountain — Eilima  Njaro— and  Bemarks 
upon  East  African  Slavery.  By  Charles  New,  of 
the  late  Livingstone  Search  and  Belief  Expedition. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stooghton.    1879. 

SasTiRir  and  Central  Africa  wiQ  hereafter  have  a  new  interest 
to  ail  England.    Our  great  countryman,  David   Livingstone^ 
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honoured  more  by  his  own  labours  than  by  any  tributes  that  his 
country  can  pay  him,  has,  by  his  heroic  toil  and  sacrificial  servioei 
chained  the  attention  of  tiie  whole  civilised  world  to  a  people, 
whose  elevation  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  all  more  fiivonred 
races  to  promote.  Waiting  anxiously  as  we  do  for  the  records  of 
the  brave  work  done  for  Mrica,  we  gladly  catch  any  stray  words 
which  may  better  prepare  us  for  the  great  work.  On  this  account 
the  present  volume  is  seasonable,  deaUng  as  it  does  with  a  district 
of  the  country  contiguous  to  that  traversed  by  the  great  explorer. 
It  has  its  own  intrinsic  worth  as  the  record  of  humble,  earnest, 
charitable  efforts  to  convey  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  tribes 
of  men  hitherto  imperfectly  known. 

We  are  at  once  carried  back  to  Dr.  Krapf,  and  to  a  work  pub- 
lished by  him  some  fourteen  years  ago,  the  perusal  of  which  led 
to  the  enterprise  of  which  this  is  a  record.  A  just  tribute,  drawn 
from  facts,  is  paid  to  the  labours  of  that  honoured  pioneer  in  East 
African  exploration,  whose  work,  followed  by  Bebmann,  led  to 
the  investigations  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker,  and«  finally, 
Livingstone.  No,  not  finally  j  Africa  will  surelv  nev^  again  be 
forsaken  by  either  enterprising  traveller  or  futhnil  missionary,  so 
long  as  the  name  of  our  great  missionary-explorer  is  remembered, 
in  whose  labours  the  harmony  of  the  interests  of  Religion  and 
Science  is  so  brilliantly  exhibited. 

Mr.  New  is  a  missionary  of  the  "  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches."  His  book  gives  a  brief  simple  narrative  of  the  com- 
mencement and  early  trials  of  the  mission,  and  of  about  ten 
years'  labours,  experiences,  and  travels  in  the  wilds  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  Central  Africa.  It  was  early  pioneer  work,  and  in 
the  modest  allusions  to  it  we  are  able  to  see  what  kind  of  work 
it  was;  though  it  is  less  a  record  of  missionary  toil  than  a  graphic 
description  of  the  country  and  people  among  whom  it  was  carried 
on.  In  the  most  artless  way  Mr.  New  details  incidents  and 
scenes  with  a  minuteness  which  makes  them  almost  visible.  A 
very  painful  view  is  given  of  East  African  slavery,  and  some 
account  presented,  pa^y  in  self-defence,  of  the  Livingstone 
Relief  Expedition. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  good  litho^phic  views,  and  a 
clear,  weU-drawn  map,  and  a  small  contribution  to  science  is 
appended  in  the  list  of  plants  collected  from,  the  Alpine  zone  of 
^ilima  Njaro — the  first  specimens  that  have  reached  this  country 
— ^Mr.  New  having  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to  ascend 
this  snow-clad  mountain.  His  description  of  the  effort  is  not 
without  interest.  An  apology,  in  good  taste,  is  made  for  the 
style  of  the  writing,  which  is  confessedly  faulty ;  notwithstanding 
which  it  is  an  interesting  and  readable  book,  written  with  a  view 
to  commend  Africa  and  Africans  ''to  missionary  societies^  philan* 
thropists,  practical  statesmen^  men  of  science,  merchants,  and  our 
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Christiiui  oaantrymeii  eenerally,  in  the  hope  of  deepemng  the 
interest  already  felt  in  uie  coimtry,  and  of  largely  increasing  that 
sympathy  for  Uie  people  which  has  been  so  largely  evoked,  chiefly 
by  the  unparalleled  and  self-denying  toils  of  Dr.  livingstone." 

The  Church  and  the  Empirei.  Historical  Periods.  By  Henry 
William  Wilberforce.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.  London :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Go.    1874. 

The  Essays  in  this  volume  are  reprinted  from  the  DtMin 
Beview^  and  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  permanent  value. 
The  writer^s  mind  moved  only  within  the  lines  of  Ultramontane 
thought,  and  his  theories  of  the  Church  and  the  Empires  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  school  that  we  are  b^^inning  to  know 
so  welL  It  is  useless  to  examine  writings  of  this  sort  critically^ 
to  question  the  premisses,  or  to  deny  the  conclusions.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force himself  points  out  that  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
mind  approach  a  subject  from  opposite  sides,  that  the  latter  "  are 
unable  so  much  as  to  understand  the  posture  of  mind  of  those 
who  retain  the  old  faiih,"  We  are  inclined  to  think  so  too.  We 
cannot  understand  the  posture  of  a  man's  mind,  the  son  of 
William  Wilberforce,  himself  for  many  years  an  English  clergyman, 
who  can  write  as  follows: — "I  by  no  means  believe  that 
Louis  XIY.,  despotic  as  he  was,  could  have  renewed  the  work  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  IQizabeth,  and  have  made  France  a  Protestant 
nation.  They  were  assisted  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  had  gone  by  before  lus  time,  and  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  return.  Protestantism,  in  their  day,  was  just 
rushing  out  from  the  open  gate  of  heU  ^ke  the  winds  from  the 
cavern  of  uEolus),  a  living  energetic  power  of  Satan.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  all  heresies.  Sut  not  less  is  it  their  nature  very  soon 
to  sink  into  indifference  and  languor,  and  from  thence  to  utter 
death.  Protestantism,  which  is  now  dead,  and  only  dangerous 
by  the  pestilence  engendered  by  its  corrupting  corpse,  was  already 
sick  to  death  at  3ie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century."  We 
can  imagine  a  monk  who  had  never  stirred  from  a  cloister  in  some 
fifth-rate  town  in  Spain  or  Italy  writing  thus,  but  when  an 
educated  Englishman  can  do  so,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  price  at  which  he  has  exchanged  his  English  for  a 
Soman  citizenship. 

Dr.  Newman's  brief  memoir  shows  how,  after  leaving  Oxford, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  held  successively  three  parochial  cures,  how  he 
gradually  came  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  Divine  authority  and 
mission  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  at  length  saw  clearly  that 
the  ^'  Church  umversally  called  Catholic  was  the  Fold  of  Christ, 
the  Ark  of  Salvation,  the  Oracle  of  Truth,  and  the  Angliran 
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conoMuioD  was  no  put  of  il"    Thit  ii  *  stej  wMch  wb  bttf^ 
rmd  mukj  times,  and  wliidi  stilt  awakens  our  wonder  and  our  jitj. 

The  Toung  Christian  Armed;  or,  the  Duty  he  Owes  to  God. 
A  Manual  of  Scripture  Evidence,  Faith,  and  Practiee 
for  Youth.  By  the  Bey.  Charles  Hole.  London: 
Longmans.    1874. 

Tor  first  part  of  this  work  has  to  do  with  Clirisiian  Evidence, 
and  contains  chapters  on  Inspiration,  Miracles,  &c.,  in  which  the 
usual  lines  of  argtunent  are  laid  down.  In  the  second  part  the 
writer  deab  with  Christian  faith  and  practice  as  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  gives  a  fair  outline  of  doctrine  and  duty.  The 
general  tone  of  the  whole  is  orthodox  and  evangelical,  as  those 
terms  are  generally  understood  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
author  modestly  ***  ventures  to  bcKeve  his  volume  may  be  found 
suitable  for  placing  in  the  Imnds  of  members  of  Christian  Evi- 
dence and  of  Bible  Classes,"  and  for  such  purposes  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it. 

Texts  and  Thoughts  for  Christian  Ministers.  By  Bishop 
Harding.    London:  Longnians.    1874. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  puh>it  helps,  bat  something  of  bmcIl 
greater  value.  The  author  has  gone  throng  the  Scriptaies, 
noting  ihe  passages  that  toudi  upon  the  duties,  responsibitities, 
and  privikges  of  Christian  ndnisters,  giving  a  short  ezpositioii  or 
mediation  upon  eadi.  The  plan  is  wdl  ooneerred  and  ad- 
mirably carried  out  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  stnMg 
sense  and  pious  feeling  everywhere  manifest.  It  is  eztrenely 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  youn^  ministers,  to  whom  we  can  eommend 
it,  not  merdy  without  misgirin^  but  with  more  than  usual 
I^easure. 

The  Poems,  PUvys,  and  other  Remains  of  Sir  John  Suckling. 
A  New  Edition,  with  a  Copious  Account  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Pieces.  Two 
Volumes.  London :  Frank  and  William  Kerslake,^  IS, 
Booksellers'-row.    1874. 

Messrs.  Frank  and  William  Eerslaeb^  of  whose  wuptiut 
cf  Cunningham's  Traditions  of  the  SeotiiA  Peasanirff  we  had  oeca- 
sion  to  8p»k  favourably  seme  little  time  since,  have  now  issued 
aa  d^ant  and  entirely  admirable  collection  of  the  whole  known 
works  of  Sir  John  Snclding. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  itnutte  that  the  wotkt  of  this  brilliant 
wit  aoA  dhanning  love-lyrist  have  moi  been  eottceted  at  all  this 
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r  emr  boGore  now  in  a  complete  Imib.  Then  vm^ 
^  •  saaU  aeleciioii  from  hn  worka  pabUdied  in  18d6,  widi 
oir  bj  one  of  Sneklmg^a  family,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling; 
vlDch  Mownr  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  Garew  Haditt  in 
fogming  the  pieeent  edition.  There  is  much  of  Sackling^s  work 
Aat  has  aearred  only  too  weU  aa  model  for  ancfa  writings  as  those 
winch  Mooae  pnbHshed  as  Poems  by  Thomas  LiUle;  bat  there  is 
also  mndi  that  is  free  from  any  snch  taint ;  and  for  lyric  impulse  and 
boiliaBicy,  the  minor  poems  of  Sir  John  Snckling  are  n<rti  su^^ 
by  those  of  any  one  contemporary  with  him  in  that  troabled  poli- 
tical time  that  saw  the  execution,  first  of  his  friend  Strafford,  and 
ultimately  of  his  king.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  that  Messrs. 
Kerslake  and  their  e£tor  hare  had  the  courage  to  publish  these 
works  unabridged  and  nntampered  with :  suoi  books  are  more 
particularly  for  the  historical  and  critical  student,  and  not  for 
pirls  and  boys ;  and,  while  Sir  John's  works  are,  if  truth  must 
be  told,  in  keeping  with  a  somewhat  licentious  age,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  quite  impomible  for  the  historical  and  critical  student 
to  arrire  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man's  moral  and  artistic  worth 
with  anything  less  than  a  complete  edition  of  those  comparatiyelv 
few  worka  for  whidi  alone  his  brief  and  unfortunate  career  left 
him  time. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  that  admirable 
periodical,  The  Bsirospscim  RevieWy  complete  sets  of  which  have 
become  eztremdy  scarce,  was  the  principal  means  of  forming  a 
kind  of  limited  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  inedited  British 
classics  of  the  standing  of  Sir  John  Suckline ;  and  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  careful  and  learned  writers  who  were  engaged  in 
that  critical  and  antiquarian  repertoiy  is  still,  as  a  rule,  of  some 
value.  Concenking  the  particular  works  under  discussion  Ths 
Betrospedive  Beview  has  the  following  pithy  passage  : — 

"  For  a  perfect  specimen  of  those  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  who 
were  about  town  during  the  first  Charles's  time  commend  ns  to 
Sir  John  Sucklings  the  gay,  the  graceful,  the  accom^dished,  the 
vitfy,  the  courtier,  the  siSdier,  and  gentleman." 

This  hits  off  Sir  John  pretty  closely  :  he  was  before  all  things 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure ;  and  if  there  is  not  much  to  learn 
from  his  witty  and  pleasant  writings,  they  are  still  excellent 
models  of  bright,  q>arkling  versification,  and  light,  pleasing 
rhetoric.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  detachable  lyric  work  which 
deserves  a  far  wider  popularity  thui  can  be  reasonably  expected 
for  the  two  cfaoicdy  got  up  and  carefully  edited  volumes  of 
Messrs.  Kerslake,  because  the  million  do  not  care  for  complete 
editions  of  mere  than  some  dosen  or  so  of  writers ;  for  the 
million,  the  studious  and  critical  reader  has  to  select  what  is  most 
likely  to  please  the  many-headed  monster  from  each  man's 
works ;  but  without  such  vafaiaUe  intervention  as  the  issue  of 
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flamptnoas  collections  like  this,  the  student  and  critic  would  be 
aadlj  hampered  in  their  work  of  studying,  criticising,  and  cater- 
ing, for  the  wider  audience.  At  the  same  time,  me  stndiouSy 
would  be  studious,  and  quasistndiovLB,  form,  of  themselyes,  a 
pretty  wide  class ;  and  this  class  should  amply  suffice  to  repay 
the  publishers  for  such  a  reprint  as  the  present,  and  encourage 
them  to  produce  others  of  like  character.  The  kind  of  son^ 
which  students  will  find  and  detach  for  the  popular  benefit  is 
not  here  of  a  profound  nature,  but  eminently  pleasure^Ting, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — 

<<  The  crafty  boy  that  liad  full  oft  Msay'd 

To  pieroe  my  stabbom  and  reusting  breast^ 
Bat  itiU  the  bluntness  of  his  darts  betrayed, 
ResoWd  at  last  of  setting  np  his  rest. 
Either  my  wild  unruly  heart  to  tame, 
Or  quit  bis  godhead  and  his  bow  disclaiTn. 

<<  So  all  his  loTely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires ; 
All  his  sweet  motions,  aU  his  taking  sniUes ; 
All  that  awakes,  all  that  inflames  desires, 

All  that  by  sweet  commands,  aU  that  beguiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  conrey, 
And  there  begs  leave  that  he  himself  may  stay. 

"And  there  he  brings  me,  where  his  ambush  lay. 
Secure  and  careless,  to  a  stranger  land ; 
And  never  warning  me,  which  was  foul  play. 
Does  make  me  close  by  aU  this  beau^  stand. 
Where  first  struck  dead,  I  did  at  last  recover, 
To  know  that  I  might  only  live  to  love  her. 

<<  So  ru  be  sworn  I  do,  and  do  confess, 

The  blind  lad*s  power,  whilst  he  inhabits  there ; 
But  111  be  even  with  him  nevertheless. 
If  e*er  I  chance  to  meet  with  him  elsewhere. 
If  olher  eyes  invite  the  boy  to  tany, 
ru  fly  to  hers  as  to  a  sanctuary." 

The  final  conceit,  lightly  and  prettily  as  it  is  turned  out,  has  an 
element  of  tenderness  in  it  that  redeems  the  verses  from  levity, 
and  makes  the  charm  of  them  legitimate.  The  following  is  quite 
of  the  same  class : — 

<<  When,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 
Methinks  all  things  that  lovely  be 
Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted : 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 
StiU  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 

<*  Thus  whilst  I  sit,  and  sigh  the  day 
With  aU  its  borrowed  lights  away, 
TiU  Night's  black  wings  do  overtake  me, 
Thinking  on  thee,  thy  beauties  tilien. 
As  sudden  lights  do  sleeping  men, 
So  they  by  their  bright  rays  awake  me. 
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*  Thus  abienee  dies,  and  dying  proTet 
No  absence  can  subsist  with  Iots, 
That  do  partake  of  fair  perf action; 
Since  in  the  darkest  night  thej  may 
By  lore's  qnick  motion  find  a  way 
To  see  eadk  other  by  reflection. 

*'  The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathe  some  high  promont  that  hath  stood 
Far  from  the  main  np  in  the  river : 
0,  think  not  then  but  love  can  do 
As  mnch,  for  that's  an  ocean  too, 
Which  flows  not  every  day,  but  ever !" 

These  two  songs  are  not,  like  some  of  their  companions, 
touched  by  the  coarseness  of  the  time.  There  are  some,  however, 
so  far  touched  by  that  coarseness  (and  indeed  by  an  additional 
eoarseness  of  Sir  John's  own)  that  should  keep  the  collection  out 
of  the  hands  of  young  people ;  but  no  library  of  any  pretensions, 
public  or  private,  should  be  without  the  volumes. 

Poemi  of  Later  Years.  By  Henry  Sewell  Stokes,  Author  of 
''The  Yale  of  Lanheme,"  '*  Memories :  a  Life's  Epi« 
logue,"  &c.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

BESmES  the  two  volumes  of  poetry  specified  in  the  title-page 
of  this  last  work  of  Mr.  Stokes's,  there  is  another  volume  quite  as 
worthy  of  being  recalled  to  the  public  mind — ^the  Rhymes  from 
Cornwall  of  the  same  author;  and  all  three  volumes  have  deservedly 
met  with  a  veiy  sood  reception  by  those  who  pursue  our  native 
poetic  literature  beyond  the  limits  of  the  works  of  two  or  three 
stara  The  Poema  of  Later  Years^  now  before  us,  are  quite  as  meri- 
torious as  the  former  volumes,  and  one  poem  in  particular,  '*  The 
Chantiy  Owl,"  is  particidarly  bright  and  pleasing.  This,  with  a 
light,  aiiy  touch,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  very  wise  owl  a  great 
many  things  worthy  of  a  far  higher  wisdom  j  and  when  the  owl 
'  relates  a  tale  bearing  on  the  fedl  of  the  superstitious  Popish  faith 
from  its  regency  in  England,  we  see,  through  the  witty  disguise, 
the  sterling,  keen,  but  kindly  bent  of  the  author's  mind.  The 
following  verses  are  &ir  samples  of  a  great  many  in  his  poem  : — 

'<  Perch'd  near  the  porch  one  winter  night, 
From  a  snng  niche  I  heard  the  chant, 
While  in  the  candle's  misty  light 
Each  hurley  monk  look'd  pale  and  gaunt. 
I  thought  ttiey  wished  themseWes  not  there, 
So  fast  they  go  through  psalm  and  prayer ; 
And,  when  they  hastened  to  retire, 
A  young  lad  darted  from  the  quire. 

^  '^th  twinkliag  eyes  and  taper  chin. 
The  shrine  where  I  was  perch'd  he  reach'd, 
When  I  flew  out  right  oTer  him, 
And  like  a  scalded  |iou&d  he  soreeoh'd 
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Th«  monks  raahed  out  -with  »  wild  AobS^ 
And  tiM  iMt  hatd  th*  SMOul't  mont, 
Like  Jaek-o*-luiteni  in  a  bog. 
Or  a  tovoh  ^***'"g  in  a  fag. 

*<  A  fiend  1  cried  some, — a  gliost !  cried  more, 
Aj  thej  poBh'd  and  enxah'd  and  tmnbled  forth ; 
Bnt  lonie  stack  fast  in  the  ninow  doer; 
And  aoi  a  few  then  proTod  the  worth 
Of  stUwait  ezme  and  atnxdy  ahanka, 
And  coff'd  and  kick'd  and  had  roogh  thanks ; 
And,  when  at  laat  thej  all  got  dear, 
like  aqnattering  duoka  they  quakad  with  fear. 

**  I  saw  a  greater  rout  than  that 
When  Hal  became  Old  Bngfamd's  Pope^ 
IHule  on  his  knee  fair  Boleyn  eat, 
And  did  with  Rome's  heat  SQfaoUrs  copau 
He  hesitated  at  the  first, 
Bnt  her  sweet  lips  his  donbts  dispersed; 
And  so  he  changed  his  failli  and  wife. 
And  led  some  tisM  a  merry  life. 

**  The  Pope  oall'd  Hal  a  heretic, 
And  lus  yonng  sweetheart  something  wmm; 
Indeed,  had  she  espoused  Old  Kick, 
He  coidd  not  more  devoutly  curse. 
For  her,  alas  I  the  curse  came  tme; 
Jealous  tiie  savage  Bedbeard  grew; 
I  Anna's  white  neck  was  chopp'd  like  cihaff. 

And  Hsl  with  another  wife  did  1au|^ 

**  But  to  my  story.    On  a  day 
I  lieaxd  the  jeering  rabble  tell 
Stnoigers  had  oome,  bnt  not  te  pc»y« 
And  who  would  no  indolgsnoe  sell : 
But  when  the  chimes  for  Tespers  rang. 
Amid  the  trumpets*  horrid  clang 
Came  forth  tiie  Prior  and  Monks  «mM 
And  sang  more  swoetly  than  bsiora. 

*  I  nerer  heard  Ihem  stng  again ! 
Next  morning,  on  the  oonreot  wall 
I  wateh'd  and  waited,  but  in  vain; 
The  chimes  did  not  for  matms  call : 
Later,  when  loud  the  hubbub  grew, 
They  shambled  out— Tu-whit  1  Tu-whsol 
Bleating  like  sheep  that  leave  the  iold 
To  wander  on  the  mountains  cold." 

But  it  is  not  only  at  old  and  exploded  erron  of  thought  and 
practice  that  Mr.  Stokes  lets  flj  the  arrowv  of  a  satire  at  once 
keen  and  free  from  rancour :  he  takes  a  wide  range,  even  ia  this 
one  poem ;  and  we  cannot  say  we  think  him  undnly  severe  in 
the  following  shot  at  our  baUus  "qMrtsmen,"  as  they  call 
themselves : — 

«  Were  game  extinet  they'd  shoot  Ite  fowls. 
The  ducks,  the  geese,  and  clear  the  styes ; 
They  would  prsserre  the  erows  and  vwla* 
And  hare  battues  ai  butterflies. 
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Killittg'0  te  Bogliafaman's  delight. 
He's  mfc  it  momiiig,  noon,  and  night ; 
A  batoher  hom,  yet  owns  Ibe  creed 
Tliaft  Oed  «f  j^Mznnni  taketii  baed." 

Perliaps  tbe  unqualified  word  '^En^^iishiium''  is  opea  to  miflcan- 
fltrnction ;  but  we  take  it  Mr.  Stokes  would  liave  said  '^  V^ngliiJt 
Sportsman  **  but  for  metrical  necessities.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
the  most  admirable  features,  not  onlj  of  "  The  CSiantiy  Owl^" 
but  of  the  Tolume  generaDy,  are  the  fieleliDg;  well-expressed,  melo- 
dious little  bits  of  out-rf-door  nature.  Such  finelj-touched  land- 
scape passages  as  the  following  are  bj  no  means  care  in  this 
Toimme: — 

«I%emist 
Ifas  spreading,  mytblike,  through  the  rale. 
The  silent  wtwds  were  dark  and  trist^ 
And  e*er  the  hiU  the  meon  rose  pale : 
The  rooks  were  in  the  ekn  trees  hDnaed, 
The  plonghhoys  en  tiieir  pallets  drowsed ; 
I  met  no  creature  on  mj  road 
Sare  droning  beetle  and  sqnat  toa^"* 

We  would  willingly,  with  ampler  qiaoe  al  oommand,  refer  ai 
large  iM>  muoh  auHre  ii  the  Tolame :  we  must  be  oMrtent,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  "Thnsta  "  is  wdl  worth  attention,  to  cemflMnd 
meoally  ''  The  Hymn  of  CSeaathes,"  and  to  add  that  <'  The 
Bednse  of  Avignon,"  which  we  think  we  recollect  seeing  in  Th€ 
Oknl  Service  Beriew  the  week  after  the  death  of  the  man  it  cale- 
bntes  (John  Stsait  Mill),  is  a  very  good  i^eciiMn  of  what  is 
called  ^'^locasional  poetry." 

MomeU  EfoeJm  </  Hutory.  The  Era  of  the  ProteeUmt 
Bevolutum.  By  ¥.  Seebofam.  The  Crueadee.  By 
the  Eev.  G,  W.  Cor,  M.A.  The  Thirty  Yeare'  War, 
1618 — 1648.  By  Samuel  Baw0on  (jardiner.  Londcm : 
Longmans.    1874. 

The  series  of  books  to  which  these  volumes  belong  has  so  much 
in  common  with  Messrs.  Macmillans'  ''Historical  Course  for 
Schools,"  edited  by  Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  aim  of  both  may  be 
desoibed  in  the  same  terms:  "to  put  forth  clear  and  correct 
views  of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the  smallest  space 
and  cheapest  form  in  which  it  could  be  done."  But  while  JBi^ 
Freeman's  series  deals  with  the  lastory  of  each  nation  separately, 
Mr.  Morris  says,  in  lus  prefEice,  "  It  is  generally  allowed  that  l£e 
complete  picture  of  any  short  period  is  of  more  value,  in  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,"  and  farther,  that  ''it  is  not  possible  to  understand 
thorou^y  the  history  of  even  one  country,  if  it  be  studied 
alone."    in  selecting  jpmocb*  of  history,  therefor^  rather  than  the 
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hifltoty  of  separate  nations,  the  writers  of  this  series  aim  at  giving 
an  account  which,  in  outline  at  leasts  shall  be  tolerably  complete, 
of  the  principal  incidents  and  features  of  any  epoch,  and  of  the 
common  agencies  and  influences  in  operation  at  the  same  time, 
amongst  various  peoples.  The  two  first  volumes  on  the  list  may 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  this  method.  The  Protestant  "  Revo- 
lution/' as  Mr.  Seebonm  prefers  to  call  it,  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  in  any  national  history.  The  forces  from  which  it  arose 
were  at  work  in  various  proportions,  and  with  different  degrees 
of  success,  in  every  country  in  Europe.  In  such  a  case,  the  unity 
of  historical  narrative  lies  in  intellectual  and  moral,  not  nationiJ 
progress.  Similarly,  the  crusades  sprang  from  ideas  common  to 
the  whole  family  of  Western  Christendom,  and  their  history  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  every  i^tion  included  in  that  family. 

Mr.  Seebohm  gives  a  wide  and  trustworthy  survey  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  Protestant  Bevolution,  more  especially  those 
of  a  social  and  political  nature.  In  the  ordinary  run  of  histories 
of  the  Beformation,  these  have  hardly  had  sufiicient  importance 
ascribed  to  them ;  the  modem  scientific  mode  of  treating  history 
is,  perhaps,  in  some  danger  of  regarding  them  too  exclusively. 
It  is  true  that  the  train  of  general  causes  reached  back  into  the 
remote  past,  and  included  agencies  of  many  kinds,  but  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  individuals,  and  the  almost  boundless  might  of 
religious  convictions,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Beformation 
was,  primarily,  an  event  within  the  domain  of  religion,  and  it 
must  be  contemplated  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  indirect  and  secondary  causes  may  be  subsequently 
admitted.  Mr.  Seebohm  seems  to  us  here  to  show  a  somewhat 
defective  insight  His  outline  of  the  struggles  for  popular  liberty 
which  had  been  maintained  with  different  degrees  of  success  in 
various  European  countries,  is  admirably  drawn,  but  his  state- 
ment of  their  historic  connection  with  the  Beformation  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  direct  spiritual  forces  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Protestant  Bevolution.  The  transition  from  feudal  to  modem 
social  organisation  was  profoundly  influenced  by,  and  at  the  same 
time  contributed  much  towards,  the  Beformation;  but  we  must 
claim  for  the  latter  a  more  immediate  relation  to  religious  con- 
victions and  aspirations  than  is  suggested  in  the  little  hand-book 
before  us.  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  summmg  up  the  results  of  the  era^ 
mentions,  though  only  sixth  in  order  of  enumeration,  its  influence 
on  popular  religion :  '*  It  made  religion  less  a  thing  of  the  clergy, 
and  more  a  tlung  of  the  people.  It  gave  the  people  religious 
services  in  their  own  languages,  instead  of  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
By  placing  within  their  reach  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  their 
own  language,  it  led  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  be 
directly  influenced  by  Christianity,  as  taught  by  its  Founder  and 
Apostles.    It  tended  to  strengthen  individual  conviction  and  con- 
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science ;  and  so  ultimately  it  led,  though  with  many  drawbacks, 
to  further  steps  being  gained  towards  freedom  of  thought.  It  is 
well  to  mark,  also,  that  this  bringing  of  reli^ou  nearer  home  to 
the  individual  conscience  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  culti- 
Tation  of  individual  responsibility,  rather  than  reliance  on  a 
priesthood  or  a  Church,  tended  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony, 
not  only  with  the  tendencies  of  modem  civilisation,  but  also  with 
the  essential  character  of  the  Founder  itself."  We  think  thatitwould 
have  been  better  to  give  some  of  these  things  a  prominent  place 
among  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  put  them  rather 
low  down  in  the  list  of  its  results.  The  Reformation  was  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  in  which  "  individual  conviction  and  conscience," 
^*  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  rather  than  reliance  on  a 
priesthood  or  a  Church,"  and  the  demand  that  "  religion  should 
be  less  a  thing  of  the  clergy,  and  more  a  thing  of  tne  people," 
were  the  most  powerful  forces  at  work.  Subjective,  personal 
conviction  rose  in  revolt  against  an  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion that  had  come  to  be  intolerable.  Mr.  Seebohm's  treatment 
of  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  this  great  movement,  as  the 
close  of  an  old  and  the  rise  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
civilisation  and  culture,  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  have  only  to  express  our  approval  of  the  plan  of  this  series 
of  histories,  and  our  hope  that  the  promise  afforded  by  the  first 
three  volumes  will  be  sustained  by  those  that  are  to  follow. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Frederic  W.  Parrar,  D.D,,  P.E.S. 
Two  Yolames.  Second  Edition.  London:  Gassell, 
Patter,  and  Galpin. 

This  Life  of  Christ  is  avowedly  and  unconditionally  the  work 
of  a  believer.  The  writer  has  no  new  theory  to  propound,  no 
results  of  original  criticism  to  add  to  the  curious,  melancholy 
store  already  existing,  but,  with  all  the  available  aids  of  sound 
scholarship,  seeks  to  dve  a  vivid  picture  of  the  human  surround- 
ings of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  work  is  not  in  any 
considerable  degree  controversial ;  it  only  deals  indirectly  with 
sceptical  objections,  and  the  abundant  literature  of  doubt  and 
denial  with  which  most  tolerably  well-read  persons  have  some 
acquaintance.  It  would,  indeed,  be  at  once  a  mistake  and  a 
misfortune  if  Christian  scholars  were  to  give  themselves  entirely 
to  polemic  writing.  Christendom  is  not,  after  all,  so  honey- 
combed with  doubt,  but  that,  on  most  occasions,  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  may  be  assumed  without  apology.  It 
would  be  paying  too  great  a  compliment  both  to  the  number  and 
the  weight  of  unbelievers  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  be  always 
laying  again  the  very  lowest  foundations  of  our  faith.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  may  yet  be  quoted  without  an  elaborate  vindication 
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o£  iti  authenticity,  and  an  aathor  may  profess  his  belief  that 
JesQs  is  the  Son  of  QoA  without  aslong  permission  from  the 
learned  world.  While  Dr.  Farrar  does  not  address  himself  to 
sceptics,  he  has  not  lost  si^ht  of  the  real  or  imaginary  difficulties 
in  the  Gospel  history  whioi  perplex  some  honest  minds  and  g^ve 
the  desired  occasion  to  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christiaa 
fiuth.  They  are  candidly  referred  to  in  passing,  and  the  materials 
for  completer  discussion  are  generally  given  in  the  notes,  but  the 
writer^s  aim  throughout  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  positive 
evidence  of  the  narrative  itself.  With  this  mode  of  procedure 
we  have  fullest  sympathy.  The  Grospels  themselves  are  the  real 
life  of  Christ  They  are  not  apologetic  or  controversial,  but 
narrate  with  calm,  untroubled  confidence  the  words  and  works  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  And  in  this  respect  at  least  they  may  be 
imitated  by  Christian  writers.  The  latter  are  not  always 
^  speaking  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate,"  and  even  when  they 
acre,  they  will  perhaps  accomplish  as  much  towards  securing  con* 
▼iction  by  showing  the  actual  character  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles,  as  by  discussing  their  d  priori  possibility.  The  life  of 
Chnst  is,  after  all,  its  own  best  witness,  and  the  enduring 
majesty  and  serene  truthfulness  of  the  four  Gospels  will  be  more 
profoundly  felt  each  time  the  reader  turns  to  ihem,  firom  the 
discordant,  mutually-destructive  lives  of  Christ  that  issue  firom 
the  schools  of  modem  criticism  year  by  year. 

The  style  and  mode  of  treatment  in  these  volumes  is  popular. 
Designed  for  ordinary  readers,  there  is  no  parade  of  learning,  no 
lengthy  discussion  of  those  minute  questions  of  controversy  and 
scholarship  which  cannot  be  passed  by  in  works  designed  for  the 
professed  student ;  but  the  results  of  long  inquiry  are  often 
compressed  into  a  few  Unes,  and  the  light  of  much  research 
thrown  upon  a  subject  without  recounting  the  steps,  often  most 
laborious,  by  which  it  has  been  arrived  at.  The  contributions  of 
recent  scholarship  towards  illustrating  the  Grospel  history  are 
both  great  and  manifold.  In  geographical  research  alone,  we 
have  the  works  of  Kobinson,  Thomson,  and  Ljmch,  of  America, 
our  own  Dean  Stanley,  Grove,  Porter,  Tristram,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  together  with  European 
scholars  like  Ritter,  and  travellers  such  as  Van  de  Yelde  and  De 
Saulcy.  Indeed,  the  wealth  of  illustration  now  available  for  a 
writer  on  the  Grospels  is  such  as  to  call  for  very  considerable 
scholarship,  together  with  that  judgment  for  lack  of  which  the 
abundance  of  materials  becomes  a  positive  embarrassment  and 
hindrance.  Dr.  Farrar  appears  to  us  to  show  great  skill  in 
handling  his  resourcea  Archaeology,  history,  geography,  philo- 
logy, and  the  writings  of  the  best  critics  and  commentators  are 
laid  under  contribution ;  but  the  narrative  is  not  overloaded,  nor 
does  the  devout  tone  proper  to  the  theme  fail  to  be  sustained 
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ihrooghoat.  Oceaaionally  the  style  ^tten  a  little  too  muck, 
and  sometimes  a  curioiis  effect,  raiher  disturbing  to  oar  taste,  is 
produced  by  Tery  modem  phraseology  pat  side  by  side  with  the 
stately  English  of  our  Version. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  Scribe's  offer,  ''  Lord,  I  will  follow 
Thee  withersoever  Thou  goest"  (Matt  viii.  19),  and  then  an 
explanation  of  the  Lord's  reply  to  this  effect :  **  But  in  spite  of 
the  man's  high  position,  in  spite  of  his  glowing  promises,  He  who 
cared  leas  than  nothing  for  life-service,  and  who  preferred  '  the 
modesty  of  fearful  duty '  to  the  '  rattling  tongue  of  audacious 
doqaence,'  coldly  checked  His  would-be  follower."  There  is  a 
slight  over-readiness  of  quotation  in  the  author  which  gives  the 
sentences  now  and  again,  like  the  one  above,  a  somewhat 
tesselated  appearance.  This  is  indeed  but  a  small  fault,  and  if  we 
have  discovered  one  or  two  others  we  do  not  care  to  name  them, 
such  is  their  insignificance  compared  with  the  sterling  merits  of 
the  work.  Learned  but  not  pedantic,  sound  and  thorough  in  its 
loyalty  to  Christian  doctrine,  without  narrowness  or  sectarian 
feelins,  always  reverent,  and  sometimes  quickened  into  fervour 
and  the  eloquence  of  high  emotion,  Dr.  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ 
is,  in  oar  judgment,  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  noble  branch  of 
Christian  literature.  We  have  only  space  for  one  extract,  the 
closing  passage  of  the  second  volume. 

"  A  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  CHght.  Between  us  and 
His  visible  presence — ^between  us  and  that  glorified  Redeemer 
who  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God — ^that  cloud  still  rolls. 
But  the  eye  of  faith  can  pierce  it ;  the  incense  of  true  prayer  can 
rise  above  it,  through  it  the  dew  of  blessing  can  descend.  And 
if  He  is  gone  away,  yet  He  has  dven  us  in  His  Holy  Spirit  a 
nearer  sense  of  His  presence,  a  cJbser  infolding  in  the  arms  of 
His  tenderness,  than  we  could  have  enjoyed  even  if  we  had  lived 
with  Him  of  old  in  the  home  of  Nazareth,  or  sailed  with  Him  in 
the  little  boat  over  the  crystal  waters  of  Gennesareth.  We  may 
be  as  near  to  Him  at  all  times — and  more  than  all  when  we  kneel 
down  to  pray — ^as  the  beloved  disciple  was  when  he  laid  his  head 
upon  His  breast.  The  Word  of  God  is  very  nigh  us,  even  in  our 
mouths  and  in  our  hearts.  To  ears  that  have  been  closed  His 
voice  may  seem  indeed  to  sound  no  longer.  The  loud  noises  of 
war  may  shake  the  world ;  the  eager  calls  of  avarice  and  of 
pleasure  may  drown  the  gentle  utterance  which  bids  us  *  Follow 
Me;'  after  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity  the  incredulous 
murmurs  of  an  impatient  scepticism  may  make  it  scarcely  possible 
for  faith  to  repeat,  without  insult^  the  creed  which  has  been  the 
p^eneration  of  the  world  Ay,  and  sadder  even  than  this,  every 
now  and  then  may  be  heard,  even  in  Christian  England,  the 
insolence  of  some  blaspheming  tongoe  which  still  scoffs  at  the 
Son  of  Grod  as  He  lies  in  the  agony  of  the  gard^  or  breathes 
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His  lasfc  sigh  upon  the  bitter  tree.  But  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  show  them  His  covenant. 
To  all  who  will  listen  He  still  speaks.  He  promised  to  be  with 
us  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we  have  not  found 
His  promise  fail.  It  was  but  for  thirty-three  short  years  of  a 
short  lifetime  that  He  lived  on  earth;  it  was  but  for  three  broken 
and  troubled  years  that  He  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom; 
but  for  ever,  even  until  all  the  »ons  have  been  closed,  and  the 
earth  itself,  with  the  heavens  that  now  are,  have  passed  away, 
shall  every  one  of  His  true  and  faithful  children  find  peace  and 
hope  and  forgiveness  in  His  name,  and  that  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  '  God  with  us.' " 

The  Ministry  and  Character  of  Robert  Henry  Hare,  WeS' 
leyan  Minister.  By  John  Middleton  Hare,  his  Brother. 
London :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.    1874. 

It  requires  very  considerable  skill  to  write  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  Wesleyan  Minister.  It  is  possible  to  brighten  the  pages 
of  his  biography  by  sketches  of  scenery  and  character,  and  to 
give  them  a  permanent  interest  by  introducing  facts  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  prog;ress  of  Methodism  in  the  different 
Circuits  in  which  he  travelled ;  but  to  the  general  reader,  who 
looks  for  incident,  the  book  must  too  frequently  be  bald  and 
flat.  And  yet  few  men  are  more  worthy  of  honour.  Doing  the 
work  of  God  ennobles  a  man,  wherever  the  work  is  done.  And 
often  the  noblest  work  is  done  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  portraying  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  life, 
difficulties  abound. 

In  writing  the  life  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Hare  has  been  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  lack  of  incident  and  adventure.  He  has  cer- 
tainly done  his  best  to  supply  this  by  vigorous  correspondence 
with  numerous  colleagues,  but  the  results  are  comparatively 
small.  An  uneventful  life,  well  spent,  is  our  comment  when 
closing  the  book.  This  poverty  of  incident  perplexes  the  author 
sadly.  He  is  driven  to  give  us  short  biographies  of  various 
ministers  with  whom  his  brother  travelled,  together  with  those 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  districts  in  which  he  happened  to  reside. 
Once  he  fills  up  his  space  with  an  extract  from  a  ''  Confessional 
Album,"  and  sundry  remarks  thereon.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  aimed  at  writing  a  little  book,  in  which  case  many  of 
these  difficulties  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  not  unpleasing.  Mr.  Hare  has  not,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  perfectly  submitting  himself  to  the  law  of  sim- 
plicity ;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  specimen  of  fine  writing, 
which  mars  the  beauty  of  his  performance.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best-told  stories  in  the  book  is  that  of  his  blind 
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sister,  Isabella,  and  yet  we  find  this  sentence  in  it: — "After 
that,  a  cerebral  malady  of  portentous  character  showed  itself  in 
Isabella,  which,  though  suspected  of  an  injurious  tendency  upon 
the  brain,  never  actually  disturbed  the  intellectual  faculty,  though 
it  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  visual  discernment."  The  history 
of  Isabella  Hare  is  so  pathetic  in  itself  that  it  only  needed  to  be 
told  more  simply  to  win  all  hearts. 

^  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
listen  patiently.  We  hope  that  another  edition  will  be  called 
for,  and  that  the  author  will  relentlessly  compress  his  matter 
into  a  much  smaller  space. 

The  Bible  Educator.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
M.A.     Vol.  II.     London  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpm. 

The  high  character  of  this  work  is  well  sustained  by  the  second 
volume.  Every  department  of  scholarship  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Scriptures  is  well  represented,  with  the  exception  of 
that  belonging  to  theology  proper,  which  the  plan  of  the  work 
does  not  include.  The  illustrations  of  Scripture,  from  coins, 
medals,  and  other  antiquities,  are  particularly  copious  and  good. 
The  natural  history  and  geography  of  Bible  lands  are  also  treated 
with  much  thoroughness.  Mr.  Heard's  articles  on  Biblical  Psy- 
chology deserve  the  attention  of  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  larger 
works  on  the  subject. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry,  Artisans* 
Reports  upon  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  London  :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific 
Industry  '^  is  the  increase  of  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of 
those  engaged  in  the  various  industries."  As  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing this  object,  the  Council  of  the  Society  determined,  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  that  ''a  number  of  selected  artisans 
engaged  in  the  principal  industries  of  the  country  should  be  sent 
out  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  International  Exhibition  then 
about  to  be  held  at  Vienna."  Great  care  was  exercised  in  the 
selection^  so  that  only  those  possessing  the  necessary  experience, 
information,  and  intelligence,; and  a  capability  of  observation,  were 
sent.  Indeed,  it  was  determined  that  "  every  reporter  should 
be  bond  fide  a  working  man,  earning  liis  living  at  his  trade."  The 
result  of  the  action  thus  taken  was,  that  some  thirty-four  artisans 
of  this  kind  were  sent  to  examine  and  report  on  the  contents  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  reports  of  these  artisans  are  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  can  conceive  of  few  things 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  design  of  the  society  than  the 
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difiucdon  of  theee  reports  among  the  working  men  of  England. 
Fifteen  men  were  sent  from  Birmin^am,  whose  reports  lekte  to 
the  various  industries  connected  with  that  locality.  Among  the 
subjects  of  the  other  papers,  we  may  mention  '' Woodwork  and 
joinery/*  "  cutlery,"  "  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,"  **  cotton- 
spiiming  and  manufacturing,"  ''  a  survey  of  the  exhibits  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  manufacture,"  "  designing  in  wood,  metal, 
and  stone,"  "  woollen  carding,"  "  paper  mani^actare,"  ''machinery 
in  general,"  "  social  and  working  habits  and  customs  of  €rermaii 
workmen,"  with  several  others  on  machinery  and  tools  of  various 
kinds.  The  mode  of  treatment  and  the  style  of  these  papers 
differ  widely,  but  throughout  they  are  marked  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  details  which  shows  that  they  are  the  productions  of 
men  who  understand  the  subjects  upon  which  they  write.  The 
objects  exhibited  are  well  described,  their  special  nature  explained, 
and  the  workmanship  criticised  in  an  intelligent  and  fair  spirit. 
Papers  of  this  sort  are  precisely  the  accounts  of  Exhibitions 
that  enable  us  to  understand  their  value,  and  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress going  on  around  us.  These  reports  should  not  only  be 
studied  by  the  artisans  engaged  in  the  different  industries  re- 
ported on,  but  should  be  r^  by  all  who  are  interested  in  like 
prosperity  of  the  country.  To  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  industrial  pursuits,  this  volume  must  be  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive.  We  hope  it  will  be  placed  in  every  library  in 
the  country  to  which  artisans  have  access. 

A  History  of  the  Welsh  in  America.    In  Three  Parts.     By 
the  Eev.  E.  D.  Thomas.    Utica.     1872. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  Independent  Minister  in 
America.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  emigration  from  Wales  to  America,  and 
has  visited  all  the  Welsh  settlements  on  the  great  Western  Con- 
tinent, collecting  materials  for  this  volume  and  for  another  which 
he  proposes  to  publish.  From  the  volume  which  he  has  issued, 
we  find  that  there  were  emigrations  from  Wales  into  America 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  that  no  Welsh  settlements 
existed  until  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  when  some  people 
from  Wales  bought  land  from  William  Penn;  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  William  Penn  is  claimed  as  a  Welsh- 
man, and  a  descendant  of  the  Tudors  of  Pen-mjnjdd  (mountain 
top),  Anglesey.  Many  of  these  early  settlers,  like  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  emigrated  to  America  quite  as  much  in  search  of  reli- 
gious liberty  as  of  temporal  prosperity,  not  a  few  of  them  being. 
Eke  Penn,  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 

Emigration  to  America  was  greatly  checked  by  the  revo- 
lutionary wars  consequent  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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in  177^,  but  imriyed  aeain  witib  the  restoratimi  of  peace,  and  has 
eontmued  steadiljrto  tibe  preeent  dar.  On  page  11  (Third  Part^t 
Mr.  Thomas  fimushes  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Weldi  peopb 
dwelling  in  the  United  States.  By  fiff  the  greater  number  are 
fomd  in  the  States  of  PennsylraDia^  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wis^ 
oonsin.  He  saya  there  are  about  200  Welsh  settlem^ts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  above  100,000  persons  capable  of  understanding  and 
•peaking  the  WelA  language,  scattered  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Northern  Lakes 
down  to  Mexico.  The  Welsh  population  is  but  small  compared 
with  the  Irish,  German,  and  French,  and  forms  but  an  insignificant 
poroportion  of  ^e  aggregate  population  of  the  great  Republic. 
The  Welsh  settlements  are  small  eveiywhere,  except  in  a  few  coal 
districts,  whilst  not  a  single  Wdsh  town  or  village  is  to  be  foimd 
on  the  entire  American  Continent. 

The  Welsh  Churches  in  America  appear  to  be  few  and  feeUe. 
The  number  of  Churches  belonging  to  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  364 ;  deacons  and  leaders,  886 ; 
ministers,  255;  preachers,  104;  members,  21,160;  Sunday 
scholars,  26,161 ;  hearers,  50,053.  Utah  is  not  indudod,  but  wb 
fear  that  not  a  few  people  from  Wales  have  been  drawn  there  by 
the  Mormon  delusion. 

The  government,  the  commerce,  the  education,  the  legislation, 
of  America,  are  all  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  Press,  as  the  ^ks,  periomcals,  and 
journals  of  the  country,  with  small  exceptions,  are  issued  in  the 
same  language.  Mr.  Thomas  admits  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
non-English  speddng  people  to  employ  their  native  language^ 
and  maintiain  their  distinctive  nationality,  for  any  length  of  time 
in  America.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  all-^revuling,  all-absorb- 
ing English,  will  ultimately  be  the  one  language  spcdcen  through- 
out the  entire  continent.  And  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Welshman, 
who  throughout  his  volume  laments  the  steady  inevitable  decline 
of  the  Welsh  language  in  the  United  States,  and  pathetically 
appeals  to  his  countrpnen  in  all  the  settlements  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  tongue.  Had  Mi.  Thomas  proved  that  the  EngUsh  lan^ 
gnage  in  any  way  injured  the  Weldi  people  in  America,  we  might 
join  in  his  protests  against  its  adoption ;  but  doubtiess  WeUh 
emigrants  learn  to  employ  the  English  language,  because  they 
find  it  to  tiieir  advantage,  tempoially,  intellectually,  and  often 
quritually,  to  do  so.  The  Welui  is  becoming  an  incimvatiient 
and  expensive  language.  It  is  maintained  in  Wales  at  a  great 
loss  to  many  every  year.  Excessive  zeal  for  any  languMe, 
doomed  to  die  in  a  few  generations,  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  LiBb 
ttdi^  take  their  course.  Why  attempt  to  frustrate  the  order 
and  intention  of  Divine  Providence  t  Why  endeavour  to  per* 
petnate  the  curse  of  Babel  f 
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We  fear,  also,  that  the  tendency  of  many  remarks  in  this 
volume  is  to  foster  rather  thui  suppress  national  prejudice,  ao; 
evil  to  which  no  countenance  should  be  given.  Mr.  'Thomas  has 
appropriately  inserted  a  text  on  his  title-page,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  common  origin  of  men :  ''And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  &c. 
This  great  truth  is  too  much  overlo<Aed.  National  prejudice 
still  exercises  great  sway,  and  is  a  powerful  element  of  evil  in  the 
world.  Emigration  to  a  vast  continent  like  America,  affording 
ample  room  for  a  multiplicity  of  peoples  to  breathe  and  thrive, 
will  tend,  we  trust,  to  cure  men  of  narrow  national  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  and  enable  them  to  regard  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  great  citizenship  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  we  can  heartily  recommend 
Mr.  Thomas's  volume  to  all  Welshmen  contemplating  emigration 
into  America  or  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that 
great  country,  as  a  comprehensive  manual,  evincing  much  indus- 
trious, careful — ^would  we  could  add — remuneraiivt  labour. 

Misdonary  Enterprise  in  the  East,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar  and  the  Results  of 
Modem  Missions.  By  the  Eev.  Eichard  Collins,  M.A., 
late  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
Syrian  College,  Cottayam,  Travancore,  South  India. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Go.     1873. 

The  most  surprising  chapter  in  this  book  is  the  fifth,  which 
treats  of  the  early  work  of  the  Church  Missionaries  among  the 
Syrians,  and  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  which  it  was  carried 
on.  The  Church  Missionary  authorities  hoped  that  by  associat- 
ing the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  with  the  corrupt  worship 
of  the  Syrians,  they  would  gradually  eliminate  the  errors  and 
purify  the  practice  of  the  latter.  In  illustration  of  this,  a  scene 
is  depicted  which  provokes  a  sad  smile :  the  late  good  Bishop 
Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  when  visiting  Cottayam,  was  present  in  the 
Church  ''  when  Mass  was  said  according  to  the  usual  form  .... 
the  wafer  was  consecrated  and  elevat^,''  &c. ;  after  which  the 
Bishop  preached  a  sermon,  *'  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who 
heard  it  left  the  church  with  their  convictions  unshaken  that 
their  Church  was  pure  enough,  though  humble;  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  would  not  have  worshipped  at  the  Mass  had 
there  been  in  it  such  unscriptural  doctrines  as  some  had  main- 
tained." Mr.  Collins  manfully  denounces  this  compromising 
theory  of  missionary  enterprise,  shows  how  it  failed,  and  how  the 
Mission  flourished  when  the  missionaries  "  were  free  to  rebuke 
error,  and  fully  to  unfold  the  whole  mystery  of  God,  without 
compromise."    His  remarks^  too,  in  chapter  six,  on  the  necessity 
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and  the  valae  of  a  native  agency,  are  very  sensible,  instractive, 
and  timely,  while  those  in  chapter  seven,  on  caste,  are  discri- 
minating and  corrective.  As  a  narrative  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, this  volume  is  above  the  average.  It  breathes  the  true 
missionary  spirit,  its  style  is  scholarly  and  chaste,  the  illustra- 
tions are  appropriate,  and  it  has  an  appendix  of  Meteorological 
Notes,  whidi,  for  men  of  science  at  least,  adds  to  the  attraction 
and  value  of  the  book. 

The  Story  of  the  Ufa  Mission.  By  the  Eev.  S.  M.  MTar- 
lane.  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Go.     1878. 

We  have  read  this  "  Story"  with  continually  increasing  interest, 
and  the  reading  has  deepened  our  sympathy  with  the  earnest, 
painstaking,  successful  enterprises  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  the  South  Seas. 

Mr.  MTarlane's  book  treats  of  the  difficulties,  persecutions, 
and  triumphs  of  those  Missions  on  the  Islands  of  Lifu,  Urea,  and 
Mare.  Its  faults  are  those  common  to  missionary  writers  and 
[^)eaker8,  who  seem  to  think  that  a  minute  description  of  the 
situation  of  their  part  of  the  mission  field,  of  the  appearance, 
character,  social  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  people,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
their  work.  The  structure  of  the  story,  too,  is  somewhat  loose ; 
a  little  artistic  skill  would  have  lessened  the  number  of  the  pages, 
and  yet  have  given  the  reader  a  more  intense,  because  condensed, 
interest  in  the  subject.  We  admire  the  manly,  outspoken  way  in 
which  Mr.  MTarlane  speaks  of  the  relations  that  have  subsisted 
between  the  natives  and  some  Europeans,  relations  which  reflect 
disgrace  upon  the  latter,  and  which  serve  to  explain  and  to 
extenuate  some  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  former.  Of 
the  motives  which  prompt  the  natives  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  of  the  methods  which  should  be  employed  in  approaching 
them — "a  fish-hook  is  often  more  effective  than  a  sermon."  The 
pith  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
interruption  and  persecution  suffered  at  the  hands  of  French 
priests  and  soldiers,  and  of  the  true  reasons  for  this  wicked 
interference — the  French  love  of  glory  and  dread  of  English 
influence,  the  notion  that  in  order  to  be  French  the  natives  must 
become  Roman  Catholics,  the  domination  of  the  priests,  with 
their  unscrupulous  intrigues  and  malicious  tricks.  These  are  all 
vividly  set  forth,  and  cause  us  to  mourn  that  men,  calling  them- 
selves Frenchmen  and  Christians,  could  be  so  blind  and  so  base. 
But  the  sequel  is  full  of  encouragement  to  the  true  friends  of 
Christian  Missions,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  be  instructed  and 
cheered  by  the  perusal  of  this  story.    Mr.  M'Farlane's  remarks 
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on  the  importance  of  an  ^'edacated  native  ministiy  "  -mm  cofdiaHf 
endone. 

Christian  Dogmatics :  A  Text-Book  for  Academical  Instrue- 
Hon  and  Private  Study.  By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D J). 
Translated  from  the  Dutch.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stonghton.     1874. 

This  second  publication  of  the  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Library  maintains  the  high  standard  with  which  the  series  coi»- 
menced.  If  its  enterprising  projectors  can  secure  a  succession 
of  works  like  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy  and  that  now 
before  us,  they  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  English  students ;  and 
these  will  hardly  fail,  we  trust,  to  give  the  publishers  that  practical 
support  which  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  requires. 

Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  is  favourably  known  to  English  readers  of  Uieology  by 
his  Commentaries  on  St  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  by  his  admirable  Handbook  of  New  Testaansni  Theology, 
published  in  this  country  four  years  ago.  The  present  volume  is 
intended  as  a  companion  to  the  latter,  and  resembles  it  in 
arrangement ;  but  it  is  in  every  way  a  more  considerable  worlg 
possessing  a  larger  outline,  and  involving  far  more  labour.  Should 
the  author  be  able  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  adding  to  these 
two  handbooks  a  third  on  Practical  Theology,  he  will  wen  have 
fulfilled,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  the  promise  of  his  devotion  to 
theological  science,  made  in  silence  some  thirty  years  ago^  when 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  upon  him.''  For  his  own  sake^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  purpose  so  long  and  devoutly  cherished,  and  for 
the  sake  of  theological  science,  we  trust  iixe  writer's  wish  may 
be  gratified.  Meanwhile,  what  is  already  accomplished  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  is  therefore  not  dependent  for  its  value  upon 
any  of  those  contingencies  which  decide  the  completion  or  non- 
completion  of  a  great  work  produced  by  instalments. 

Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  considers  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
against  Dogmatics,  that  it  is  a  science  whidi,  *'  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  has  no  right  to  exist."  Doubtiess  there  is  truth  in  tiiis 
remark,  but  a  little  explanation  seems  necessary  before  it  can  be 
lightiy  understood.  We  understand  by  Dogmatics  the  scientific 
presentation  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Its  aim  is  to  investigate  and 
develope  the  contents  and  ground  of  the  religious  truth  confoased 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  or  by  any  Christian  com- 
munity in  particular.  Amongst  those  to  whom  the  author  refers 
as  denjring  to  this  science  l£e  right  of  existence,  we  may  dia- 
tinguish  two  classes.  There  are  those  whose  opposition  is  not  to 
be  conciliated  by  any  explanations,  because  it  is  radical,  and  has 
reference  not  to  the  scientific  method,  but  to  the  subject-matter  of 
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the  science  itself.  Christianity,  in  their  judgment,  is,  if  not 
disproved,  at  least  incapable  of  proof,  and  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  speak  of  the  scientific  presentation  of  doctrines  to  which  there 
aire  no  corresponding  realities.  With  those  who,  on  philosophic 
grounds,  have  given  up  belief  in  the  existence  of  G<>d  and  the 
immortality  of  the  sou],  the  questions  of  positive  theology  cannot 
be  discussed,  for  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
Dogmatics  to  lay  the  metaphysical  and  psydiological  foundations 
CB  which  such  objectors  insist 

But  there  is  a  prejudice  existing  against  Dogmatics  in  a  different 
region,  and  of  quite  another  sort.  It  is  often  maintained,  for 
example,  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  taught  religion,  but  that  His 
Apostles  and  their  successors  taught  theology.  The  one  is  repre- 
sented as  all  life  and  freedom,  the  other  as  a  thing  of  formulas 
and  sdiolastic  definitions,  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
former.  If  this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith,  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  ignorance  that  deserves  to  be  enlightened.  It  is 
often,  however,  the  language  of  something  worse  than  ignorance, 
ci  that  secret  contempt  for  the  whole  question  which  finds  it 
easier  to  disparage  theology  as  a  science  than  to  look  steadily  at 
the  subjects  with  which  it  has  to  do.  The  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated  will  not  bear  examination. 
Seligious  feeling,  even  of  the  vaguest  sort,  has  something  for  its 
object,  and  as  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made,  even  to  oneself,  to 
state  what  is  believed  or  disbeheved,  and  why,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  a  theology.  The  very  meagrest  sentiment  of  worship 
or  of  duty  towards  a  higher  power  involves  bases  of  belief,  and 
theology  is  but  the  explicit  statement  of  what  is  already 
implicitly  held  as  religion.  Dogmatics  is,  in  fact,  the  formulating 
of  beliefs,  and  since  it  is  an  intellectual  necessity  that  every  man 
should,  in  some  sort  or  other,  formulate  his  beliefs,  the  only  con- 
sistent objector  to  the  theological  method  is  he  who  has  no 
beliefs.  A  process  which  all  who  come  into  the  slightest  contact 
with  religious  sentiments  and  beliefs  are  carrpng  on  from  time  to 
time,  ought  not  to  be  so  entirely  misapprehended  as  it  is  by  those 
who  say,  ''Let  us  keep  clear  of  theology  and  confine  ourselves  to 
religion."  But  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  they  who  decry 
Dogmatics  are  not  so  indifferent  to  its  conclusions  as  they  seek  to 
appear.  Indifference  to  the  clear  statement  of  any  doctrine,  as  for 
instance  that  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  is  often  Unked  to  the 
assumption  of  its  falsehood,  or  is  at  least  the  sign  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  conclusion  which  such  a  statement  would 
present 

We  quote  the  following  passage  on  the  value  of  Christian 
Dogmatics  from  the  introduction  to  the  present  work :  "  From 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Christian  Dogmatics  can  only  have  a 
relative  value,  since  we  cannot  call  any  development  of  the 
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subject-matter  and  eroundB  for  the  doctrines  of  salvation  an 
entirely  accurate  and  complete  expression  of  Christian  truth. 
And  yet  our  science  is  of  weighty  importance  for  every  thinking 
member  of  the  Church,  still  more  for  a  genuine  theologian,  most 
of  all  for  a  future  minister  of  the  Church ;  and,  far  from  this 
value  being  diminished  or  done  away  with  in  these  times,  many 
a  sign  of  the  times  caUs  for  its  progressive  study.  .  .  .  For  the 
theologian,  specially,  no  other  branch  of  investigation  exceeds 
this  in  value.  It  stands  in  relation  to  the  others  as  the  Queen 
to  her  retinue,  the  Sabbath  to  the  other  days  of  the  week.  In 
proportion  as  Dogmatism  may  be  dangerous,  is  a  thorough 
Dogmatics  indispensable.  The  pastor  and  teacher,  who  will 
teach  his  flock  with  blessing,  cannot  do  without  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  him  and  for  it  that  he  should  have  a  clear  consciousness 
of  the  relation  in  which  his  personal  convictions  stand  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church's  belief.  From  various  causes  we 
may  say  that  the  present  time  is  as  unfavourable  as  possible  for 
Christian  dogmatic  studies.  And  yet  these  studies  will  be  among 
the  means  bv  which  many  a  suspicious  phenomenon  in  the 
domain  of  Church  and  science  will  be  combated  with  good 
success.  Moreover,  there  is  not  an  entire  absence  of  more 
favourable  signs.  The  powerlessness  of  negation  to  satisfy  the 
deepest  wants  of  man  is  more  evident  than  ever;  a  renewed 
thirst  after  truth  exhibits  itself  in  various  ways ;  the  striving 
after  Church  lieformation,  at  the  same  time,  excites  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  her  creeds,  and  excellent  guides  appear  to 
give  us  light  for  the  prosecution  of  our  investigation.^' 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  author's  method.  An  In- 
troduction, occupying  four  chapters,  deals  with  the  character, 
sources,  history,  and  claims  of  Christian  Dogmatics.  The  second 
part  consists  of  seven  main  divisions : — 

1.  Theology:  including  the  nature  and  works  of  God. 

2.  Anthropology:  man,  his  origin,  present  condition,  destiny, 
&c. 

3.  Christology :  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 

4.  Sotetiology  (objective) :  the  redemptional  acts  and  offices  of 
Christ. 

5.  Sotetiology  (subjective) :  the  demands  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
work  of  Grace. 

6.  Ecclesiology :  the  Christian  Church  and  Sacraments. 

7.  Eschatology :  resurrection,  future  life,  and  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible  outline,  and  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  a  student's  requirements  than  the  method 
pursued  by  Bishop  Martensen  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  same 
subject.  We  cannot  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  author  has 
always  observed  due  proportion  throughout  his  work.    The  In- 
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troduction  and  "Apologetic  Foundation"  occupy  228  pages, 
compared  with  which,  the  hundred  pages  given^to  the  Incarnation, 
Death,  Eesurrection,  the  Redeeming  Acts  and  Offices  of  our  Lord 
eeem  a  somewhat  scanty  allowance.  On  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Faith  the  reader  will  find  the  author  in  general 
harmony  with  the  great  Evangelical  confessions.  He  does  not 
**  alfect  a  Christianity  raised  ahove  diversities  of  belief,"  but  has 
sought  in  this  handbook  to  subordinate  "  the  churchly  to  the 
Christian  element"  He  maintains  the  sacrificial  and  expiatory 
character  of  our  Lord's  death,  as  may  be  seen  in  detail  in 
Section  CXI.,  "On  the  High-Priestly  Office  of  Christ:"  "On 
earth  Christ  offered  the  sacrifice  of  Atonement,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  God,  by  the  perfect  obedience  with  which,  during  Hia 
whole  life,  but  especially  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  He  wholly 
voluntarily  fulfilled  the  Law,  and  bore  God's  holy  wrath  against 
the  sins  of  the  world.  By  that  spotless  siftcrifice  the  requirement 
of  the  highest  Majesty  has  received  full  satisfaction ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  for  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  the  guilt  of 
sin  is  in  such  wise  covered,  that  at  the  same  time  its  power  and 
dominion  is  in  principle  destroyed.  There  exists  thus  a  direct 
connection  between  our  redemption  from  sins  and  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross ;  and  this  connection  is  of  such  nature  that 
the  glory  of  all  God's  perfections  is  revealed  therein  in  a  lustre 
before  unknown."  This  paragraph  is  thrown  into  a  series  of 
propositions,  which  are  amplified  in  detail. 

Upon  the  expiatory  character  of  our  Lord's  death  he  has  the 
foQowing: — "This  one  sacrifice  has  an  expiatory  force  over 
against  the  disobedience  of  so  many,  because  it  was  offered  by 
the  Son  of  God,  who,  as  the  Second  Adam,  i.e„  the  true  man, 
voluntarily  takes  the  place  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  repre- 
sents it  before  God.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  world- 
historic  significance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  so  long  as  He  is 
regarded  only  as  a  man  among  men,  although  above  many,  yea, 
«ven  above  all  others.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God  is  not  simply  a  man 
as  others,  but  ike  man  as  no  one  else ;  the  Spiritual  Head  of  a 
new  humanity,  which  in  Him  as  its  representative  appears  before 
God  justified  and  glorified.  In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to 
represent  restored  humanity  before  the  presence  of  God,  He  must 
first  of  all  take  the  place  of  sinful  humanity  before  God's  righteous 
judgment.  It  is  the  constant  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
that  He  offers  the  sacrifice  of  obedience,  not  simply  for  the 
benefit  of,  but  in  the  place  of^  sinners ;  so  that  these  no  longer 
need  to  die  on  account  of  their  sins,  since  no  other  than  Christ 
has  placed  Himself  in  the  stead  of  transgressors.  .  .  .  That  which 
He  does  is  what  every  man  ought  to  have  done,  consecrate  him- 
self perfectly  to  God ;  that  which  He  bears  is  what  every  man 
must  have  borne,  God's  holy  and  terrible  displeasure ;  but  the 
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•bedienoe  and  love  with  which  He  does  and  suffen  this  for  othsn 
— ^in  other  words,  with  which  He  presents  Himself  a  fiuiltleas 
sacrifice  to  Grod — is  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  the  Father 
accepts  this  sacrifice  as  though  it  were  presented  by  sinfiil 
humanity,  which  henceforth,  so  &r  as  it  becomes  a  believing 
humanity,  is  comprehended,  regarded,  and,  as  it  were,  gaiihered 
up  by  God  in  and  under  this  One  Person." 

Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  is  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  holds  generally 
to  the  symbols  of  Dort  On  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  he 
writes  temperately  but  firmly :  "  It  already  appears  on  which 
side  we  range  ourselves  in  the  strife  on  this  point,  which  the 
Beformed  Church  has  waged  since  the  seventeenth  century  with 
the  Eomish  and  Lutheran,  and  which  has  also  been  the  cause  of 
the  separation  between  the  Bemonstrants  and  ContrarRemon- 
stiants.  It  IB  the  question  whether  there  is  reason  to  expect  thsA 
the  Christian  will  really,  through  God's  grace,  persevere  in  the 
fidth,  or  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
may  still  entirely  fall  away,  and  consequently  perish  finally. 
This  question  must,  according  to  our  sincere  conviction,  be  aSr- 
matively  answered,  not  in  the  latter,  but  in  the  former  sense." 
He  admits  that  the  warnings  against  apostasy  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture  are  manifold  and  earnest ;  but  when,  with  a  side- 
glance  at  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6,  he  adds,  ''  They  point  to  a  danger  which 
exists  on  the  part  of  man,  and  diow  that  it  is  possible  to  possess 
and  to  experience  very  much  that  is  Christian,  without  being  in 
truth  a  new  creature  in  Christ,"  he  appears  to  slip  off  the  track 
of  right  exposition  according  to  an  example  set  by  many  illus- 
trious leaders  in  the  school  of  theology'to  which  he  belongs.  The 
explanation  offered  is,  in  fact,  a  begging  of  the  question.  Does 
the  passage  adduced  refer  to  those  **  who  possess  very  much  that 
is  Christian,"  or  do  we  not  read  in  its  powerful  accumulation  of 
expressions,  clause  being  heaped  upon  clause,  the  description  of 
one  who  is  ''  in  truth  a  new  creature  in  Christ  t "  If,  indeed,  it 
be  only  a  seeming,  and  not  a  real  member  of  Christ  that  is 
referred  to,  how  can  it  be  said  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  renew 
him  again  unto  repentance  % " 

Such  passageswould  ceaseto  have  the  monitory  value  to  Christians 
that  is  claimed  forthem  if  the  Calvinistic  exegesis  could  besustained. 

Warning?  against  that  which  cannot  happen  could  hardly  be 
effective  for  long.  It  may  be  that  the  doctrine  of  final  perse- 
verance does  not  lead  to  the  evil  consequences,  practically,  which 
it  is  possible  to  infer  from  it ;  but  none  the  less,  in  the  cause  of 
sound  exegesis,  we  must  contend  that  it  is  not  contained  in 
Scripture,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
excusable and  irremediable  falling  away  from .  Christ  is  dis- 
tinctly taught  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  reappears  under  various 
aspects  in  Apostolic  doctrine.    That  the  descnptions  of  apostasy. 
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and  tiie  sokmn  wirnxiigB  agaiiut  it  contained  in  Scriptare,  should 
1»e  explained  away  by  such  a  poor  little  logical  quibble  as  '^  Who- 
floe?er  thus  sins  shows  that  he  nerer  was  a  true  belieyer/'  is  a 
enrious  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  one  may  be  carried  by 
the  necessities  of  defending  a  doctrinal  position.  As  we  have 
ioQched  upon  this  question,  we  will,  before  leaving  it,  quote  a 
sentence  or  two  from  Stier^s  exposition  of  John  xr.  6,  referring 
Hke  reader  to  the  whole  passage :  "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me. 
The  plain,  express  lanfi;uage  of  our  Lord  remains  in  incontro- 
Tertible  opposition  to  M  predestinarian,  unscriptural  error  con- 
cemii^  the  indefectil»lity  of  a  state  of  grace,  and  the  impossibility 

that  those  who  have  been  bom  again  should  ever  perish Alas, 

we  have,  in  the  Lutheran  Richter's  family  Bible  the  strange 
statement,  '  There  is  no  example  in  Holy  Scripture  of  any  who 
actually  bare  fruU  haying  perished.'  This  most  perilous  assertion, 
which  sets  out  with  a  much  too  limited  notion  of  fruit-bearing, 
and  may  in  many  ways  be  refuted,  needs  not  to  be  rebutted  by 
any  difficult  disquisition  upon  the  Scriptural  examples  of  final 
apostasy,  even  of  the  saints ;  the  warning  to  the  saints  which 
pervades  the  enHrs  "EpiMe  to  the  Hebrews  is  enough,  with  such 
indiridual  passages,  of  which  there  are  many,  as  2  John,  8.  If, 
according  to  Bev.  iii  11,  even  the  crown  may  be  taken  away 
from  those  who  hold  not  fast  what  they  have,  how  can  we  so 
confidently  assure  oursehres  against  losing  the  littie  fruit  of  our 
state  of  grace?" 

The  chapters  on  the  Church,  its  idea,  government,  &c.,  will  be 
found  worthy  of  attention.  Upon  a  work  of  such  dimensions  we 
cannot,  within  tiiese  limits,  pass  a  detailed  judgment ;  but  our 
examination  of  it  enables  us  to  express  a  high  appreciation  of  it 
as  a  whole,  that  is  not  materially  lessened  by  any  fault  we  might 
be  disposed  to  find  with  particular  portions.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  learned  and  devout  theologian,  nobly  conceived,  and  ably 
executed.    The  student  of  theology  will  find  it  invaluable. 

The  Life  of  John  Thoma$,  Surgeon  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
East  Indiaman,  and  first  Baptist  Missionary  to  Bengal. 
By  G.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Missionary.  London :  Mac- 
nullan  and  Go.    8vo.    Pp.  417. 

The  tale  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  at  Serampore,  and 
of  Fuller,  SutcMe,  and  Pearce  at  home,  is  well  known ;  but  Mr. 
Lewis  has  well  judged  that  the  history  of  one  of  their  zealous 
coadjutors  deserved  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
bom  at  Fairfoid,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1 757.  He  seems 
to  have  been  tibe  able,  energetic,  fitful,  and  troublesome  boy  of 
the  fiunily.  He  ran  away  from  home.  Eight  or  nine  attempts 
to  settie  him  as  an  apprentice  proved  fruitiess.    At  length  he  was 
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placed  in  Westminster  Hospital,  to  be  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and 
achieved  very  creditable  success  in  his  profession.  When  qualified, 
he  obtained  a  situation  as  surgeon  to  a  ship,  bein^  at  that  time  in 
opinion  very  nearly  an  infidel.  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked 
suffered  great  damage  by  a  collision  at  sea,  and  was  afterwards 
exposed  to  a  terrible  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Entering  a 
cabin,  he  prayed  to  God,  vowing  that  if  his  life  were  spared,  he 
would  live  a  new  life.  "  But,"  says  he,  '•  I  hardened  in  harbour 
into  my  old  sins,  and  forgot  the  God  of  my  mercies." 

Quitting  the  ship  on  his  return  to  land,  he  commenced  business 
in  London  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary ;  and  when  twenty-four 
years  of  age  he  married.  With  the  exception  of  a  casual  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship,  he  lived  an  irreligious  life.  But  at 
length,  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Stennett,  he  was  truly  converted 
to  God. 

A  man  so  impulsive  and  sanguine  as  Mr.  Thomas,  could  not  be 
half-hearted  in  the  service  of  Christ.  When  once  he  had  been 
brought  to  a  decision,  his  whole  mind  and  heart  were  absorbed  in 
his  new  views  and  the  altered  practices  to  which  they  led ;  and 
he  sprang  at  a  bound  to  the  mountain  top  of  li^ht,  joy,  and  con- 
fidence. It  will  surprise  no  one  conversant  with  the  records  of 
Christian  experience  to  learn  that  there  was  a  speedy  and  painful 
reaction,  from  which  he  was  not  restored  without  much  mental 
suffering.  Nor  was  this  his  sole  trouble ;  his  business  did  not 
prosper,  he  was  involved  in  debt,  harassed  by  creditors,  for  two 
days  imprisoned,  compelled  to  pawn  his  goods,  and  sometimes 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  shilling  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  passing  hour.  While  in  such  extremity  a  friend,  unsought, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  employment  as  surgeon  in 
a  vessel  going  to  the  East  Indies.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
that  post  in  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  and  sailed  to  India  in 
the  year  1783.  Calcutta,  at  that  time,  had  a  considerable 
European  population,  unhappily  distinguished  for  profanity  and 
irreligion.  Mr.  Thomas,  yearning  for  Christian  fellowship, 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Indian  Oazetie,  in  hope  of 
finding  one  Christian  friend,  but  failed  in  his  purpose.  When 
the  vessel  returned,  he  returned  with  it,  and  eagerly  seized  any 
opportunities  which  presented  themselves  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  conviction  seized  him  with 
irresistible  force,  which  he  carried  with  him  through  life,  that  he 
was  called  of  God  to  make  known  the  words  of  life  to  the 
heathen. 

When  his  ship  was  ready  for  another  voyage,  he  took  his  place 
in  it  again  as  surgeon.  Availing  himself  of  the  rules  of  the 
service,  and  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  became  surety  for  him, 
he  took  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchandise,  which  yielded 
a  profit  of  about  £500^  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  his  pecuniaiy 
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necessities  and  pay  his  debts. ..  Aniying  in  India,  he  had  no 
difficulty,  as  before,  in  finding  Christian  friends,  one  of  them 
being  a  member  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  gone 
out  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  ^e  children  of  military  men ; 
another,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  afterwards  became  chairman  of 
the  Boajxl  of  Directors  of  Uie  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
These,  and  many  like-minded,  highly  prized  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
medicid  skill,  as  well  as  for  his  Christian  character.  They  found 
in  him  great  zeal,  simplicity,  and  experimental  knowledge  of 
religion.  Mr.  Gri^t,  alive  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
people  around  him«  proposed  a  Protestant  Mission  for  Bengal,  in 
which  Nonconformists  should  be  included ;  and  authorised  Mr. 
Thomas  to  correspond  with  his  friends  in  England  on  the  subject. 
Great  was  his  joy,  as  he  thought  he  saw  the  way  opening  to  the 
realisation  of  his  cherished  hope,  the  only  remaining  obstacle 
being  his  ienorance  of  the  language  of  the  country.  He  cared 
little  what  he  sacrificed  to  the  one  passionate  desire  of  his  life. 
But  fresh  difficulties  intervened,  some  of  them  caused,  and  others 
intensified,  by  imprudence  and  other  failings  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thomas  himself. 

Mr.  Grant,  whose  respect  for  Mr.  Thomas  no  misunderstanding 
Gould  destroy,  removed  from  his  indigo  factory  at  Malda,  and 
proposed  that  Mr.  Thomas  should  go  and  reside  there,  which  he 
did,  preaching  on  the  Sunday,  and  giving  four  or  five  hours  a  day 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  native  language.  In  a  short  time  he 
tried  to  address  his  own  servants,  and  about  forty  children  con- 
nected with  the  factory.  Encouraged  by  that  first  attempt,  he 
prepared  a  sermon  on  the  words,  '*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but 
the  gift  of  Grod  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 
which  he  delivered  to  an  audience  of  natives  numbering  between 
100  and  150 ;  and  having  had  the  text  written  on  twenty  slips 
of  paper  in  red  ink,  he  distributed  the  slips  among  the  people, 
to  their  great  delight.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Bengalis  in  their  own  tongue. 
From  that  time  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  losing 
no  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  mission. 

As  Mrs.  Thomas  had  declined  to  follow  her  husband  to  India, 
he  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  her 
to  accompany  him  on  his  return.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
had  a  group  of  ungodly  passengeis,  among  whom  was  Captain  Jamea 
Wilson,  who  had  suffered  a  long  and  frightfully  rigorous  imprison- 
ment under  Hyder  Ali.  Mr.  Thomas  describes  him  '^  as  a  rank 
Deist,  of  the  profaner  sort."  This  was  the  Captain  Wilson  who, 
afterward  becoming  a  very  different  man,  generously  offered  to 
take  charge  of  the  ship  Duff,  and  having  landed  the  missionaries 
on  the  ishmd  of  Tahiti,  returned  by  China,  and  there  took  in 
merchandise  which  yielded  the  newly-formed  London  Missionary 
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Society  £5,000,  a  sum  more  than  snffieient  to  cover  the  expenee 
of  fending  their  first  misaionaries  to  the  Pacific. 

On  ref^hing  England,  in  company  with  Captain  Wibon,  Mr. 
Thomas,  after  yisiting  some  of  his  nearest  relations,  put  hhnself 
in  communication  with  varioos  ministers,  among  them  Dr.  Sten^ 
netty  the  Bey.  A.  Boolii,  and  the  Bey.  W.  Jay,  then  jnst  begin- 
ning to  be  known  as  a  preacher  in  London,  aiming  to  stir  them 
np  to  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  to  Bengal  This  was  just 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Carey  was  thirsting  to  go  forth  to  the 
Pacific  or  to  Africa,  or  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  an  opening 
might  offer.  The  parties  to  this  project  heard  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  by  their  request  he  met  them  at  Kettering,  and  then  and 
there  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Carey  should  return  with  him  to 
India.  About  XlOO  had  been  contributed.  £530,  it  was  sup^ 
posed,  would  be  reanired  to  pay  the  ponsage  of  Mr.  and  IHbk 
Thomas  and  their  child,  and  Mr.  Carey  and  his  little  boy,  Mm 
Carey  at  first  refusing  to  go. 

The  ship  in  ixHbich  the  fire  peimns  naaied  abe^  were  to  ffifl 
was  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  had  fcnmeiiy  been  surgeon''— 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  £200  ptfid ;  btft 
new  difficulties  arose,  first  from  Mr.  Thomae^s  creditors,  and  then 
because  the  consent  of  the  Directors  had  not  been  obtained:  Th^ 
were  told,  that  with  the  exception  c^  Mr».  ThomsB  and  her  ddld^ 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed.  Thomas  hastened  to 
London  to  get  the  decision  reymted,  but  failed,  and  retnrmng  to 
Portsmouth,  where  the  yessel  lay,  found  Car^y  in  tears.  The  two 
missionaries,  with  young  Carey,  proceeded  in  sadness  to  London, 
£100  passage-money  haying  been  retained,  probably  for  the^  psM^ 
sage  of  Mrs.  Th(»nas  and  her  little  girl.  Mr.  Thomas  has  1^  a 
liyely  descnption  of  their  aaxietiea 

"  While  Carey  wrote  to  bis  wife,  I  would  go  to  Iher  cofee-house 
with  eager  desire  to  know  whether  a»y  Swedish  or  Daniiit  sltip 
was  expected  to  sail  from  Europe  for  Bengal,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies  that  season ;  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  a  brctised 
hearty  the  waiter  put  a  card  into  my  hand,  whereon  w^re  writttid 
these  life-giving  words : — 

A  Danish  East  IndiamaB. 
No.  10,  Cannon  Street. 

No  more  tears  that  night  1  Our  courage  reyiyed.  We  Add  to  'So, 
10,  Cannon  Street,  and  found  that  it  was  the  office  of  Smith  and 
Co.,  agents ;  that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  brother  of  the  captain's,  and 
liyed  in  Gower  Street,  that  this  ship  had  sailed  (as  he  supposed) 
from  Copenhagen,  was  hourly  expected  in  Doyer  Roads ;  would 
make  no  stay  there,  and  the  terms  were  J^lOO  for  a  passenger, 
£50  for  a  child,  £25  for  an  attendant.  We  went  away  wishing 
for  money.    Carey  had  £150  returned  fk<om  the  (kfijri.    This 
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mm  not  half  Boffieiaoiit  for  all,  and  we  were  not  willing  to  part. 
Beodes,  our  baggage  was  still  at  Portsmouth,  and  Mr.  Carey  had 
written  to  his  wife  that  he  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  also  he 
•totertained  some  faint  hopes  that  she  might  now  join  us  if  she 
ooald  be  so  persuaded,  for  she  had  lain  in  only  three  weeks ;  but 
the  shortest  way  of  accomplishing  all  this  would  take  up  so  much 
time,  that  we  feared  we  should  he  too  late  for  the  ship. 

After  a  long  series  of  disappointments,  encountered  with  the 
tttOLOob  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  Mr.  Thomas  offering  at 
kst  to  work  his  passage  to  India,  the  little  company  set  sail  In 
about  five  months  they  reached  Calcutta.  The  little  money  wkh 
which  the  Society  had  supplied  them  was  soon  exhausted.  The 
grieYons  anxieties  and  hardships,  which  beset  them  for  some 
yens,  are  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Amid  them  aU,  the 
devotion  of  the  two  men  to  weir  one  purpose  never  fidled.  **  I 
would  give  a  million  pounds  sterling,  if  I  lud  it,"  wrote  Thomas^ 
''to  see  a  Bengali  Bible." 

Mr.  Carey  landed  in  India  at  the  end  of  1798 ;  Mr.  Thomas, 
as  we  have  seen,  having  been  there  long  before.  In  the  begiiming 
of  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Carey  went  to  reside  at  Serampore  with 
other  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  from  England.  At  that 
time  they  had  been  cheered  by  the  conversion  of  various 
Europeans,  but  they  knew  not  of  a  single  decided  instance  of  the 
eonvenioA  of  a  native. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1800,  Mr.  Thomas,  being  at  Seram- 
pore, was  summoned  to  the  help  of  a  native  whose  shoulder  had 
been  dislocated.  Binding  the  man  to  a  tree,  and  instructiiig 
Carey  and  Marwhman  to  pull  his  arm,  he  guided  the  joint  into 
the  socket  The  man,  when  the  arm  was  set,  complained  still  of 
pain,  but  more  of  himself  as  a  sinner,  for  he  had  heard  the 
Crospel  preached.  With  many  tears  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  great 
sinner ;  save  me,  sahib,  save  me."  Mr.  Thomas's  zeal  caught  fire, 
and  with  fervour  and  point  unusual  even  for  him,  he  preached 
Christ  to  that  native ;  and  as  the  man  afterwards  confessed,  and 
as  a  lon^  life  of  consistency  proved,  he  received  the  truth  in  the 
love  of  it.  To  this  man  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  hymn 
beginning  and  ending  thus : — 

M  Oh  thou  mj  tool  forget  no  more 
Tb»  Frirad  who  ftU  11^  mueiy  horej 
Ii»t  OTory  idol  be  f  oorgoi, 
But  oh,  mj  Boiil,  forget  Him  not. 


"iii  no  I  when  all  things  else  ezpirs. 
And  perish  in  the  general  fire, 
This  name  all  othm  shaU  torriTe, 
And  through  eternity  shall  liTe." 
8  2 
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It  was  arranged  that  Krishna  Til  (for  that  was  his  name)  and 
another  hopeful  native  who,  like  Krishna,  had  already  broken 
caste  bj  eating  with  the  Missionaries,  should  be  baptized  during 
the  following  month.  The  other  native  drew  back ;  but  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1800,  Krishna  PAl  and  Felix  Carey  were 
baptized  by  Mr.  Carey  in  the  river  very  near  to  the  Mission- 
house.  Mr.  Thomas's  delight  was  unspeakable,  and  seems  to 
have  been  too  great  for  his  bodily  nature  to  sustain.  As  Mr. 
Carey  walked  from  the  house  to  the  place  of  baptism,  he  lefb 
in  one  room  his  wife  hopelessly  insane ;  in  another,  poor 
Thomas  mad. 

Mr.  Thomas,  becoming  unmanageable,  was  removed  to  an 
allium  in  Calcutta,  where  he  preached  to  his  fellow-patients,  and 
talked  of  the  millennium  as  already  begun.  He  was  soon 
restored  to  his  senses.  Quitting  the  asylum,  he  went,  by  hia 
own  wish,  to  Dinijpur,  still  losing  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
his  beloved  work ;  but  he  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  debt ; 
and,  depressed  by  his  recent  affliction,  enfeebled  in  health,  and 
almost  alone,  he  gradually  sank,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1801, 
he  died. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  evidently  performed  a  labour  of  love  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  name  of  the  singular  man  whose  very  romantic 
character  and  career  he  has  depicted  with  much  skill.  An 
example  of  more  intense  missionary  zeal  we  have  never  met 
with,  and  seldom  with  an  example  of  greater  inconsistency  in  a 
Christian.  The  volume  has  a  twofold  moral :  showing  how  much 
miseiy  a  very  pious  man  may  suffer  himself  and  inflict  on  his 
friends,  if  his  piety  have  not  prudence  for  a  handmaid ;  showing, 
on  the  other  naod,  how  careful  we  should  be  to  cultivate  the 
charity  which  never  faileth,  leaving  the  judgment  of  others  to 
Him  who  knows  their  frame. 

Lyra  Chriatu  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life,  Work,  and 
Sayings  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  By  Charles  Lawrence 
Ford,  B.A.    London :  Hoalston  and  Sons.    1874. 

If  we  are  hardly  able  to  call  the  author  of  this  volume  a  poet, 
having  scruples  with  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  that  title,  we  can 
at  least  commend  his  verse  as  graceful,  and  marked  by  unmistaJk- 
able  literary  skill.  The  devout  spirit  in  which  he  writes  is  in 
harmony  with  the  themes  selected.  The  following  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  writer^s  style  and  range  of  thought : — 

"  CHRIST  AND  THE  YOUNG  RULER. 

**  <  Sell  all  thou  hast ' — O  steni  oommand ! 
Too  hard  for  mortal  man  to  obey  I 
One  moment  eaw  him  lingering  stand — 
The  next  he  turned  airaj. 
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^  Before  him  lay  the  golden  crowxii 
The  rich  inheritance  of  life ; 
He  felt  the  sword — and  laid  it  down. 
Nor  dared  the  nneqnal  strife. 

*'  Honaee  and  lands,  and  flocks  and  herds. 

Came  darkening  up  and  thronged  his  view ; 
The  echo  of  the  Master's  words 
Unweloome,  fainter  grew. 

«  Running  he  came,  and  kneeling  prayed, 
But  slowly  walked  nnblest  away ; 
Beauty  of  youth  around  him  played— 
Within,  corruption  lay. 

**  0,  hadst  thou  known,  whom  Jesus  loved, 
How  richer  far  His  love  than  gold. 
How  bright  a  star  thy  steps  had  proved 
To  lure  us  to  the  fold  1 

**  Now  sadly  as  our  Lord  we  gaze 
On  comely  form  and  reverent  air, 
For  while  we  give  thy  virtues  praise. 
We  flcom  thy  selfidi  prayer. 

'^  And  still,  whene'er  this  word  we  read, 
A  beacon-light  thy  tale  shall  bo, 
Lest  earthly  love  our  souls  should  lead 
To  spurn  their  heaven,  like  thee." 


Islam :  Its  History ^  Character,  a/rid  Relation  to  Christianity. 
By  John  Machleisen  Arnold,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 
London:  Longmans.    1874. 

To  this  new  edition  of  his  important  work  on  Mohammedanism^ 
Dr.  Arnold  appends  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  "  The  Counter 
Aggressions  of  the  Church."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
Christians,  that  the  missionary  zeal  of  Islam  is  not  yet  extinct. 
Though  it  is  feeble  to  decrepitude  in  its  direct  relations  with 
Europe,  there  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  still  shows  power 
of  extinction  and  increase.  A  century  ago  a  few  Mohammedans 
settled  in  the  Mandingo  land,  north-east  of  Sierra  Leone.  They 
established  schools,  in  which  Arabic  and  the  Koran  were  taught ; 
a  community  was  formed,  and  after  some  time  the  whole  country 
fell  into  their  power.  Efforts  are  still  made  to  proselytise  the 
Paeans  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  every  year  msh  tribes  are 
added  to  the  Moslem  community.  The  writer  assumes  the  pre- 
sent number  of  Mohammedans  at  200,000,000.  What  is  being 
done  by  the  ehurches  of  Christendom  in  this  great  section  of  the 
mission  field?  For  twelve  centuries  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
stood  feu^e  to  face  with  her  gigantic  foe,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
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led^d  with  sorrow  Uiat  little  ham  been  attempted,  and  less 
achieved.  Among  the  mediaBval  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of 
Islam,  Eaymond  LalliuB,  to  whom  tbe  Arabic  Professorship  at 
Oxford  owes  its  origin,  deserves  to  be  named.  When  about 
thirty  years  of  age  he  oonoeived  a  strong  desire  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Saracens,  and  to  this  object  the  remainder  of  a  Ions 
life  was  devoted  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  He  was  shipwrecked 
near  Pisa  when  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  but  his  ardour 
was  still  undiminished.  "  Once,"  he  writes,  **  I  was  fairly  rich ; 
once  I  had  a  wife  and  children ;  once  I  tasted  freely  of  the  plea- 
sures of  this  life.  But  all  these  things  I  gladly  resigned,  that  I 
might  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  I  studied 
Arabic,  and  several  times  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Saracens;  I  have  been  in  prisons;  I  have  been  scourged;  for 
years  I  have  striven  to  persuade  the  princes  of  Christendom  to 
befriend  the  common  cause  of  converting  the  Mohammedans. 
Now,  though  old  and  poor,  I  do  not  despair ;  I  am  ready,  if  it  be 
God's  will,  to  persevere  unto  death." 

In  the  following  centuries  a  considerable  number  of  controver- 
sial works  against  Mohammedanism  appeared  in  various  coun- 
tries. Henry  Mart3m  may  fairly  be  styled  the  precursor  of 
of  modem  missions  to  the  Mohammedans.  The  first  effort  by 
any  church  or  society,  subsequent  to  the  single-handed  effort  of 
Henry  Mart3rn,  was  that  of  the  Evangelische  Missions  Gesellschaft^ 
founded  at  Bl^sle  in  1816,  which  in  1822  commenced  its  opera- 
tions among  the  Moslem  Circassians.  The  writer  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  "  Moslem  Mission  Society,"  in  the 
year  1861. 

His  remarks  upon  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  missions 
among  Mohammedans  should  be  carried  on,  will  repay  a  careful 
reading.  They  are  the  result  of  considerable  exprnence,  and  at 
the  same  time  breathe  that  i^irit  of  Christian  &ith,  without 
which  any  discussion  respecting  missions  is,  in  our  judgmenta 

IHM^lfgfl 

''Our  fears  of  success  must  net,  however,  overbalanoe  oor 
lnope  of  winniiur  converts  from  Islam.  One  encouraging  &Qt  y^ 
that  the  Koran  has  laid  the  foundation  of  its  own  destruetioa  int 
ascribing  too  great  authority  to  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  without 
in  any  d^ee  establishing  its  own  assumed  superiority.  Thft 
intelligent  Moslem,  on  reading  the  Bible,  cannot  £ail  to  diseover 
the  sophistry  of  the  Koran,  tfa^t,  while  professing  to  eonfino  tlMi 
foregomg  revelations,  it  virtually  abrogates  them ;  and  ihoa  tb« 
charm  wnich  rivets  him  will  be  destroved." 

Like  many  other  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  Christian  MjssieaSit 
the  writer  looks  forward  to  considerable  ahaoges  in  the  laede  of 
th^  working.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  present  or^^nisatiett 
of  the  great  missionaiy  societiaa  is  final  and  peifed    We  am 
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tmable  to  follow  him  bete  in  his  suggestions,  but  they  should  be 
looked  at  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question. 

We  hflive  also  reoeiTed  the  foUowing : — 

Ffom  Messn.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  Vkcayd,  or  Life  in  the  LaHd 
of  the  Carli»t$,'*^The  joomals  and  letters  of  an  English  lady  yisiting 
in  tile  Korth  of  Spain  in  the  antnmn  and  winter  of  the  year  1872,  with 
a  namtlTe  of  affiurs  at  Bilbae  diuing  1873.  A  slight  and  nnnretending 
worki  but  pleasantly  written,  showing  both  good  sense  and  rignt  feeling. 
A  Well^illnstrated,  dainty  book. — JSh^eech  in  Season^  and  Unsectarian 
Family  Pravere.  By  the  Bey.  H.  E.  Haweis,  M.A.  Mr.  Haweis  is  as 
oheerfol  and  self-eonfident  as  ever  in  his  work  of  making  Christianity 
possible  to  Londoners  of  the  npper  classes.  It  is  true  that  he  now  and 
then  Wsnis  his  hearers  not  to  exnect  too  mnoh  from  him.  '<  I  do  not 
pieteAd  to  olear  n]»  all  mysteries ;''  and  again,  after  giving  a  nioe  litUe 
ofF-haftd  explanation  of  the  Trinity,  he  adds,  ^*  In  that  sense  I  accept  a 
doeteine  of  the  Trinity;  bat  I  do  not  think,  my  brethren,  that  I  haye 
exhausted  Ood  when  I  haye  said  that.  For  aught  I  know  there  may  be 
a  ittueh  better  exnression  of  God  than  that."  But  these  modest  dis- 
elaimen  of  infidlibuity  are  reassuring  rather  than  otherwise  to  admiring 
^seiples. 

From  Messrs.  Biyington.  The  Third  Edition  of  I^  Life  of  bean 
Alford. — In  this  cheaper  form  this  admirable  bioffrapby  will  set  foil  to 
be  Widely  eiroolated.    It  is  the  reoord  of  a  loyriy  lil». 

From  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Wayside  Wells,  By  Alexander 
Lanenl. — A  small  oolleotioB  of  essays  and  stories,  with  a  shght  sugges- 
tiosi  of  Alexander  Smith  and  A.  K.  H.  B.  about  them.  Not  very  strong 
or  Gfiginal,  but  pleasant  reading  in  their  way. — Old-Fashioned  Stories. 
By  Thomas  Coonw.  These  stones  were  written  many  years  ago,  most  of 
them  in  Stafford  gaol  during  the  author's  immisonment  for  Chartism. 
They  are  simple  sketches,  dealing  with  humble  life  and  portraying 
homely  personages.  Many  of  the  incidents  related  belong  to  a  state  of 
thing^s  gone  by,  the  **  Old  Lincolnshire "  especially,  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  author,  haying  almost  disappeared.  The  genicd 
racy  tone  of  uiese  stories  is  characteristic  of  their  author.  Few  shrewder, 
kindlier  men  haye  fought  the  battle  of  life. — Blossomings  in  the  Apple 
Country.  By  Joseph  Willis.  A  new  edition  of  a  little  memorial  yolume 
well  and  wisely  written. — Disputed  Questions  of  Belief  Another  volume 
of  leotures  to  yoong  men  deliyered  at  the  College  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  with  preface  by  Dr.  P^kes.  It  contains  a  chapter  on 
the  ''Atonement  in  Relation  to  the  Conscience,"  and  another  on  *'Dr. 
Strauss  and  his  Theory,"  which  should  be  of  seryice  in  exposing  some 
errors  that  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  young  men  beginning  to  read 
and  think. — Religwn  no  Fable.  By  Joseph  Shenton.  The  writer  of  this 
yolume  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. It  is  one  thing  to  haye  a  well-ordered  and  intelligent  Christian 
faith,  but  quite  another  thing  to  be  a  philosophical  defender  of  the 
faith. 

From  Messrs.  Isbister  and  Co.  English  Readers  (Public  School  Series 
and  Elementary  School  Series.}— Two  excellent  series  of  well  graduated 
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■dhool  books.  The  passages  sdeoted  are  from  the  best  authors,  and 
inolade  history,  biomphj,  poetry,  and  soienoe.  They  are  thoroughly 
well  adapted  for  use  m  families  and  schools. — ^There  is  also  a  series  of 
French  Meaden  whioh  deserye  similar  oommendatum. 

From  Messrs.  James  Parker  and  Co.  The  ChmtHiuUone  and  Canone 
EccUeiaetkal  of  the  Church  of  England,  Hie  editor,  Mr.  Maftkenrift 
Waloott,  refprets  that  the  olergy  are,  as  a  mle,  ignorant  of  Canon-law, 
and  says,  with  truth,  that  the  Canons  are  often  quoted,  but  rarely  read. 
Hitherto  they  haye  not  been  very  aooessible,  but  those  who  desire  to 
become  aoquainted  with  this  somewhat  mysterious  department  of  Church 
law,  will  mid  this  eonyenient  and  well-edited  edition  yery  seryioeable. 
After  Sir  William  Haroourf  s  recent  statement  that  he  was  proud  of  hia 
ignorance  of  Canon-law,  obscurer  persons  need  not  hesitate  to  make 
oonfession  also.  There  are  many  wonderful  things  ezgoined  in  these 
Canons  that  we  pass  oyer,  but  we  must  find  room  for  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  74th  Canon,  on  **  Decency  in  Apparel  enjoined  to  Ministers : " — 
«  And  no  Ecclesiastical  Person  shidl  wear  any  ooif  or  wrought  Night-o^ 
(piieolo  lineo  aeujncto),  but  only  plain  Night-caps  of  black  silk,  satin,  or 
yelyet  {iramoserieo  aut  holoserico).  In  priyate  houses,  and  in  their 
studies  {muMBis)y  the  said  Persons  Ecdesutstical  may  use  any  comely 
Cdecentii)  and  s(molar-like  apparel,  proyided  that  it  be  not  cut  or  pinkt 
IpuneiurU  variegati) ;  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  Doublet  and 
Hose,  without  Coats  or  Cassocks  {veMnu  promtssis) ;  and  that  they 
wear  not  any  light-coloured  stockings  {tibialta  colorata).  Likewise  poor 
(ienuioribue)  beneficed  men  and  curates  (not  being  able  to  proyide  them- 
selyes  long  (talarium)  Gowns)  may  go  in  short  gowns  of  the  fashion 
aforesaid.'' 

"  From  the  Religious  Tract  Sodety.  A  New  Companion  to  the  BibiU,^^ 
One  of  those  useful  publications  of  which  we  owe  so  many  to  thia 
inyaluable  Society.  It  giyes  a  eeneral  account  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  yarious  books,  and  hints  towards  the  intelligent 
and  profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Art.  I. — History,  Essays,  Orations^  and  other  Documents  oj 
ike  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  held  in  New  York,  October  2 — 12,  1878. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Philip  Schapf,  D.D.,  and  Eev.  S. 
Ibenjeus  Prime,  D.D.    New  York :  Harpers.    1874. 

Thk  Evangelical  Alliance  was  organised  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  its  early  promise  seemed  to  be  great. 
Daring  the  generation,  however,  which  has  followed,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  falfilled  that  early  promise. 
It  has  been  more  powerful  abroad  than  at  home.  On 
the  side  of  religious  liberty,  on  behalf  of  oppressed 
sects  in  various  countries,  it  has  used  its  good  ofGices 
and  its  influence  with  a  success  of  which  its  leaders  may 
fairly  be  proud.  In  Lutheran  Germany,  in  Scandinavia, 
and  in  Bussia;  to  some  extent  even  in  Italy  during 
the  days  of  Papal  domination;  and  more  recently,  in 
Turkey,  it  has  raised  its  voice,  with  good  effect,  against 
religious  proscription  and  persecution.  In  1857,  the  Alhance 
came  into  great  prominence  by  its  Berlin  Conference, 
concerning  which,  at  the  time,  we  wrote  in  this  Journal,  and 
at  which  the  Prussian  king,  and  his  friend.  Baron  Bunsen, 
both  did  public  honour  to  the  Alliance,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  antagonism  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  party.  Good  per- 
manent results  for  religious  liberty  in  Germany  doubtless 
followed  this  memorable  meeting.  But,  with  that  excep- 
tion, perhaps  no  general  conference,  or  world-gathering,  of 
the  Alliance,  has  ever  assumed  such  proportions  in  view  of 
the  Christian  world,  as  that  which  was  held  in  New  York 
in  October,  1878,  or  has  produced  a  comparable  impres- 
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sion.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Schaff,  the  American 
organising  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  the  history  of  that 
gpreat  meeting  was  carried  through  the  press  in  mncti  less 
time  than  has  asaally  been  required  in  similar  cases,  and 
has  now  been  for  several  months  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  this  country.  It  is  contained  in  a  noble  volume, 
admirably  printed  and  got  up,  and  full  of  most  interesting 
and  important  matter,  which  will  form  the  text  of  our 
present  article.  All  students  of  Church  history,  especially 
all  who  desire  to  know  the  actual  condition  of  the  Christiau 
world,  will  find  it  to  be  an  invaluable  treasure,  an  authentic 
compendium  of  information  and  ideas,  derived  from  the 
best  sources,  contributed  by  men  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  not  a  few  of  the  leading  nainds  of  Christendom, 
and  such  as  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in  one  view.  It 
contains  nearly  800  pages  of  double  colunms  and  small, 
but  clear,  type,  and  of  imperial  octavo  size. 

The  first  meeting  historically  related  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Hall,  in  February,  1845.  This  was  followed 
bv  a  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  Christian  union,  in 
iixeter  Hall,  in  June  of  the  same  year;  by  an  impor- 
tant meeting  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  held  in  connection 
with  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  at 
which  the  idea  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Park — afterwards  carried  into  effect  througE  his  liberality — 
of  a  treatise  or  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
Union ;  and,  after  many  sectional  meetings  had  been  held 
to  prepare  the  way,  by  the  first  aggregate  meeting--the  true 
Constitutive  Conference-— of  the  Alliance,  held  at  Liverpool, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1846,  at  which  assembly  the  basis 
of  the  Alliance  was  agreed  upon,  and  its  essential  organi- 
sation completed.  The  secoxHl  great  meeting,  known  as 
the  First  General  Council  of  the  Alliance,  was  held  at 
London,  in  1851,  the  first  Exhibition  year ;  the  third  aggre< 
gate  meeting,  or  Second  Council,  at  Paris,  in  1855,  the  first 
Exposition  year:  the  fourth  meeting,  or  Third  Greneral 
Council,  at  Berlin,  in  1857 ;  the  fifth  meeting,  or  Fourth 
Council,  at  Geneva,  in  1861 ;  the  sixth  meeting,  or  Fifth 
Council,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1867 ;  the  seventh  meeting,  or 
Sixth  Council,  at  New  York.  This  is.spoken  of  as  the  Sixth 
General  Conference.  Strictly,  however,  it  is  the  seventh, 
since  the  Constitutive  Conference  certainly  cannot  be  left 
out  of  account.    It  is,  however,  rightly  described  as  the 
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sixth  meeting  of  the  General  Conncil  of  the  Allianee. 
Those  who  desire  to  onderstand  more  in  detail  the  histoiy 
of  the  Alliance,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it 
organised  itself  at  Paris,  in  1855,  for  the  pnrpose  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  religions  liberty,  must  be  referred  to 
the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Alliance  given  at  New 
Tork,  by  the  Bev.  James  Davis,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Alliance,  and  contained  in  the  volame  nnder  review. 
Two  sentences  on  the  special  point  are  all  that  we  can 
give.    The  intolerance  which  at  that  time  prevailed  on  the 
Continent,  not  only  in  Popish,  but,  hardly  less,  in  Protestant 
coimtries,  was  brought  pointedly,  and  in  detail,  before  the 
Alliance ;  and  ^*  a  united  committee  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  AUiance  from  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,   Holland,    Prussia,   Sweden,  Turkey,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
confided  for  their  joint  counsel  as  to  the  practical  measures 
which  might  be  adopted  in  relation  to  those  countries 
where  intolerance  principally  prevailed."  That  united  com- 
mittee, although,  when  it  was  first  appointed,  its  purpose 
and  pretensions  were  the  subject  of  not  a  little  ridicule^ 
especially  in  England,  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing: 
great  things  for  religious  liberty  throughout  Europe,  and 
even  in  the  Turkish  dominions.    Let  us  be  permitted  to- 
note,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  amon^  the  most, 
useful  and  influential  members  of  that  committee  were* 
two  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Alliance,  neither  of  whom, 
was  able  to  be  present  at  the  New  York  meeting,  the  elder 
by  reason  of  increasing  infirmities,  the  younger  from  the 
pressure  of  disease,  and  of  Whom  the  younger  has  since 
died,  while  the  older  is  now  quite  hare  de  combat,  so  far  as 
all  public  life  is  concerned.     We  refer  to  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Steane,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Schmettau.    The  former  was  a 
Baptist  pastor  in  South  London,  a  gentleman  of  singular 
administrative  abilities  and  accomplishments;   a  man  of 
the  most  perfect  courtesy,  and  of  admirable  judgment; 
few  could  excel  him  in  the  faculty  of  drawing  a  resolution 
or  preparing  a  report ;  and  none  could  surpass  him  in  • 
tact,  or  in  skill  and  sympathy  to  follow,  and,  while  fol- 
lowing, to  influence,  the  moods  of  a  meeting.    Had  he  been 
a  diplomatist  or  a  politician,  his  qualifications  must  have 
placed  him  very  high  in  either  vocation.    As  a  Baptist 
pastor,  he  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  all,  of  whatever 
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Gharch,  or  whatever  rank  in  life,  who  entered  within  its 
circle.    At  first,  indeed,  Dr.  Banting  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  master  spirit  of  the  Alliance.    Bat  after  the  diffi* 
colties  attendant  apon  the  oonstitation  and  earliest  strng* 
gles  of  the  Alliance  were  over.  Dr.  Banting  retired  from 
any  leading  share  in  its  management.    From  a  very  early 
period,  Dr.  Steane  was  the  chief  gaide  and  power  in  the 
administrative  history  of  the  Alliance.    Worthy  to  be  a 
coUeagae  of  Dr.  Steane,  was  Dr.  Schmettaa,  a  native  of 
Hanover,  and  graduate  of  Gottingen,  whose  first  appoint* 
ment  was  in  1^8  as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  Legation  at 
Lisbon,  but  who  came  to  this  country  in  1866,  and  having 
been  introduced  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Steinkopf  to  Sir 
Gulling  Eardley,  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the 
Alliance.    Dr.  Schmettau  was  an  accomplished  man,  and 
a  Ghristian  of  the  loveliest  spirit.    His  knowledge,  skill, 
and  goodness,  and  the   charm  of  his  manners,  were  of 
very  ^reat  value  to  the  Alliance  in  all  its  operations,  but 
especially  in  relation  to  its  work  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
its  Gontmental  Gonferences.    He  died  in  London  on  the 
12th  October,  1878,  the  last  day  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference,  aged  61.     The  absence  of  Dr.  Steane  and  Dr. 
Schmettau  from  the  New  York  Assembly  was,  to  all  who 
had  attended  its  former  conferences,  a  great  grief  and  loss. 
The  New  York  Assembly  of  the  EvangeUcal  Alliance 
was,  as  we  have  intimated;  a  great  success.    It  was,  in 
truth,  a    magnificent    success*    There    may  have    been 
Alliance  Gonferences  at  which  papers  were  read,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  higher  value,  although  we  doubt  if  there 
have  been.    There  may  have  been  assemblies  at  which 
•decisions  were  arrived  at,  and  influences  set  in  motion, 
more  important  in  their  effects  on  Ghristian  liberty  and 
•evangelical  union  in  Europe  than  any  transactions  accom- 
plished at  New  York.    Such  were  probably,  for  example, 
the  Paris  Gonference  in  1856  and  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
1857.    But  never  did  any  assembly  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
duce such  an  evident,  immediate,  and  mighty  impression 
in  Europe  or  on  any  nation  within  whose  territories  it  was 
gathered,  as  that  which  the  New  York  Assembly  produced 
on  the   United   States  and   North    America.    AH  other 
assemblies  of  the  Alliance  have  been  insignificant  in  com- 
parison*    Nor  was  it  possible,  from'  such  altogether  in- 
adequate reports  as  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  at 
the  time^  to  form  any  conception  as  to  the  reality.    Those 
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only  who  obtained  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  were»  we  believe^  republished  in  this  country,  can  at 
all  understand  what  the  Alliance  gathering  in  New  York 
really  was. 

The  time  indeed  at  which  the  visit  to  New  York  took 
place  was  peculiarly  unfavourable.  All  well-to-do  New 
Yorkers  are  absent  from  the  city  from  the  end  of  August 
till  the  end  of  October,  or  even  till  November  is  well  ad-  • 
vanced.  The  leading  city  pastors  follow  their  flocks  to 
fashionable  watering  places  or  to  Europe.  When  three 
weeks  of  September  were  already  passed,  and  less  than  a 
fortnight  remained  till  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  very 
much  had  still  to  be  done,  in  subscription  of  funds,  in 
finding  of  homes,  and  in  all  particulars  of  organisation, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  hardly  possible  to  be  ready  for 
the  Alliance  by  the  2nd  of  October.  As  yet,  moreover, 
the  energetic  and  able  Dr.  Schaff,  on  whom  so  much  de- 
pended, had  not  arrived  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been 
mustering  the  forces  of  the  Alliance.  To  add  to  the  per- 
plexity, on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  September,  came  the  most 
unexpected,  the  most  sweeping,  and  the  most  complete 
financial  cyclone  that  even^  the  United  States  has  ever 
known ;  it  came  upon  Wall-street  like  thunder  from  a  clear 
sky,  it  convulsed  the  Union,  and  paralysed  credit  and 
confidence  everywhere.  Purely  financial  in  its  origin,  it 
laid  an  instant  arrest  on  industry,  and,  for  a  while,  seriously 
interrupted  the  great  export  trade  of  the  Union.  Between 
the  20th  of  September  and  the  opening  of  the  Alliance  Con- 
ference on  the  2nd  of  October  the  panic  was  at  its  worst, 
and  during  the  ten  days  that  the  Conference  lasted  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  in  any  degree  improved.  Nevertheless,  although 
it  was  held  during  such  a  season  of  unparalleled  financial 
havoc  and  distress,  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  one  of 
unparalleled  success.  Perhaps  in  one  respect  the  financial 
crisis  may  even  have  contributed  to  that  success  ;  it  served 
to  bring  back  to  New  York  many  who  felt  that,  at  the  call 
of  such  liire  alarm,  it  was  fitter  they  and  their  families 
should  return  to  the  city  than  that  they  should  remain 
away  at  extravagant  watering  places.  But,  in  every 
other  respect,  the  crisis  was  a  great  trouble  and  dis- 
turbance. It  prevented  some  leading  men  from  giving 
attention  to  the  Alliance  or  its  visitors,  who  would  other- 
wise have  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  its  hospitalities 
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and  its  pablio  gatherings.  Ifc  farmed  a  gloomy  back- 
ground during  all  the  Berriees,  and  conferenoes,  and 
celebrations.  It  was  evident  that  it  lay  heavily  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  some  of  the  generous  Christian  men 
who  opened  their  houses  to  Alliance  guests,  and  took  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  assemblage. 

Notwithstanding*  however,  such  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  as  we  have  thus  adverted  to,  the  Alliance  was 
such  a  success  as  we  have  described.  On  the  2nd  of 
October  all  was  ready.  Dr.  Schaff  had  been  back  a  week; 
all  the  needful  funds,  in  spite  of  the  crisis,  were  guaranteed ; 
homes  or  excellent  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  the 
foreign  delegates ;  the  places  of  meeting  were  ready  for  the 
sections  of  the  Alliance ;  Association  Building  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  prepared  for  the  welcome  and  the 
service  of  the  Alliance  in  its  inaugural  meetings ;  the  pro- 
gramme of  organisation  was  completed.  From  its  opening 
on  the  evening  of  October  the  2nd  to  its  close  on  Sunday 
the  12th,  the  dimensions  and  impressiveness  of  the  vast 
gathering,  divided  as  it  was  into  many  powerful  sections, 
continually  increased.  It  was  found  necessary  again  and 
again  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  gatherings,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  forces  of  the  Alliance.  At  first  it  was  thought 
to  have  but  two  contemporary  sections,  as  in  other 
countries,  on  similar  occasions,  but  it  was  found  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  organise  three,  and  then  four  and  more 
sections,  until  at  length  seven  or  eight  were  running  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  calculated  that  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
when  the  farewell  public  meetings  were  held,  not  fewer 
than  20,000  persons  were  assembled.  The  largest  and 
handsomest  theatres  and  assembly  halls  that  New  York 
contains  were  all  laid  under  requisition,  and  all  crowded 
to  the  uttermost. 

The  New  York  press  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  All  the 
papers  gave  extended  reports  daily,  but  the  Tribune  outdid 
all  the  rest.  It  printed  triple  sheets,  and  furnished 
wonderfully  complete  and  correct  reports  of  the  papers 
read  in  the  different  sections,  with  good  summaries  of  the 
discussions.  Day  by  day,  also,  the  newspapers  contributed 
leading  articles  on  the  Alliance,  its  assemblies,  the  chief 
papers  contributed,  and  the  leading  topics  of  discussion. 
The  chief  provincial  journals,  also,  had  their  reporters, 
and  gave  reports,  more  or  less  complete,  of  what  was  done* 
The  comments  of  some  of  these  journals  were  very  free ; 
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the  tone  of  critieism  was  not  always  orthodox ;  it  was 
sometimes  rationalistic  and  irreverent.  The  Tribune,  in 
purtioolar,  while  it  paid  practical  homage  to  the  Alliance, 
and  consulted  its  own  interests  by  providing  excellent 
reports,  indulged  not  seldom  in  editorial  comments  of  a 
freethinking  tendency.  But  all  were  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  power  of  Christian  feeling  and  purpose,  as  shown 
in  the  Alliance  gatherings.  The  world  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  force  in  free  Evangelical  Christianity  to 
which  nothing  else  in  pubUc  life  can  be  compared. 

The  question  cannot  but  here  arise  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  incomparably  greater  impression  produced  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  chief 
city  of  the  world.  Never  were  so  few  men  of  European 
distinction  present  as  at  the  New  York  meeting.  Time 
and  distance,  and  the  voyage,  operated  to  prevent  not  a 
few  from  coming  to  New  York  who  would  have  been  present 
at  Berlin,  Geneva,  Paris,  or  London.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  topics  dealt  with  by  the  various  writers  and 
speakers,  or  in  the  manner  of  handling  them,  so  specially 
interesting  as  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  produced. 
The  enthusiasm,  indeed,  was  largely  irrespective  both  of 
the  men  who  constituted  the  personnel  of  the  gathering, 
and  of  the  particular  subjects  discussed.  It  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  idea.  It  was  independent  of  details, 
which  indeed  could  not  have  been  studied  at  all  by  the 
great  majority  of '  those  who  crowded  to  the  Alliance 
meetiDgs.  This  enthusiasm  lent  overmastering  importance 
to  the  gathering,  and  made  it  the  theme  of  all  circles. 
The  financial  crisis  and  the  Alliance  were  the  two  matters 
which  divided  public  attention  in  America  during  the  first 
half  of  October,  1878..  But  the  immaterial  fairly  eclipsed 
the  material.  Much  as  the  journals  could  not  but  be 
occupied  with  the  money  panic,  they  were  yet  more  taken 
up  with  the  Alliance.  From  Maine  to  California,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  from  Minnesota  to  Florida, 
the  Alliance  was  the  theme  of  every  intelligent  family  and 
every  cultivated  circle.  Travel  where  you  might  in  the 
States  during  the  assembly,  and  even  for  weeks  afterwards, 
the  atmosphere  was  full  of  the  Alliance,  of  criticisms  on 
its  proceedings,  and  of  the  echoes  of  such  criticisms. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact,  although  at  the  time  it 
stmok  European  visitors  at  least  with  surprise,  and  filled 
tibem,  for  the  most  part,  with  admiration,  is  not  far  to 
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seek.  No  country  in  the  world  can  ever  be  so  impressed 
by  the  visit  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  or  can  give  to  it 
so  impressive  a  welcome  as  the  United  States.  To  afford 
a  parallel  to  the  New  York  welcome,  the  Alliance  must 
visit  the  States  a  second  time.  Perhaps  a  second  visit 
soon  to  New  York  might  be  a  failure.  But  if  in  six  years^ 
time  the  Alliance  should  decide  to  visit  Philadelphia,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  might  even  surpass  that  of  the 
visit  to  New  York,  especially  as  it  would  hardly  be  likely  a- 
second  time  to  coincide  with  any  commercial  disturbance- 
of  importance. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  Ameri* 
can  people,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  visit 
of  the  Alliance  was  a  collective  visit  of  Christian  Europe 
to  America,  of  free  and  Protestant  Christian  Europe,  in  ita 
different  nationalities,  to  free  and  Protestant  America. 
The  feelings  to  which  such  a  visit  appeals,  are  the  sympa* 
thetic  interest  and  intelligent  curiosity  of  evangelical  and 
non-hierarchical  Protestantism.  The  public,  which  takea 
a  deep  interest  in  such  a  gathering  as  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  must  be  intelligent,  more  or  less  cosmopolitan,, 
opposed  to  all  pseudo-Catholicism,  in  deep  sympathy  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  full  of  faith  in  the  future  of  free- 
Christianity.  Nowhere  out  of  America  can  such  a  public,, 
within  reach  of  one  centre,  be  found,  comparable  in  num- 
bers and  in  general  competency  of  social  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  that  of  which  New  York  is  the  centre.  If 
American  Christianity  is  almost  destitute  of  our  highest 
grades  of  cultured  Christian  intelligence  and  sympathy, 
neither  is  it  everywhere  and  on  all  sides  outflanked  and 
kept  down  by  vast  masses  and  multitudes  of  inert  unchris* 
tianised  social  and  intellectual  barbarism.  Nor,  again,  is 
the  frankness  and  breadth  of  general  Christian  sympathy 
with  Protestant  needs  and  Protestant  progress  interrupted 
and  diminished  by  the  dominance  of  a  Church  which  is 
exclusive,  because  it  is  unduly  hierarchical  and  sacra- 
mental, because  as  yet  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  reformed.. 
For  these  reasons  public,  sympathetic,  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity makes  an  appearance  and  produces  an  impression 
in  New  York  which  it  could  do  nowhere  in  England,  not- 
even  in  Manchester,  with  all  Lancashire  to  back  it,  because 
a  cotton  operative  public  would  care  little  for  such  a  gather- 
ing as  the  Alliance,  would,  indeed,  be  busy  working  at  the 
mills,  because  the  Church  of  England  would  largely  stand 
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aloof)  and  becanse  other  denominations  are  apt  to  be  critical 
and  sceptical  as  to  Continental  connections  and  synipathieSy 
and  as  to  ideal  projects  in  general ;  much  less  in  London» 
which  is  too  vast  and  too  self-absorbed  to  be  deeply  stirred 
by  any  congress  or  conference  whatever.  The  nearest 
approach  this  island  could  show  to  the  New  York  gather- 
ing, would  probably  be  at  Glasgow — intelligent,  cosmo* 
politan,  Protestant  Glasgow.  Nowhere,  however,  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  could  there  be  the  same  aggregate  of 
interest  for  a  sympathetic  public  as  was  found  in  New 
York,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  free  Protestant 
Christianity  of  Europe  went  over,  by  its  representatives, 
to  enter  into  personal  union  and  alliance  with  the  collective 
Christianity  of  the  Western  Continent:  Some  generous 
Christian  fathers  of  America,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
European  gatherings  of  1846  and  some  following  years, 
must  have  hailed  the  visit  of  the  Alliance  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  interest  and  thankfulness ;  let  us  be  permitted, 
among  these,  to  name  in  particular  Dr.  Paton  and  Dr.  Cox, 
of  New  York. 

What  we  have  now  said  will  be  illustrated,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  recent  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  afforded  to  our  readers,  if  we  add  here  some  statistics 
relating  especially  to  the  different  Protestant  Churches  in 
the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  Union  was,  at 
the  last  census  (1871),  taken  to  be  88,560,000.  There  are 
said  to  be  in  the  States  -about  two  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  the  Mormonites,  amounting  to  about 
90,000.  There  are  about  78,000  Jews.  The  Unitarians  and 
TJniversalists  are  said  to  number  together  about  365,000. 
The  various  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  are  estimated 
as  including  7,400,000  communicants.  Of  these,  the  smallest 
Church  of  any  chief  importance — a  Church,  however,  let  us 
say,  which  has  of  late  been  increasing  rapidly  both  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  especially  in  the  more  refined  circles  of 
the  older  States,  and  in  the  missionary  pioneer  grounds  of 
the  far  Western  States— is  the  Episcopalian,  or  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  said  to  number  239,218 
communicants.  The  smallest  but  one  of  the  larger  deno- 
minations is  the  Congregationalist,  numbering  818,916 
communicants.  In  America  the  Congregationalists  are 
distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  culture,  and 
seem  to  be  free  from  the  bitterness  and  narrowness 
which  are  too  often  found  among  Churches  of  the  sam^ 
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name  in  this  country.  The  Lutheran  family  of  Ghorehes, 
xmder  varioas  synods,  confereneea,  or  oonnoils,  count 
487,ldS  commumoants;  Presbyterians,  of  various  styles 
and  sorts,  count  971,765 ;  Baptists,  of  all  siHrts — 
Tarieties  innumerable— 2,091,861 ;  Methodists,  of  ten  or 
eleven  different  varieties,  8,146,012,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  counting  1,468,683,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  654,169;  while  the  two  ''Afri- 
can "  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  "Bethel "  and  "  Zion," 
number  together  576,000.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  is  a  country  of  professing  Christians 
and  of  comnmnicants  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in 
this  country ;  that,  indeed,  a  profession  of  religion  must 
be  well-nigh  universal.  About  one  in  three  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  States  would  appear  to  be  communi- 
cants, the  vast  majority  of  these  belonging  to  the  free  and 
non-hierarchical  Protestant  Churches,  such  as  would  wel- 
come ^n  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  have  no  sympathy  with 
episcopalian  exclusiveness.  Doubtless,  also,  many  Luther- 
ans would  be  strongly  attracted  towards  this  German  ele- 
ment in  the  Alliance.* 

The  "History  of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  "  begins,  after  a  Preface,  with  an  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Conference,  following  which  comes  the 
"  Table  of  Contents."  The  contents  include  **  Reports  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  various  Christian  Countries;** 
Papers  and  Addresses  on  "  Christian  Union ;"  Papers  on 
**  Christianity  and  its  Antagonisms,"  divided  into  a  Theo- 


*  We  have  taken  the  particulars  giyen  above  from  *^  A  Statistical  Sxhibit 
of  Evangelical  ChristiAnity  in  the  United  States,"  given  in  Appendix  IIL  to 
the  volume  under  review,  and  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  Lowell, 
Massachusetta.  We  have  not  given  the  number  of  Friends.  We  find  Ur. 
Boyoe,  in  his  very  useful  Missionary  Statistics,  gives  their  total  number  of 
nil  ages  as  224,000.  It  is  steadily  declining.  (Boyee*8  Statistics,  p.  144.) 
How  the  irreverence  of  American  newspapers,  and  the  confessed  demoralisa- 
tion, especially  in  certain  respects,  of  which  we  cannot  write  particularly, 
that  would  appear  to  pervade  the  Eastern  States,  and  to  have  infected 
most  of  the  larger  cities — how  these  things,  and  such  things  as  these,  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  all  but  universal  Christian  profession  of  the  States, 
it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire.  In  not  a  few  respects,  America  remains 
an  enigma  to  the  Englishman.  The  stranger  supposes  himself  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  is  apt  to  bless  or  to  curse,  to  praise  or  to  cen- 
sure, wholesale.  The  man  who  has  hved  there  long  confesses  himself  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  a  people  so  different  in  different  parts,  so  inconsistent  often 
with  themselves,  so  full  of  anomalies  to  an  English  judgment.  Whoavsr  knows 
America,  will  find  many  things  to  mourn  over,  not  a  little  to  censure,  bat 
many  things  also  to  adn^re,  and  many  friends  to  lore. 
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logieal  Section  and  a  Philosophical  Section ;  Papers  on  the 
"'Christian    Life,"    inolading  (Section    1)  Personal   and 
Family  Religion,   (Section  i)   Education  and  Literature, 
(Section  8)   The  Pulpit  of  the  Age,  (Section  4)   Sunday 
Schools,   (Section   5)   Christian  Associations ;    Papers  on 
**  Bomanism  and  Protestantism,"  in  three  sections,  viz., 
Modem  Jiomanism  and  Protestantism,  The  Old  Catholics, 
The  Evangelisation   of  Roman  Catholic   Countries ;   "  On 
Christianity  and  Civil  Government,"  in  three  sections,  viz., 
Church  and  State,   Christianity  and   Liberty,   Ministerial 
Support ;  "  On  Christian  Missions,"  in  two  sections,  first, 
the  Principles  of  Mission  Work,  second,  Particular  Mission' 
Fields;  and  "  On  Christianity  and  Social  Progress." 
^  Of  these,  the  two  most  interesting  and  important  divi- 
sions will  probably,  by  general  consent,  be  agreed  to  be, 
the  1st,  "On  the  State  of  Religion  in  various  Christian 
Countries;"  the  Srd,  on  ''Christianity  and  its  Antago- 
nisms ;"  the  4th,  on  "  Christian  Life,"  and  the  5th,  on 
"Bomanism  and  Protestantism."    The  Beport  given  by 
Pastor  Prochet,  of  the  Waldensian  Church  at  Genoa,  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  religious  revival  and  of  the 
spirit  of  Reformation  in  Italy  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
encouraging ;  so  also,  notwithstanding  serious  drawbacks 
and  exceptions,  is  the  view  afforded  of  the  religious  pros-, 
pect  in  France  by  Pastor  Decoppet,  of  the  National  Re- 
formed Church  in  Paris,  and  the  well-known  and  much- 
respected  Pastor  Fisch,   of  the  Free  Church  in  Paris. 
Even  in  Belgium,  as  Pastor  Anet  informed  the  Alliance, 
"  thougli  it  is  the  day  of  small  things  "—of  things  very 
small — yet  a  genuine  and  promising  beginning  has  been 
made,  a  spirit  of  missionary  zeal  and  a  stream  of  convert- 
ing influence  and  energy  have  gone  forth,  from  which  one 
cannot  but  hope  important  results  in  the  future.    The  Pro- 
testantism of  Belgium  numbers  but  few  Churches — twelve  . 
in  receipt  of  State  support,  twenty-four  free  and  self- 
supporting,  these  latter  having,  for  the  most  part,  been 
gathered  from  among  Boman  Catholics,  and  one  of  them 
(that  at  Charleroi)  numbering  1,000  members,  inclusive  of 
children.    But  the  Churches,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  free 
from  the  leaven  of  rationalism.    Pastor  Anet,  we  may  note, 
is  of  Brussels,  and  is  himself  the  Secretary  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Organisation  of  Churches  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.    Thus,  in  the  countries  in  which  Boman 
Catholicism  is  predominant,  there  is  almost  everywhere 
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reason  for  enconragement.  This  woald  appear  to  be  the 
case  even  in  Spain,  according  to  the  report  of  the  German 
missionary,  Fiiedner,  son  of  the  famous  Pastor  Fliedner,  of 
the  German  Inner  Mission,  and  of  the  lamented  Garrasco, 
who  was  lost  in  the  ill-fated  ViUe  de  Havre. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  countries  in  which,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Reformation,  Protestantism,  in  one  or  other  form, 
rose  to  the  ascendant,  we  find  the  condition  and  prospect 
to  be,  in  general,  by  no  means  encouraging  to  an  Evan- 
gelical Ghristianism.  Everywhere  rationalism  does  its 
havoc — in  Holland,  in  German  Switzerland,  most  of  all  in 
Germany.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  wanting  powerful 
defenders  of  the  truth,  such  as  Von  Osterzee  in  Holland,  and 
in  Germany  Luthardt  and  Ghristlieb,  worthy  successors  of 
the  veteran  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Domer,  and  their 
fellows.  The  cause  of  Ghristian  faith  and  truth  in  Pro- 
testant countries  has  by  no  means  retrograded  to  the 
position  which  it  held  on  the  Gontinent  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century.  But  still  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Gohen 
Stuart,  in  his  very  able  Report  as  to  Holland,  and  by 
the  Bev.  Hermann  Erummacher  and  Dr.  Tholuck  (who 
sent  a  paper  to  the  Gonference,  although  he  could  not 
himself  be  present),  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  Ger- 
many, in  particular,  the  aspect  of  religion  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  almost  alarming.  In  1870,  especially 
during  the  war  with  France,  it  seemed  as  if  the  German 
faith  in  God  and  Ghristianity  had  risen  in  great  might, 
and  was  likely  to  rise  higher  still :  there  was,  to  use  Mr. 
Erummacher's  words,  ''among  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
upon  the  thrones  and  in  the  meanest  cottages,  in  campa 
and  hospitals,  a  religious  susceptibility,  a  hunger  for  the 
Word  of  God,  an  eagerness  to  invoke  God,  and  to  serve 
Him  by  works  of  charity,"  which  surprised  not  only  Ger- 
many itself,  but  Europe  at  large.  But  the  expectations  of 
a  religious  revival  to  follow  that  great  war  have  been 
grievously  disappointed,  a  tide  of  irreligion  and  unbelief, 
cresting,  as  it  were,  the  immense  uprising  of  national 
power  and  pride,  seems  to  have  burst  over  the  land.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  everywhere  on  the  Gontinent,  that  esta- 
blished Protestantism  has  suffered  for  want  of  free  living 
organisations  of  Christian  faith  and  worship  to  compete 
with  and  to  supplement  the  State  organisations.  The 
Protestantism  of  the  Gontinent  has  ages  ago  hardened  into 
a  matter  of  State  prescription  and  mechanism.     Even 
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where,  as  in  Holland — ^in  Holland  alone— the  character  of 
a  State  establishment  has  in  theory  departed  from  it,  the 
condition  has  still  remained.  Beyond  the  creed,  the  en« 
dowments,  the  ancient  State  provision,  the  time-hononred 
mechanism,  there  has  been  no  new  growth  or  life.  In 
England  the  State  Church  is  on  all  sides  confronted  and 
snrroonded  by  active  and  powerful  voluntary  Churches,  and 
the  voluntary  growth  and  increase  of  the  State  Church 
itself  has  become  so  vast  as  almost  to  have  enclosed,  and 
absorbed  into  the  element  of  its  own  life,  the  mere  State 
organisation.  Hence,  in  this  country  all  things  live  which 
belong  to  religious  organisation  and  service.  It  is  far 
otherwise  on  the  Continent;  and  if  Continental  Pro-* 
testantism  is  to  be  truly  revived,  and  to  be  rescued  from 
the  death-taint  of  infidelity,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of 
the  vitalising  power  of  voluntary  Churches.  Hence  the 
immense  value  of  the  work  which  Methodism  is  doing  in 
Germany,  both  British,'  and,  still  more,  American  Me- 
thodism. What  has  been  said  of  Germany  is  equally  true 
in  general  of  Scandinavia.  In  Sweden,  however,  Me« 
thodism  long  ago,  by  the  agency  of  the  late  Bev.  George 
Scott,  was  enabled  to  begin  a  work  of  revival,  the  effects 
of  which  have  not  ceased  to  increase  and  spread  to  the 
present  day« 

We  may  repeat  here  to-day  what,  in  an  article  on  the 
Berlin  Conference,  we  wrote  seventeen  years  ago.*  The 
Reformation  on  the  Continent,  through  the  writings  alike 
of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  gave  an  impulse  to  doctrinal 
speculation  and  reconstruction  which  could  never  after- 
wards be  suppressed  or  annulled,  and  yet  those  who  esta- 
blished and  endowed  the  Churches  of  Protestantism, 
attempted,  by  fixed  confessions  and  formularies,  to  sup- 
press, if  not  to  annul,  this  impulse.  No  latitude  was 
allowed  for  dissent,  no  hope  permitted  of  modification,  no 
sphere  provided  for  free  and  voluntary  activity,  for  all  that 
belongs  to  the  great  mission-life  of  Christianity.  '*  Men's 
hands  were  tied  and  their  hearts  bound  up,  while  their 
heads  were  left  to  work  with  an  undue  and  unwholesome 
activity."  Hence  the  result  which  we  have  to  lament 
to-day. 

Already,  however,  we  can  trace  the  beginnings  of  free 
Christian  life  in  every  part  of  Continental  Protestantism, 

*  London  Quarter^  RevieWy  Junnarj,  1858. 
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and  we  oftnnot  doubt  that  the  vital  power  wiU  grow  and 
qoread.  "V^^th  the  spread  of  snch  life  perniciooB  epeenla- 
tion  and  paralysing  scepticism  will  proportionately  decline. 
The  advantage  possessed  by  Protestantism  in  oonntries 
where  Boman  Catholicism  is  in  the  ascendant  is,  that  its 
life  is  more  voluntary,  more  genuine,  more  traly  spiritoal. 
Even  in  France  a  salatary  infection  of  spiritnal  reality  and 
earnestness  has  spread  from  the  voluntary  and  unendowed 
to  the  state-supported  forms  of  Christianity.  Rationalism 
has  not,  by  far,  the  hold  on  the  National  Reformed  Church 
of  France  which  it  had  thirty  years  ago. 

In  no  volume,  perhaps  in  no  number  of  vdumes,  acces- 
sible to  the  English  public,  can  so  true,  so  clear,  so 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  Christianity 
in  all  the  Continental  countries  of  Europe — including 
Greece  and  excepting  only  Russia — ^be  obtained  as  in  the 
,  volume  before  us. 

In  the  Theological  Section  of  the  third  division  of  this 
volume,  that  on  ''  Christianity  and  its  Antagonisms,"  we 
may  refer  particularly  to  the  massive  and  masterly  paper 
of  Dr.  Chnstlieb,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  on  "  The 
Best  Methods  of  Counteracting  Modem  Infidelity,*' — a 
paper  the  reading  of  which  occupied  more  than  two  hours, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  so  held  and  impressed  a  vast 
audience,  that  the  author  was  constrained  to  read  it 
a  second  time  to  a  vaster  and  more  distinguished  audience 
in  Dr.  Adams's  Church ;  to  the  timely  and  suggestive  paper 
of  Professor  Leathes,  of  King's  College,  on  the  same 
subject ;  to  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee's  contribution  on  the  subject 
of  '*  The  Gospel  History  and  Modem  Criticism ; "  to  the 
fresh  and  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Warren,  President  of  the 
Boston  University,  on  "  American  Infidelity,  its  Factors 
and  Phases ;  "  and  to  the  beautiful  paper  on  ''  Reason  uid 
Faith,"  by  Dr.  Washburn,  of  New  York.  Let  us  pause  for 
a  moment  at  the  name  of  Dr.  Warren. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  knowing  itself  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  Church  in  the  States,  and  yet,  in  comparison  of 
some  smaller  denominations — as,  for  example,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists — to  be  deficient  in  high 
theological  scholarship,  and  in  the  means,  as  a  Church,  of 
affording  the  highest  discipline,  theological  and  general,  to 
its  adherents,  determined  to  send  to  Europe,  and  especially 
into  Germany,  some  young  men  of   high  and    proved 
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capacity.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Harst,  now  the  Principal 
and  Theological  Professor  of  Drew  Seminary,  near  M^i- 
Bon,  New  Jersey,  and  well  known  as  a  philosophical 
historian  of  theology ;  and  also  Dr.  Warren,  the  author  of 
the  paper  to  which  we  are  referring,  and  the  Principal  of 
the  new  Boston  University,  which  is  a  Methodist  institution 
of  the  greatest  promise,  likely  to  be  a  wholesome  rival  in 
New  Bngland  to  the  power  and  inflaence  of  the  Unitarian 
Harvard.  Unless  we  mistake,  also,  Professor  Prentiss,  an 
accomplished  member  of  the  staff  of  Middletown  University, 
was  another  of  the  selected  ministers. 

The  step  was  bold,  spirited,  and,  as  we  cannot  but  think, 
wise.  It  is,  in  particular,  very  gratifying  to  mark  that 
neither  of  the  theological  professors  appears  to  have  lost 
anything  of  the  Evangelical  spirit  or  creed  by  his  residence 
for  several  years  in  Germany. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  agree  with  all  that  Professor 
Warren  says  on  the  subject  of  American  infidelity;  we 
almost  doubt  whether,  on  mature  thought,  he  would  desire 
us  to  rest  in  the  estimate  which  he  presents  to  ns  of  his 
country's  relations  to  unbelief.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  he 
claimed,  as  a  high  merit  for  his  country,  indefinite  recep- 
tivity of  infidel  ideas  from  abroad,  especially  from  England 
and  Germany,  coupled  with  an  entire  incapacity  to  originate 
any  form  or  principle  of  infidelity  for  itself.  But  no  one 
can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  freshness  and  force  with  which 
he  presents  his  views.  He  begins  by  showing  that  the 
fervid  and  fusing  force  which,  out  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  American  colonial  life,  made  one  people,  was 
Evangelical  religion.  *'  Shut  in  between  the  territories  of 
France  upon  the  North  and  West,  and  Spanish  Florida  on 
the  South,  bisected  near  the  middle  by  large  Dutch  and 
Swedish  populations  in  New  York  and  Delaware,  overdotted 
with  settlements  of  every  European  nationality,  the 'little 
British  colonies  of  two  hundred  years  ago  presented,  in 
most  respects,  the  least  hopeful  aspect  of  all  the  European 
dependencies  in  the  New  World.  No  two  existed  under  a 
common  charter,  scarce  two  had  a  like  religion."  **  A  soul 
was  needed  to  organise  the  rich  though  motley  elements 
into  one  living  national  body.  That  soul  was  communi- 
cated, as  by  a  Divine  afflatus,  in  the  great  Whitfieldian 
revival.''  '*  Again  and  again,  through  all  these  colonies, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  the  most  famous  evan- 
gelist   of    history   moved    in    triumph.     Puritan    New 
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EnglanderB  forgot  that  he  vas  a  gowned  priest  of  the  very 
Church  from  whose  oppreseions  they  had  fled  to  the  wilds 
.  of  a  new  world.  Dutch  New  York,  and  German  Pennsyl- 
vania»  almost  unlearned  their  degenerating  vernaculars  as 
they  listened  to  his  celestial  eloquence.  The  Quaker  was 
delighted  with  his  gospel  simplicity,  the  Covenanter  and 
Huguenot  with  his  ''  doctrines  of  grace.*'  The  Episcopa- 
lians were  his  by  rightful  Church  fellowship,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  when,  after  crossing  the  ocean  eighteen 
times  in  his  flying  ministry,  he  lay  down  to  death  at 
Newburyport,  he  was  unconsciously,  but  in  reality,  the 
spiritual  father  of  a  great  Christian  nation.*' 

Professor  Warren  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  Evangelical 
forces  which  belonged  to  the  American  people  at  the  period 
when  it  attained  to  political  independence.  His  summary 
is  worth  quoting,  if  only  because  of  its  bearing  upon  a  point 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  viz.,  the  very  general 
prevalence  of  religious  profession  in  the  States.  We  shall 
see  that,  in  this  respect,  the  fruit  of  American  maturity  has 
been  according  to  the  seed  of  her  earliest  youth. 

"Almost  the  entire  population  belonged  to  Evangelical 
Churches,  and,  what  was  more  important,  to  Evangelical  churches 
with  which  they  were  identified  by  all  the  ties  of  education  and 
long-standing  tradition.  In  New  England,  Puritan  Independency, 
or  Congregationalism,  was  not  only  the  religion  established  by 
law,  but  the  real  faith  of  almost  the  entire  community.  In  the 
middle  and  southern  States,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  the  established  Church,  though 
in  many  sections  the  Reformed  Church,  including  its  three 
great  branches,  the  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  German,  equalled  or  sur- 
passed in  numbers  and  influence,  the  communion  established  and 
favoured  by  law.  Though  the  disruption  of  the  new  nation 
from  the  mother  country  left  all  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
England  disorganised  and  churchless,  they  remained  so  for  a  very 
brief  period  only.  In  1784  and  1789,  they  organised  themselves 
into  two  new  Episcopal  Churches,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  each  retaining,  with  slight  modifications, 
the  Articles  of  Religion,  the  Liturgy,  and  many  of  the  traditions 
of  the  great  Anglican  mother.  Lutheranism,  at  this  time,  was 
not  strong.  Still  it  was  not  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 
German  population.  To  sum  up,  with  a  population  of  about 
three  millions,  there  was  very  nearly  an  Evangelical  minister  to 
every  two  thousand  souls." 

The  following  is  Professor  Warren's  summary  of  the 
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view  whieh  he  had  been  giving,  at  some  length,  of  the 
history  of  infidelity  in  America : — 

"  Glancing  back  over  these  successive  waves  of  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  one  is  struck,  first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  were  of  American  origin.     The  successive  types  of 
unbelief  and  misbelief  which  have  arisen  and  prevailed  in  Europe, 
have,  in  every  case,  determined  the  successive  types  of  unbelief 
and  misbelief  in  America.     In  most  cases,  the  first  effectual  in- 
troduction of  a  new  type  has  been  due  to  Europeans  coming  to 
our  shores.     Thus,  our  first  popular  infidelity  was  directly  due  to 
European  soldiery,  and  to  such  immigrants  as  Thomas  Paine. 
The  great  New  Endand  defection  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
pioneered  by  British  Socinians,  and  decidedly  aided  by  the 
coming  of  Joseph  Priestley  and  John  Murray.    The  Communistic 
crusade  was  preached  by  Owen  in  person,  and  seconded  by  scores 
of  foreign-born  adjutants.     The  phrenological  revival  of  natural- 
ism was  introduced  by  a  pupil  of  Gall,  and  disseminated  by  the 
labours  of  Prussian  Spurzheim  and  Scotch  Combe.     Mother  Ann 
Lee,  whom  England  gave  us,  was  the  early  forerunner  of  American 
spiritualism,  while  the  ghost  of  Scandinavian  Swedenborg  appear- 
ing to  Andrew  Jackson  Davies  in  a  graveyard  near  Paughkeepsie, 
in  1832,  so  affected  the  deliria  of  that  *seer,'  and   the  whole 
system  of  his  followers,  that  the  historian  of  American  Socialisms  * 
declares    '  Spiritualism    is     Swedenborgianism    Americanised.' 
Finally,  the  transition  of.  the  '  Free   Religionists '  from  a  pro- 
fessedly Scriptural  Unitarianism  to  an  open  repudiation  of  all 
positive  revelation,  was  an  effect  of  German  speculation  and 
criticism,  meditated   {query  mediated)  partly  by  such  men  as 
Follen,   more  effectively  by   American    students    and    tourists 
abroad,  most  potently  of  all  by  the  writings  of  Germans,  and  of 
admirers  of   German  literature.      Thus    all  these  threatening 
surges  of  anti-Christian  thought  and  effort  have  come  to  us  from 
European  seas;  not  one  arose  in  our  hemisphere.     Like  other 
peoples,  we  have  erred  in  the  sphere  of  religion ;  but  our  ad- 
mitted errors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wild  excrescences  of  Mormon- 
ism,  Millerism,  and  Shakerism,  are  all  in  the  direction  of  super- 
stition rather  than  that  of  unbelief     America  has  given  the  Old 
World  valuable  theological  speculations,  admirable  defences  oi 
the  faith,  precious  revival  influences,  memorable  exhibitions  of 
international  charity,  but  she  has  never  cursed  humanity  with  a 
new  form  of  infidelity.    We  have  no  Strauss,  no  Kenan,  not  even 
a  Carl  Vogt.     We  never  have  had.     The  nearest  approach  to  it 
we  ever  had  was  the  forceful  Unitarian  preacher  who  ministered 
to  the  "  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,"  of  Boston,  from 
1845  to  1859.     Even  he  had  not  the  requisite  learning  or  genius 

•  J.  H.  Noyes. 
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to  enable  him  to  propound  a  solitary  new  difficnky  to  the 
Christian  scholarship  of  his  age.  We  have  infidri  IMSraUurs  of 
respectable  attainments  and  all  too-wide  influence,  but,  in  all  the 
ranKS  of  American  unbelievers,  the  Christian  apologist  of  leaxnikig 
and  ability  can  nowhere  find  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steeL** 

We  have  already  mtimated  that  the  view  |>veaeatad  in 
theee  extracts  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  eritieism.  Pro- 
fessoT  Warren  magnifies,  as  it  Bejems  to  ns^  the  orednUty  (A 
his  nation,  and  asserts  their  liability  to  gross  soperakition, 
that  be  may  save  them  from  tho  reproach  of  infidelity. 
Bat  surely  credulity  anpl  vnbelief  signally  eonenr  in  some 
of  the  characteristic  forms  of  American  religions  error.  To 
ns,  for  example,  Mormonism  is  infidelity  as  well  as  gross 
credulity.  American  sj^iritualism,  also,  often  nnites  super- 
stition and  infidelity  within  the  embrace  of  its  boundless 
credulity.  What  we  have  quoted  is  almost  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  American  speculation  is  altogether  des- 
titute of  originality.  For  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a 
habit  and  character  of  original  thought  should  be  shut  ap, 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere,  within  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy.  National  habits  of  mind  cannot  but 
extend  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  cultured  society. 
That  many  cultured  people  in  America  have  a  strong 
ficeptioal  bias  Professor  Warren  in  effect  admits.  In  truth 
irreverence  and  unbelief,  it  is  notorious,  largely  infect  the 
journalism  and  periodical  literature  of  the  States.  To  deny 
that  infidel  thought  in  the  States  possesses  any  originality 
or  any  incisive  force,  is  to  deny  originality  to  the  litterateurs 
of  the  nation. 

That  there  is  comparatively  little  power  or  outgrowth  of 
original  speculation  in  the  States,  is  perhaps  true;  it  is 
also  probably  true  that  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
thinkers,  the  most  original  and  fruitful  thinkers,  have  been 
and  are  orthodox  Christians — and  here  the  names  occur  to 
us  of  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  and  the  accomplished  and 
able  critic  and  philosopher  of  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  Dr. 
Noah  Porter,  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  compre- 
hensive philosophical  treatises  of  the  age— on  "  The  Human 
Intellect."  But,  on  similar  grounds  to  those  asdgned  by 
Professor  Warren,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  modem 
infidelity,  both  of  England  and  France,  is  derived  from 
Germany,  while  that  of  Germany  was  originally  derived 
from  England. 

The  Second,  or  "  Philosophical  Section,"  under  the  head 
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''^Gfaristianity  and  lis  AntagomBms,"*  eontaizis  a  number  of 
TOloable  papers  on  the  modem  controversy  of  Christianity 
urith  Science  and  Philosophy,  which  we  can  only  name. 
Sr.  M'Cosh  came  first  with  his  eloquent  paper  on  the 
**  Beligions  Aspects  of  the  Doctrine  of  Development,"  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  valuable  scientific  paper  on 
^Primitive  Man  and  Bevelation/'  contribated  by  the  able 
and  well-known  Principal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dawson.  Professor  Guyot,  of  Princeton,  contributed 
a  paper  on  ''Cosmogony  and  the  Bible,"  which  has  attracted 
much  attention;  the  accomplished  Professor  Navilte,  of 
Geneva,  followed  with  one  on  "  The  Gospel  and  Philo- 
sophy," and  there  were  still  others,  from  the  pens  of  able 
Americans,  on  ^*  Idealism,"  on  "  Christianity  and  Huma- 
nity," and  on  **  The  Comparative  Study  of  Beligions." 

The  Fifth  Division  (on  **  Romanism  and  Protestantism  ") 
presents  a  great  array  of  interesting  and  able  papers.  The 
**  Vatican  Council,"  handled  by  Dr.  Domer ;  "  Popery  in 
Prance,"  dealt  with  by  Pastor  Pisch ;  the  recent  anti-Ultra- 
montane Legislation  in  Germany,  explained,  and  rather 
excused  than  defended,  by  the  Bev.  Leopold  Witte,  himself  a 
Prussian ;  and  "  The  Appeal  of  Bomanism  to  Educated 
Protestants,"  by  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  are  some  among 
the  crowd  of  papers  contributed  on  the  general  subject  of 
**  Modem  Bomanism  and  Protestantism."  The  Old  Catho- 
lics had  a  section  to  themselves,  and  a  very  full  and  accu- 
rate account  was  given  of  their  movements  both  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Dr.  SchafF  read  to  the  section  a  re- 
markable "  Letter  from  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  " — which 
Congress  had  met  at  Constance  a  month  before — ''  to  the 
Alliance."  Other  papers  were  read  on  Evangelical  Mission 
Work  among  the  Boman  Catholics  in  France  and  Ireland. 

Dr.  Storrs'  paper,  named  above,  was  a  very  remarkable 
paper — a  paper  of  great  philosophical  grasp  and  force, 
and  of  superb  eloquence.  Perhaps  no  paper  read  before 
the  Alliance  produced  so  powerful  an  effect.  Some  thought 
it  represented  too  favourably  the  attractions  of  Popery. 
Those  who  so  judged  failed  to  appreciate  the  scope 
or  character  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Storrs  did  a  great  service 
to  his  country.  To  answer  men,  or  to  counterwork  their 
influence  and  the  inducements  they  offer,  it  is  neces- 
sa^  that  the  force  of  their  arguments,  and  the  full  truth 
as  to  their  attitude  and  position,  should  be  understood. 
Even  in  England  Evangelical  Christians  are  often  incapable 
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of  nnderstanding  how  sincere  and  devout  men  of  nnqnes* 
tionable  ability  and  caltare  can  be  drawn  over  to  Popery 
as  the  Marquis  of  Bipon  was  so  lately.  But  in  the  United 
States — where  the  gua^i-Anglo-Catholic  party  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  altogether  destitute  of  public  respect  or  power 
— where  no  great  Anglo-Gatholic  development,  with  an 
array  of  eminent  and  eloquent  leaders,  and  a  long  catena 
of  authorities  coming  down  through  past  ages,  such  as 
exists  in  England,  stands  midway  towards  Bomanism,  and 
serves  at  once  as  interpreter  and  inspirer  of  ''Catholic'^ 
tendencies  and  longings — it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
people  to  understand  how  any  honest  man  can  go  to  Borne* 
And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  honest  and  able  men  have 
gone  over  and  -are  going  over,  even  in  the  United  States, 
to  Borne,  whileNj^ere  is  evidence  enough  that,  despised 
and  feeble  as  the  qif^  Anglican  High  Church  movement 
has  hitherto  been,  it  isb^inning  to  make  way,  even  in  the 
States.  There  is  little  doublr  that,  as  in  the  particulars 
Professor  Warren  mentions,  so  l£^^this  also,  the  English 
ideas  and  movement  have  already  II^^e  than  touched  the 
shores  of  the  States,  and  are  destined,^for  at  least  a  few 
years  to  come,  to  exert  a  widening  and  dee^>^ing  influence. 
Of  the  men  whose  accession  to  the  ranksN;^  Bomanism 
needs  to  be  explained,  Dr.  Storrs  speaks  as  foliJws  :— 

"They  are  serious,  devout,  conscientious  persons,  iPtent  on 
learning,  and  then  on  doing,  the  will  of  the  Almighty^  .^^  °? 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  with  no  marked  predominance  ot*™^" 
nation  or  emotional  sensibility ;  many  of  them  educated  ^  the 
best  and  most  liberal  Protestant  schools ;  some  of  them  aHf^^S 
the  noblest  of  their  time,  whom  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  us  to  19^- 

"  And  it  is  to  be  distinctly  observed  that  these  men  accept*'!^ 
system  of  Romanism  with  no  languor  or  reserve,  with  no  esoti^^ 
and  half-Protestant  interpretation  of  it,  with  no  thought  at  iP 
of  modifying  its  dogmas  for  their  personal  use  by  the  exercise  ^ 
a  private  judgment  upon  them.  They  take  the  system  as  ^ 
stands.  They  take  it  altogether.  They  look  with  pity,  not  ur 
mixed  with  contempt,  on  those  who  are  eager  to  \adopt  i^ 
phraseology  and  to  mimic  its  ceremonies,  while  declining  igsu?- 
mit  their  minds  to  its  mandates ;  and  for  themselves  they  coSfilP 
doctrines  which  seem  to  us  incredible,  and  conform  themselves  ty> 
practices  which  look  to  us  like  idolatrous  mummery,  with  glad- 
ness and  pride.  *  ) 

"  Now,  what  moves  these  men  1  What  is  the  attraction  whicT 
the  system  presents  to  such  as  these,  in  Germany,  England,  thi* 
country  ] — an  attraction  which  is  strong  enough  to  wholly  detacfr 
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them  from  their  early  associationsy  and  to  make  them  devotees  of 
a  spiritual  power  which  from  childhood  they  were  taught  to  dread 
and  to  detest?" 

Having  so  put  his  questions.  Dr.  Storrs  proceeds  to 
answer  them.  We  can  only  quote  the  summary  which  he 
gives  towards  the  close  of  his  paper  of  the  reasons  which 
he  had  assigned  in  answer  to  his  own  questions  : — 

**  So  it  is,  then,  fathers  and  brethren,  as  I  conceive  it,  and  so 
far  as  the  time  allows  me  to  state  it,  that  Romanism  appeals  to 
-educated  Protestants ;  as  offering  them  an  authoritative  teacher, 
always  present,  in  which  it  claims  that  the  mind  of  God  resides 
-and  is  revealed ;  as  presenting  what  it  affirms  to  be  a  solid,  con- 
sistent, and  satisfying  theology ;  as  claiming  to  bring  the  spiritual 
world  more  clearly  and  closely  to  their  minds,  and  to  show  their 
relations  to  it  more  intimate;  as  professing  to  give  them  a 
security  of  salvation  unattainable  elsewhere;  as  offering  t^em 
what  it  declares  the  only  true  sanctity  of  spirit  and  life;  as 
showing  a  long  and  venerable  history ;  as  welcoming  and  cherish- 
ing all  the  fine  arts,  and  making  these  its  constant  helpers ;  as 
promising  to  rebuild  and  purify  society,  aYid  at  last  to  possess 
and  regenerate  the  earth. 

"  To  those  who  are  attracted  by  it,  it  seems  to  have  all  which 
other  systems  possess  or  claim,  and  to  add  vital  elements  which 
others  lack,  supplying  their  imperfections,  surpassing  their  power, 
.and  meeting  wants  which  they  can  neither  interpret  nor  answer. 

''  It  influences  men  by  its  immense  mass,  without  their  con- 
scious discrimination  of  its  separate  attractions.  Its  bulk  is  so 
^gantic,  its  energy  so  incessant,  that  it  seems  to  them  to  verify 
its  claims  without  other  argument,  and  to  make  a  private  judg- 
ment against  it  the  most  rash  and  reckless  of  spiritual  acts.  So 
it  draws  them  to  it  with  a  moral  momentum,  which  increases  as 
Ihey  approach;  with  a  force  almost  like  that  of  the  physical 
suction  of  a  current  or  a  whirlpool.  Once  started  on  their  course 
to  it,  opposing  argument  becomes  nearly  powerless.  The  pull  of 
Ihis  immense  and  consummate  system  is  so  strenuous  and  en- 
veloping, that  theological,  philosophical,  historical  objections  are 
evaded  or  overleaped  by  the  yielding  mind,  as  are  rocks  in  a 
rapid  by  rushing  timbers. 

"  Where  it  has  once  become  firmly  established,  it  impreniates 
everything  with  its  mysterious  and  penetrant  influence.  It  be- 
comes a  pervading  spiritual  presence,  which  has  its  voices  not 
only  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  books  of  devotion,  but  in  homes,  and 
schools,  and  all  places  of  concourse;  which. touches  life  at  every 
point  where  that  is  sensitive  and  responsive ;  which  is  associated 
with  ancestral  memories  and  renown,  and  more  vitaUy  associated 
with  the  hopes  of  the  future.    It  gives  stability  to  rank,  yet 
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ttakes  the  hnmUeflt  at  home  amidst  its  more  than  royal  pageants. 
It  invites  the  schcdar  to  a  happy  seclnsion,  yet  lights  the  most 
laborious  life  with  a  gleam  from  the  supernatural.  It  paints  the 
story  of  Ghnst  on  windows,  and  carves  it  in  lordly  and  delicate 
marbles,  for  the  eager  and  wondering  eyes  of  chil<Uiood,  and  for 
the  &ding  sight  of  age.  It  occupies  itself  with  imperial  caies, 
yet  connects  itself  intimately  with  the  deepest  aspirations  which 
move  the  soul,  and  with  its  longing  love  for  the  dead.  It  is  l&e 
dii^acing  the  atanosphere  to  remove  it  Rebellion  against  it 
seems  to  dislocate  the  fiame  <^  society  itself.  Only  a  tremendous 
moral  reacdon,  inspired  and  sustained  by  forces  which  are  in 
their  nature  inoompressiUey  and  which  have  been  gathering 
through  successive  generations,  can  break  its  hold  on  a  nation 
which  once  it  has  firmly  grasped. 

^  It  is  still  too  recent  and  too  limited  with  \is  to  have  snch  a 
general  sweep  of  power.  But  it  is  working,  with  unwearied 
resolution,  to  make  itself  supreme  among  us.  Its  veiy  strange- 
ness gives  it  prominence  in  our  American  or  English  society ;  j» 
a  palm-tree  attracts  more  attention  than  an  oak.  It  brings  forces 
that  have  been  disciplined  for  a  thousand  years  to  act  on  our 
plastic  modem  life  ;*  and  converts  to  it  may  be  expected  from 
many  quarters. 

''Some  have  held  its  doctrine  before,  in  the  feeUer,  store 
fanciful,  and  more  fragmentary  form  in  which  that  is  avowed  by 
a  section,  for  example,  of  the  Anglican  communion,  in  Ea^and 
and  here.  Their  logical  sense  must  carry  them  to  its  conclusion, 
if  loffical  saise  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  throng  the 
enfeebling  pettiness  of  their  previous  career. 

^  Some,  holdiag  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
Loid,  and  the  present  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  find  here 
what  seems  to  tnem  the  necessary  complement,  and  the  justifying 
reason,  of  these  transcendent  disclosures ;  the  only  exact  and 
final  antithesis  to  Sooinianism,  or  even  to  Atheism.  Some  are 
drawn  to  it  by  the  fervour  of  feeling,  the  enecgy  of  pathetic  and 
admonishing  ^oquence,  which  mark  the  sennons  of  the  Paulists, 
and  of  others  who,  like  them,  appear  from  thdr  retreats  to 
stir  men's  hearts  as  messengers  from  God.  Some  simply  and 
gladly  react  into  it  from  a  restless,  sad,  and  weary  scepticism. 
But  all  are  greatly  in  earnest  when  they  go.  They  are  true 
devotees,  and  they  rarely  return.  They  are  nsnaUy  Ultnimon- 
tanists  aftoward.  There  is  nothing  lao^guid,  moderate,  te^d,  in 
their  conviction  or  their  feeing.  They  are  resolute,  enthusiastic, 
with  a  fire  of  zeal  which  worics  idike  in  brain  and  heart.  And 
they  have  a  tone  of  assurance  in  their  words,  and  of  cer- 
tainty of  viic^bory.  BeUaimine  is  their  favourite  theologian.  De 
Maistre  is  widely  popular  with  them.  Hyacinthe  and  Bollinger 
are  'fallen  aageh.' 
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^They  bad  no  trouble  with  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
It  was  desired  and  welcomed  by  them,  as  articulating  what  had 
been  latent  for  centaries  in  the  unvoiced  consciousness  of  the 
Church,  and  as  bringing  the  whole  system  to  its  legitimate  and 
prophesied  climax.  That  Pope  Honorius  had  been  formally  con- 
demned by  the  Sixth  Council,  his  dogmatic  writings  burned  as 
heretical,  and  his  name  anathematised  and  stricken  from  the 
liturgy,  was  not  even  a  hindrance  to  the  eagerness  of  their 
faith. 

"They  make  great  sacrifices  for  their  convictions,  and  do  it 
joyfully.  Indeed,  the  sacrifice  becomes  to  them  a  fresh  motive, 
an  argument  for  the  system  which  demands  it  For,  according 
to  the  cross  shall  be  the  crown,  and  they  who  have  come  out  of 
great  tribulation  shall  find  their  robes  of  a  more  lustrous  white. 
Before  the  intensity  of  their  aspiration  the  ties  of  fri^dship, 
the  strongest  bonds  of  earthly  relationship,  if  tending  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  Church  of  their  desire,  yield  and  are  severed 
as  flaxen  fibres  in  the  flame.  For  they  regard  the  system  which 
they  accept,  not  only  as  essential  to  the  future  of  mankind,  to  the 
well-being  of  persons,  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  peoples  and 
States ;  they  regard  it  as  alone  Divine  in  its  nature,  overwhelming 
in  its  authority,  wliose  touch  should  properly  shatter  and  consume 
whatever  opposes  it.  Even  the  temporary  toleration  of  a  different 
faith  is  to  them  an  unwelcome  necessity.  A  system  of  popular 
education  not  pervaded  by  Boman  Catholic  influences  is  ensnaring 
and  dangerous.  They  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions; 
and  they  use  without  stint  the  instruments  of  Protestantism  to 
further  their  system,  and  to  make  it  universal 

**  Even  present  failure  does  not  dishearten  them.  That  they 
eacpect ;  and  they  can  wait,  for  the  Church  lives  on.  The  ages 
arc  hers ;  and  to  her  supreme  incorporeal  life,  whi«^  time  does 
not  waste  nor  change  impair,  the  final  victory  always  is  sure  I 

**  If  we  are  to  resist  the  vast  effort  of  these  men,  and  to  make 
the  liberties  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the  Gospel  in 
which  they  surely  trusted,  supreme  in  the  land,  we  must  at  least 
know  more  than  we  have  known  of  the  seductive  and  stimulating 
forces  which  operate  against  us,  and*  which  we  are  to  encounter. 
To  treat  the  cases  of  t^ose  who  have  gone  from  us  to  Borne  as 
merely  sporadic — the  effect  of  accidental  causes,  or  of  personal 
eccentricity— one  might  as  well  treat  thus  the  power  whicn  drives 
the  Gulf  Stream  nori^ward,  or  which  hurls  the  monsoons  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  back  and  forth  across  the  equator." 

Able  and  oomprehenBive,  however,  as  is  Dr.  StonB' 
answer  to  his  own  questions,  it  is  not  oomplete.  Dr.  Storrs 
<Huiis  to  take  note  of  what,  in  this  country  at  least,  has 
been,  perhaps,  of  eU  motives  the  most  potent  in  leading 
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men  of  high  character  to  join  the  Bomish  Church.  That 
Charch  alone  appears  to  many  to  eatisfy  the  craving  for 
visible  organic  and  external  unity  and  continuity  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  afford  a  literal  fulfilment  of  vhat 
has  been  by  so  many  regarded  as  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
promise,  spoken  to  Simon  Peter,  of  the  perpetuity  and 
invincibility  of  his  rock-founded  Church.  So  long  as  that 
passage  continues  to  be  interpreted  in  a  gross  material 
sense,  instead  of  according  to  the  true  beauty  and  glory  of 
its  real  spiritual  meaning,  it  will  be  a  crux  for  Protestants 
and  a  stronghold  for  Bomanisers.  Connected  with  this 
consideration  is  that  of  an  external  ministerial  succession 
and  perpetuity  of  orders.  This  has  always  been  one  of 
the  "  eidola  of  "  the  clerical,  or  quasi  clerical  "  chamber.*' 
We  must  not  omit  Dr.  8torrs'  presentation  of  the  other 
side  of  the  case,  with  which  he  closes  his  paper.  Having 
spoken  of  the  Boman  system,  and  of  its  utter  and  essential 
unreality,  he  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

"  Good  men  have  lived  under  it,  multitudes  of  them ;  saintly 
women,  as  pure  and  devout  as  ever  brightened  the  earth  with 
their  presence ;  and  such  live  in  it  now.  But  their  goodness  is 
wholly  and  constantly  paralleled  outside  their  communion,  because 
it  has  come,  not  from  what  is  peculiar  to  that,  but  from  the 
quickening  light  of  God's  Word,  and  the  transforming  energy  of 
His  Spirit,  which  we  as  freely  and  consciously  partake.  In  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  it — its  hierarchy,  its  ritual,  its  efficacious 
sacraments,  its  indulgences  to  the  sinner,  its  vast  and  complex 
organisation,  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in  its  *  Vice-God' 
at  Borne — ^wherever  the  system  has  had  its  way  it  has  wrought 
such  mischiefs  that  the  pen  hesitates  to  recount  them. 

''  It  has  been  powerful  to  depress  peoples,  ineffectual  to  upUft 
them.  It  has,  with  sure  instinct,  discouraged  and  diminished 
secular  enterprise.  It  has  linked  itselr  most  naturally  with  the 
harshest  and  most  tyrannous  civil  institutions.  It  has  made 
religion  a  matter  of  rites,  and  a  matter  of  locality ;  till  the  same 
man  became  a  devotee  in  the  chapel,  and  a  bandit  in  the  field. 
It  has  accepted  a  passionate  zeal  for  the  Church  in  place  of  the 
humility,  the  purity  and  charity,  which  Christ  demanded;  till 
the  fierce  Dominic  becomes  one  of  its  saints ;  till  forged  decretals 
were  made  for  centuries  to  bulwark  its  power;  till  its  hottest 
anathemas  have  been  launched  at  those  who  complained  of  its 
abuses;  till  all  restraints  of  humanity  or  morality  have  been 
overleaped  in  many  excesses  to  which  its  adherents  have  been 
prompted  from  the  altar.  Its  most  devoted  and  wide-spread 
order,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  spite  of  its  invincible  heroism  and 
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its  unequalled  senrices  to  the  Popes,  by  the  monstrous  maxims 
which  Pascal  exposed,  and  the  practices  which  expressed  them,  so 
kindled  against  it  the  indignation  of  Christendom,  that  Clement 
XIV.  was  compelled  to  suppress  it  in  all  Christian  States. 

"  The  rage  of  this  system  against  whatever  would  hinder  its 
march — against  its  own  subjects  when  they  have  conscientiously 
paused  in  their  submission — ^has  had  something  transcendent  in 
its  pitiless  malignity.  The  fierceness  of  its  persecutions  has  been 
precisely  proportioned  to  its  power.  The  hand  which  looks  ^ 
full  of  blessing  has  opened  the  deep  of  oubliette$y  has  added 
tortures  to  the  rack,  has  framed  the  frightful  Iron  Maiden,  ha£ 
set  the  torch  to  martyr  fires.  The  breath  which  should  have 
filled  the  air  with  sweeter  than  Sabsean  odours,  has  blighted  the 
bloom  of  many  lives,  and  floated  curses  over  the  nations  so 
frequent  and  so  awful,  that  life  itself  was  withered  before  them, 
till  their  very  extravagance  made  them  harmless. 

"  Instead  of  true  wisdom,  where  this  system  has  prevailed  with 
an  unquestioned  supremacy,  it  has  fostered  and  maintained  wide 
popular  ignorance.  Instead  of  true  sanctity,  its  fruit  has  been 
shown  in  peasantries  debased,  aristocracies  corrupted,  an  arrogant 
and  a  profligate  priesthood.  It  has  honoured  the  vilest  who 
would  serve  it,  and  crushed  the  purest  who  would  not.     It  sent 

f'lfts  and  applause,  and  sang  its  most  exulting  Te  Deum,  for 
hilip  the  Second ;  while  its  poisoned  bullet  killed  William  of 
Orange.  The  medal  which  it  struck  in  joyful  commemoration  of 
the  bloody  diabolism  of  St  Bartholomew's  is  one  of  its  records. 
Its  highest  officials  have  sometimes  lived  lives  which  its  own 
annalists  have  hated  to  touch.  Alexander  YL,  cruel,  crafty, 
avaricious,  licentious,  whom  it  were  flattery  to  call  a  Tiberius  in 
pontificals — who  bribed  his  way  to  the  highest  dignity,  who 
t>umed  Savonarola,  the  traditional  portrait  .of  whose  favourite 
mistress,  profanely  painted  as  the  Mother  of  God,  hangs  yet  in 
the  Vatican,  who  probably  died  by  the  poisoned  wine  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  cardinals,  and  whose  evil  renown  is 
scarcely  matched  by  that  of  Caesar  Borgia  his  son — stands  as  one 
of  its  infallible  Popes,  holding  the  keys  of  heaven  for  men. 

"If  any  system  is  doomed  by  its  history,  this  is  the  one. 
Protestantism  has  now  so  checked  it,  the  advancing  moral 
development  of  mankind  has  set  such  limits  to  its  power,  that 
these  are  largely  facts  of  the  past.  The  Vatican  Court  is  now 
free  from  scandal.  The  Church  at  present  seeks  strength  through 
beneficence,  not  through  control  of  the  secular  arm ;  by  its  helps 
to  piety,  not  through  appeals  to  physical  f^ar.  But  its  more 
spontaneous  and  self-revealing  development  has  been  in  this  more 
friendly  Past.  Therefore  the  nations  whom  once  it  has  ruled, 
when  they  finally  break  from  it,  hate  it  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portioned to  the  promises  it  has  failed  to  fulfil,  and  the  bitteo 
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d^gmdatioiw  it  hm  made,  them  undergo.  Atheism  itaetf-^thAt 
moral  «uicide-^aeems  better  to  diem  tmm  to  be  again  subjected 
to  Home. 

''  This  is  the  sf stem  as  realised  in  histoiy,  and  there  forerer 
adjudged  and  sentenced.  Of  course  this  gives  immense  advan- 
tage to  those  who  now  resist  its  progress.  It  cannot  fascinate  the 
nations  SAain  till  the  long  eaq>ene&ce  is  forgoitten.  But  such  is 
not  at  aU  its  i^pearance  as  pres^ited  to  those  whom  it  wins  to 
its  fold.  And  we  must  look  at  it,  in  a  measure  at  least,  as  those 
who  honour  and  love  it  look,  if  we  would  understand  its  power, 
if  we  would  know  how  it  is  that  it  hopes  a  second  time  tp  conquer 
the  world." 

Oar  space  fails  as,  «nd  we  csn  now  say  bat  a  few  words 
more,  whether  aboat  the  New  York  meeting  or  the  AUiaaice 
in  general.  Tet  many  matters  woold  press  for  notioe  if 
we  bad  time.  We  had  intended,  in  particular,  to  make 
special  refer^oe  to  some  of  the  papers  read  nnder  the 
"  Ohristian  Life  *'  division.  But  we  cannot  do  more  than 
name  even  the  beautiful  papers  in  the  section  on  ''  Ednca^ 
tion  and  Literature,"  contributed  respectively  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Derby,  England,  on  "  Modern  Literature  and 
Christianity,"  and  by  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  on 
**  Modern  Literature  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity." 
Dr.  Porter  is  not  only  an  able  and  sagacious  philosof^er, 
but  an  elegant  and  acute  critic.  Dr.  Simpson,  also,  is  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  accomplishment,  of  whom  England 
should  bear  more  than  as  yet  it  has  done.  Li  the  same 
section  we  note,  as  of  special  interest  to  some  of  ami 
readers,  that  Dr.  JKigg  read  a  paper  on  the  ''  Rations  of 
the  Secular  and  Beligioas  Elemento  in  Popular  Education 
in  England ;"  a  paper  of  information,  not  of  controversy. 
We  further  note,  as  probably  likely  to  interest  many  of  oar 
ministerial  readers,  that  under  the  third  section  of  this 
division— *' The  Pulpit  and  the  Age" — ^Dr.  Parker,  of 
London,  Dr.  Kidder,  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Drew 
Seminary,  and  author  of  a  volume  on  the  subject  of 
'*  Homiletics,"  Mr.  Ward  Beecher,  and  Dr.  John  Hall,  the 
eminent  Baptist  Minister  of  New  York,  contributed  their 
ideas  respectively,  Dr.  Hall  dealing  specifically  with  the 
proper  matter  in  preaching — "  What  to  Preach." 

At  Berlin,  in  1857,  the  Bev.  Henry  Alford  (afterwards 
Dean  AJford)  took  part  in  a  joint  sacramental  celebrataoa, 
in  the  large  hall  of  a  noble  hotel.  For  this  Christian  aet 
he  was  prescribed  at  home  by  his  fellow  ckrgy  generallj^ 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  lost  bim  a  bishopric.  At 
New  York  Dean  Payne  Smith,  worthy  successor  at  Canter- 
bnry  of  Dean  Alford,  did  the  like  at  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Church  of  Dr.  Adams,  one  of  the  most  influential 
among  the  New  York  clergy.  It  may  be  that  this  act,  like 
that  (rf  his  predecessor,  may  interfere  with  his  promotion. 
If  it  should,  Dean  Smith  is  every  whit  too  manly  a 
Christian  and  too  Christian  a  man  to  regret  that,  in  the 
frankness  of  his  heart,  he  did  a  thing  so  right  as  to  take 
pari  in  that  joint  communion.  In  America  what  he  had 
done  gave  vast  umbrage  to  the  small  but  most  exclusive 
quasi  Anglo-Catholio  party ;  in  England  it  was  for  weeks 
the  subject  of  solemn  correspondence  in  the  Guardian. 
Bnt  in  his  ^ooesan,  the  Primate,  Dean  Payne  Smith  has 
a  powerful  friend  and  ally,  who  will  not,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  allow  him  to  suffer  for  his  catholicity  of  spirit. 
The  Dean  carried  to  New  York  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the 
Primate,  excellent  in  tone  and  substance,  which  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Smith  was  well  sup- 
ported during  the  Alliance  by  several  brother  clergymen  of 
distinction ;  in  particular  by  Mr.  Dallas  Marston,  Professor 
Stanley  Leathes,  and  Mr.  Fremantle.  Altogether,  Christian 
breadth  and  liberality  of  feeling  has  made  a  decided 
advance  within  the  Church  of  England  since  1867* 

So  we  bid  farewell  to  the  New  York  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  AUiance.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  to  be 
present  will  never  forget  it.  All  New  York  rose  en  masse 
to  bid  them  welcome.  All  public  places  were  thrown  open 
to  the  Alliance,and  the  City  Corporation,  under  the  guidajice 
of  honest  Mayor  Havemeyer,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great 
movement  against  the  in&mous  rings  which  had  so  long 
bouad  the  city  in  disgraceful  and  demoralising  thraldom, 
led  the  Alliance  round  by  steamer  to  show  them  the  mag- 
nificent mimicipal  institutions  and  charities  of  the  corpo* 
ration.  Philadelphia  and  Washington  vied  with  New 
York*  The  President  delayed  a  military  app<Hntment  to 
meet  the  Alliance  at  the  White  House*  Hospitality  was, 
on  aU  sides,  equally  generous  and  courteous.  The  States 
fdKywed  in  all  points  at  their  best.  May  the  Christianity 
of  ibe  two  continents  hold  them  one ! 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  with  Notes  and  Intro* 
duction.  By  Chb.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.    Bivingtons.    1871. 

2.  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.     The  Book 

of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  By  K.  P.  Kbil,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  Bev.  M.  G.  Easton, 
A.M.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark-    1872. 

3.  Daniel  the  Prophet,    Nine  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 

Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  With 
Copious  Notes.  By  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Pubby,  D.D. 
Oxford :  Jas.  Parker  and  Go.    Third  Edition.  1869. 

4.  Etudes  Bibliques.  Par  F.  Godet,  Docteur  et  Professeur 

en  Theologie.  Premiere  8erie  :  Ancien  Testament. 
Paris  :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher.  Deaxieme  Edition. 
1878- 

5.  Manual    of  Historico-Critical    Introduction    to    the 

Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Earl  Friedrich  Eeil.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition,  with  Supplementary  Notes  from  Bleek 
and  others,  by  George  C.  M.  Douglas,  B.A.,  D.D. 
Vol.  II.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1870. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  has  long  been  one  of  the  high  places 
of  the  field  where  the  contest  is  waged  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints.  With  men  to  whom  a  miracle 
is  a  thing  incredible,  and  prophecy  an  offence  or  an  impos- 
sibility, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  most  inveterate 
opposition  displayed  towards  a  writing  which  contains 
a  record  of  such  miracles  as  those  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  and  a  series  of  prophecies  second  to  none  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  extent  of  their  range  and  the  minuteness 
of  their  details.  If  Daniel  ^is  numbered  among  the 
prophets,  then  the  oracles  of  Tubingen  are  confounded  like 
the  magicians  over  whom  he  triumphed  twenty-four  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  a  book,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says  in  his  opening 
paragraph,  which  ''admits  of  no  half  measures.  It  is 
either  Divine  or  an  imposture.  The  writer,  were  he  not 
Daniel,  must  have  lied  on  a  most  frightful  scale,  ascribing 
to  God  prophecies  which  were  never  uttered,  and  miracles 
which  are  assumed  never  to  have  been  wrought.*' 
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In  the  case  of  this  book,  we  have  now  nothing  of  the 
patchwork  system  advocated  like  the  piecemeiJ  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  so-called  first  and  second 
Isaiahs  of  Rationalistic  criticism.  The  whole  book  is  rele- 
gated by  its  impngners  to  tho  Maccabean  era,  and  its 
prophecies  distorted  to  give  them  no  later  application  than 
to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  war  of 
independence,  thus  making  them  prophecies  post  eventum. 
Though  the  spuriousness  of  Daniel's  book  has  come  to  be 
an  axiom  of  the  school  which  vaunts  itself  for  its  culture 
and  its  candour,  theirs  is  not  the  joy  of  them  that  divide 
the  spoil  even  after  a  century  of  attack.  According  to  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  Old  Testament  inspiration 
and  canonicity,  "  Daniel  the  Prophet "  spake  of  Him.  All 
the  theories  which  eliminate  the  Messianic  and  eschato- 
logical  references  from  the  book  are  beset  with  difficulties 
far  exceeding  that  which  recognises  Daniel  as  a  member  of 
the  ''  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,"  and  are  based 
upon  assumptions  so  cumbrous  and  arbitrary  that  they 
can  be  expected  to  find  credence  only  where  there  was 
a  foregone  conclusion*  of  disbelief. 

Among  the  books  called  forth  in  answer  to  the  Essays 
and  Reviews,  we  question  whether  any  is  so  likely  to  find 
a  place  among  the  standard  works  of  English  divinity 
a  generation  hence  as  the  nine  lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  Messrs.  Clark  have  given 
us,  as  one  of  their  recent  and  most  valuable  issues,  the 
translation  of  Keil's  Commentary  on  Daniel.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  reserved  this  book  as  the  last  published  instal- 
ment of  his  Exposition,  and  prefixed  to  his  Notes  an 
unusually  copious  and  interesting  Introduction. 

As  to  the  person  of  the  prophet,  we  learn  that  he  was 
led  captive  into  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of  King 
Jehoiakim  (b.o.  606 — 6) ;  hence  his  birth  would  seem 
almost  to  have  coincided  with  the  great  reformation  of 
religion  in  Judah  under  King  Josiah.  For  one  like  Daniel, 
of  noble,  if  not  of  royal  birth,  there  was  the  promise  of  a 
prosperous  career,  until  the  nation  was  filled  with  mourning 
by  the  death  of  Josiah  occasioned  by  the  wound  received  at 
Megiddo.  A  younger  son  of  Josiah  (Shallum)  was  hastily 
proclaimed  king  in  his  father's  stead  under  the  name  of 
Jehoahaz,  but  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho  was  the 
real  master  of  the  country.  After  a  reign  of  only  three 
months,  the  young  monarch  was  carried  off  to  the  camp  of 
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the  oonqaerar  at  Biblah  on  the  Orontes,  and  hie  elder 
brother  was  plaeed  on  the  throne  as  a  yaseal  of  Pharaoh*, 
taking  the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  It  was  the  twilight  of  the 
Jewish  monarch  J*:  Jeremiah's  denanoiatioas  reTeal  to  se 
a  state  of  oppression  wherein  the  degenerate  prinoes  of  the 
hoase  of  Dj^vid  copied  the  examples  of  neighbouring 
despots.  The  chronicler  sums  ap  the  record  of  Jehoiakim*e 
reign  in  the  brief  and  awfal  statement  that  '*  he  did  that 
^ioh  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God  ;  '*  and  the 
national  archives  are  referred  to  as  supplying  the  particu- 
lars of  **  the  rest  of  the  abominations  which  he  did/*  The 
political  situation  in  the  nations  around  was  far  from 
promising.  The  empire  of  Nimrod  and  Sennacherib  had 
coHapsed  a  few  years  before,  bat  another  great  world-power 
had  risen  on  the  Euphrates  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  city 
of  the  Tigris  had  fallen.  Nabopolassar,  the  captor  of 
Nineveh  and  the  founder  of  Babylon,  was  at  war  with 
Pharaoh  Necho,  the  lord  paramount  of  the  Jewish  king. 
Necho  had  attacked  the  frontier  fortress  of  Carchemish,  bat 
his  army  was  driven  back  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile 
with  such  crushing  defeat,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  shaken  from  its  ancient  centre  at  Memphis,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  at  Thebes.  Jud»a  lying  between  the 
two  hostile  powers — ^the  Belgium  of  the  East--and  being  a 
dependency  of  the  conquered  king,  the  whole  land  was 
filled  with  fear  of  invasion.  So  general  was  this  dread  that 
even  the  nomadic  sons  of  Jonadab  and  Bechab  forsook 
tiieir  tents  for  the  security  which  the  city  was  supposed  to 
furnish.  Soon  the  son  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  ere  long 
to  be  his  successor,  came  against  the  Holy  City,  which  fell 
after  a  brief  siege,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jehoiakim 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  restored  him  as  his  vassal.  Then 
began  the  removal  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  to 
Babylon,  and  in  the  train  led  across  the  Syrian  desert  to 
the  land  of  their  conqueror  were  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Azariah,  and  Mishael  of  the  royal  seed  of  Judah,  to  be 
trained  in  the  schools  and  to  serve  in  the  court  of 
Babylon. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant 
the  interests  of  the  chosen  nation  were  centred  in  a  Hebrew 
youth  surrounded  by  all  the  allurements  and  perils  of 
a  heathen  court.  But  if,  according  to  human  ideas,  the 
destinies  of  the  covenant  race  seemed  to  tremble  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  captive,  Babylon  presented  a  counterpart 
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to  the  trials  aad  trinmphB  of  faith  at  Memphis  centimes 
before;  and  Daniel,  like  Joeeph  and  Moses,  was  foond 
^^ faithful*'  as  a  servant  of  Ood  even  in  the  honse  of 
the  eonqoeror  of  his  ooontry.  It  is  not  Tfithin  the  scope 
of  the  present  paper  to  trace  the  process  and  to  gather  the 
Icesons  of  his  early  trials^  wherein  royal  laxnries  and 
ChaldsMoi  caltore  were  alike  powerless  to  corrupt  the 
shnplicity  of  his  faith. 

After  three  years'  training  there  came  the  narrow  escape 
firom  'the  massacre  decreed  against  the  bafi9ed  magicians. 
Oar  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to  follow  the  sacred  narratire  as 
it  reveals  the  fntnre  prophet  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
king's  dream  as  a  mercy  from  the  God  of  heaven.  The  vision 
being  granted,  he  disclosed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  dream 
which  had  troubled  him  and  its  interpretation.  The  colossal 
image  of  terrible  form,  metallic  throughout,  descending  in 
inferior  succession  from  the  head  of  gold  to  the  legs  of  iron, 
minted  with  clay  in  the  feet,  was  declared  to  be  the  symbol 
of  a  series  of  worid-nowers  springing  from  and  following 
after  the  kingdom  of  r^ebuehadnezzar,  himself,  as  the  im- 

?srso(nation  of  his  realm  and  dynasty,  ''the  head  of  gold." 
he  great  king  beard  from  the  young  captive  seer  the  inti- 
mation that  the  golden  empire  should  soon  have  its  splen- 
dour  tarnished,  and  the  silver  breasts  and  arms  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  in  that  dread  hour 
when  his  grandson  heard  from  the  same  prophetic  lips  that 
he  and  his  house  were  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting.  The  more  remote  brazen  section  of  the  dream- 
symbol  indicated  the  rise  of  a  third  power,  strong  for  a 
season,  but  ere  long  to  be  divided  as  the  short-lived  strength 
of  Alexander  should  fall  away  from  bis  successors.  The 
power  of  Bome,  not  felt  as  yet  beyond  the  seven  hills, 
was  revealed  in  the  legs  of  iron,  with  kingdoms  manifold 
rising  from  its  ruins  when  in  its  turn  it  should  have  sue- 
cumbed  and  been  dissolved. 

'What  Daniel  expounded  to  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  bis 
dream  was  repeated  and  more  fully  unfolded  to  himself  in 
a  revelation  given  some  sixty  years  later.  So  the  predic- 
tion concerning  the  powers  which  should  successively  rule 
over  men  will  again  call  for  our  notice.  But  in  this  earliest 
apocalypse  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  the  vista  which 
the  haughty  monarch  beheld  starting  from  his  own  throne, 
and  stretching  through  empires,  some  of  them  then  scarcely 
beyond  their  germinant  stage,  found  its  vanishing  point  in 
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the  glimpse  of  another  kingdom  **  not  of  this  world."  If 
Daniel  is  the  prophet  of  the  times  and  seasons  of  Messiah's 
advent,  filling  np  the  scroll  on  which  David  had  already 
inscribed  His  descent  and  dominion,  and  Isaiah  His  humi- 
liation and  sufferings,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  added  to  the 
company  of  Balaam,  and  beheld  Him,  "  but  not  nigh,"  in 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  covenant  promise  and  hope. 
The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  was  to 
him  only  a  rock  of  offence  as  he  discerned  his  own  and  the 
other  kingdoms  of  this  world  giving  way  before  the  king- 
dom of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

Still  the  prophet  who  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
lost  none  of  his  earthly  reward.  The  mightiest  potentate 
of  the  world  bowed  before  the  Hebrew  captive,  and  in  the 
offering  of  incense  there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  an 
unusual  tribute  to  the  wisdom  that  was  found  in  Daniel. 
The  royal  answer  would  rather  explain  it  as  an  oblation 
made  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Daniel's  God,  whom  the  con- 
queror of  many  nations  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the 
Chaldean  Pantheon  declared  to  be  King  of  kings  and  God 
of  gods.  Then,  like  another  Pharaoh,  he  determined  that 
the  youth  who  had  revealed  the  Divine  secret  should  be  the 
chief  councillor  of  the  State  ;  and  the  quondam  prisoner  of 
war  was  installed  as  ruler  of  the  metropolitan  province, 
president  of  the  sacred  college,  and  took  his  place  **  in  the 
gate  of  the  king,"  as — to  borrow  an  etymology  and  an  illus- 
tration in  one  from  the  unchanging  East — Grand  Vizier  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  of  his  age* 

The  epoch,  however,  has  to  us  a  far  higher  importance, 
inasmuch  as  all  Israel  of  the  captivity  knew  that  Daniel 
was  established  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  A  character  assigned 
to  him  by  our  Lord  in  the  most  solemn  period  of  His 
ministry,  has  nevertheless  been  denied  by  the  unbelief  of 
these  latter  days.  At  the  outset  of  our  review  of  his  pro- 
phetic work  we  may  pause  awhile  to  glance  at  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  a  gainsaying  school  against  his  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets. 

In  ancient  times  the  great  opponent  of  the  genuineness 
of  Daniel's  writings  was  the  notorious  adversary  of  Chris- 
tianity, Porphyry.  Staggered  by  the  remarkably  exact 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  Coming  and  Passion 
of  the  Messiah,  he  invented  the  theory  that  the  book  waa 
the  production  of  a  Jew  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Mae- 
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cabees.  His  theory  was  nohlj  and  triamphantly  contro- 
verted by  Ensebins,  Jerome,  Methodius  of  Tyre,  and 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  So  complete  was  his  discomfiture, 
that  even  Spinoza  did  not  venture  to  assail  the  genuineness 
of  the  prophecies  in  the  later  chapters.  And  it  is  only 
within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  that  Porphyry  has 
found  advocates  and  disciples.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
literature  of  unbelieving  criticism  on  this  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  in  the  Foreign  Theol.  Library.  The  principal 
points  alleged  by  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
book,  are :  (1)  Its  place  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  among  the 
})ooks  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  with  the  rest  of  the 
prophets ;  (2)  The  corrupted  language  of  the  book ;  (8)  The 
omission  of  Daniel's  name  in  a  catalogue  of  Jewish  worthies 
-enumerated  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  the  49th  chapter 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  the  three  last  pro- 
phets concerning  him ;  (4)  The  alleged  romantic  and  self- 
laudatory  character  of  the  book;  (5)  Its  dogmatic  and 
ethical  teaching  is  assumed  to  be  out  of  agreement  with  the 
date  of  the  Captivity. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  appears  to 
us  that  no  valid  argument  can  be  raised  against  the  his- 
torical or  prophetic  character  of  the  book,  because  in  our 
Hebrew  Bibles  it  stands  among  the  "  Writings,"  and  not 
in  conjunction  with  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  Dr. 
Pusey  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews,  though  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  proceeded  on  definite 
and  legitimate  principles.  (1)  The  Law,  as  the  original  fountain- 
head  of  revelation,  stands  at  the  head ;  (2)  then  all  those  books, 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  men  exercising  the  prophetic 
office,  whether  those  called  the  first  prophets  (the  historical  books 
from  Joshua  to  the  Kings),  or  what  we  call  the  prophets,  they  the 
later  prophets;  (3)  then,  a  more  miscellaneous  class,  '' Scrip- 
tures,' sacred  writings,  Hagiographa,  written  by  persons  who, 
whether  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  no,  had  not  the 
pastoral  office  of  the  prophets.  This  last  class  consisted  even 
chiefly  of  persons  in  high  secular  office.  There  were  kings,  as 
David,  who,  in  that  wider  sense,  was  eminently  a  prophet ;  Solo- 
mon, who  wrote  at  least  one  glorious  Psalm,  prophetic  of  Christ ; 
Ezra,  who  had  charge  to  lead  his  people  back  from  their  cap- 
tivity, the  priest,  the  scribe,  yet  who  speaks  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
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riah  as  having  an  office  of  ''prophets"  distinct  from  his  own; — 
Ezra^  the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  as  well  as  of  the  hook  which 
bears  his  name ;  Nehemiah;  probably  Mordecai  also,  as  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  distribution  is  allowable,  since 
plainly  it  is  as  permissible  to  class  books  according  to  the  offices 
borne  by  their  authors,  as  according  to  the  subjects  of  the  books 
themselves.  But  according  to  this  distribution,  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  occupy  no  other  place  than  it  does.  Daniel  had  no 
immediate  office  of  a  practical  teacher  of  his  people.  He  was  the 
statesman,  the  protector  probably.  The  historical  portion  of  his 
book  contains  some  great  dispensations  of  God,  set  down  in  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place,  but  with  no  account  of  the  date 
of  its  composition.  The  prophetic  portions  of  his  book,  in  which 
he  himself  was  the  organ  of  prophecy,  belong  to  the  last  years  of 
a  life  beyond  the  common  age  of  man.  His  first  vision  was  pro- 
bably not  vouchsafed  until  he  had  reached  the  fourscore  years, 
after  which  man's  ordinary  lot  is  suffering  and  sorrow.  Even  at 
this  period  those  visions  were  but  instated  events  in  his  life, 

gifts  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  midst  of  a  secular  life His 

office  was  different  from  that  of  those  whom  God  sent,  daily  rising 
up  early  and  sending  them,  to  speak  in  His  Name  the  words  which 
He  gave  them.  Theirs  was  an  abiding  Spirit  of  prophecy  resting 
upon  them ;  to  him,  as  far  as  we  are  told^  insulated  revelations 
only  were  disclosed." — Pusey,  p.  351. 

As  to  the  comipted  language  of  the  book,  a  more  pro- 
found and  candid  investigation  of  the  matter  has  only 
revealed  in  this  case  another  example  of  the  disin- 
gennoas  deductions  of  the  self-styled  higher  criticism. 
But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  language 
is  as  corrupt  as  the  baptized  successors  of  Porphyry  would 
have  us  admit,  are  the  a  priori  considerations  of  the  matter 
such  as  would  cause  us  surprise,  not  to  say  dismay,  at 
such  a  discovery  ?  Keil  puts  the  matter  fairly  and  well 
when  he  asks :  *'  Can  we  expect  classic  Hebrew  expressions 
throughout  from  a  man  who  received  his  education  at  the 
Ghaldffian  court,  and  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  Babylonia  ? 
Or  can  later  Chaldee  and  Persian  words  in  Daniel  prove 
anything,  when  such  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  writers  of 
the  period  of  the  Exile  ?  Or  has  Ezekiel  a  purer  or  better 
style  ?  *' — ]?.  28.  As  to  the  double  language  employed  in 
the  book,  even  Be  Wette  has  acknowledged  the  uniformity 
of  style  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  a  single  authorship, 
/'  binding  together  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  portions,  not 
only  in  themselves  but  with  each  other."  The  earlier 
modern  adversaries  of  the  book  made  much  of  certain 
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words  occnmng  in  it  which  they  pronomiced  to  be  Greek 
words,  and  then  assomed  that  they  were  nnquestionable 
proofs  of  its  spnrionsness.  Oat  of  ten  words  which  Bert- 
holdt  brought  forward  as  Greek,  the  most  recent  Bationalist 
eiiticB  have  surrendered  six  as  availing  them  nothing,  so 
the  issne  is  confined  to  three  or  four,  which,  as  names  of 
musical  instruments  in  the  catalogue  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
orchestra,  belong  to  a  category  in  which  the  language  of  any 
nation  is  most  readily  affected  by  mercantile  or  other  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  As  long  as  the  Englishman  drinks 
congou  or  cocoa,  eats  potatoes  or  curry,  and  wears  cahco  or 
cambric,  the  names  of  these  articles  will  help  him  to 
remember  that  his  vocabulary,  as  well  as  his  table  and 
wardrobe,  has  been  replenished  from  foreign  sources 
through  the  agency  of  commerce.  The  Babylon  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's age  was  far  from  being  a  sealed  empire  like 
the  Japan  of  former  days.  The  Euphrates  formed  a  ready 
highway  of  intercourse  with  Armenia  on  the  one  hand  and 
India  on  the  other.  In  the  former,  if  not  the  latter  region, 
ijje  venturesome  FhcBnician  merchants  plied  their  trade, 
and  helped  to  transmit  words  while  they  exchanged  mer- 
chandise. Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  had  been  built  by  the 
great  patron  of  commerce,  Solomon,  as  a  midway  station 
between  his  capital  and  the  ChaldsBan  home  of  his  ances- 
tors as  long  prior  to  the  Exile  as  the  discovery  of  America 
antedates  our  own  time.  Five  centuries  earlier  still,  a 
"  goodly  Babylonish  garment "  was  found  among  the  spoils 
of  Jericho.  Two  prophetic  testimonies  describe  her  as  a 
"  city  of  merchants  "  that  "  exulted  in  her  ships."  The 
rich  Queen  of  the  Euphrates  was  too  luxurious  to  be  a 
mere  workshop  for  the  nations.  She  bartered  her  own 
productions  and  the  spoils  of  her  conquests  for  the  plea- 
sures of  other  lands.  In  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  the 
dirges  of  the  Captivity,  the  exile  Jew  describes  his  con- 
queror as  calling  him  to  song.  Not  an  ode  to  Belus  or 
a  baUad  of  Babylonia  is  demanded,  but  the  oppressor  asks 
for  **  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land."  Mer- 
cantile intercourse  with  Greece  or  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  ubiqui- 
tous Phoenician  merchants,  would  be  sufficient  reason  to 
account  for  the  introduction  of  the  three  or  four  Greek 
names  of  musical  instruments.  But  the  Babylonian  his- 
tory of  Berosus  records  a  victory  of  Sennacherib  over 
Greek  invaders  of  Cilicia  a^  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
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B.C.  And  Esarhaddon  marched  through  Asia  with  Greek 
mercenaries  following  his  standard,  while  Javan.  appears 
among  other  countries  in  an  inscription  of  Sargon  as  a 
land  that  yielded  him  tribute. 

We  need  spend  but  little  time  in  considering  the  silence 
of  the  son  of  Sirach.  The  ''  praise  of  certain  holy  men," 
in  Ecclesiasticus  xliv. — 1.,  is  far  from  a  complete  celebra- 
tion of  departed  worthies.  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch  are 
those  enumerated  from  the  antediluvian  patriarchs ;  Noah, 
Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacobs  and  Joseph  from  the  Deluge 
to  the  Exodus  ;  Moses,  Aaron,  Fhinehas,  Joshua,  and 
Caleb  represent  the  period  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  Con- 
quest ;  the  Judges  are  commemorated  in  a  short  passage  of 
two  verses  ;  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  an  incidental  reference  to 
Isaiah,  cover  the  period  of  the  Kingdoms;  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Nehemiah,  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec 
the  priest,  represent  the  age  of  the  Captivity.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  are  commemorated  in  a  single  verse,  "  And 
of  the  twelve  prophets  let  the  memorial  be  blessed,  and  l^t 
their  bones  flourish  again  out  of  their  place :  for  they  com- 
forted Jacob,  and  delivered  them  by  assured  hope."  Ecclus. 
xlix.  10.  Pusey,  p.  854,  note,  shows  good  cause  for  consider- 
ing this  verse  an  interpolation ;  if  so,  the  wonder  at  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prophet  Daniel  from  the  list  is  lessened,  and 
still  further,  when  Isaiah's  name  occurs,  not  as  the  prophet 
whose  writings  exceed  in  quantity  those  of  any  of  his 
brother  seers  in  the  Canon,  but  simply  as  the  counsellor 
of  Hezekiah  in  his  pious  course.  But  this  argumentum  e 
sUentio,  deduced  from  an  obviously  imperfect  catalogue  of 
worthies  in  an  apocryphal  book,  is  eagerly  caught  at  by 
the  very  parties  who  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  or  explain 
away  on  the  flimsiest  hypothesis  two  distinct  references  by 
a  contemporary  prophet,  whose  place  in  the  Canon  they 
themselves  acknowledge.  And  they  seem  to  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  the  same  argument  would  remove  Joseph 
from  the  list  of  the  patriarchs,  Zadok  from  the  priesthood, 
and  Ezra  from  the  leaders  of  the  Betum. 

As  to  the  alleged  improbable  and  romantic  character  of 
its  contents,  when  we  consider  the  age,  region,  and  im- 
portant interests  and  bearings  of  the  events  recorded,  a 
reader,  unblinded  by  the  prejudices  which  bias  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  book,  would  be  prepared  to  expect  some  things 
very  different  from  the  even  course  of  our  Western  nine- 
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ieenth-centoiy  life.  Nebuchadnezzar's  treatment  of  the 
magicians  in  the  matter  of  his  dream  is  not  so  milike  the 
cruel  and  arbitrary  conduct  displayed  by  many  Oriental 
despots  towards  their  dependants  in  much  later  times,  for 
it  to  be  seized  upon  as  a  strong  presumption  of  Daniel's 
untruthfulness.  The  dimensions  of  the  ''  golden  image  " 
on  the  plains  of  Dura  are  used  against  us  by  critics  who, 
without  any  warrant  from  the  text,  assume  that  it  was  a 
well-proportioned  human  statue  of  solid  gold,  and  then 
argue  against  the  narrative  on  the  ground  that  such  an 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  as  would  be  required  to  con- 
struct it  on  their  model  was  not  likely  to  be  available. 
"Whereas,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  slender  pillar  or  pedestal,  supporting  a 
human  or  other  symbolical  figure.  The  term  ''golden,"  as 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  altar  of  incense,  would 
fully  warrant  the  hypothesis  that  gold  was  only  used  as 
the  external  plating  of  some  inferior  substance.  The 
derangement  of  Nebuchadnezzar  will  be  dealt  with  here- 
after, and  the  decree  of  Darius  has  too  many  parallels  in 
other  heathen  princes'  attempts  at  self-deification  to  be 
any  real  stumbhng-block  to  the  reception  of  the  narrative. 
The  argument  as  to  the  purposeless  waste  of  miraculous 
power  is  but  the  complaint  of  a  school  which  never  wearies 
in  the  attempt  to  resolve  every  miracle  into  a  myth,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  subsequently  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  agents  and  the  great  interests  involved,  as 
furnishing  a  good  answer  to  the  murmuring  of  unbelief, 
**  For  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ?  " 

The  assumed  discrepancy  in  the  dates  given,  i.  6, 18, 
and  ii  1 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  Daniel  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  was  then  entrusted  to  Ashpenaz  for  a  three 
years'  course  of  training ;  while  we  read  that  he  interpreted 
the  king's  dream  in  the  ieeond  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign.  From  Jer.  xxv.  1,  we  learn  that  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  these 
independent  dates  of  Scripture  we  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  statement  of  Berosus,  viz.,  that  the  captivity 
of  Daniel  began  in  the  year  preceding  Nebuchadnezzar's 
accession,  and,  consequently,  his  Babylonian  curriculum 
may  have  been  completed  before  the  close  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's second  year  in  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

The  dogmatic  and  ethical  representations  in  the  Book  of 
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Daniel  have  been  qaoied  as  fasronrinj;  the  theory  of  a  poet- 
oaptinty  date  of  compositioiL  EeU  (Introd,  to  Old  Te$t., 
Vol.  II.  p.  87)  showa  that  the  ^hole  range  of  apocryphal 
literature  indicates  no  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
Measianic  idea,  and  knows  nothing  of  a  personal  Messiah, 
while  in  the  pages  of  oar  prophet  we  trace  the  unfolding  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divine-human  person  already 
revealed  to  Isaiah.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  also  spoken 
of  in  its  universality  and  its  connection  with  the  general 
resurrection,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  regard  the 
prophecy  as  an  expansion  of  the  revelations  made  to  earlier 
seers,  but  inexplicable  if  the  book  is  a  pious  fraud  of  a 
period  four  centuries  later,  when  narrow  and  exclusive 
views  of  Jewish  privilege  prevailed.  The  angelology  of  the 
book  is  another  occasion  of  offence  to  Daniel's  critics.  The 
earliest  books  of  the  Bible  teach  the  existence  and  ministry 
of  angels.  The  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  appear  in  the  visiona  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  prophet  who  has  not  written  a  line  of  our 
Canon, — ^Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imla, — testified  to  Jehoshaphat 
and  Ahab  that  he  saw  the  host  of  heaven  standing  a2>out 
the  throne.  The  value  of  prayer,  its  repetition  thrice  a  day, 
fasting  and  abstinence  from  unclean  food,  were  all  practices 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  as  we  learn  {torn  many  anterior 
Scriptures,  so  no  inference  of  a  later  authorship  can  be 
based  on  the  references  to  these  observances  in  the  face  of 
poaitive  or  even  probable  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  And 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  interpret  its  doctrine  of  angels  by 
the  hierarchical  systems  of  the  Babbis,  or  to  invent  a 
theory  of  Parsee  influence,  and  then  to  call  Daniel  in 
question  for  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Babbinical 
and  Zoroastrian  systems. 

After  his  inauguration  in  the  prophetic  office,  thirty 
years  rolled  by,  during  which  Daniel  continued  to  hold  his 
high  position  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Meanwhile 
his  fame  spread  among  the  scattered  tribes  of  his  people, 
so  that  Ezekiel,  writing  among  the  exiles  on  the  Chebar, 
spoke  of  his  wisdom  as  proverbial  (Ezek.  xxviii.  8).  And 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  he  is  grouped  with 
two  eminent  saints  of  patriarchal  times  as  an. eminent 
example  of  steadfast  fidelity  to  God.  The  microscopic  critics 
of  the  unbelieving  class  have  boasted  loudly  over  these 
references  as  if  they  were  incontrovertible  testimonies, 
against  the  personality  of  the  Daniel  of  the  Exile  and  the 
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genniueness  of  hid  book.  Bat  Szdders  propheoies  are 
both  dated  doctunentB.  The  one  ixL  which  DanierB  msdom 
is  celebmted  was  written  eighteen  years  after  the  same  gift 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  king,  and  the  other  mention  of 
his  faithfohiess  was  not  till  some  fifteen  years  after  the 
test  of  his  fidelity  in  the  matter  o£  the  king's  meat ;  and, 
moreover,  the  commendation  is  not  that  of  a  man's  praise 
resting  on  common  report,  however  well  founded,  but  it  is 
the  benison  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  had  attested  the 
integrity  of  His  servant.  The  weapons  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  faith  are  well  turned  against  them  by  one  of  the 
ablest  expositors  of  the  prophecy : — 

"  The  mention  of  Daniel,  then,  by  Ezekiel,  in  both  cases  has 
the  more  force  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  contemporary ;  both 
corresponded  with  his  actual  character  as  stated  in  his  book. 
Granted  the  historical  truth  of  Daniel,  no  one  would  doubt  that 
Ezekiel  did  refer  to  Daniel  as  described  in  his  book.  But  th^ 
the  objection  is  only  the  usual  begging  of  the  question.  '  Ezekiel 
is  not  likely  to  have  referred  to  Daniel,  a  contemporary,  unless  he 
was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  gifts  or  graces.'  '  But  his  book 
not  being  genuine,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  so  distinguished.' 
'  Therefore,'  &c."— Pusey  On  Daniel,  p.  108. 

And  with  reference  to  the  Rationalistic  hypothesis  that 
Ezekiel  referred  to  some  distinguished  person  of  remote 
antiqnity,  like  another  Melchisedec,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Scripture  is  not  sparing,  but  altogether  silent 
in  its  testimony,  the  Oxford  Professor  continues : — 

"  This  school  is  fond  of  the  argument '  ^x  silentio.'  They  all 
(though,  as  we  shall  see,  wrongly)  use  it  as  a  palmary  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  time  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  that  he  does  not  name  Daniel  among  the  prophets.  Yet, 
in  the  same  breath,  they  assume  the  existence  of  one  whom  no  one 
but  themselves  ever  thought  of,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  him 
who  is  known  to  history.  .  .  Truly  they  give  us  a  shadow  for  the 
substance." — Fusey,  p.  109. 

After  this  long  pause  the  book  resumes  its  history. 
Once  more  Nebuchadnezzar  is  troubled  with  night  visions, 
and  again  the  ChaldsBan  soothsayers  (called  in,  perhaps, 
from  reasons  of  mere  state  policy)  are  baffled.  Then 
Daniel,  hearing  the  dream  which  has  made  his  master's 
deep  depart  from  him,  unveiled  the  mystery.  The  tree 
whose  height  reached  unto  heaven,  standing  in  the  midst 
•f  the  earth,  its  leaves  fair,  and  its  fruit  mneh — ^giving 
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Bhelter  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  affordmg  habitations  for 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  yielding  food  for  all  flesh,  wa9 
declared  to  be  the  symbol  of  himself.  The  vision  of  the* 
holy  watcher  descending  with  the  command  to  hew  the 
tree  down,  and  to  leave  its  stamp  in  the  earth  banded  with 
iron  and  brass,  to  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
having  its  portion  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  was  inter- 
preted as  the  message  of  his  coming  visitation  of  judgment » 
The  king's  heart  was  to  be  changed  from  a  man's  to  Sr 
beast's,  till  seven  times  pass,  over  him.  Daniel,  however, 
exercised  his  prophetic  office  not  only  as  a  revealer  of 
secrets,  but  as  a  messenger  of  God,  making  known  His  law 
to  princes  without  fear.  The  sentence  of  doom  was  not 
pronounced  without  a  caU  to  repentance,  if,  perchance,  th& 
woe  of  Babylon  might  be  turned  away,  as  the  Assyrian 
monarch  had  found  mercy  a  few  generations  before^ 
through  humbling  himself  before  God  when  Jonah  prophe- 
sied in  Nineveh.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  learned 
the  way  to  exaltation  through  self-abasement,  and  at  tho 
.end  of  a  year,  while  surveying  the  glories  of  the  city  ho 
had  adorned  for  his  own  honour  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  dynasty,  the  decree  came  from  heaven,  no  longer  as 
a  dream,  but,  with  reason  dethroned,  the  king  was  driven 
from  his  palace,  and  had  his  abode  with  the  beasts.  Then, 
when  the  prophetic  *'  times  "  were  expired,  he  lifted  up  hia 
eyes  unto  heaven,  and  his  understanding  returned. 

The  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  copiously  dealt  with 
in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  notes  on  the  fourth  chapter.  He 
follows  Hengstenberg,  Pusey,  and  others,  in  regarding  the 
king's  malady  as  that  form  of  mental  disease  known  to^ 
meddcal  science  as  Lycanthropy.  He  inserts  the  following; 
communication  from  E.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Asylum  at  Bracebridge : — 

"  It  very  commonly  occars  that  patients,  on  their  recovery  from 
insanitv,  have  a  full  recollection  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  and 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  them  during  their  attack.  .  .  In  the 
case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  it  was  not  until  *  the  end  of  the  days  '—or,, 
as  may  be  supposed,  at  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  when  |par> 
tially  lycanthropical  and  partially  self-conscious,  and  in  a  state- 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  person  awakening  from  a  dream — 
that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  being,  probably,  not  yet 
rational  enough  to  offer  up  a  prayer  in  words,  but  still  so  far 
conscious  as  to  be  able  dimly  to  perceive  his  identity.  But  when 
his  understanding  returned  to  him,  there  came  back  not  only  a 
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leooUection  of  his  sin  and  the  decree  of  the  Most  High,  but  also 
a  vivid  reminiscence  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  abasement 
amongst  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  he  at  once  acknowledged 
the  p«wer  and  dominion  of  God." — Wordsworth^  p.  17. 

Dr.  Palmer's  letter  to  the  Bishop  conclades  with  an 
extract  from  Esqmrors  Des  Maladiea  Mentalesy  giving  an 
account  of  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  Lycanthropy  in  France 
some  800  years  ago. 

The  Bishop  deals  with  the  objections  raised  by  Hitzig 
and  others  against  the  authenticity  of  the  events  in  the 
4th  chapter,  because  of  the  silence  of  heathen  historians 
concerning  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady. 

*'  The  records  now  extant  of  the  Babylonian  empire  are  few  and 
scanty.  Nebuchadnezzar's  name  does  not  even  once  occur  in  the 
pages  of  the  &ther  of  profane  history,  Herodotus.  Of  the  writers 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  dealing  with  Babylonish  history,  four 
treated  of  it  in  its  relation  to  Tyre  and  Phoenicia ;  and  one, 
Berosus,  who  was  a  priest  of  .Bel  at  Babylon  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  fragments 
which  are  preserved  of  his  wntings  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius 
and  later  writers,  and  which  passed  into  their  hands  through  the 
confused  compilation  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  And  with  such  a  slender  supply  of 
documents  before  us,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  events  related  in  this  chapter  were  fully  recorded  by  Baby- 
lonish annalists." — Wordsworthy  p.  14. 

The  commentary  also  contains  extracts  from  the  frag- 
ments of  history  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  this 
imperfect  form  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  reported  to 
imprecate  a  woe,  singnlarly  like  his  own  visitation,  upon  his 
enemies.  There  is  also  added  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  mighty  king,  found  by  Sir  Hartford  Jones  at 
Hillah  in  1862,  which  presents  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
self-glorying  soliloquy  from  his  palace  waUs  recorded  by 
the  prophet.  But  the  silence  of  scanty  and  fragmentary 
documents  is  no  contradiction  to  that  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy  which  we  possess.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr. 
Philip  Smith, ''  That  lesson,"  of  NebuchiCdnezzar's  humi- 
liation, ''  is  recorded  hy  himself  in  a  form  not  the  less 
authentic  because  it  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Bible,  and 
not  in  a  cuneiform  inscription*"* 

•  StuidmVt  Andmt  Hktary,  p.  819. 
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The  part  which  Daniel  took  in  the  admimatratiosL  of  the 
realm  daring  the  king's  madnese,  would  fonn  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  conjecture.  There  seems  to  be  a  trace,  in  one 
of  the  extant  inscriptions,  of  a  regency  exercised  by  the 
father  of  the  king's  son-in-law,  the  Bab-Mag,  or  chief  of 
the  magicians,  whose  son,  Neriglissar,  gained  the  crown 
two  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  by  a  plot  which 
deprived  his  brother-in-law  Evil  Merodach,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's son  and  successor,  of  his  throne,  and  of  his  life. 
With  such  a  party  of  ambition  and  intrigue  so  near  the 
succession,  and  with  the  regency  vested  in  them,  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  the  great  king  found  his  place  waiting 
for  him  on  his  recovery,  and  that  his  crown  descended  to 
his  heir.  But  our  history  shows  us  one  who,  from  his 
foreign  birth,  may  have  been  precluded  by  Chald»an 
etiquette,  or  jealousy,  from  holding  the  name  of  regent, 
who  neverthelesp  exercised  the  real  power  of  government. 
More  than  80  years  before  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  order  which  furnished  the  savanSf  statesmen,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  generals  of  the  nation.  In  the  record 
of  his  second  dream,  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  precise  style 
of  a  royal  degree,  accords  to  Daniel  the  title  which  indi- 
cated sacerdotal  and  political  primacy.  So,  if  not  in  name, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  fact,  Daniel,  like  his 
forerunner  Joseph  in  the  days  of  Egyptian  calamity, 
guided  the  great  empire  of  the  Euphrates  through  the  dadc 
and  troubled  period  while  its  master  was  absent  from  the 
helm,  keeping  his  crown  and  dignity  inviolate  from  open 
ambition  or  secret  intrigue.  Whether  the  seven  prophetic 
**  times  "  of  his  madness  be  interpreted  as  denoting  years 
or  shorter  periods,  a  brief  interval  of  life  only  remained  for 
the  recovered  monarch.  •  The  one  recorded  act  of  the  short 
rei^  of  his  son,  Evil  Merodach,  the  release  of  the  King  of 
Judah  from  his  87  years'  imprisonment,  with  a  precedence 
at  the  royal  banquets  above  all  the  other  captive  monarchs, 
would  seem  to  point  to  Daniel's  continued  influence  in  the 
state.  His  reign  of  two  years  being  ended  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Neriglissar,  the  usurper's  rule  lasted  only  fiDur 
years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  a 
boy  king,  who,  in  the  course  of  nine  months,  was  tortured 
to  death  by  the  ChaldsBan  chiefs,  who  placed  Nabonadius 
on  the  throne.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  of 
seventeen  years  he  restored  to  some  extent  the  waning 
glory  of  Babylon,  but  only  to  see  it  totally  and  finidly 
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eclipsed.  For  while  Cyrna  was  engaged  in  his  war  with 
Croasns,  Nabonadias  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lydian  king.  When  Croesus  was  vanquished  the  Persian 
turned  his  victorious  arms  towards  the  Queen  of  the 
Euphrates.  Nabonadius  headed  the  army  in  the  plain 
before  Babylon,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  son 
Belshazzar,  whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  in  the 
government.  The  Babylonian  army  being  routed  in  a 
single  battle,  Nabonadius  took  refuge  in  tha  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Borsippa.  Then  came  the  siege,  and 'the  brave 
but  over-confident  defence,  and  the  laborious  device  of 
Cyrus,  whereby  "the  great  rii^er,  the  river  Euphrates," 
itself  was  diverted  from  its  course,  when  "a  sound  of 
revelry  by  night "  furnished  the  besiegers  with  a  signal  for 
opening  the  flood-gates  for  the  great  assault. 

.For  a  long  time  the  impugners  of  the  book's  authenticity 
made  great  use  of  the  absence  of  Belshazzar's  name  from 
the  lists  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  found  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Berosus  and  Abydenus.  Even  Eeil  is  unsatis- 
factory in  his  dealings  with  the  last  who  wore  the  Baby- 
lonian purple,  and  confounds  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel  with 
the  Evil  Merodach  who  had  died  twenty  years  before  the 
city  fell.  It  is  true  Nabonadius  appears  as  the  last  king 
of  Babylon,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers  in  their  extant 
fragments,  and  he  was  not  of  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
neither  was  he  slain  in  the  night  of  the  city's  capture,  but, 
having  surrendered  himself  to  Cyrus,  was  relegated  to  a 
provincial  governorship  in  Carmania,  where  he  died.  But 
the  adversaries  of  the  Holy  Oracles  have  been  put  to  silence 
by  the  mute  but  powerful  evidence  of  the  potter's  clay. 

"  It  appears,  from^eictant  monuments — namely,  from  cylinders 
of  Nabonnedoa  discovered  at  Mugheir — that  a  prince  called 
Bil-shar-uzur  (Belshazzar)  was  his  Bon,  and  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  empire.  In  those  cylinders  the  protection  of  the  gods 
is  desired  *'  for  Nabonadid  and  his  son  Bil-Sharuzur,"  and  their 
names  are  coupled  together  in  a  way  that  implies  the  sovereignty 
of  the  latter.  (British  Museum  Series,  Plate  68,  No.  1.  Rawlin- 
son.  Ancient  Monarchies,  iil  515,  whose  remarks  are  confirmed  by 
Oppert,  who,  when  in  Babylonia  in  1854,  read  and  interpreted 
those  cylinders  at  the  same  time,  and  in  th^  same  way,  as  Sir  H. 
RawlinBon  did  in  England.  See  Oppert's  letter  to  Olshausen, 
dated  Jan.  16th,  1864,  in  Zeiiackrift  d.  Deutsch.  M(yrg.  Ges,  viiL 
698.)  This  opinion  was  further  corroborated  by  another  learned 
Orientalist^  Dr.  Hincks,  who  deciphered  an  inscription  of  Nabon*- 
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nediiSy  in  which  he  prays  for  Belshazzar,  his  eldest  son,  and  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  co-regent  See  Pueeyf  pp.  402,  403." — 
IFardeworth,  p.  20. 

If  Herodotns  has  preserved  for  us  the  story  of  the  siege, 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  us  the  graphicr  description  of  the 
scene  within  the  massive  walls.  The  king  had  tamed  a 
national  festival  into  a  time  of  licence  and  intoxication;  the 
drunken  revel  was  farther  degraded  into  a  scene  of  sacri- 
legioas  defiance  of  Jehovah,  as  Belshazzar  sent  for  the 
golden  vessels  which  his  father  (i.e.  grandfather,  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages  both  being  destitute  of  any  word  for 
grandsire  or  grandson)  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from 
Jerusalem  that  he  might  defile  them  in  his  palace  orgies. 
The  mighty  conqueror  had  shown  in  his  way  a  kind  of 
religious  veneration  for  them,  by  placing  them,  probably 
only  as  trophies,  in  the  temple  of  his  god,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  young  voluptuary  to  give  the  more  grievous 
affront  to  Jehovah,  by  using  the  golden  bowls  of  His 
ministry  in  his  own  deification,  or  for  his  inebrious  shame. 
Then  "  over  against  the  candlestick,*'  in  the  light  of  those 
lamps  which  had  been  wont  to  shed  their  rays  upon  the 
path  to  the  mercy-seat,  the  mysterious  hand  appeared 
tracing  its  strange  and  terrible  writing  upon  the  wall. 
In  the  confusion  which  followed,  the  queen  (probably 
Nicotris,  the  queen-mother)  called  to  remembrance  the 
discoveries  of  her  father's  dreams  made  by  Daniel,  whose 
obscurity  during  recent  reigns  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
queen's  words,  ''There  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom,"  &c. 
(v.  11, 12).  Once  more  the  interpreter  of  secrets  spoke 
out  as  the  messenger  of  GFod's Judgment  to  princes  as  fear- 
lessly as  Elijah  to  Ahab,  or  John  the  Baptist  to  Herod. 
The  visitation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  known  but  unheeded 
b^  his  descendant,  was  rehearsed,  and  the  strange  inscrip- 
tion of  numbering,  weighing,  and  dividing,  was  interpreted 
and  applied  to  the  case  of  the  profligate  prince,  and  to  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  his  empire.  **  In  that  night  was 
Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldseans,  slain,"  but  not 
before  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  of  investing  the  prophet 
with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  proclaiming  him  third  ruler  of 
the  vanishing  kingdom.  Aiid  in  the  degree  of  precedence 
accorded  to  Daniel  we  trace  a  corroboration  of  the  history 
already  gi^en,  not  only  as  confirming  his  own  recent  retire- 
ment from  state  dignity  and  care  as  intimated  in  the 
queen's  address,  but  as  furnishing  in  the  unusual  name* 
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rieal  order  ''  third/'  an  exact  coincidence  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  cylinder  as  to  Belshazzar's  own  place  in  the 
goyemment  as  his  father's  co-regent. 

Bat  if  thus,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  captivity,  Daniel 
reappears  suddenly  upon  the  historic  portion  of  his  own 
pages,  the  prophetic  portion  of  his  book  shows  us  a  glimpse 
or  two  of  him  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  city's 
fall.  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  he  received  the  vision 
of  the  four  beasts,  descriptive  of  the  succession  of  earthly 
empires,  and  affording  a  fuller  revelation  of  them  than  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  dream  which 
he  had  interpreted  some  sixty  years  previously.  The  four 
beasts  were  seen  rising  ''  up  from  the  sea  "  and  striving 
*'  upon  the  great  sea,"  and  when  (in  verse  17)  the  beasts 
are  interpreted  as  four  kings,  the  sea  from  whence  they 
came  is  explained  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  sym- 
bolical application  as  denoting  the  world,  ^' shall  arise 
from  the  earth"  Thus  the  interpretation  is  guarded  against 
any  limitation  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  or  powers  cha- 
racterised by  naval  prowess  or  maritime  enterprise.  The 
first  beast  was  "  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings,"  the 
king  of  beasts  joined  with  the  king  of  birds.  We  are  all 
fanuliar  through  the  Assyrian  antiquities  with  the  compo- 
site sculptured  forms  with  which  the  mighty  conquerors  of 
the  East  adorned  their  palaces,  and  by  which  they  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  their  dominion. 
So,  like  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  prophetic  vision  derives 
its  imagery  from  objects  which  were  familiar  and  easy  of 
interpretation  to  the  seer.  What  the  gold  is  among  metals, 
and  the  head  among  the  members  of  the  body,  such  is  the  • 
lion  among  beasts,  and  the  eagle  among  birds.  Ahd  the 
empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  its  glory  s(Jmewhat  revived 
under  Nabonadius,  and  his  co-regent  son  Belshazzar,  has 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  as  in  the  dream  of  its  founder, 
the  precedence  of  honour.  Its  splendour,  however,  was 
only  like  that  of  the  evening  sun  breaking  from  the 
clouded  west,  but  just  above  the  horizon. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  when  Daniel  saw  this  vision, 
the  sun  of  the  Babylonian  empire  was  now  setting.  It  was  setting 
(as  it  seems)  in  its  grandeur,  like  the  tropic  sun,  with  no  twilight 
.  . .  Daniel  se^s  it  in  its  former  nobility.  As  it  had  been  ex 
hibited  to  Nebuchadnezzar  under  the  symbol  of  the  richest  metal 
gold,  so  now  to  Daniel,  as  combining  qualities  ordinarily  incom- 
patible, a  Hon  with  eagle's  wings.    It  had  the  solid  strength  of 
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the  kin^  of  beaets  of  prey,  with  the  swiftnees  of  the  royaLbird, 
the  eagU.  Jeremiah  had  likened  Nebuchadnezzar  both  to  the 
lion  and  the  eagle.  Ezekiel  had  compared  the  king,  Habakkuk 
and  Jeremiah  Us  armies,  for  the  rapiiuty  of  his  conquests,  to  the 
eagle.  So  he  beheld  it  for  some  time,  as  it  had  long  been.  Then 
he  saw  its  decay.  Its  eagle-wings  were  plucked  ;  its  rapidity  of 
conquest  was  stopped ;  itself  was  raised  from  the  earth  and  set 
erect ;  its  wild  savage  strength  was  taken  away ;  it  was  made  to 
stand  on  the  feet  of  a  man.  In  lieu  of  quickness  of  motion,  like 
eagles'  wings,  '  is  the  slowness  of  human  feet'  And  the  heart  of 
mortal  man  (CL  eiuisk  with  the  idea  of  weakness  as  in  Heb. 
enosh)  was  given  to  it.  It  was  weakened  and  humanised.  It 
looks  as  if  we  history  of  its  great  founder  was  alluded  to  in  the 
history  of  his  empira  As  he  was  chastened,  weakened,  subdued 
to  know  his  inherent  weakness,  so  should  they.  The  beast's  heart 
was  given  to  him,  then  withdrawn,  and  he  ended  with  praising  God. 
His  empire,  from  having  the  attribute  of  the  noblest  of  beasts,  yet 
still  of  a  wild  beast,  is  humanised." — Pusey^  PP.  71,  72. 

Keil  (p.  224)  refers  the  latter  part  of  the  vision  to  the 
madness  and  recovery  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  in  his 
thanksgiving  to  Jehovah  ''  for  the  first  time  he  attained 
to  the  true  dignity  of  a  man^  so  also  was  his  world- 
kingdom  ennobled  in  him." 

The  next  beast  was  a  bear,  or  *^  like  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three,  ribs  in  the 
mouth  of  it,  between  the  teeth  of  it."  It  answers  to  the 
brazen  chest  and  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue.  The 
animal  denotes  power,  great  and  crushing  in  its  destruc- 
tiveness,  but  without  the  attributes  of  lightness  and  swift- 
ness found  in  the  former  symbol.  As  the  representative 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  Fusey  has  shown  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  symbol  in  an  interesting  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  expeditions  organised  by  that  power.  "  It 
never  moved,"  he  says,  ''except  in  ponderous  masses, 
avalanches  precipitated  upon  its  enemy,  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm him,  if  they  could  have  been  discharged  at  once, 
or  had  there  been  any  one  commanding  mind  to  direct 
them."  The  lifting  up  of  one  side  of  the  beast  denotes 
the  elevation  of  the  Persian  division  of  the  double  empire, 
whereby  the  other  member  waf(  not  dissolved,  assimilated, 
or  annexed,  but,  retaining  its  integrity  in  the  imited  king- 
dom, remained  quiescent  under  the  more  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Gyrus.  The  three  ribs  between  its  teeth  have  often 
formed  a  subject  of  perplexity.  Keil  shows  that  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt,  by  the  Medo-Persians, 
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satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  symbolism,  and,  further,  as 
conqnests  by  the  united  power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
is  an  additional  safeguard  against  the  attempt  of  national- 
ism to  separate  the  component  members  of  that  empire 
into  two  of  Daniel's  kingdoms,  and  thus  to  make  the 
fourth  power's  blasphemy  against  God  coincide  with  the 
persecution  under  Antiochns  Epiphanes. 

The  third  was  a  leopard,  or  perhaps  a  panther.  Insa- 
tiable in  its  thirst  for  blood,  and  its  great  agility  increased 
by  wings.  If  the  wings  are  not  those  of  the  eagle,  as  in  the 
first  vision,  what  it  loses  in  quality  it  gains  in  number, 
four.  'In  this  it  corresponds  with  the  rapid  enterprises 
and  thirst  for  conquest  of  the  impetuous  Alexander.  And 
its  four  heads  mentioned  last,  and  thereby  implying  pos- 
teriority, point  to  the  quartering  of  his  empire  after  his 
death.  The  vision  was  a  brief  one,  inasmuch  as  Daniel 
was  ere  long  to  have  a  fuller  revelation  of  the  coming  of 
the  great  conqueror. 

The  last  beast  was  unlike  all  the  rest,  so  "  dreadful,  and 
terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,"  that  Daniel  had  no  name 
that  could  describe  it.  Its  teeth  were  iron,  with  which  it 
"  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces"  its  prey,  trampling  under- 
foot in  its  fury  what  it  had  not  time  or  inclination  to 
devour.  And  it  had  ten  horns.  Such  was  the  prophetic 
foreshadowing  of  the  Boman  power.  If  brief,  the  reason 
might  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  knew  that  another 
Daniel  would  be  found  after  two-thirds  of  a  millennium  had 
passed  away,  who  should  take  up  the  prophetic  scroll  and 
fill  in  the  lineaments  of  the  terrible  beast  in  a  final  Apoca- 
Ijrpse.  St.  John's  predictions  help  to  the  understanding  of 
the  little  horn  that  rose  up  among  the  ten,  which  had 
human  eyes,  and  whose  characteristic  T^as  "a  mouth 
speaking  great  things."  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Holy  Book,  is  the  mention  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  last 
"  great  word  "  proceeding  from  whose  mouth,  on  July  18th> 
1870,  in  the  assertion  of  the  Papal  Infallibility,  is  fresh  in 
every  man's  memory.  With  reference  to  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts^  the  heat  of  the  controversy  turns  upon  the 
application  of  the  fourth  to  the  Boman  empire.  If  this  be 
the  true  interpretation,  then  the  Hebrew  exile  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  kings,  or  even  the  imaginary  Daniel  of  a 
century  prior  to  Julius  Csesar,  would  have  to  be  credited 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  To  avoid  this  application  all 
kinds  of  combinations  and  divisions  of  the  symbols  and 
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empires  have  been  attempted.  The  lion  answering  to  the 
head  of  gold  in  ch.  ii.  has  been  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  bear  to  his  sncoessors,  or  individually  (as  by  Hit- 
zig)  to  Belshazzar,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  beasts  denote  powers  and  not  princes, 
and  the  emblem  of  the  lion  indicates  the  Babylonian 
empire  in  its  integrity  up  to  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 
In  the  vision  of  the  image  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  head  referred  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Chaldean 
monarchy  personified  in  him.  So  Daniel  explained  it, 
*'  0  King.  .  .  •  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.  And  after  thee 
shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee  "  (ii.  38,  89). 
The  second  beast  has  been  taken  as  referring  to  the  Median 
monarchy ;  and  the  third  (the  leopard)  to  the  Persian  one. 
Delitzsch,  to  support  a  pet  theory  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  horns  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters,  has  advocated  this 
severance  of  the  joint-power  which  overthrew  Babylon.  All 
through  the  history  the  phraseology  is  uniformly  that  of 
an  amalgamated  power.  Both  sections  were  spoken  of  as 
the  conquerors  in  Daniel's  message  to  Belshazzar.  '*  The 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  "  is  an  official  phrase,  de- 
noting a  single  consolidated  government  as  unmistakeably 
as  our  own  realm  is  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    M.  Godet  says : — 

"  This  distinction  of  two  monarchies,  Median  and  Persian,  is  a 

{are  fiction.  The  first  could  have  lasted  but  two  years,  because 
)arius,  the  Mede,  who  would  have  founded  it,  was  dead  two  years 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  succeeded 
hiuL  The  fact  is  that  it  did  not  exist  a  single  instant  in  an  inde- 
pendent form,  for,  from  the  commencement,  it  was  Cyrus  the 
Persian  who  commanded  in  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede,  or 
Cyaxares.  The  latter  only  reigned  in  name,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  sense  of  vi.  28,  which  speaks  of  one  and  the  same  empire  with 
two  sovereigns  reigning  simultaneously.  What  otherwise  would 
signify  the  expression,  '  Arise,  devour  much  flesh,'  addressed  to 
the  pretended  Median  empire  which  would  have  lasted  but  two 
years.  Delitzsch  replies  it  is  the  expression  of  a  simple  conaiuSy 
a  desire  of  conquest  which  is  not  realised,  as  if  a  desire  remaining 
impossible  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  prophetic  picture  in 
which  history  is  traced  with  such  clear  lines  ! .  .  .  The  bear,  there- 
fore, represents  undeniably  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy.  It 
raised  itself  on  one  side,  i.e.,  that  of  the  two  nations  which  con- 
stituted the  empire  there  was  but  one — the  Persian  people — on 
which  rested  the  aggressive   and    conquering    power    of  the 
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monarchj.  The  three  pieces  of  flesh,  which  the  bear  held  in  his 
jaws,  represent  the  principal  conquests  of  this  second  great 
empire."— 5fti(fe5  Bibliques,  Appendice,  389. 

The  third  beast,  the  leopard  or  panther,  if  not  the 
emblem  of  the  Persian  empire,  must  refer  to  the  kingdom 
of  Alexander.  The  former  sapposition  has  been  excluded 
by  what  has  been  already  advanced ;  but  if  the  successors 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  the  Median  monarchy  alone,  could 
be  denoted  by  the  bear,  we  should  have  to  consider  the 
appropriateness  of  the  leopard  with  its  four  wings  and  four 
heads  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  We  will  again  quote 
M.  Godet  on  this  point : — 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  conquests  shown  by  the  four  wings  was 
not  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
while  it  is  the  most  prominent  trait  of  the  power  of  Alexander. 
As  for  the  four  heads,  it  is  pretended  that  they  represent  the  first 
four  sovereigns  of  Persia  This  application  would  be  forced  even 
if  Persia  had  but  four  kings,  for  the  four  heads  represent  four 
simultaneous  powers  and  not  four  successive  sovereigns.  They 
belong  to  the  organisation  of  the  beast  ever  since  its  appearance. 
But  further,  Persia  has  had  more  than  four  sovereigns.  What  of 
the  two  Artaxerxes,  Longimanus  and  Mnemon)  and  the  two 
Dariuses,  Ochus  and  Codoman  ?  If  the  author  wrote  as  a  pro- 
phet, how  did  he  see  so  mistily  in  the  future  1  we  ask  of  Delitzsch. 
If  he  wrote  as  an  historian,  that  is  to  say  a  prophet  who  wrote 
after  the  event,  how  could  he  ignore  so  completely  the  history 
which  he  wrote )  we  ask  of  the  Rationalists.  And  how  will  you 
accommodate  the  eighth  chapter  with  this  view  ?  The  rough  goat 
is  the  king  of  6r»cia ;  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his 
eyes  is  the  first  king.  Now,  that  being  broken ;  whereas  four 
stood  up  for  it^  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation, 
but  not  in  his  power." — Etvdes  Bibliques,  Appendice,  391. 

The  identity  of  the  fourth  beast  and  its  ten  horns  with 
the  legs  and  feet  of  the  colossus  of  Chapter  II.  is  apparent. 
Both  are  represented  as  trampling  down  and  breaking  in 
pieces  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  The  last  beast 
is  the  immediate  precursor  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  the 
statue  is  thrown  down  by  the  stone  hewn  without  hands. 
Suppose,  according  to  our  opponents'  hypothesis,  Alex- 
ander and  the  Greek  monarchy  had  not  been  already  por- 
trayed by  the  four-headed  leopard,  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  ten  horns  ?  It  has  been  answered  that 
they  denote  the  ten  kings  of  Syria,  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  to    Antiochus    Epiphanes,  under   whom    the 
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pseado-Daniel  is  supposed  to  have  liyed.  M.  Godot  shows 
that  there  were  bat  seven  kiogs  of  Syria  before  Antiochxis 
Epiphanes,  viz.:  1.  Selencns  Nicator;  2.  Antioehas  Soter ; 
8.  Antiochus  Theos ;  4.  Soleacus  CaUinicas ;  5.  Seleucns 
Gerannas ;  6.  Antiochus  the  Great ;  7.  Seleucus  Fhilopator. 
These  seven  are  drawn  out  to  the  required  ten,  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Boman  application  of  the  fourth  beasts 
by  inserting  three  men  who  should  have  reigned,  but  whom 
Antiochus  drove  from  the  throne^-— Heliodore,  the  poisoner 
of  Antiochus's  predecessor,  and  whose  reign  lasted  but  a 
moment ;  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  successor,*  who  was 
a  hostage  at  Borne;  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egyptf  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the  throne.  This 
insertion  of  kings  de  jure  in  a  list  of  actual  sovereigns  is 
just  as  valid  as  any  attempt,  for  a  fanciful  purpose,  to 
make  Queen  Victoria  the  fortieth  English  monarch  from 
the  Gon<^uest,  which  would  stretch  the  roll  of  the  Flanta- 
genet  prmces  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  by  the  insertion 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  crowned  Prince  EoyaJ,  Arthur 
of  Brittany,  Edward  of  Lancaster,  and  Bichard  of  York* 
This  theory  also  lies  open  to  the  objection  of  confining 
Alexander's  successors  within  the  line  of  the  Seleucide 
kings  of  Syria  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Macedonian,  Thra- 
cian,  and  Egyptian  dynasties.  Does  the  number  ten  stand 
for  the  indefinite  multitude  of  leaders  of  these  four  co- 
existing monarchies  ?  To  offer  such  an  interpretation  of 
a  writing,  where  numbers  are  used  with  such  singular 
exactness,  is  evidently  the  last  effort  of  a  hopeless  assault 
upon  the  Messianic  testimony  of  the  prophet, — a  "  stroke 
of  despair,"  as  Godet  well  characterises  it. 

This  failing  to  effect  its  propounders'  design,  it  only 
remains  that  the  fourth  beast  and  the  lower  extremities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image  point  to  the  Boman  Empire  and 
its  subsequent  divisions  in  the  states  of  modem  Europe, 
which  should  in  turn  give  way  to  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world.  In  this  part  of  the  Prophecy,  as  may  be  expected 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  Notes  on  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  high  Anglican  Bishop  of  Lincoln  gives  no 
quarter  when  he  turns  the  weapons  of  exposition  and 
controversy  against  the  Papal  power  and  its  unholy 
pretensions. 

If  Daniel  saw  afar  off  the  inveterate  and  implacable 
persecutor  of  the  Church  of  these  later  times  in  the  little 
liom  which  rose  out  of  the  ten  which  preceded  it,  the 
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vision  closed  with  a  far  different  scene.  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  only  seen  the  stone  hewn  from  its  mountain  quarry 
without  hands,  which  wrecked  in  its  advance  the  colossus 
of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Daniel^  however^  beheld 
the  Person  of  the  King  whose  kingdom  was  to  come  and  to 
prevail.  The  vision  likewise  embraced  the  "  innumerable 
company  of  angels  "  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  the  hea- 
venly kingdom  over  the  beast,  and  it  found  its  glorious 
climax  in  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man, — then  first 
made  known  under  that  blessed  name, — ^not  as  Isaiah  had 
seen  Him  on  the  way  to  Golgotha,  ''a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief/'  but  in  the  majesty  of  His  heavenly 
coronation  in  our  nature.  His  New  Testament  fellow- 
seer  saw  his  Master  on  the  earth  again,  His  priestly  robes 
encircled  with  the  regal  belt  of  gold,  and  also  with  many 
crowns  upon  His  head.  Daniel,  rapt  away  in  the  spirit, 
beheld  the  heavenly  side  of  the  cloud  which  cast  its 
shadow  upon  the  temporarily-orphaned  disciples  at  Olivet. 
And  the  dominion  with  which  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  in- 
vested was  declared  to  be  "  everlasting,"  and  ''  His  king- 
dom that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 

Thus  was  the  forsaken  minister  of  Babylon  comforted 
in  his  retirement,  and  prepared  for  the  fall  of  the  dynasty 
in  whose  service  a  great  part  of  his  long  life  had  been 
passed.  Though  an  angel  had  been  the  interpreter  of  his 
vision — a  vision  which  was  a  sketch  of  the  future  rather 
than  a  perfectly-filled-up  view  of  the  coming  ages — ^there 
was  much  reason  left  for  him  to  ponder  what  all  of  it 
might  be,  and  how  it  should  come  to  pass.  When  we  read 
his  words,  ''As  for  me,  Daniel,  my  cogitations  much 
troubled  me,  and  my  countenance  changed  in  me.:  but  I 
kept  the  matter  in  my  heart  "  (vii.  29),  we  need  no  length- 
ened description  to»  help  us  mentally  to  sketch  the  daily 
life  of  the  ex-minister  of  state.  We  know  his  religious 
manner  of  life  from  his  youth  up — the  devout  retirement 
three  times  a  day,  the  frequent  study  of  the  holy  oracles 
(ix.  2),  the  true  religious  patriotism  which,  in  restored 
greatness  and  amidst  cares  of  state,  caused  him  to  fast 
and  weep  in  sackcloth  because  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem. All  this  would  not  be  wanting  in  his  private  life  under 
the  princes  who  knew  him  not.  Thus  he  mourned  over 
the  actual  waste  of  his  holy  city,  and  the  predicted  fall  of 
the  realm  he  had  helped  to  govern,  and  to  guard,  until  two 
years  had  passed  away.    At  the  close  of  that  period  he  is 
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sden  again  engaged  ihsome  royal  commission.  The  scene 
of  the  vision  is  Shnshan,  the  Persian  capital.  And  for  i^ 
while  Bationalism,  with  its  keen  scent  for  Scriptural  dis- 
crepancies and  its  strong  d  priori  faith  in  its  own  dedac- 
tions  from  fragmentary  uninspired  narratives,  cried  Error 
here.  How,  they  asked,  could  Daniel,  a  well-known 
servant  of  the  Babylonian  crown,  be  at  a  place  within 
a  neighbour's  territory?  The  assuniption  was  a  hasty 
one,  like  many  formed  in  the  same  school,  that  the  twa 
powers  were  then  engaged  in  hostilities.  Again,  it  assumes 
that  the  prophet  was  there  in  proprid per8oni;-yrhes:eB,B  the 
more  probable  inference  is  that  he  was  carried  ih  prophetic 
ecstasy,  and  awoke  to  do  "  the  king's  business  "  inlais  own 
realm.  Loud  was  its  boasting  when  it  proclaimed^at 
Shushan  had  not  then  been  built.  Brief  notices  in  rth^y^^ 
and  iBlian,  who  wrote  six  and  eight  centuries  respectively^  ^ 
after  Daniel's  time,  have  been  eagerly  caught  up  as  proving 
its  later  foundation.  If  their  testimony  were  more  credible 
than  that  of  the  book,  our  antagonists  would  have  the 
onus  probandi,  1,  that  these  words  indicate  the  foundation 
of  the  city  rather  than  of  a  royal  residence ;  and,  2,  that 
such  was  an  entirely  new  foundation,  and  not  an  extension 
or  restoration.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions,  however,  have 
done  good  service  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  they  mention 
Shushan  as  one  of  the  two  Elamitic  capitals  in  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib's  grandson. 

In  the  vision,  the  ram  with  two  horns,  one  higher  thai> 
the  other,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  side-raised  bear  of  the 
former  one.  Its  westward,  northward,  and  southward 
pushing  marking  the  exact  geographical  directions  of  the 
Medo-Persian  conquests.  There  where  learned  doctors 
have  long  disputed  over  the  application  of  the  symbol,  the 
seer  has  the  interpretation  made  sure  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  "  The  rough  goat  is  the  king  of  Graecia.  The 
great  horn  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king.  Now  that 
being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms 
shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  hie  power  "  (viii. 
21,  22).  As  to  the  figure  of  the  conqueror,  the  he-goat 
corresponds  to  the  four- winged  panther  of  the  previous 
chapter,  as  he  bounds  ''  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground.*'  No  emblem 
could  be  more  expressive  of  the  rapid  rush  of  conquest 
achieved  by  the  young  Macedonian  leader.  The  great 
horn,  broken  in  the  day  when  it  was  strong,  and  succeeded 
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hj  four  horns  (kingdoms)  ont  of  his  nation  bat  not  in  his 
strength^  can  find  no  other  page  of  history  with  which  they 
agree  than  the  death-scene  of  Alexander,  and  the  fourfold 
partition  of  his  monarchy.  To  make  his  the  fourth  and 
not  the  third  prophetic  empire,  will  require  that  '*  wrest- 
ing" of  the  Scriptures  which  is  only  done  to  the  *'  destruc- 
tion" of  the  unstable  operators.  As  to  the  view  that  the 
ten  horns  denote  the  successors  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, we  may  well  afford  to  postpone  its  serious  considera- 
tion until  the  time  when  its  supporters  have  arranged 
their  conflicting  and  heterogeneous  lists  into  one  mutually 
accepted  table. 

The  burden  of  this  vision,  however,  was  in  its  <^osing 
scene  :  the  little  horn  which  rose  out  of  the  four,  "  which 
waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the 
«ast,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land."  Thus  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Daniel's  native  land — ^to  him 
-still  in  memory,  and  yet  more  in  view  of  its  future  pos- 
session by  his  people,  the  "  glory  of  all  lands" — by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  revealed.  He  sees  in  vision 
the  foe  of  the  Church  of  God  waxing*  great,  magnifying 
liimself  even  to  the  Prince  of  Israel's  host,  casting  down 
His  sanctuary,  and  causing  the  daily  sacrifice  to  cease. 
We  know  what  an  occasion  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
woe  this  must  have  been  to  the  Old  Covenant  saint  whose 
devotions  were  stimulated  when  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  wasted  city  and  sanctuary  of  his  race.  Grievous  indeed 
it  was  for  him  to  have  a  view  of  the  *'  abomination  of  deso- 
lation standing  where  it  ought  not,"  but  more  sad  and 
heart-sickening  was  it  to  behold  this,  preceded  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  ''  transgression  of  desolation."  Great  as  was 
the  impiety  of  the  persecutor  Antiochus,  far  deeper  was  the 
sin,  and  heavier  the  curse,  of  the  apostate  and  traitorous 
High  Priests  of  that  age.  They  renounced  their  covenant 
Yowsand  privileges,  teaching  the  Jews  to  repudiate  their  cir- 
xsumcision.  Three  successive  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
4i8sumed  new  and  heathen  names.  One  of  them,  Onias, 
styled  Menelaus,  conducted  the  heathen  tyrant  into  the  holy 
jplace,  where  he  desecrated  the  altar  with  a  sacrifice  of  a  sow, 
and  defiled  the  whole  sanctuary  with  the  broth  of  its  flesh. 

What  the  heathen  satirist  complained  of  as  a  sign  of 
J^man  degeneracy  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  60) — 
''  Non  pofismn  ferre,  Quirites 
•       Gracam  urbem  " — 
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iras  far  more  bitterly  felt  by  the  faithful  few  who  thoagU 
the  highest  honour  of  Jerusalem  consisted  in  its  being  the 
''  city  of  the  Great  King.'*  They  knew  how  little  they  had 
to  gain,  and  how  much  they  had  to  lose^  if  their  **  holy  city'* 
were  to  become  a  copy  of  Antioch,  Alexandria^  or  eren 
Athens  itself. 

''This  process  of  secularisation  was  the  source  of  the  weakness 
and  of  the  woes  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Many  of  its  priests  re- 
nounced their  belief  in  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and 
apostatised  from  the  faith  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Thus  they 
became  the  victims  of  the  persecuting  power  of  Infidelity.  God 
withdrew  His  grace  and  protection  from  them.  He  punished 
them. by  taking  away  the  spiritual  privileges  which  they  had 
scorned,  and  by  giving  them  over  to  their  enemies.  He  forsook 
the  sanctuary  which  they  had  proCeined,  and  abandoned  the 
Jerusalem  which  they  had  heathenised.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was 
no  longer  the  shrine  of  the  living  God  who  had  once  revealed 
Himseff  on  the  mercy-seat.  The  temple  on  Moriah  became  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  The  high  priest  himself  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Syrian  games  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
sacred  procession  oi  palm-bearers  and  singers,  who  once  chanted 
sacred  melodies  in  the  streets  of  Sion  at  the  festival  of  Tabernacles, 
was  succeeded  by  bearers  of  the  ivyrtufted  thyrsus,  who  sang 
lyrical  dithyrambs  in  honour  of  the  Greek  Dionysus,  whose  ivy 
leaf  was  branded  upon  the  flesh  of  his  votaries ;  and  the  effusion 
of  the  waters  drawn  forth  in  golden  urns  from  the  well  of  Siloam, 
and  poured  out  upon  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  was  superseded  by  libations  from  the  sacrifices  of  unclean 
animals  inmiolated  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  surmoimted  by  an 
idol  altar,  '  the  abomination  of  desolation.' 

**  These  desecrations  were  due,  not  to  the  power  of  the  Perse- 
cutor, but  to  the  cowardice,  ambition,  covetousness,  mutual 
jealousy,  treachery,  and  apostasy  of  the  priests." — ^Wordsworth, 
Inirod.  p.  xvii. 

To  Daniel  it  was  gracionsly  revealed  that  this  desolation 
should  not  be  permanent,  and  he  was  informed  that  in 
2,800  days  from  its  beginning  the  calamity  should  be  over- 
past, and  the  sanctuary  should  be  cleansed.  It  is  no  ipatter 
of  astonishment  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  such  evils  to 
befall  his  Church  and  nation,  "  Daniel  fainted  and  was  sick 
certain  days." 

To  suit  the  theories  of  those  who  wish  to  make  the  fourth 
beast  signify  the  Grecian  monarchy,  diligent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  little  horn  of  the  seventh  chapter 
(that  which  came  up  amidst  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
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beast)  -with  tbai  of  the  eighth  (that  which  grew  ont  of  one 
of  the  four  horns  that  came  up  in  the  place  of  the  great 
one  on  the  he-goat,  which  was  broken).  There  is  no  reason 
for  their  identification/ bat  quite  the  reverse.  The  horn  in 
each  case  is  the  emblem  of  evils  which  break  oat  of  an 
organised  state,  and  assume  the  form  of  an  excrescence. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  the  application  of  the  figare  to 
AntiochuB  Epiphane^s  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
already  advanced  as  to  the  order  and  reference  of  the 
beasts,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  exactness  of  the 
prediction  concerning  him;  but  widely  different  is  the 
accoant  of  that  in  chapter  seven.  The  duration  of  the  one 
is  to  the  time  when  the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed,  of  tlie 
other  "  Until  the  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judgment  was 
given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and  the  time  came 
that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 

"  That  which  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  the  other  is  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  without 
name,  while  the  preceding  one  comes  out  of  the  four  horns  of  the 
he-goat  which  represents  Javan  (8,  9,  22).  We  should  say  then, 
if  we  wohld  employ  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
little  horn  of  the  seventh  chapter  is  the  Antichrist,  the  man  of 
sin  (Paul),  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  power,  hostile  to 
Gk>d  and  to  the  Church,  is  one  which  will  spring  from  the  confedera- 
tion of  European  States,  issue  of  the  fourth  monarchy  ;  while  that 
of  the  eighth  chapter  represents  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  issue  of  the 
Greek  monarchy,  and  who  made  an  analogous  war  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Jewish  theocracy.  There  are  then 
two  declared  adversaries  to  the  reign  of  God  indicated  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel — ^the  one  proceeding  from  the  third  monarchy  and 
attacking  the  people  of  the  Ancient  Covenant,  and  the  other 
coming  out  of  the  fourth  and  making  war  upon  the  people  of  the 
New.  Whoever  reads  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  from  this  point  of  view,  will  see  the  difficulties 
vanish  which  have  led  wise  men  to  the  forced  explanations  which 
we  have  just  refuted." — Godet,  Etudes  Bibliques,  App,  394. 

Daniel  emerged  from  his  private  life  again,  not  only  to 
complete  his  testimony  to  the  last  of  the  Babylonian 
princes,  but  to  be  ready  as  a  '^  chosen  vessel"  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Divine  purpose  concerning  his  people.  When 
the  Persian  hosts  came  in  to  sack  the  city  and  to  cut  down 
the  king,  Daniel,  though  vested  in  the  newly-conferred 
scarlet  and  gold,  escaped  the  fearful  massacre.  Oxie, 
mightier  than    Gyrus,    hadj  decreed    concerning    him. 
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''Tonch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm."  Babylon  had  fallen,  and  the  walls  of  Sion  were 
to  be  rebuilt^  To  Daniel  there  was  conunitted  no  unim- 
portant share  in  accomplishing  the  second  event  as  a  result 
of  the  first. 

We  need  not  paase  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  internal  relations  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire.  The  annotators  upon  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  may  balance  the  credibility  of  their  records,  both 
avowedly  eclectic  groups  of  traditions,  and  each  written 
several  generations  after  the  events.  Cyrus,  however,  left 
Babylon  to  the  share  of  his  uncle  Darius  (Cyaxares  II.) 
while  he  pursued  his  course  of  conquest. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  empire 
under  120  satraps,  themselves  in  their  turn  directed  by 
a  council  of  three,  of  whom  the  now  aged  Daniel  was  the 
chief,  while  there  was  a  purpose  in  the  royal  mind  to  exalt 
him  to  yet  greater  honour.  In  an  Oriental  court,  where 
jealousy  and  intrigue  have  ever  had  a  stronghold,  one  of 
the  "  children  of  the  captivity  of  Judah"  was  not  likely  to 
be  exempt  from  envious  plottings.  His  proud  and  irritated 
satraps  watched  with  lynx-eyed  malice  for  some  ground  of 
charge.  The  religious  creed  was  of  little  moment  to  them ; 
they  groaned  under  the  precedency  accorded  to  a  foreigner, 
and  he  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  treasury  was  under  his 
control,  and  he  doubtless  had  great  influence  in  matters  of 
petition  and  appeal.  Concerning  the  kingdom,  ''they 
could  find  none  occasion  nor  fault ;  forasmuch  as  he  was 
faithful,  neither  was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in  him." 

Then,  tut  only  then,  did  they  seek  to  accuse  him  con- 
cerning the  law  of  his  God.  The  conduct  of  Darius  fully 
agrees  with  the  character  of  Cyaxares  as  given  on  the 
pages  of  other  historians.  The  decree  of  the  monarch,  by 
which  he  interdicted  all  worship  except  that  which  should 
be  paid  to  himself,  may  seem  to  men  of  our  genera- 
tion the  act  of  an  imbecile  or  a  madman,  but  it  has  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  dimness  of  an  age  600  years  before  there 
came  a  ''  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  and  according  to 
the  Medo-Persian  ideas  of  religion.  The  very  usage  wUch 
fettered  the  prince  who  arrogated  Divine  worship,  sprang 
» from  the  clami  of  his  dynasty  to  be  the  earthly  vicars  or 
human  shrines  of  Ormuzd.  We  know  the  snare  which  was 
set,  but  we  know  who  were  taken  in  their  own  craftiness. 
As  to  Daniel,  his  fidelity  to  God  had  not  been  shaken  by 
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the  yicissitades  of  sixty-five  eventful  years  since  he  refused 
the  king's  meat.  To  a  timid  hesitating  Israelite  the  way 
would  have  been  open  to  a  variety  of  compromises.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  decree  from  his  earthly  liege  lord, 
and  was  he,  the  first  subject  of  the  realm,  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  rebellion  against  authority  ?  And  then  there  was 
no  positive  command  to  pray  written  in  the  Decalogue. 
He  was  not  bidden,  as  his  companions  had  been  half  a 
century  earlier,  to  bow  down  to  a  graven  image,  or  even  to  a 
man.  All  that  was  required  of  him  was  to  restrain  prayer 
before  his  God.  But  that  all  meant  everything  of  holy 
principle,  sacred  duty,  and  spiritual  peace  and  power  to 
Daniel.  All  kind  of  spiritual  communion  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  such  an  edict,  but  only  open  and  audible  or  out- 
ward devotion.  For  no  inquisitor  would  have  dared  to  ask 
him  at  the  end  of  the  month  whether  he  had  prayed  or 
not.  The  way  of  escape  from  danger  might  have  been 
found  in  a  secret  discipleship  and  unuttered  prayers,  but 
Daniel  would  not  thus  deny  or  dishonour  the  God  whom  he 
had  publicly  served  from  childhood  unto  hoary  hairs.  Neither 
did  he  court  persecution  by  a  new  or  ostentatious  round  of 
piety.  He  went  on  his  own  way.  In  the  usual  place,  at 
the  customary  times,  and  with  the  wonted  lattice  open 
toward  the  setting  sun,  he  called  upon  his  God  ''as  he  did 
aforetime."  And  he  found  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer 
offered  by  its  royal  founder  at  the  dedication  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  whose  site  he  turned  his  face.  We  know  the  rest 
— the  raging  crowd  of  his  enemies  pressing  in  upon  him  as 
he  prayed — the  hasty  charge— the  discomfiture  of  the 

Srince  taken  in  his  own  trap — ^the  triumph  of  faith  in  the 
en  of  beasts,  and  the  troubled  conscience  in  the  palace — 
the  perfect  deliverance — the  swift  retribution — ^the  new 
decree  in  the  royal  name,  giving  the  glory  to  the  God  of 
Danid.  And  when  we  behold  the  completion  of  the  cycle 
of  Divine  interposition,  we  catch  the  murmur  of  the  un- 
believing throng,  *'  Why  was  this  w;aste  *'  of  miraculous 
power !  We  will  content  ourselves  with  the  Begins  Pro- 
rfessor's  answer : — 

*^ '  Objectless'  they  can  only  seem  to  those  to  whom  all  revela- 
tion of  God  seems  to  be  objectless.  I  would  that  they  who  make 
the  objection  could  say,  what  miracle  they  believed  as  having  an 
adequate  object  Uxdess  they  believed  that  some  miracles  are 
not '  objectless,'  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  object  to  any  particular 
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minude  at  'objectless.'  For  they  allege  as  a  special  groond 
against  certain  miracles,  what  they  hold  to  be  a  ground  i^ainst 
ail  miracles ;  and  act  the  believer  in  miracles  in  we  abstract,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  disbelief  in  specific  miracles.  It  was  a  grand 
theatre.  On  the  one  side  was  the  world  monarchy,  irresistible, 
conquering,  as  the  heathen  thought,  the  God  of  the  vanquished. 
On  the  other,  a  handful  of  the  worshippers  of  the  one  only  Grod, 
captives,  scattered,  with  no  visible  centre  or  unity,  without 
oi^ganisation  or  power  to  resist,  save  their  indomitable  faith, 
inwardly  upheld  by  God,  outwardly  strengthened  by  the  very 
calamities  which  almost  ended  their  nationiu  existence ;  for  tliey 
were  the  fulfilment  of  His  word  in  Whom  they  believed.  Thrice, 
during  the  seventy  years,  human  power  had  put  itself  forth 
against  the  faith ;  twice  in  edicts  which  would,  if  obeyed,  have 
extinguished  the  true  faith  on  earth ;  once  in  direct  inralt  to 
God.  Faith,  as  we  know,  'quenched  the  violence  of  fire,' 
'stopped  the  mouths  of  lions.'  In  all  these  cases  the  assault  was 
signally  rolled  back  ;  the  faith  was  triumphant  in  .the  face  of  all 
the  representatives  of  the  power  and  intellig^ce  of  the  empire ; 
in  all,  the  truth  of  the  one  God  was  proclaimed  by  those  who  had 
assailed  it.  Unbelief,  while  it  remains  such,  must  deny  all  true 
miracles,  and  all  superhuman  prophecy.  But  if  honest,  it  dare 
not  designate  as  *  objectless,'  miracles  which  decided  the  cause  of 
truth  on  such  battle-fields." — Pusey^  p.  454. 

But  the  year  of  his  trial  was  also  the  season  wherein 
Daniel's  soul  was  strengthened  for  the  test,  or  blessed  for 
his  endurance,  by  abundant  revelations.  He  had  pondered 
over  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  length  of 
the  captivity,  and  he  fonnd  that  sixty-eight  years  oat  of 
the  appointed  three  score  and  ten  of  their  exile  had  elapsed. 
Moreover,  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  and  the  coming  prince,  had 
been  named  in  a  "scriptnre"  which  would  eertainly  be 
received  where  Jeremiah  was  held  as  canonical.  And 
while  he  was  "  speaking  and  praying  and  confessing  "  his  sin 
and  "the  sin  of  his  people,"  praying  for  the  holy  mountain 
of  his  God,  at  the  time  when,  if  that  holy  mountain  had 
still  been  crowned  with  the  beautiful  sanctuary,  the  evenmg 
oblation  would  have  been  offered,  Gabriel  came  to  him  with 
a  message  of  still  greater  joy  than  the  return  to  Sion. 
The  seventy  years  of  captivity  were  aU  but  ended,  but 
seventy  prophetic  weeks  were  to  count  firom  the  edict  for 
the  city's  restoration  to  Messiah  the  Prince,  for  to  ek>se  xxf 
the  transgression,  to  seal  up  the  sins,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteoasness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  a 
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Holy  of  Holies,  i.e.  an  All  Holy  One  in  whom  ehoald 
dwell  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

The  special  pnrpose  of  this  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks 
to  Daniel  and  his  fellow  exiles  is  worthy  of  attention.  To 
them  the  deliverance  from  captivity  and  the  days  of  Messiah 
.had  seemed  to  coincide  in  point  of  time,  but  now  that  the 
first  was  near  at  hand  they  were  told  that  they  mast  wait . 
a  long  period  before  the  second  promise  was  realised.  Weary 
had  seemed  to  them  the  three  score  and  ten  years  daring 
which  God  had  afflicted  them  in  the  land  of  the  stranger ; 
bat  a  period  far  exceeding  that,  at  the  ratio  of  a  week  for  a 
day,  was  to  elapse  before  the  consummation  of  the  hope  of 
Israel.  Daring  that  time  the  political  changes  and  con- 
Tolsions  revealed  in  the  seventh  chapter  would  be  in  coarse 
of  accomplishment.  But  during  all  these  revolutions  Israel 
was  to  complete  its  ^reparation  for  the  coming  of  its  Lord 
to  His  Temple.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  them  if 
Daniel's  revelation  of  the  time  of  their  national  training 
for  Messiah's  Advent  had  been  discerned  and  followed. 

The  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  or  490  years  (understood 
as  such  by  a  key  already  furnished  in  God's  revelation  to 
Ezekiel  c.  iv.  5,  6),  form  the  most  distinct  epoch  ever 
Toachsafed  respecting  Messiah's  promised  Advent.  Begard- 
ing  the  Crucifixion  as  settling  the  terminus  ad  quern,  the 
paramount  question  is  respecting  the  terminus  a  quo.  Dr. 
Pusey  has  discussed  in  an  exhaustive  style  the  respective 
claims  of  four  periods  to  this  place  of  chronological  honour. 
1.  The  first  year  of  Cyrus,  b.o.  686.  2.  The  third  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  b.c.  618,  when  the  hindrance  to  the 
reboildiug  of  the  temple  interposed  by  Pseudo  Smerdis  (the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  7,  &c.)  were  removed.  8.  The  com- 
mission to  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  b.o.  467.  4.  The  commission  of  Nehemiah 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  b.o.  444. 
^e  end  of  the  whole  period  of  490  years,  calculated 
from  these  different  epochs,  would  bring  us  to  the 
years  b.o.  461,  b.c.  261,  a.d.  88,  and  a.d.  46  respectively. 
Looking  back,  from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  . 
fulfilment  in  our  redemption,  we  naturally  regard  the  third 
epoch  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  second  and  the 
fourth  epochs  were  those  of  decrees  which  merely  con- 
firmed others  immediately  preceding  them,  and  conse- 
quently sink  into  a  secondary  position.  The  interest  is 
apportioned  between  the  first  and  the  third  dates.    The 
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decree  of  Cyras  was  for  the  bailding  of  the  Temple,  and  its 
fulfilment,  described  in  Ezra  i.  and  ii.,  is  confined  to  pre* 
paration  for  rebuilding  the  sanctuary.  And  the  decree  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  (Ezra  vii.),  based  upon  Cyrus's  roll  dis- 
covered in  the  Median  palace,  is  limited  to  the  same  object. 
Daniel's  weeks,  however,  were  to  be  reckoned  from  "  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,*^  which 
was  precisely  the  task  committed  to  Nehemiah  by  Artax- 
erxes.  That  the  city,  as  distinguished  from  the  temple,  had 
yet  to  be  "  restored*'  and  rebuilt  is  evident  from  the  graphic 
account  of  Nehemiah's  night  ride  round  the  broken  walls  of 
the  city,  its  gateway  still  destitute  of  gates  and  their  walls 
yet  black  from  the  Ghaldsean  burning,  and  the  way  of  the 
king's  pool  impassable  for  his  beast  by  reason  of  the  rab- 
bish  from  the  breach.  Nehemiah's  commission,  therefore, 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  measure  of  490  years  from  the  Crucifixion. 
Again,  the  whole  prophetic  period  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  seven  weeks,  three  score  and  two  weeks,  and 
**  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,'* 
implies  a  residue  of  one  week  to  make  up  the  total  already 
given,  in  the  course  of  which  Messialrs  excision  should 
take  place.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction  immedi- 
ately following,  "  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many  for  one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  He  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the 
overspreading  of  abominations  He  shall  make  it  desolate, 
even  until  the  consummation  and  that  determined  shall  be 
poured  upon  the  desolate."  The  first  period  of  seven  weeks 
or  forty-nine  years  was  to  be  spent  in  building  the  **  street" 
and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times,  with  which  chrono- 
logical data  found  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  would  sub- 
stantially agree.  The  second  and  longest  section  was  the 
interval  from  the  completion  of  the  city  until  the  covenant 
should  be  ''  confirmed"  in  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Then 
one  week  of  7  years,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  should  be 
<'  cut  off."  Starting  from  b.g.  467,  the  first  section  would 
bring  us  to  b.c.  406,  the  second  to  a.d.  26,  and  the  midst  of 
the  last  week  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  beginning  of 
▲.D.  SO,  the  year  of  all  years  in  which  one  was  **  out  off, 
but  not  for  Himself,"  **  to  finish  the  transgression,  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy." 
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^  Eeil,  however,  has  followed  the  esohatological  interpreta- 
tion, the  germs  of  which  are  fotind  in  Hippolytne  and 
ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea.  He  thns  regards  the  seven 
weeks  as  defining  the  interval  before  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  sixty-two  as  pointing  to  the  period  from  the  time  when 
redemption  was  accomplished  nntil  the  eve  of  the  end,  and 
the  last  week  as  indicating  the  short  but  severe  conflict 
with  Antichrist.  Bat  no  man  having  tasted  old  wine 
desireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  ''  old  is  better." 

As  to  the  nationalist  attempt  to  make  the  seventy  weeka 
terminate  with  Antiochas  Epiphanes,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  whether,  if  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy  being  the 
same,  and  the  shorter  period  had  been  pleaded  for  in  the 
interests  of  orthodoxy,  they  themselves  would  not  have 
been  found  among  the  foremost  opponents  of  such  a  com- 
putation? But  not  yet  has  ^'the  offence  of  the  crosa 
ceased."  Daniers  prophecy  has  its  fulfilment  in  the 
events  of  redemption,  and  from  the  prophet's  pen  as  &om 
Apostle's  lips  we  learn  of  a  "reconciliation"  made  for 
iniquity  by  One  who  was  **  cut  off  not  for  Himself." 

Our  opponents  urge  that  this  passage  relates  to  the 
murder  of  the  high  priest  Onias  about  170  b.c,  accom- 
panied by  the  slaughter  of  4,000  Jews,  and  the  pillage  of 
the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  was  followed 
some  three  years  (the  nationalistic  half  week)  afterwards  by 
the  defilement  of  the  sanctuary,  the  inauguration  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
^dbolition  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  But  the  cutting  off  of  the 
LordJs  aijointed  was  to  be  followed  by  the  destruction  and 
not  ]n^  temporary  profanation  of  the  temple.  Then  the 
chronology  needs  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  to  make 
the  end  1^  the  weeks  coincide  with  the  Maccabean  age* 
Its  terminus  a  quo  has  been  fixed  not  at  the  date  of  any 
royal  decree  for  the  return,  but  at  the  period  of  Jeremiah's 
ptophecy  (Jer.  xxv.),  i.e.  605  b.c.  Very  like  the  old  maxim 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  this  unusual  tribute  of 
honour  to  the  era  of  Jeremiah's  prediction.  Even  then^ 
however,  there  are  difficulties  remaining  to  be  settled. 
Prom  B.C.  605  to  170  there  are  485  years,  just  equal  to  the 
three  score  and  two  weeks  which  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  Daniel,  as  the  largest  and  middle  factor  of  the  divided 
seventy.  The  last  division  of  one  week  is  manifestly 
distinct  from  the  rest,  as  the  time  of  the  fulfilment.  The 
former  seven,  however,  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for.   They 
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are  not  contemporaneoiui  Trith  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
sixty-two ;  bat  they  were  to  precede  the  sixty-two,  as  the 
sixty-two  were  to  precede  the  one  in  which  Messiah  should 
be  out  off.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  has  been  proposed  to 
consider  the  seven  weeks  as  belonging-  to  the  period  before 
the  decree  of  Cyras,  i.e.  from  688  or  686  to  686,  dnring 
which  time  the  city  and  temple  were  desolate,  then  the 
62  weeks  from  the  retorn  from  captivity  until  175.  Bat 
62  and  7  subtracted  from  688  would  point  to  b.o.  105, 
which  is  too  late  for  the  Maccabean  theory.  The  erudite 
Ewald,  however,  has  a  plan  to  meet  the  case.  Inasmuch 
as  this  period  was  a  time  of  oppression,  and  the  sabbatic 
idea  among  the  Jews  was  always  associated  with  joy,  he 
deducts  the  sabbatic  years  from  the  series,  and  so  brings  it 
to  the  desired  haven  of  b.o.  176.  When  with  him  the  Messiah 
was  cut  off  in  the  person,  not  of  the  priestly  Onias,  butthe 
heathen  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  died  just  as  he  invaded 
Judsea.  Thus  the  voice  of  a  faithless  school  of  criticism  ir 
but  the  echo  of  the  cry  of  the  unbelieving  Passover  mob, 
''Not  this  man  but  Barabbas,"  and  a  robber  is 'preferred 
to  Christ.  Well  does  Godet  ask  at  the  close  of  his 
enumeration  of  these  theories,  '/'  What  shall  we  say  to 
these  exegetical  monstrosities  ?" 

Once  more  the  "  man  greatly  beloved "  was  filled  with 
trouble  on  account  of  the  ''  abundance  of  the  revelations" 
given  to  him.  For  three  full  weeks  he  went  mourning, 
eating  neither  flesh  nor  pleasant  bread,  drinking  no  wine, 
neither  anointing  himself  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 
While  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiddekel  (Tigris)  in 
the  third  year  of  Gyrus,  he  saw  a  vision — nearer  resem- 
bling that  vouchsafed  to  St.  John  in  Patmos  than  any 
other  granted  to  the  Old  Covenant  seers.  There  is  the 
same  glorious  appearance  of  a  human  form  with  counte- 
nance of  transcendent  brightness,  wearing  a  priestly  robe, 
girded  with  a  royal  belt  of  gold,  having  eyes  as  lamps  of 
Ire,  arms  and  feet  like  to  polished  brass,  and  His  voice 
like  the  voice  of  a  multitude.  Like  the  disciple  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  prophet  sank  faint  and  dumb,  but,  as 
there^  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  touched  him  with  His  life- 
imparting  touch.  The  vision  was  concerning  what  should 
befall  his  people  in  the  latter  days.  The  exact  number 
and  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia  was  revealed.  The 
riches  and  pride  of  Xerxes  were  pointed  out.  His  attack  of 
''the  realms  of  GrsBcia/'  then  for  the  first  and  only  time 
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to  form  a  "realm"  under  one  "mighty  king."  The 
breaking  of  Alexander's  power  and  the  scattering  of  his 
dominion  to  the  fonr  winds  of  heaven  are  all  depicted  with 
minutest  accuracy  in  the  Tision  on  the  HiddekeL  Then 
was  disclosed  the  strife  between  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the 
south  and  their  northern  rivals  the  Seleticid  kings  of  Syria. 
The  marriage  and  divorce  of  an  Egyptian  princess  by 
Antiochus  Theos,  and  the  avenging  of  her  wrongs  by  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes  are  likewise  foretold.  But  the 
vision  is  a  "burden  "  of  Israel,  as  it  culminates  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  "vile  person."  Antiochus  Epiphanes  appeared 
in  the  prophet's  view  again  as  the  oppressor  of  his  people, 
the  persecutor  of  the  Church,  and  the  defiler  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. He  saw  the  strength  and  exploits  of  the  Maccabean 
patriots,  and  he  beheld  the  final  defeat  and  ruin  of  the 
man  whose  name  is  still  a  sign  of  execration  to  all  the  house 
of  Israel.  The  vision  continued  to  unfold  the  strange 
events  of  the  future.  The  time  of  the  sanctuary's  desola- 
tion was  sworn  by  the  angel  to  be  limited  to  "  a  time, 
times,  and  a  half,"  and  the  mystic  1,260  days  had  added 
to  them  another  short  period  of  seventy-five  days  as  the 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  until  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  religious  privileges  again  under  a  com- 
plete toleration.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  should 
wait  and  come  to  that  time  of  peace  was  made  known  to 
the  prophet.  But,  like  another  Moses,  he  only  saw  what  he 
was  not  to  enter.*  Though  his  life  lasted  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  probably  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  drawn  up  under 
his  influence,  Daniel  never  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  which  was  still  known  to  him  in  his  later  days  as  the 
"pleasant"  or  the  "beautiful  land."  He  was  bidden  to 
go  on  in  his  way,  so  various  and  yet  so  Divinely  prepared, 
until  the  end,  when  his  long  life  of  toil  for  foreign  prince 
or  for  most  loved  Israel  should  cease,  and,  if  he  lost  the 
ancestral  inheritance  in  Zion,  his  promised  "  lot "  was  one 
in  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God. 

By  such  defences  as  those  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  persecution  of  the  prophet  by  the  unbelieving 
party  has  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  his 
prophetic  title.  His  foundation  standeth  sure,  having  the 
mscription,  "  Daniel  the  prophet,"  endorsed  upon  the  very 
words  of  his  predictions  by  Him  who  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  whose  glory  he  saw  by  the  HiddekeL    Still, 
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while  thiB  is  oar  Barest  groond  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  prophet,  his  assailants  mast  be  met  by 
weapons  forged  of  like  steel  with  their  own,  bat  of  bettco: 
temper  and  heavier  calibre.  If  God's  hoose  is  to  be 
beaatified,  the  E^ptians  mast  be  spoiled.  Oar  prophet's 
case  is  an  illastnoas  example  of  the  sanctified  ase  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Ghaldaaans.  In  this  book  we  learn  bow  all 
history  has  its  consecration  in  contact  with  the  kingdom 
of  6oa.  And  it  is  high  time  that,  in  scholastic  institationa 
professedly  condacted  on  Christian  principles,  the  history 
of  Israel  should  have  at  least  an  equal  share  of  attention 
with  what  is  given  to  that  of  Greece  or  Bome,  or  even  thai 
of  modem  Europe.  Certainly  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees 
would  afford  as  much  thrilling  interest  to  our  youth  as  the 
campaign  of  Hannibal,  or  even  the  defence  of  Thermopylae. 
And  the  records  of  sacred  heroes  will  be  none  the  lesa 
instructive  and  captivating  because  they  "  subdued 
kingdoms"  while  they  ''wrought  righteousness,"  and 
were  not  only  men  of  war  and  of  statesmanship,  but  pre- 
eminently "  men  of  faith." 

Daniel  is  still  read  among  the  prophets  by  the  faithful^ 
because,  though  his  work  has  been  supplemented  and  his 
prophecies  made  more  distinct  in  the  fulfilment  of  some 
and  in  the  expansion  of  others  by  the  beloved  disciple, 
his  place  in  the  canon  is  sanctioned  by  that  Great  Teacher 
who  included  his  roll  in  the  Scriptures,  of  which  He  said, 
"  These  are  they  which  testify  of  Me."  He  was  the  prophet 
of  deliverance  to  a  Church  and  nation  trodden  down  by  the 
oppressor.  His  message  was  one  which  declared  that  the 
exile  was  but  for  an  appointed  time,  and  that  a  short  one. 
But  his  greatest  work  is  that  which  belongs  to  all  time,  to 
teach,  as  Godet  has  it,  *'  that  the  realisation  of  the  age  of 
gold  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  Christ.  That  the 
abolition  of  social  miseries  can  only  result  from  the  sup- 
pression of  sin.  That  the  era  of  good  will  only  date  for 
humanity  from  the  day  when  the  Bun  of  Bighteousness 
arises  upon  it.  Jhat  the  last  glory  is  in  the  Divine  order 
but  the  corollary  of  holiness." 
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Abt.  III. — Imnaxtia.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Pacha, 
M.A.,  P.R.S.,  F.E.G.S.,  Ac.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1874. 

In  this  work,  which  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  so 
much  interest,  we  have  an  account  of  an  expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and 
the  establishment  of  legitimate  commerce  on  the  White 
Nile  and  the  great  N'Yanzas,  organised  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
Himself  one  of  the  great  discoverers  of  the  equatorial  reser- 
voirs of  the  Nile,  he  was  specially  fitted  to  undertake  the 
hardships  of  the  expedition.  In  his  former  work  he  had 
depicted  the  splendid  country  which  there  existed,  and  had 
spoken  of  its  wondrous  capabilities.  At  the  same  time, 
•also,  he  had  referred  to  the  fearful  depredations  carried  on 
there  by  the  hardened  and  relentless  slave  traders,  who 
were  turning  a  terrestrial  paradise  into  a  wide-spread  deso- 
lation. Moved  by  these  representations,  the  Khedive  re- 
solved to  annex  this  country,  and  to  stop  this  destructive 
trade.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  hardship  and 
suffering  experienced  by  Sir  Samael  Baker  and  his  intrepid 
wife  during  their  former  explorations,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  willing  afresh  to  go  to 
these  distant  regions  upon  an  expedition  which  he  knew 
would  bring  upon  him  intense  hatred  and  oppositioh.  But 
the  manner  in  which  he  persevered,  when  unaided  and  at 
death's  door,  in  spite  of  continued  obstacles  and  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  showed  such  a  spirit  of  daring,  and 
such  a  love  of  adventure,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not 
so  strange  that  he  should  have  responded  to  the  Khedive's 
invitation,  and  accepted  so  responsible  a  position. 

Igmailia  is  a  splendidly-got-up  work  in  two  volumes,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  a  useful  map.  The 
title  is  taken  from  the  new  name  given  by  Baker  to 
Gondokoro,  the  site  of  which  was  changed,  in  consequence 
of  accumulated  river  obstructions.  Nothing  needs  to  be 
said  as  to  the  style  of  the  narrative.  Sir  Samuel  always 
has  a  sparkling  pen. 

VOL.  XTJTT.      NO.  LXXXVI.  Z 
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In  making  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition,  a  vast 
amount  of  passive  resistance  from  the  subordinate  Egyptian 
officials  was  encountered.  Through  their  delay — ^the  Khe- 
dive being  in  Europe — the  flotilla,  which  was  to  have 
started  from  Cairo  on  the  10th  of  June,  did  not  start  until 
the  29th  of  August,  so  that  the  river  had  fallen  too  much 
to  allow  the  vessels  to  ascend  the  second  cataract.  Thus 
twelve  months  were  wasted,  and  Sir  Samuel  was  deprived 
of  the  aid  of  six  steamers.  At  Khartoum,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  positive  instructions  had  been  forwarded,  none 
of  the  required  vessels  had  been  prepared,  although  an 
expedition  to  the  frontier  of  Dorf ur  had  been  fitted  out,  and 
eleven  vessels  gathered  together;  which  expedition  the 
Governor-General  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Entchuk 
Ali,  one  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians  and  slave-hunten 
on  the  White  Nile. 

There  were  many  reasons  to  account  for  this  stabbom 
opposition.  The  White  Nile  countries,  though  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt,  had,  nevertheless,  been  leased 
by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  for  several  thousand 
'  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  together  with  the  monopoly  of ' 
the  ivory  trade.  The  principal  trader,  named  Agad,  had 
a  contract  with  the  Government,  which  gave  him  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  over  a  district  comprising  about 
90,000  square  miles.  These  lessees  were  thoroughly  known 
as  inveterate  slave-hunters.  So  that  Sir  Samuel  was  sent 
to  annex  a  country  already  leased  out  by  the  Government, 
and  to  carry  out  a  reform  which  would  be  a  death-blow  to 
the  operations  of  these  men. 

Seriously  opposed  by  all  parties,  with  nothing  at  hand 
which  bad  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  native  authori- 
ties, and  with  the  season  far  advancing,  energetic  measures 
were  necessary.  Strong  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Go- 
vernor-General, DjiaflFer  Pacha  (the  Dyafer  Pacha  of 
Schweinfurth),  and  soon  thirty-three  vessels  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tons  each  were  obtained,  caulked,  rigged,  and  made 
ready  for  the  voyage  to  Gondokoro.  Previous  to  starting. 
Sir  Samuel  reviewed  his  irregular  cavalry.  Apparently 
they  were  very  irregular.  This  will  appear  from  the 
description  of  their  horses : — 

•  '*  There  w«re  lank,  half-starved  horses ;  round,  short  horses ; 
very  small  ponies ;  horses  that  were  all  legs ;  others  that  were  all 
heads ;  horses  that  had  been  groomed ;  horses  that  had  never 
gone  through  that  operation."— -Vol.  I.  p.  29. 
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Besides  which,  each  had  armed  himself  as  he  thonght  best. 
Thinking  he  could  do  better  withoat  them  than  with  them, 
the  annoyed  chief  sent  them  lUl  home.  The  main-stay  of 
the  expe^tion  consisted  of  forty-eight  men  picked  from  two 
Egyptian  regiments.  Of  equal  numbers,  black  and  white, 
and  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  they  formed  an  efficient  body- 
guard, going  by  the  name  of  "  the  Forty  Thieves."  Ac- 
cording to  a  note,  they  owed  their  name  to  their  light- 
fingered  capability ;  but  eventually  they  became  the  pink 
of  morality.  The  name  of  their  commander  was  Abd-el- 
Eader.  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  and,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  always  served  his  chief  faithfully  and  well. 

Thus,  through  the  provoking  delay  of  the  Egyptian 
officials,  Sir  Samuel  left  Khartoum  with  a  mutilated  expe- 
dition and  without  a  single  transport  animal.  In  a  little 
over  a  week  the  junction  of  the  Sobat  was  reached.  It  was 
then  found  that  684  miles  had  been  traversed  since  leaving 
Khartoum.  Beyond  the  junction  of  this  river  .the  Nile 
winds  away,  in  a  labyrinth-like  course,  for  about  750  miles, 
fhrough  a  region  of  barren  flats  and  boundless  marsh,  until 
Gondokoro  is  reached.  The  White  Nile  being  absolutely 
blocked  by  the  accumulated  masses  of  vegetation,  an  effort 
was  made  to  pass  through  one  of  its  branches,  called  the 
Bahr-Giraffe.  Soon,  however,  the  passage  became  com- 
pletely choked,  through  the  drift  vegetation.  Efforts  were 
made  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  vast  mass,  and  for  long 
weary  days  was  the  work  carried  on,  until  fever  laid  many 
of  the  'soldiers  prostrate.  So  slow  was  the  progress  made 
that,  on  one  occasion,  during  thirteen  days,  with  a  thousand 
men  hard  at  work,  there  was  only  a  clearance  made  of 
twelve  miles  long.  The  traveller  declares  that  the  country 
was  fearful,  and  far  beyond  his  worst  experience.  At 
length,  after  a  lapse  of  flfty-one  days  from  tl^e  time  of 
leaving  Khartoum,  the  order  for  retreat  was  given.  During 
this  fearful  journey  twelve  men  and  a  boy  died.  It  was 
resolved  at  once  to  return  to  the  Shillook  country,  and  to 
establish  a  station  there.  The  officers  and  men  were  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  of  retracing  their  steps,  for,  thereby, 
they  hoped  the  expedition  would  be  terminated.  They  did 
not,  however,  know  the  character  of  their  leader,  and,  reck- 
oning without  their  host,  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Betuming,  the  Bahr-Giraffe  was  found  to  be  materially 
altered  in  its  conformation,  through  the    alteration   in 
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the  state  of  the  yegetation-rafts;     In  his  disgust  the 

traveller  writes : — 

"  No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this  accursed  river.  The 
fabulous  Styx  must  be  a  sweet  rippling  brook  compared  to  ttua 
horrible  creation." — Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

The  first  special  act  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  took  place  about  this  time. 
Halting  eleven  miles  from  the  White  Nile  junction,  he 
heard  that  the  Governor  of  Fashoda  was  making  a  razzia 
on  the  Shillooks.  Unexpectedly  he  visited  the  Governor's 
vessels.  Inviting  him  on  board,  he  inquired  whether  he 
captured  women  and  children  in  the  same  way  as  he  cap- 
tured cattle.  Assuming  an  expression  of  horror  at  the  very 
idea,  he  replied  by  a  distinct  negative.  Sir  Samuel's  aide- 
de-camp— the  trusty  Abd-el-Kader— at  once  visited  the 
ships  lying  a  few  yards  astern,  and  discovered  a  crowd  of 
unfortunate  captives,  whilst  Sir. Samuel  himself  landing, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  mass  of  slaves,  guarded  by  a  number 
of  soldiers;  many  of  the  women  being  secured  to  each 
other  by  ropes  passed  from  neck  to  neck.  The  total  number 
come  upon  was  155,  made  up  of  sixty-five  girls  and  women, 
eighty  children,  and  ten  men.  Sir  Samuel  at  once  insisted 
upon  the  liberation  of  every  slave.  At  first  the  Governor 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but  he  soon  submitted, 
and  the  intrepid  Englishman  had  the  happiness  of  explain- 
ing to  the  poor  unfortunate  ones  the  intentions  of  the 
Khedive, .  and  then,  to  their  great  joy,  of  sending  them 
back  to  their  old  homes.  Of  course  this  act  did  not  add  to 
the  popularity  of  the  expedition. 

Selecting  a  spot  about  forty  minutes*  run  down  stream, 
beyond  the- junction  of  the  Sqbat,  a  camp  was  established 
and  called  Tewfikeeyah.  The  whole  country  on  the  side  of 
the  river  occupied  by  the  camp  was  found  to  be  unin- 
habited. Formerly  there  was  a  large  population  belonging 
to  the  Dinka  family,  but  through  razzias  made  by  the 
former  and  the  then  governor  of  Fashoda,  that  tribe  was 
almost  exterminated.  Shortly  after  Sir  Samuel's  arrival, 
he  was  visited  by  Quat  Kare,  the  King  of  the  Shillooks, 
who  told  a  most  pitiful  tale  of  the  gross  plundering  and 
massacring  which  had  gone  on  under  Egyptian  rule.  Sir 
Samuel  arranged  an  audience  between  this  much  wronged 
man  and  the  Koordi  Governor  of  Fashoda,  the  account  of 
which  is  full  of  amusement  and  interest.     The  Shillooks 
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fioon  became  the  fast  friends  of  the  expedition,  and  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  camp,  and  Sir  Samuel 
thinks  they  only  require  an  assurance  of  good  faith  and 
protection  to  become  a  valuable  race. 

At  the  station  commanding  the  river,  a  good  look-out 
was  kept  for  slavers.  Shortly  after  its  establishment, 
a  passing  ship  was  boarded.  Everything  seemed  in  order^ 
and  the  agent  loudly  declared  she  was  simply  laden  with 
com,  beneath  which  was  ivory  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Abd-el-Eader,  drawing  a  steel  ramrod  from  a  soldier's  rifle, 
probed  it  sharply  through  the  com.  There  was  a  smothered 
cry.  Thrusting  his  long  arm  into  the  grain,  he  dragged 
forth  by  the  wrist  a  negro  woman.  The  com  was  removed, 
ihe  planks  which  boarded  up  the  forecastle  and  stern  were 
broken  down,  and  there,  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel, 
was  a  mass  of  humanity — boys,  girls,  and  women.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  were  there  stowed  away,  in  a  most 
inconceivably  small  area.  The  sail  attaching  to  the  main- 
yard,  appearing  full  and  heavy  in  the  lower  part,  was 
examined,  and  there  was  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
ihus  sewn  up  to  avoid  discovery.  Immediately  the  agent 
find  captain  were  put  in  irons,  and  the  ship  was  sent  to 
Xhartoum  to  be  confiscated  as  a  slaver.  After  the  release 
of  the  negroes,  there  was  found  great  difiSculty  in  providing 
for  them.  Most  of  the  women,  however,  were  resolved  to 
marry,  and  selections  having  been  made  amongst  the 
soldiers,  a  process  of  matrimony  went  on  upon  a  wholesale 
scale.  During  the  maintenance  of  the  station,  many  boats 
were  seized,  and  the  slaves  on  board  liberated. 

Prior  to  a  general  start.  Baker  determined  to  explore 
the  "  sudd,"  or  obstractions  of  the  main  Nile,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  new  passage  which  the  stream  had 
forced  through  the  vegetation.  He,  however,  found  that 
the  Nile  itself  was  entirely  lost,  and  had  become  a  swamp. 
Only  by  a  special  expedition  from  Khartoum  could  this 
formerly  beautiful  river  be  again  opened  up  to  navigation. 

Tewfikeeyah  was  left  on  the  11th  December,  the  station 
was  dismantled,  and  a  general  advance  was  made.  The 
English  party  had  been  reduced,  and  the  Egyptian  troops 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  having  again  to  proceed  to 
the  south.  Soon  the  Bahr-Giraffe  was  entered,  and, 
after  fearful  work,  extending  over  sixty  days,  the  White 
Nile  was  reached  —  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  dis- 
played throughout  the  whole  of  this  most  trying  journey 
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^ell  illastrating  the  extraordinary  qaalifioation  poBseBsed 
by  Sir  Samael  fiaker  for  African  travel.  Gondokoro  (sinoe 
named  ''lemaiUa")  was  reached  on  April  15th,  1871. 
A^  careful  computation  showed  this  place  to  be  1,409 
/miles  from  Ehartonm. 

Sir  Samael  found  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  river  since  his  former  visit.  The  old 
ehannel,  ^ich  formerly  had  been  of  considerable  depth, 
was  now  choked  with  sand-banks,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  drop  further  down  the  river,  where  the  traders  had 
formed  a  new  settlement.  The  country  also  was  sadly 
ohanged.  The  Loquia  had  overrun  it  and  reduced  it  to 
desolation,  being  enraged  through  depredations  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  the  Baris,  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  traders.  AUorron,  the  chief  of  the  Baris,  the 
worst  tribe  of  the  Nile  basin,  gave  the  expedition  a  sullen 
and  morose  welcome.  The  fact  was,  Abou  Saood,  Agad^s 
vakeel,  had  prepared  him  for  Sir  Samuel's  arrival,  and 
now,  he  was  ready  to  do  his  utmost  to  thwart  the  under- 
taken work.  Thus  brigand  was  united  with  brigand, 
villain  with  villain,  and  Gondokoro  was  the  centre  where 
the  spoil  was  gathered.  A  station  was  soon  formed,  and 
cultivation  was  commenced ;  and  on  May  26th,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  officially  annexed  the  territory  to  Egypt,  amidst 
considerable  ceremony. 

The  Ban  country  stretches  about  ninety  miles  from 
North  to  South,  and  is  about  seventy  miles  in  width. 
The  population  is  very  dense,  and  is  split  up  into  small 
chiefdoms,  over  each  of  which  is  a  sheik,  or  head-man. 
They  are  a  warlike  race,  and  also  give  great  attention  to 
cattle.  At  night  time  they  confine  them  within  ''  zareebas." 
A  cattle  zareeba  is  a  formidable  defence.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  stockade,  made  of  an  intensely  hard  black  wood, 
resembling  ebony. 

"  Piles  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  are  sunk  in  the  earth,  so  as 
to  leave  a  fence  or  stockade  of  about  eight  feet  high  above  the 
surface ;  these  piles  are  placed  as  close  as  possible  together,  and 
interlaced  by  tough  hooked  thorns,  which,  when  dry  and  con> 
tracted,  bind  the  stockade  into  a  very  compact  defence." — ^Vol.  I. 
pp.  240,  241. 

The  weapons  of  the  Baris  are  finely  wrought  lances  and 
.  bows,  with  horribly  barbed  arrows.    They  seldom  carry 
fields.   The  men  are  generally  tall  and  powerful,  and  the 
wdmen  are  not  absolutely  bad-looking. 
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These  Bans  Sir  Samuel  soon  foond  absolaiely  hostile. 
Those  aroand  Oondokoro  joined  with  those  of  Beliuian, 
and  continually  attacked  the  station.  Ax^oordingly,  he 
resolved  to  attack  Belinian.  Starting  for  the  place  at 
night,  he  took  "  the  Forty  Thieves,"  and  coming  to  the 
native  stockades,  he  captured,  after  some  severe  fighting, 
600  cows,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  were  driven  to 
Gondokoro  by  sunset.  Whilst  these  complications  were 
taking  place,  Abou  Saood,  who,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Agad,  had  succeeded  that  merchant  in  his  business, 
arrived.  This  man,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  brought 
1,400  cattle,  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  Shir  tribe, 
whom  he  had  wantonly  attacked.  These  were  at  once  con- 
fiscated, and  notice  was  served  upon  him  to  quit  the  terri- 
tory under  Baker's  command,  immediately  on  the  expiration 
of  his  contract  with  the  Government.  This  leniency  Sir 
Samuel  had  much  cause  to  regret.  Such  a  man  should 
immediately  have  been  sent  to  Khartoum  in  irons.  Mole- 
like he  worked,  fraternising  secretly  with  the  Baris,  and 
undermining  the  faithfulness  of  the  Government  troops. 
The  consequence  was,  the  natives  became  increasingly 
active  in  annoying  the  camp,  and'  discontent  became 
general  among  the  soldiers.  *'  The  Forty  Thieves/'  how- 
ever, maintained  their  discipline,  and  were  marked  by 
irresistible  activity.  Being  unable  to  obtain  necessary 
cam,  an  expedition  into  the  Belinian  country  was  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  tiative  harvests.  After 
severe  fighting,  the  Baris  were  driven  off.  The  Govern- 
ment men,  however,  made  but  little  effort  to  gather  the 
grain,  they  being  tired  of  the  expedition,  and  anxious  to 
give  it  up,  whilst  the  native  women  carried  it  off  with 
great  rapidity.  Not  only  so,  but  they  purposely  burnt 
several  granaries,  full  of  corn,  pretending  the  fire  to  be 
accidental.  The  Baris  now  entered  upon  negotiations. 
Their  purpose,  however,  was  treachery,  which,  being  found 
out,  hostilities  were  again  renewed;  but  at  length,  by 
occupying  the  country  with  sharpshooters.  Baker  cleared 
them  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  given  orders  for  the  vessels  to  return  to  Khar- 
toum, the  river  being  fall,  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by 
the  officers  of  the  Government  troops.  A  petition  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  all,  excepting  those  belonging  to 
*'  the  Forty  Thieves."  It  was  at  once  traced  to  the  Colonel 
of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who  was  a  friend  of  Abou  Saood* 
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In  the  petition  it  was  declared  there  was  no  corn,  and  the 
troops  would  perish.  Disgusted^  Sir  Samnel  said  nothing, 
bat  ordered  Baoof  Bey,  the  Colonel,  and  six  companies  to  get 
nnder  arms.  Immediately  an  exi)edition  was  started  to 
that  part  of  the  Bari  country  which  was  to  the  south  of 
Eegiaf.  When  reached,  it  was  found  to  be  literally  over- 
flowing with  grain.  "  The  Forty"  were  in  Ecstasies.  The 
officers  who  had  signed  the  petition  were  delighted.  Sir 
Samuel  was  relieved.  He  then  told  them  that  he  knew  the 
country,  that  not  a  man  should  return  to  Khartoum,  and 
that  they  must  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  gathering  in  the  grain. 

At  this  time,  through  the  return  of  the  boats.  Sir 
Samuel's  force  became  reduced  to  602  men,  exclusive  of 
fifty-two  sailors.  Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  head- 
quarters, he  started  southward,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1872,  on  his  journey  of  annexation,  with  212  officers  and  men. 
Beaching  another  part  of  the  Bari  country,  he  found  himself 
again  confronted  by  a  hostile  people.  Although  the  cattle 
were  placed  within  a  kraal,  and  sentries  were  posted,  the  ex- 
pedition was  nevertheless  attacked  that  night.  Immediately 
Sir  Samuel  set  himself  to  clear  the  neighbourhood.  Unable 
to  obtain  bearers,  he  resolved  to  march  with  all  the  stores  to 
Lobore,  sixty  miles  distant,  the  soldiers  dragging  the  carts; 
but  their  mutinous  opposition  compelled  him  to  change  his 
plans.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  for  the  Englishmen 
to  return  to  Gondokoro,  and  there  put  one  of  the  steamers 
together  and  open  up  communication  with  Khartoum, 
whilst  Sir  Samuel  should  push  on  to  Lobore,  with  100  men, 
in  heavy  marching  order,  if  only  he  could  secure  a  few 
natives  to  carry  the  necessaries  for  the  road.  At  Lobor6  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  engage  some  hundred  porters,  who, 
under  escort,  should  return  and  relieve  the  vessels  and  bring 
up  sufficient  ammunition  and  material  for  an  advance 
south.  On  the  8th  of  February  a  new  start  was  made, 
nnder  the  guidance  of  an  old  rain-maker,  named  Lokko, 
whose  friendship  had  been  secured.  The  country  was 
found  thickly  populated,  but  no  opposition  was  encountered, 
and  in  due  time  Lobore  was  reached,  and  the  natives 
found  to  be  very  friendly.  The  supplies  having  been 
brought  up,  a  further  advance  was  made.  After  travelling 
through  a  beautiful  country,  the  grand  White  Nile  was 
struck  above  the  last  cataracts,  and  an  encampment 
was   made  on  a  lovely   plain,   to  which   Sir   Samuel 
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gave  the  name  '' Ibrahimeyah/'  after  the  father  of  the 
Ehedive. 

"  This  point  is  destined  to  become  the  capital  of  Central  Africa. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  The  trade  of  Central  Africa,  when  developed  by  the  steamers 
on  the  Albert  NTanza,  will  concentrate  at  this  spot,  whence  it 
most  be  conveyed  by  camels  for  120  miles  to  Gondokoro,  until 
at  some  future  time  a  railway  may  perhaps  continue  the  line  of 
steam  communication. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  short  line  of  120  miles  of  railway 
would  open  up  the  very  heart  of  Africa  to  steam  transport 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  equator,  when  the  line  from 
Cairo  to  iOiartoum  shall  be  completed. 

"  The  native  name  for  this  part  of  the  country  is  Afuddo." — 
Vol.  II.  pp.  75,  77. 

There  were  no  inhabitants,  the  villages  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  slave-hunters.  At  length  Fatiko,  the 
principal  station  of  Aboa  Saood,  was  reached.  Confusion 
at  once  seized  the  camp,  immense  numbers  of  slaves  were 
quickly  driven  out,  and  hurried  away  to  the  south,  and 
everywhere  there  was  the  intensest  excitement.  The  arrival 
of  the  Pacha,  with  his  hardy  force  of  212  disciplined  men, 
and  a  safficient  stock  of  cattle  and  merchandise  to  carry 
the  expedition  in  any  direction  that  might  be  desired,  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of  Abou  Saood. 
Indeed,  Sir  Samuel  found,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Fatiko, 
that  the  villain  had  sent  one  of  his  vakeels,  on  the  very 
morning  of  his  arrival,  to  invade  the  Eoshi  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  White  Nile,  close  to  its  exit  from  the  Albert 
NTanza.  Thus  was  Sir  Samuel  in  the  very  nest  and  hot-bed 
of  the  slavers.  Becognised  by  the  natives  as  an  old  friend, 
he  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  when  be  explained  the 
purpose  of  his  visit,  they  assured  him  they  would  all  rally 
round  a  good  Government,  for  the  country  had  been  rained 
by  the  traders'  party- 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  still  further  advance 
southward.  A  site  was  chosen  for  a  station,  and  Major 
Abdullah  was  left  in  charge  with  100  men.  Carriers  were 
obtained,  and  a  start  was  made  for  Unyoro  on  the  18th  of 
March.  The  grand  Victoria  Nile  was  soon  reached,  flowing 
beneath  cliffs  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  through 
magnificent  forests.  But  alas  t  alas !  how  ;^changed  the 
country  since  Sir  Samners  former  visit. 
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**  It  was  then  a  perfect  garden,  thickly  populated,  and  producing 
all  that  man  could  desire.  The  villages  were  numerous;  groves 
of  plantains  fringed  the  steep  cliffs  on  the  river's  bank,  and  the 
natives  were  neatly  dressed  in  the  bark-cloth  of  the  country. 

*'  The  scene  has  changed ! 

''All  is  wilderness!  The  population  has  fled.  Ilot  a  village  is 
to  be  seen ! 

''  This  is  the  certain  result  of  the  settlement  of  Kbarfcoum 
traders,  lliey  kidnap  the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  and 
plunder  and  destroy  wherever  they  set  their  foot" — VoL  H. 
pp.  136,  137. 

Eamrasi  had  died  two  years  b«fore,  and  the  snoeeesieH 
disputes  had  greatly  helped  forward  the  Bchemes  of  the 
traders.  Having  given  notice  at  all  the  stations,  that  on 
the  expiration  of  the  Government  contract  with  Abon  Saood 
all  his  retainers  would  have  to  quit  the  country,  many 
offered  to  enlist  under  Baker,  and  accordingly  he  began  at 
once  to  form  a  corps  of  irregulars,  but  in  a  little  time  it 
was  broken  up. 

About  to  continue  his  journey,  he  discovered  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Abou  Saood's  agents,  who  joined  with  native 
chiefs  to  destroy  the  Government  authority,  and,  in  sjjite  of 
positive  prohibition,  to  enter  upon  an  expedition  against  a 
neighbouring  tribe.  He  at  once  sentenced  Suleiman,  the 
head  vakeel,  to  receive  200  lashes,  and  Eddrees,  the  next 
in  position,  to  receive  100.  Having  thus  established  his 
authority,  he  started  for  Masindi. 

"  This  large  town  is  situated  on  high  undulating  land,  with  an 
extensive  view,  bounded  on  the  west  oy  the  range  of  mountains 
bordering  the  Albert  NTanza,  about  fifty  miles  distant  The 
country  is  open,  but  covered  with  high  grass.  A  succession  of 
knolls,  all  more  or  less  ornamented  with  park-like  trees,  charac- 
terise the  landscape,  which  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  west  .  . 
The  town  is  composed  of  some  thousand  large  beehive-shaped 
straw  huts,  without  any  arrangement  or  plan." — Vol.  IL 
pp.  180,  181. 

The  reports  circulated  concerning  Sir  Samuel  Baker  were 
of  a  remarkable  description.  Abou  Saood  had  told  Kabba 
B^ga,  the  Unyoro  king,  that  he  was  a  very  different  person 
to  the  white  mail  who  had  been  so  friendly  with  his  father, 
Kamrasi,  some  years  before. 

" '  You  have  been  deceived,'  said  Abou  Saood.  *  The  Flioha  is 
not  like  the  traveller  or  any  other  man.    He  is  a  monster,  with 
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three  separate  heads,  in  each  of  which  are  six  eyes — ^three  upon 
each  aide.  Thus,  with  eighteen  eyes,  he  can  see  eveiything  and 
every  country  at  once.  He  has  three  enormous  mouths,  which 
are  furnished  with  teeth  like  those  of  a  crocodile,  and  he  derours 
human  flesh.  He  has  already  killed  and  eaten  the  Bari  people, 
snd  destroyed  their  country.  Should  he  arrive  here,  he  will 
pull  you  from  the  throne  and  seize  your  kingdom.'" — ^VoL  II. 
pp.  194,  195. 

The  ooimtry  having  been  ravaged  by  civil  war,  there 
were  no  granaries,  and  the  com  was  buried  in  deep  holes, 

rially  arranged  for  the  purpose.    To  get  at  these  eiorea, 
slavers  practised  the  most  frightful  atrocities. 

"When  the  slave-hunters  sought  for  corn,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  catching  the  villagers  and  roasting  their  posteriors  by 
holding  them  down  on  the  mouth  of  a  large  earthen  water-jar, 
-filled  with  glowing  embers.  If  this  torture  of  roasting  alive  did 
not  extract  the  secret,  they  generally  cut  the  sufferer's  throat,  to 
terrify  his  companions,  who  would  then  divulge  the  position 
of  the  hidden  stores,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate."— Vol.  II.  p.  199. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1872,  Unyoro  was  formally  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  presence  of  King  Kabba  S^ga  and  a  large  number  of 
his  people. 

About  this  time,  envoys  arrived  from  M*t^8^,  King  of 
Uganda,  with  a  letter  of  welcome  written  in  Arabic.  This 
M'tis^  is  well  known,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Speke 
and  Grant,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court.  Since 
that  time  he  had  embraced  Mohammedanism,had  established 
commerce  in  the  country,  and  a  general  improvement  had 
taken  place. 

.  Suspecting  foul  play,  Sir  Samuel  built  a  circular  stockade, 
and  surrounded  it  by  a  ditch  and  earthen  parapet.  Nor  was 
the  precaution  needless.  Poisoned  plaintain  cider  having 
been  sent  into  the  station,  and  those  who  drank  it  only 
being  saved  from  death  by  a  prompt  application  of  reme- 
dies, which  fortunately  were  at  hand.  Baker  sought  to  find 
out  who  was  responsible  for  the  treachery.  Walking  up 
and  down  outside  the  station  with  Lady  Baker,  talking 
over  the  matter,  they  were  suddenly  placed  in  the  utmost 
danger.  The  savage  yells  of  some  thousand  voices  broke 
upon  their  ears.  These  were  succeeded  by  gunshots.  A 
sergeant  standing  close  by  was  shot  to  the  heart.  The 
Government  men,  however,  at  once  fell  into  position  and 
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poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  irhich,  how- 
ever, was  returned  from  behind  the  castor  oil  bushes  and  the 
densely  thronged  houses.  The  town  was  immediately  fired 
by  Baker's  orders,  and  the  conflagration  covering  both 
flanks,  the  troops  dashed  forward,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
the  town,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  battle  of 
Masindi  was  won;  but  four  of  the  best  of  "the  Forty 
Thieves"  fell  to  rise  no  more.  In  spite  of  pretended 
repentance  and  submission,  further  attacks  were  made, 
and  Sir  Samuel  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  break  up  the  camp  and  to  march 
to  Bionga,  a  chief  living  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  who  was  at 
enmity  with  Eabba  Bcga.  In  ten  days  Fowerae  was 
reached,  during  which  time  there  was  incessant  fighting, 
for  the  enemy  followed  up  the  whole  line  of  retreat,  per- 
sistently attacking  the  party  from  out  the  long  grass, 
killing  ten  of  it,  and  wounding  eleven  others.  Sending  up 
canoes  for  their  use,  they  made  for  the  large  island  where 
Bionga  lived,  who  accorded  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
would  exchange  blood  with  the  Pacha,  as  a  sign  that  they 
were  made  friends  for  ever.  Sir  Samuel  proclaimed  Bionga 
as  the  vakeel  of  the  Government,  who  would  rule  Unyoro 
in  the  place  of  Kabba  B^ga,  whom  he  formally  deposed. 

Hearing  of  further  treachery  on  the  part  of  Abou  Saood, 
Sir  Samuel  at  once  started  for  Fatiko,  where  he  was  most 
gladly  received  by  the  little  detachment  under  Abdullah, 
which  he  had  left  there.  The  slave-hunters,  however, 
immediately  fiercely  attacked  the  camp,  and  at  the  first 
discharge  of  fire-arms  struck  seven  of  the  Government 
troops.  Calling  together  "the  Forty  Thieves,"  Baker  led 
them  at  full  speed  with  fixed  bayonets.  Before  the  charge 
the  enemy  fled,  and,  in  the  end,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  killed,  amongst  whom  was  the  greatest  villain  in  the 
district,  Ali  Hussein.  Abou  Saood  escaped  to  Khartoum, 
from  which  place,  after  spreading  every  conceivable  false 
report,  he  travelled  to  Cairo,  expressly  to  complain  *to  the 
Khedive's  Government  of  the  gross  treatment  which  he 
said  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  its  representative 
in  Central  Africa.    As  Baker  truly  says : — 

"  The  fact  of  this  renowned  slave-hunter  having  the  audacity 
to  appeal  to  the  Egyptian  authorities  for  assistance,  at  once 
exhibits  the  confidence  that  the  slave-traders  felt  in  the  moral 
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support  of  certain  official  persona^,  who  represented  public 
opinion  in  their  hatred  to  the  principal  object  of  the  expeditioD.'' 
— VoL  n.  pp.  411—12. 

With  great  energy  and  great  diplomacy  the  whole  region 
was  cleared  of  these  traders,  so  that  slave-hunting  was 
made  to  cease  south  of  Gondokoro.  The  following  is  the 
short  entry  in  Sir  Samuel's  Journal  for  31  Dec,  1872  :— 

"The  close  of  the  year  finds  xxs,  thank  Grod,  at  peace  in  thia 
country,  with  every  prospect  of  prosperity." — ^Vol.  IL  p.  460. 

Reinforcements  arriving,  the  various  stations  wero 
strengthened,  and  everything  being  put  in  perfect  order  in 
the  new  central  territory,  Sir  Samuel  started  for  Gondo- 
koro, which  place  he  reached  on  the  1st  April,  1873,  the 
very  day  on  which  his  term  of  service  expired,  according  to 
his  original  agreement  with  the  Eiiedive. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  undertaking  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  displayed  the  utmost  courage,  fortitude,  and  re- 
source. He  undertook  an  exceedingly  difficult  work,  and 
he  completed  it,  in  spite  of  the  intensest  opposition,  which 
often  threatened  completely  to  overwhelm.  His  personal 
bravery,  his  ready  tact,  his  unfailing  endurance,  were  mar- 
veUouB.  Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  think  it  a  pity 
that  these  qualities  were  not  displayed  in  another  cause. 
What  right  had  he  to  penetrate,  for  purposes  of  annexa- 
tion, lands  which  in  no  ways  belonged  to  Egypt,  and,  in 
order  .to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  to  be  the 
means,  indirectly  at  least,  of  the  destruction  of  so  many 
defenceless  negroes  ?  Such  views  may  not  be  hastily  set 
aside.  Indeed,  we  must  confess  to  considerable  sympathy 
with  them.  Every  plan  of  annexation  is  an  infringement 
npon  the  rights  of  others.  Sir  Samuel  considers  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  That,  however,  is  a  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine from  which  we  absolutely  dissent.  The  Apostolic 
teaching  is,  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Bnt  still,  if  any  end  could  justify  unlawful  means  employed 
to  reach  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  punishment  of 
villains  such  as  those  Nubian  merchants,  whose  gross  rob- 
beries and  fearful  cruelties  Sir  Samuel  so  vividly  brings 
before  us ;  the  suppression  of  the  inhuman  traffic  in  that 
living  ebony  which  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  orderly  and  protective 
government    over   populous    tribes   living    in    continual 
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anarchy,  and  exposed  to  ineesBant  attacks.  And  in  doing 
this,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  Sir  Samuel  never  wantonly  pro- 
yoked,  and  did  his  utmost  to  avoid  anything  calculated  to 
enrage.  He  was  always  ready  for  peace,  and  even  under 
greatest  provocation  eagerly  listened  to  every  proposal 
which  might  lead  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

No  doubt  Sir  Samuel  did  a  great  work.  That  careful 
observer,  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  bears  testimony  to  the  effect 
his  mission  had,  both  upon  the  subjects  of  Egypt  and  the 
negro  tribes.  All  honour  to  him.  But  though  the  slave 
trade  be  put  down  on  the  White  Nile,  Egypt  still  leaves 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  under  her  control  untouched. 
The  principal  traffic,  after  all,  is  overland  along  the  caravan 
roads  which  traverse  the  deserts  some  little  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  great  river,  and  those  which,  passing  through 
Abyssinia,  find  their  outlet  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Even  now  a 
vast  traffic  is  being  carried  on  in  Darfur,  where  all  the 
criminals  of  the  Soudan  find  a  place  of  refuge,  and  every 
Khartoum  outlaw  has  a  retreat.  In  Eordofan  also,  the 
Egyptian  Governor,  only  a  short  time  back,  allowed  2,700 
slave-dealers  to  make  their  way  to  Dar-Ferteet,  and  him- 
self became  practically  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  Khe- 
dive, however,  seems  in  earnest,  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  he  has  to  contend  against  the  full  strength  of 
public  opinion ;  for,  as  Sir  Samuel  emphatically  wrote  in 
1866,  and  repeats  in  1874—"  Egypt  is  in  fiivour  of  sla- 
very.'* He  is  seeking  to  set  right  the  fearful  effects  of  the 
misgovemment  of  the  Soudan,  of  which,  it  appears,  he 
was  quite  ignorant,  by  dividing  the  country  into  provinces, 
and  placing  over  each  a  responsible  and  independent 
official.  Ismail  Yagoob  Pacha,  the  new  governor  of  Khar- 
toum, has  set  himself  in  right  earnest  to  pat  down  the 
whole  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  which  was  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  to  remove  the  "  sudd  "  or  vegetable  obstruc- 
tions which  completely  blocked  up  the  mam  Nile,  and  to 
suppress  the  slave  traffic  upon  the  river.  Besides  which, 
the  jihedive  has  appointed  an  Englishman,  Colond  Gor- 
don, E.E.,  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker. 

The  slave  traffic,  however,  cannot  cease  until  there  come 
to  be  a  change  in  the  whole  social  life  of  Egypt.  There 
every  house  of  any  pretensions  is  full  of  slaves.  With 
attendants  over  whom  he  has  absolute  control,  and  who 
watch  his  every  movement  in  order  to  carry  out  his  bid- 
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ding,  the  Egyptian  master  grows  up  fearfully  apathetic, 
and  with  all  respect  for  his  subordinates  destroyed.  Free 
paid  labour  needs  to  be  introduced  and  self-help  taught. 
,  Then,  the  demand  being  cut  off,  the  supply  will  cease,  and  as 
'  a  X60uU  l^tinubte  trade  will  speedily  dievelopi.  When  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  Sootliudm  States  of  America,  the 
West  African  sl&ve  trade  at  once  lost  its  main  impulse, 
and  the  conseipiance  was,  as  the  returns  of  the  British 
possessions  testify,  the  extension  of  commerce.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  commerce  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  poor  degraded,  hunted  negro  tribes,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  would  try  to  make  out.  Such  a  theory  is  in  strange 
contradiction  to  the  whole  teaching  of  experience.  Mere 
commeroe  has  never  yet  achieved  a  single  conquest  over 
barbaadsm.  It  has  helped  forward  a  people  raised  by  other 
means,  and  shown  them  how  t6  develope  their  powers.  Bui 
that  is  its  utmost  achievement.  By  Christianity  alone 
ca&f  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world  be  accomplished. 
And  by  Christianity  we  do  not  mean  the  propagation  of 
forme  and  superstitions,  such  as  unfortunately  are  only  too 
frequently  taught  by  the  adherents  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Communion,  to  the  failure  of  whose  mission  at  Gondokoro 
Siff  Samuel  points,  in  order  to  substantiate  his  position ; 
but  we  mean  the  simple  preaching  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and 
obediience  to  Hie  law.  The  process  may  seem  slow,  but 
it  is  the  only  snf e  one.  That  it  can  uplift,  even  the  most 
degraded  and  debased,  its  history  shows.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Fijis,  which  islands  lately  have  occupied  so  much 
public  attention,  are  an  unmistakable  illustration  in 
point.  Commerce  can  refer  us  to  no  such  example.  Beli- 
gion  is  not  the  child  of  civilisation.  Civilisation  is  the 
child  of  religion.  Nor  can  there  be  any  hope  for  Africa, 
until,  throughout  the  entire  continent,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
shall  be  diffused. 
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Abt.  IV. — The  Church  and  the  Empires :  HisUmcal  Periods. 
By  Henbt  William  Wilbbbfobob  ;  Preceded  by  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  H.  Nbwkan,  D.D.,  of  the 
Oratory,  with  a  Portrait.    King  and  Co.    1874. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  right,  from  his  point 
of  view,  when  he  propounded  the  famous  dilemma  about 
England  drunk  and  free,  or  sober  and  enslaved ;  so,  too, 
were  the  Oblate  Fathers  who  the  other  day  at  PaUes,  in 
County  Limerick,  made  two  "  factions  "  shake  hands  before 
the  altar  and  swear,  each  man  holding  a  taper,  against 
all  kinds  of  drink  entirely.  We  should  not  object  to  two 
tapers  if  the  oath  would  thereby  be  made  more  binding. 
What  justifies  the  Bishop  is,  that  those  whom  the  Oblates 
have  made  teetotallers  to  order,  would  deny  the  worth 
of  any  other  kind  of  teetotaUsm,  nay,  hold  all  outside  their 
pale  as  such  hopeless  ''miscreants,"  that  it  is  really  no 
matter  whether  they  drink  themselves  into  the  grave  or  not. 
This  exclusiveness,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Bomauism, 
and  which  we  fear  is  also  an  inseparable  accident  of  some 
kinds  of  Protestantism,  is  something  that  disestablishment 
will  not  get  rid  of;  nay,  that  it  may  rather  strengthen.  It 
has  certainly  of  late  years  come  into  very  unpleasant 
prominence.  People  even  boast  of  their  intolerance,  and 
accuse  of  lukewarmness  and  Erastianism  any  who  venture 
to  think  that  the  final  peril  of  those  who  differ  from 
them  is  not  quite  certain.  If  you  happened  some 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  to  make  a  visit  to  Stonyhurst 
during  the  vacation,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Hodder  Valley 
would  have  delighted  you ;  so  would  the  excellent  moor- 
mutton,  and  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  brothers,  and 
yet  more,  their  free  conversation  on  all  sorts  of  topics. 
Walking  in  the  gallery,  and  looking  at  the  little  Yandyck 
— Christ  on  the  Cross — by  which  the  college  sets  such 
store,  you  would  naturally  fall  to  talking  about  Christi- 
anity as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  "  Tou  of  the  Boman 
obedience,  unless  you  are  sadly  misrepresented,  condemn 
to  endless  woe  all  who  refuse  to  enter  the  one  true  fold.'^ 
*'  But  we  are  so  sadly  misrepresiented,"  would  have  replied 
that  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  of  voices — the  voice  of 
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the  gnest-master,  while  his  eyes  tamed  appealingly  from 
yoa  to  the  face  on  which  the  great  painter  has  stamped 
the  sublimest  expression  of  haman  woe.  And  then  yon 
would  be  initiated  into  all  the  subtleties  of  vincible  and 
invincible  ignorance,  until  it  actually  seemed  as  if 
Bomanism  was  latitudinarian  to  a  fault,  and  as  if  the  poor 
Irish, — ^with  whom  perhaps  you  had  been  accustomed  to 
discuss,  and  who  always  wound  up  by  politely  assuring 
you  that  it  was  little  use  saving  money  or  keeping  them- 
selves clean  now,  inasmuch  as  all  these  things  were  but  for 
a  day,  while  they  were  safe  for  eternity,  and  you,  and  all 
who  thought  as  you  did,  must  unhappily,  but  inevitably, 
fall  into  destruction, — were  as  ignorant  of  their  Church's 
real  teaching  as  they  were  bigoted  in  their  own  opinions. 
At  Stonyhurst,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Bomanism 
would  have  seemed  the  most  tolerant,  not  to  say  expansive, 
of  creeds.  So  it  would  a  little  later,  bad  you  talked  things 
over  with  one  of  those  ermine-coped  canons  at  Tournay 
who  looked  so  imposing  at  matins.  But  now.  Dr.  Newman 
«ays,  that  '*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  is  the  grand 
question  with  all  serious  minds,  and  to  this  there  is 
but  one  answer:  Get  into  the  Ark  of  Salvation,  the 
Oracle  of  Truth,  the  Fold  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Anglican 
communion  is  no  part."  This  argument  led  Henry 
Wilberforce  to  cut  short  a  useful  life  at  East  Far- 
ieigh,  and  to  put  himself  into  the  anomalous  position  of 
a  lay  cleric,  who,  ''with  so  many  heartstrings  broken," 
as  he  says  in  a  touching  letter  to  Archbishop  Bird  Sumner, 
was  glad  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Dublin  Catholic 
Defence  Association,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Weekly 
Register,  and  other  inferior  and  precarious  work,  in  order  to 
oscape  what  his  biographer  calls  '*  dull  listless  inactivity." 
It  is  but  one  instance  more  of  the  sad  results 
which  must  follow  from  the  necessary  narrowness  of 
an  infallible  Church;  it  is  intolerance  pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusions.  Protestants  are  often  intolerant 
enough,  but  they  seldom,  at  any  rate,  categorically  con- 
demn all  outsiders  in  the  summary  way  in  which  Bome 
must  condemn  them.  She,  if  those  Stonyhurst  priests 
were  fair  exponents  of  her  earlier  views,  has  in  twenty-five 
years  gone  back  at  least  five  centuries.  For  her  "  the 
world"  is  now  what  Nero's  Bome  was  to  the  early  Christians, 
what  "  the  wicked  "  were  to  Orcagna>  when  he  drew  those 
awful  jaws  (as  of  one  whose  whole  body  would  be  far  too 
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terrible  to  look  apon)  down  which  are  honied  popes 
and  monks  as  well  as  worldlings  of  all  kinds.  Bat  the 
early  Christians  had  some  reason  for  threatening  with 
punishment  hereafter  those  whose  craelty  they  were 
powerless  to  resist  on  earth.  Their  doing  so  was,  in  some 
sort,  a  wriggle  of  the  crashed  worm.  Oreagna,  too,  and 
Dante,  and  the  men  of  their  day,  were  at  least  impartial ; 
*'  miscreants "  would  bum  no  doubt,  but  so  would  evil 
liyers,  and  in  an  age  when  nearly  all  in  Christendom 
were  of  one  creed,  their  concern  was  rather  with  morals 
than  with  doctrine.  So,  again,  those  Hindoos  who  see 
all  created  being  streaming  into  the  burning  throat  of 
Siva  the  destroyer,  are  not  only  impartial  but  really 
gentle  compared  with  some  Romanists.  With  them  the. 
nery  death  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  new  life ;  Siva,  after 
all,  is  bat  another  form  of  Vishnu.  But  the  Bomanist 
creed  is  systematised,  unmitigated  seyerity,  as  logical 
in  its  way  as  so-called  Calvinism,  and  at  least  as  incom- 
prehensible. To  many  minds  even  the  most  iron-bound 
Galyinism  has  its  strong  points;  and  they  have  argued 
that  if  we  often  bow  with  absolute  submission  in  regard 
to  this  world,  why  not  in  regard  to  the  after  world.  If 
the  Potter  has  made  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction, 
those  vessels  can  at  any  rate  acquiesce  in  their  lot ;  for 
that  lot  is  fixed  by  something  adequate  to  such  a  result. 
But  if  men's  faith  is  bound  up  in  their  coming  under 
Catholic  influence;  if  their  eternal  doom  absolutely  de- 
pends on  their  being  baptized,  and  absolved,  and  fed  by 
priestly  hands,  they  surely  have  a  right  to  complain.  The 
hyper-Calvinist's  God  is  stem  in  His  attributes,  the  hyper- 
Komanist's  is  capricious  as  well  as  stem ;  in  neither  case 
do  we  behold  the  administrator  of  a  Gospel  of  grace  offered 
to  man  on  conditions  adapted  to  the  misery  and  the  needs 
of  human  nature  as  it  is.  What  a  creed  is  that  of  Bome ! 
and  yet  we  talk  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  logical  mind  and 
wonderfully  subtle  powers ;  not  seeing  that  the  possession 
of  such  powers  by  one  so  warped  may  easily  become  a 
snare ;  not  realising  that  extremes  meet  here  as  always, 
and  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Oratory  is  but  another 
form,  an  exaggeration,  of  that  other  intolerance  in  whieh 
the  Apologia  tells  us  he  was  reared. 

What  wonder  that  Guizot  could  find  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question :  Can  we  accord  full  toleration  to 
Bomanism  ?  is  it  possible  to  deal  with  it  on  the  ''  live  and 
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let  liye"  principle  ?  The  question  is  one  of  the  hardest  that 
conies  before  the  modem  statesman  ;  and  in  the  growing 
derelopment  of  religions  thoaght  it  is  becoming  a  burning 
question.  It  has  caused  the  Falk  laws ;  it  has  just  led 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  put  forth  his  pamphlet.  The  non 
poBsumug  of  Some  is  as  impracticable  in  its  way  as  the 
tenets  of  ''  the  peculiar  people/'  and  it  has,  and  must  long 
have,  millions  at  its  back.  Wild  theorists  are  fond  of 
talking  of  "  the  religion  of  the  future ;  *'  what  can  be  the  use 
of  speculating  on  such  a  matter  when  the  fact  of  Romanism 
is  there,  and  when  that  strange  faith  enthrals  not  only  Irish 
hop-pickers,  but  men  like  Henry  Wilberforce  and  his 
biographer  ?  In  fact,  just  now,  the  prospect  for  those  who 
care  for  the  world's  true  spiritual  progress,  as  well  as  for 
their  own  individual  "salvation,"  is  not  over  cheering. 
With  America  what  it  is,  the  land  where  justice  is  bought 
and  sold,  and  where  thousands  are  the  deluded  votaries  of 
''  Spiritualism ; "  with  Germany  split  into  two  camps ; 
with  France  no  longer  ''  the  home  of  ideas,"  but  a  land  of 
stunted  growths  and  miserable  makeshifts,  where  rich  and 
poor  are  alike  content  incedere  per  ignes  auppositoa  cineri 
doloso,  each  party  waiting  till  some  slight  upheaval  seems 
to  give  it  a  chance  of  thrusting  the  other  down  into  the 
gulf ;  with  England  earing  as  much  about  the  wretchedest 
political  trifle  as  about  National  Education,  higher  or 
lower ;  the  most  sanguine  Christian  is  fain  at  times  to  wait 
as  patiently  as  he  can  for  the  dawn  of  the  Second  Advent, 
even  if  he  is  not  tempted  to  cry  with  Mr.  Carlyle — "  It  is 
the  night  of  the  world."  It  puzzles  him  that  the  English 
lower  middle  class  should  be  so  blind  as  to  let  much  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  country  pass  unchallenged  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich — eleemosynary  foundations  becoming  more 
and  more,  through  so-called  "  liberal"  reforms,  the  prize  of 
the  longest  purse.  It  puzzles  him,  when  he  takes  a  wider  view, 
that  the  world  at  large  should  not  see  how  much  wiser  it  is 
to  try  to  mend  people  now  than  lazily  to  condemn  them 
to  destruction  hereafter,  that  it  should  not  awaken  to  that 
divorce  between  faith  and  action,  so  general  through  a 
great  part  of  Christian  society,  which  makes  books  like 
Modem  Christianity  a  Practical  Heathenism  something  more 
than  a  bitter  satire,  and  should  not  s^e  that  (as  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  mass  of  nominal  Christians)  the 
sublime  creed  of  the  Gospel  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
creed  ''  whereby  a  man  can  live."   But  the  English  artisan 
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is  too  content  with  beer  and  wages,  and  the  English 
middle  classes  with  their  comforts,  and  the  world,  as 
a  whole,  steadily  declines  to  recognise  the  hollowness 
of  its  belief. 

A  book  like  this  is  like  an  intellectual  '' revival ;"  it 
brings  us  to  our  bearings,  and  forces  us  to  feel  how  very 
little  way  man  has  yet  made  in  realising  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  It  is  melancholy  reading  from  every  point 
of  view.  Sad  that  such  a  man  should  have  changed  his 
creed  at  the  cost  of  ''trials  to  which  time  brought  no 
relief ; "  sad,  too,  that  minds  far  above  the  common  should 
hold  that  the  whole  course  of  the  earth  was  specially 
ordered  by  Providence — the  empire  ofthe  Antonines  broken 
up,  and  succeeded  by  so  many  periods  of  which  humanity 
is  ashamed,  by  such  a  chaos,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Merovingian  France — in  order  that  a  personally  amiable 
Pontiflf  (who,  by  the  way,  was  markedly  attentive  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilberforce,  when  the  latter  was  at  Rome)  might 
go  wrong  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  infallibility,  and 
might  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  all  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  progress  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  be  sad  indeed  for  us  could  we  not  be  certain 
that  God  rules  all  things,  guiding  them  to  a  good  end ;  life 
would  be  little  worth  had  we  not  faith  that  (as  the  Laureate 
sings),  "through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs;" 
but  it  were  the  saddest  thing  of  all  to  be  driven  to  believe 
that  that  purpose  is  the  one  indicated  by  our  author.  How 
he  came  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  very  poor  ideal  is 
detailed  in  that  Memoir  which  is  far  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce,  youngest  son  of  William  Wilber- 
force, was,  like  tbe  rest  of  his  class,  a  hearty  Englishman 
of  Canon  Kingsley's  "hard"  race,  with  just  that  tendency, 
to  look  to  the  main  chance  which  marks  the  class*  With 
him  its  direction  in  worldly  things  was  wholly  benevolent 
and  unselfish.  His  parsonage,  while  he  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Establishment,  was  the  home  at  once  of  simple 
frugality  and  mediteval  almsgiving.  His  more  than  simple 
dress,  and  the  general  self-neglect  of  which  his  biographer 
speaks,  bespoke  self-sacrifice  carried  to  extremes.  Yet  he 
had  his  full  share  of  shrewdness,  as  he  showed  at  Walmer, 
where,  by  looking  over  the  parish-books,  he  recovered  for  the 
Church  the  old  glebe  together  with  a  house  which  had  been 
built  on  it.     It  was  in  spiritual  matters  alone  that  his 
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"hardness"  showed  itself  uncomfortably.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  he  became  selfish  in  spiritual  things ; 
anyhow,  when  the  outbreak  of  cholera  among  a  gang 
of  Irish  hop-pickers  in  his  village  had  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory,  he  began 
to  feel  that  salvation  could  alone  be  obtained  in  *'  the 
Church  universally  called  Catholic.  This  was  the  Fold 
of  Christ,  the  Ark  of  Salvation,  the  Oracle  of  Truth,  and 
the  Anglican  Communion' formed  no  part  of  it.'* 

That  is,  substantially,  all  that  we  are  told;  so  that, 
though  (as  we  said)  the  Memoir  is  deeply  interesting,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  help  us  to  solve  that  perplexing  mystery,  one  of  the 
deep  things  of  providence,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  great  in- 
tellectual power,  combined  with  great  moral  earnestness  are 
not  enough  to  preserve  their  possessor  from  falling  under 
"  strong  delusion,  that  he  should  believe  a  lie."  It  is  a 
painful  subject,  in  regard  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  accept  the  fact,  as  we  are  obliged  to  accept  many 
other  unpleasant  facts.  How  sad  it  is  those  only  know 
who  have  lost  a  friend  in  this  way ;  who  have  watched  the 
gradual  fascination  which  seemed  to  harden  the  heart 
while  it  unnerved  the  reason ;  who  have  lamented,  how 
bitterly  they  alone  know,  the  growing  estrangement  which 
sundered  hearts  hitherto  beating  as  one  on  almost  all  the 
questions  on  which  men  act  in  concert ;  hearts  that  were 
content  to  leave  some  things,  insoluble  by  man,  to  Him  to 
Whom,  as  Master  each  one  standeth  or  falleth.  This  is  what 
other  Christians  are  content  to  do;  they  can  work  together, 
because  they  are  content  to  differ  in  things  non-essential, 
and  in  things  which  can  never  be  finally  and  absolutely 
settled  by  man.  But  Borne  is  not  satisfied  with  this ; 
logically  she  exacts  complete  obedience,  an  obedience  run- 
ning into  the  minutest  details  of  life  and  conduct.  And 
this  minute  logical  obedience  is  just  what  her  new  converts 
are  of  all  men  the  most  anxious  to  give.  A  hereditary 
Bomanist  can  afford  to  smile  at  a  good  deal,  to  leave  much 
in  abeyance,  to  be  as  illogical,  as  practically  and  happily 
inconsistent,  as  Englishmen  usually  are ;  the  recent  letters 
of  Lord 'Acton,  and  Lord  Camoys,  and  the  O'Donoghue, 
and  others,  show  us  that  he  can  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  this.  But  the  pervert  feels  bound  to  prove  his  belief 
by  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every  small  precept. 
Perhaps  he  hopes  that  the  sense  of  disappointment,  which 
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he  must  often  feel  when  he  has  made  the  fatal  step,  may 
be  removed  if  he  carries  oat  to  the  fall  that  surrender 
of  reason  and  affections  which  he  is  called  on  to  make. 
Anyhow,  he  sets  his  face  like  a  flint,  and  to  all  your  fond 
reminders  of  the  good  yon  and  he-  did  and  planned  to- 
gether in  time  past,  he  answers,  "  Ah,  but  I  see  things 
differently  now."  It  is  the  same  everywhere.  In  America, 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  —  Methodist,  Quaker,- 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian — ^work  together  on  the  com- 
mittees of  ragged  schools  and  refnges;  to  save  children 
and  young  people  from  present  misery  and  certain  ruin  is 
8Uj>posed  to  be  an  undoubtedly  good  work,  a  work  the 
crying  need  of  which  silences  any  whisper  about  small  . 
differences  of  creed  or  of  Church  government.  Bomanists 
alone  stubbornly  stand  aloof— stubbornly  prefer  leaving 
their  nominal  little  ones  on  the  streets  rather  than  allow 
them  to  run  the  risk  of  contamination  from  the  occasional 
presence  of  heretic  teachers. 

But  we  need  not  go  over  to  America  for  instances  of 
such  practical  intolerance.  In  effect  every  Bomanist 
says : — "  There  is  a  residuum  which  we  cannot,  or  will 
not  look  after ;  but  we  take  good  care  (and  the  modem 
notions  of  toleration  enable  us  to  do  so)  that  you,  at  any 
rate,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stir  a  finger  in  assisting  us." 
You  may  test  the  thing  for  yourself.  You  see,  in  London 
or  Liverpool,  a  bright  little  girl,  daughter  of  some  poor 
Irish  family  living  in'a  back  court.  *'  What  a  pity,"  you 
think,  "  not  to  have  her  trained  as  a  servant ; "  and,  as 
your  good  wishes  try,  if  possible,  to  work  themselves  out 
practically,  you  at  once  propose  to  send  her  to  a  training 
establishment.  The  mother  is  delighted;  her  mother's 
instinct  sees  what  is  best  for  the  child,  and  she  is  full  of 
blessings  on  the  heart  that  had  such  kind  thought  for  a 
stranger.  But  the  father,  who  during  the  colloquy  has  come 
in  from  work,  looks  suspicious ;  perhaps  he  has  some  little 
office  at  his  chapel ;  anyhow,  he  and  the  priest  under- 
stand each  other,  so  he  respectfully  submits  that  he  must 
consult  his  reverence  before  making  up  his  mind.  His 
reverence  says  "  No !  "  but  you  will  not  take  "  No  "  for  an 
answer ;  you  call  at  the  sacristy  and  plead,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  Bome  may  relent.  As  well  expect  that  the  railway  train 
would  swerve  out  of  its  course  to  spare  the  head  of  the 

Eoor  cripple  who  has  fallen  across  the  line.    His  reverence 
stens  graciously— nay,  with  the  most  perfect  courtei^; 
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somehow  it  seems  to  you  all  the  harder  that  he  is  an 
Englishman.   Yon  explain : — it  is  not  a  proselytising  place 
to  which  yon  woold  send  the  child.  The  head  of  it,  indeed, 
is  the  sister  of  a  colonial  bishop ;  bat  children  of  all  sects 
are  admitted,  and  arrangements  might  be  made  whereby 
a  yonng  Bomanist  wonld  be  allowed  to  go  occasionaUy  to 
mass  under  certain  regulations.  ''That's  just  it/'  he  replies. 
'*  I  used  to'  think  as  yon  do ;  bnt  God  has  opened  my  eyes, 
and  now  I  see  that  these  mixed  schools  are  the  min  of 
souls. . .  No,  I've  given  much  thought  to  the  matter ;  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  can't  advise  her  parents  to  take  a  step 
which  would  imperil  the  girl's  eternal  welfare.    It  is  very 
kind  of  you."    You  stop  him  short ;  the  mention  of  your 
kindness  seems  so  horribly  out  of  place.    You  are  sorely 
tempted  to  say,  "  Very  well.    I,  as  district  visitor,  know 
Oin  Court  better  than  you  do.  If  the  girl  stays  there  she'll 
be  ruined,  and  her  blood  will  be  on  your  head."    But  you 
put  constraint  on  yourself,  and  reply :  ''  Well,  if  it  must  be 
80,  at  least  do  you  commend  her  to  some  sisterhood  of 
your  own.    A  girl  like  that,  gentle  and  engaging,  is  in  sad 
danger  in  such  a  neighbourhood."    Of  course,  he  will  do 
what  he  can ;  but  nothing  is  done  ;  and  six  months  more, 
amid  such  surroundings,  do  their  inevitable  work.    The  girl 
who  came  over  so  pure  and  hopeful  id  a  moral  and  physical 
wreck.     Some  ruffian  in  the  same  miserable  tenement  has 
ruined  her ;  before  long,  she  is  in  the  county  gaol  for  theft ; 
and  next  time  you  see  her,  selling  oranges  at  a  street  comer, 
you  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  the  same  being.    But  the 
priest  and  the  father  have  this  satisfaction — she  is  still 
sound  in  the  faith ;  she  presses  into  chapel  with  the  rest  of 
the  worshippers,  and  is,  at  least,  attentive  enough  to  her 
**  duties  "  to  keep  herself  within  the  pale  of  salvation.    In- 
deed, who  knows  but  that,  li]ce  the  East  Farleigh  hop-picker8<, 
she  may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  another  Wilberforce 
into  the  one  true  fold.4  This,  unhappily,  a  case  taken 
from  life,  is  also  a  typical  case.  It  shows  us  the  working  of 
Bomanism,  and  explaius  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  want 
of  charity  with  which  Protestants  are  sometimes  charged 
towardsltheir  ''elder  sister."    How  is  it  possible  to  "get 
on "  where  there  is  not,  and  on  "  infallible "  principles 
cannot  be,  the  least  trace  of  reciprocity  ?    Kindly  feeling 
oan  scarcely  thrive  if  it  is  all  on  one  side.    The  matter  is 
one  for  legislation.    The    community  must   not    snfiMr 
because  one  section  of  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  object  to  aU 
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training  which  is  not  wholly  managed  by  its  own  accreditee! 
teachers.  The  corollary  of  compulsory  education  is  the- 
power  to  insist  on  sending  Bomanist  boys  and  girls  to  sacb 
training  places  as  may  be  suitable  for  them,  whether  or 
not  such  places  are  exclusively  Bomanist.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  shall  always  have  a  **  residuum,"  a  dangerous, 
class ;  and  from  the  circumstances  of  immigration,  over- 
crowding, and  poverty,  not  to  speak  of  the  sad  want  in  the 
religious  education  which  they  get,  far  more  than  the  due- 
percentage  of  this  class  will  continue  to  be  Bomanist.  We 
have  no  wish  to  put  out  of  sight  the  good  side  of  Bomanist 
training;  kindness,  and  patience,  and  gentle  courtesy 
must  tell,  even  when  sadly  mingled  with  error.  But  we  do 
say  that  such  training,  at  its  best,  fails  to  give  backbone 
to  the  character ;  and  that  the  Irish  immigrant,  cut  adrift 
from  the  strong  local  sanctions,  which  at  home  held  him 
or  her  to  virtue,  drifts  into  evil  from  which  the  same 
nature,  otherwise  moulded,  would  probably  have  escaped^ 
England  never  can  be  as  Prussia  is ;  but  still  the  police 
courts  of  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  London,  prove  a 
state  of  things  which  would  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  except 
among  a  people  who  have  pushed  non-interference  to  the 
limits  of  absurdity. 

As  we  said,  Dr.  Newman  does  not  vouchsafe  any  expla- 
nation of  the  mental  process  by  which  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilber- 
force  was  drawn  to  Bome.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
thought  that  every  earnest  man  who  does  not  forcibly  hold 
back  must  be  guided  in  the  same  direction.  To  give- 
reasons,  to  argue  publicly,  are  not  now  the  tactics  of 
Bome.  For  her  the  age  of  controversy  is  past ;  she  stands 
apart,  and  prefers  pointing  to  one  and  another  of  the 
**  great  minds  "  who  have  "  found  rest "  in  her  communion,, 
while  her  gesture  implies  something  almost  like  a  taunt  - 
''  they  came  and  inquired,  and  did  not  go  back ;  and  what 
satisfied  them  is  not  likely  to  disappoint  you."  Nor  can 
we  pretend  to  enter  fully  into  the  various  reasons  which 
lead  to  perversions.  There  are  those  who  have  almost 
certainly  been  influenced  by  love  of  power ; — ^they  were 
unappreciated,  as  they  thought,  in  their  own  commu- 
nion. There  are  some  who  have  given  way  through 
sheer  weakness  of  mind  and  inability  to  withstand  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  shrewd  and  able  tacticians^ 
eager  to  secure  desirable  converts.  Others,  again,  are  led 
over  by  an  undue  fondness  for  the  externals  of  worship,  a 
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fondness  for  which  the  bare  unsightly  bnildings  and  the 
cold  meagreness  in  all  accompaniments  which  have  too 
often  gone  along  with  Protestant  truth  have  certainly  not 
made  allowance  enough.  It  is  well  that  at  last  all  Pro- 
testant communions  have  awaked  to  the  truth  that  man 
engaged  in  worship  is  still  man,  and  that  as  such  he  needs 
provision  for  other  faculties  besides  the  intellectual  and 
the  inwardly  emotional.  When  the  New  York  Bomanisi 
priest  was  asked  to  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  congregation — **  it  is  the  blessing  of  God  on 
good  music/'  he  replied ;  and,  happily,  we  have  also  come 
to  see  that  good  music,  good  architecture,  good  externals, 
in  fact,  are  not  to  be  despised ;  nay,  that  under  due  subjec- 
tion to  all  important  conditions,  they  may  be  most  valuable. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  proverbial  dulness  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  unimproved  Establishment  worship,  which,  while 
wholly  lacking  the  emotional  element,  lacked  also  that 
appeal  to  the  senses  which  is  made  in  the  gorgeous  ritual 
of  Home,  accounts  for  some  at  least  of  the  perversions. 
Then  there  is  the  longing  for  rest,  which  is  for  one  class  of 
minds  a  veritable  soul's  hunger.  To  them  the  insoluble 
questions, ''  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth,"  present  them- 
selves, not  now  and  then  but  always,  with  the  same  dis- 
tracting power  with  which  they  come  at  times  to  most  of 
those  who  think  at  all.  But  on  them  such  questions  force 
themselves  for  answer.  Their  peculiar  mental  constitution 
prevents  them  from  putting  aside  what  man  can  never 
hope  to  unravel.  Instead  of  saying,  as  most  of  us  do,  "  I 
cannot  understand,  but  I  can  trust  God  for  it,  even  as 
I  can  for  the  origin  of  evil  and  for  all  such  like  mysteries,'' 
their  cry  is  for  certainty :  "  Give  us  certainty,  or  we  die.'* 
And  this  Bome,  after  her  own  fashion,  gives,  whatever  else 
she  takes  away. 

There  is  another  form  of  certainty — the  certainty  that 
Lucretius  had,  that  whatever  the  Divine  may  be  (if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  Divine),  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
human  thought,  is  wholly  cut  off  from  human  sympathy; 
nee  bene  promeritis  capitur  nee  tangitur  ird.  And  for 
some  minds  that  is  the  most  captivating  form  which 
certainty  can  assume ;  they  seem  to  revel  in  the  idea  that 
we  tire  here  alone  and  helpless,  and  that  nothing  is  so  sure 
as  the  "fact"  of  our  being  thus  helpless.  But  not  all 
minds  that  crave  for  certainty  are  of  this  strange  calibre. 
The  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  shows  the  working  of  this  strong 
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desire  in  one,  in  whose  brother  we  see  the  sama  desiie 
working  in  a  very  different  direction. 

Connected,  too,  with  this  crarring  for  another  certainty 
than  that  which  6od  has  provided  in  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  nnto  Him,  in  the  asaoranoe  which  lays  hold  of 
that  which  is  within  the  veil,  and  grasps  it  more  firmly 
than  any  one  can  grasp  mere  dogma  or  bare  intelleettud 
reasoning,  is  the  way  m  which  some  are  moved  by  the 
current  views  of  Biblical  criticism.  They  have  built  on  the 
letter  of  the  book,  apart  from  that  Spirit  which  beaieth 
witness  to  onr  spirits  so  that  we  who  believe  have  the 
witness  within  ns;  and  when  their  baseless  faith  is  nnder- 
mined  they  haVe  no  support  within  themselves,  and,  in 
their  dread  of  what  is  coming,  fall  back  on  the  autho- 
rity of  **  the  Church."  Hence  (though  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  on  it)  the  value  of  spiritual  religion ;  he 
who  has  a  true  and  practical  faith  in  Christ  will  not 
be  moved  because  a  text  here  and  a  text  there  are  cavilled 
at  with  more  or  less  reason ;  he  knows  in  whom  he  has 
believed,  and  he  comes  to  the  Bible,  partly,  indeed,  for  in- 
tellectual certainty,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  something 
in  addition  to  that,  and  of  very  much  greater  importance. 
And  such  a  man  is  safe  from  any  fear  of  perversion 
to  Bomanism.  But  perhaps  the  largest  class  of  per- 
verts are  those  who  begin  with  exaggerated  notions  of 
Apostolical  Succession,  and  such  ideas  as  are  fostered  by 
some  ways  of  interpreting  the  baptismal. service  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  all  this  there  are  pretensions  which 
may  easily  be  made  to  seem  to  need  infallibility:  and  when 
the  urgency  of  such  pretensions  is  skilfully  presented  to 
minds  which  have  never  been  accustomed  to  reason  on 
the  subject,  no  wonder  it  should  sometimes  become  over- 
powering. They  have  accepted  certain  doctrines  without 
question,  and  in  a  certain  sense;  and,  when  they  are 
brought  to  face  the  matter,  they  find  thai  such  doctrines, 
so  accepted,  must  carry  them  further  than  they  fancied. 
Anglicanism,  of  course,  claims  to  offer  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma ;  but  most  people  think  that  it  only  does  so  at 
the  cost  of  consistency.  However,  it  is  futile  to  draw  out 
a  list  of  causes  for  what  is  in  almost  every  single  case  the 
result,  not  of  one,  but  oi  a  complicity  of  causes.  There  is 
the  deplorable  fact,  and  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  it. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  trust  that  greater  light  as  to  the 
political  tendency  of  Bomanism  will  make  men  more  eha^ 
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of  admitting  its  spiritual  pretensions;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  sacb  manifestoes  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  are  valaable. 
They  tell  as,  not  what  rival  theologians  assert,  bat  what 
broad-minded  statesmen — men  eminently  of  '^Catholic 
principles  " — haye  been  anwiUingly  obliged  to  admit. 

So  much  for  the  thoughts  suggested  by  Dr.  Newman's 
Memoir  of  the  youngest  of  the  Wilberforce  family — not  the 
'only  one  of  them  (we  believe)  who  sought  peace  ''  in  the  one 
fold."  A  very  different  man  he  must  have  been  from  his 
brother  the  Anglican  bishop,  and,  in  some  things,  we  should 
fancy,  a  more  sterling  and  lovable  man.  Some  might 
plausibly  argue  that  the  eagerness  with  which  he  threw  up 
work,  friends,  all,  is  but  another  form  of  that  spirit  which 
seeks  in  some  form  of  self-satisfaction  the  mainspring  of  all 
its  many-sided  activity.    But  to  this  we  should  not  consent. 

Now  for  a  very  brief  glance  at  the  essays  (chiefly  from 
the  Dublin  Review)  which  make  up  the  volume.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  show  that  every  empire  which  has  opposed 
itself  to  the  Boman  Church  has  been  broken  in  pieces 
in  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Wilberforce  analyses, 
with  much  laudation,  Mr.  T.  W.  Allies'  book  on  ''The 
Formation  of  Christendom  "-r-based,  strangely  enough,  in 
great  part  on  the  Christenthum  und  die  Kircke  of  that  Dr. 
Bollinger  who  has  since  got  on  such  a  different  groove 
from  that  on  which  his  translator  and  adapter  ran.  The 
Count  of  Champigny's  books  on  the  Church  and  the  Boman 
Empire  are  then  reviewed  in  two  essays ;  and  thus  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  imperial  Borne  is  set  forth 
according  to  Bomish  ideas. 

That  is  one  triumph ;  the  next  is  in  quite  an  unexpected 
quarter.  It  is  not  the  crushing  out  of  Hussism,  or  the 
Cadmean  victory  of  the  thirty-years'  war,  with  all  its  bloody 
episodes,  but  the  fiasco  of  GaUicanism,  which  Dr.  Newman 
chooses  as  the  next  triumph.  Never  was  '*  No  surrender" 
more  emphatically  pronounced,  than  in  making  such  a. 
choice.  >  We  have,  in  our  ignorance,  been  accustomed  to  look 
on  GaUicanism  as  the  redeeming  feature  in  the  French  Bo- 
manist  Church,  to  hail  it  as  an  effort  after  freedom,  an 
evidence  of  hearty  determination  to  withstand  at  least  one 
form  of  spiritual  thraldom.  Nay,  we  have  sometimes 
regretted  that  the  overtures  between  the  French  and 
English  Churches  should  have  led  to  nothing.  Good 
might  have  come  to  France,  we  fancied,  from  the  resulting 
enlightenment — good  which  might  possibly  have  given  the 
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Reyolotion  an  altogether  milder  form ;  while  in  England 
the  infusion  of  a  little  Gallic  fervour  and  piety — of  the 
spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame  Guyon — might 
have  anticipated  by  many  years  that  revival  which  in 
God's  Providence  was  destined  to  await  the  coming  of 
John  Wesley. 

M.  G^rin  and  his  reviewer,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  con- 
trary, hold  Gallicanism  to  have  been  merely  an  expression  of 
the  imperious  will  of  Louis  XIV. — an  attempt  to  add  CeglUe 
c*est  moi  to  tliat  other  dictum,  V^tat  c'est  moi,  of  which  his 
whole  system  of  government  proved  the  truth.  This  is  such 
an  audacious  way  of  reading  history,  that  the  ignoratioelenchi, 
which  in  the  earlier  essays  assumes  that  the  Papal  Church 
and  the  Church  of  God  are  convertible  terms,  that  the 
one  covers  just  the  same  ground  as  the  other,  seems  quite 
matter  of  course  for  one  who  can  so  write  of  the  Gallicanism 
of  1682.  M.  Gerin's  book,  published  towards  the  close  of  the 
Second  Empire,  was  not  without  an  object.  Napoleon  III. 
was  to  be  taught  that  it  is  in  vain,  even  for  princes  .so 
favourably  circumstanced  as  the  Graud  Monarque,  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  or 
not  this  teaching  had  its  effect  in  hurrying  on  the  war  of 
1870  we  cannot  tell ;  those  who  are  best  informed  believe 
that  not  dynastic  considerations  alone,  but  pressure  from 
the  Ultramontane  party,  led  the  Emperor  into  that 
disastrous  struggle. 

The  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  Count  d'Hansson- 
ville's  Napoleon  1^  et  la  Sainte  SiSge,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee.  Nothing  can  be  keener 
than  the  Count's  satire,  nothing  more  damaging  than  his 
statement  of  facts.  The  Napoleon  family  must  have 
writhed  under  the  exposure  of  details  which  its  founder 
had  always  carefully  suppressed.  The  book  must  have 
materially  helped  Lanfrey  and  his  fellows  in  destroying 
the  Napoleonic  legend.  A  dispassionate  spectator,  a  native 
of  another  planet  for  instance,  would  say  that  the  Pope 
was  very  trying,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  very  mean  and 
tricky.  The  struggle  between  them  would  be  amusing  but 
for  the  issues  involved  in  it.  We  can  fancy  a  larger- 
minded  Pontiff  taking  up  a  better  position,  and  winning 
his  way  without  losing  his  dignity.  How  that  dignity  was 
served  by  a  good  deal  of  Pope  Pius's  conduct — by  his 
breaking,  for  instance,  the  annulns  piscatoris  before  sur- 
rendering it  to  the  Emperor,  t^e  fail  to  perceive.    The  only 
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person  who  comes  well  out  of  the  hnsiness  is  the  upright- 
minded  Abbe  Emery.  As  we  said,  the  issues  involved 
were  most  important ;  and  the  conduct  at  that  crisis  of  all 
whom  the  Pope  could  influence  is  in  itself  a  justification 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  about  divided  allegiance ;  it  is 
an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that  the  Pontiff,  with  whom 
Napoleon  I.  had  to  deal,  stood  only  on  his  spiritual 
rights. 

Of  Mr.  Wilberforce*s  own  part  in  these  essays,  we  need 
not  say  much ;  they  were  ''  reviews,"  and  it  is  best  for  a 
reviewer  to  put  himself  out  of  sight,  to  be  content  to  tell 
US  succinctly  what  his  author  says,  unless  he  has  some- 
thing very  well  worth  hearing  of  his  own.  With  Macaulay, 
indeed,  and  Carlyle,  the  title  of  a  book  is  sometimes  but  a 
peg,  on  which  haugs  a  masterly  piece  of  historical  philo- 
sophy, a  brilliant  invective,  or  a  soul-stirring  picture  of 
social  wrongs.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  not  a  Macaulay 
nor  a  Carlyle ;  and  he  is  mostly  content  to  give  us  a  sum- 
mary rather  than  a  criticism.  He  takes  care  as  he  goes 
on  to  show  us  that  he  is  at  one  with  his  authors ;  and 
he  shows,  too  (as  when  he  quotes  the  Saturday  Review, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Count  of  Champiguy  is  a  learned 
and  picturesque  writer,  though  credulous  and  over  judicial), 
that  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  opinion  of  the  men 
of  this  world. 

With  very  much  in  the  essays  about  heathen  Bome  and 
early  Christianity  we  thoroughly  agree ;  just  as  we  are  free  to 
confess  the  great  benefits  which  were  conferred  on  mankind 
by  the  Papal  Church  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  in  His  Provi- 
dence who  works  His  wise  purposes  through  and  by  means 
of  His  own  agents.  It  is  quite  true,  for  instance,  *'  that  no 
man  can  understand  the  first  three  centuries  whose  eyes 
are  not  opened  by  the  gift  of  faith."  No  one  can  imagine  a 
more  marvellous  change  than  that  the  society  of  whose  views 
Csesar  (in  the  unbeliever's  plea  which  Sallust  makes  him  put 
forth  for  lenity  to  Catiline's  associates)  was  the  exponent 
should,  within  three  centuries  of  that  time,  have  become  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  Christianity,  that  the  "  estab- 
lishment" of  the  new  religion  was  a  political  necessity. 
Truly,  it  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  proves  itself  by  its 
existence.  That,  being  what  it  is,  it  made  its  way  as  it  did, 
must  certify  its  origin  to  every  candid  mind.  The  author 
of  Supernatural  Religion  may  quibble  as  to  whether  Justin 
Martyr  used  our  Gospels  or  others  like  them,  because  he 
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often  qnotes  the  sense  and  not  the  actual  words ;  he  msy 
speak  slightingly  of  miracles,  because  ''  the  Jewish  mind 
looked  on  miracles  as  a  regular  accompaniment  of  daily 
life."  But  the  fact  is  there;  Justin  died  for  his  faith 
despite  the  yerbal  inaccuracy  of  his  quotations,  and  the 
faith  of  Christ  soon  sent  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  heart 
of  humanity,  while  all  the  Jewish  miracle-mongers,  with 
their  strange  creeds  and  their  cunning  fables,  their  Cab- 
bala, their  Gnostic  dreams,  withered  away  and  left  no 
trace.  Christianity  began  so  humbly,  and  under  sneh  dis- 
advantages (humanly  speaking),  that  ''it  would  have 
seemed**  (in  the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  Farrar,  Witnesi  of 
History  to  Christ)  "the  very  fanaticism  of  credulity  to 
prophesy  for  it  such  a  future  as  it  attained  to."  What 
Mr.  Wiiberforce's  authors  (especially  Count  Champigny) 
aim  at  is  showing  how  Christianity  grew  during  the  fiiist 
ages  of  the  Church.  And  this,  since  we  have  little  or  no 
notice  of  it  in  the  heathen  writers,  resolves  itself  into  an 
endeavour  to  depict  the  state  of  society  in  the  then  Roman 
world,  combined  with  a  summary  of  what  the  Christian 
writers  have  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  in  very«modem 
times  that  the  people  and  their  ways  have  begun  to  be  inte- 
resting to  the  historian ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  some  truth 
in  Mr.  Wiiberforce's  remark,  that  "  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
tells  us  more  than  any  heathen  writer  of  the  social  work- 
ing of  Roman  society."  He  seems  to  forget  the  satirists ; 
for,  though  we  may  put  Juvenal  aside  as  the  Yeniilot 
of  his  day — the  man  whose  imagination  ran  riot  in 
evil— and  though  Martial  is  the  poet  of  a  class,  we 
cannot  read'  Horace  without  learning  a  great  deal 
about  the  ways  of  Romans  of  all  ranks.  Still,  no  one 
would  go  to  Livy  for  a  picture  of  manners ;  his  ''  pic- 
turesqueness"  never  leads  him  to  forget  **  the  dignity 
of  history."  Suetonius,  that  Greville  of  tiie  firrt 
emperors,  never  even  mentions  Christianity ;  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  do  so  any  more  than  we  expect  Horace  Wal- 
pole  to  estimate  the  value  of  Methodism  as  a  spiritual 
force,  or  to  draw  an  elaborate  comparison  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield.  Except  .the  very  brief  notice  in  Tacitus, 
the  few  lines  in  Juvenal,  and  the  well-known  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny, "  the  classics  "  give  us  no  help  at  all.  Cresdt 
occuUo  velut  arbor  nevo  may  well  be  applied  to  the  growth 
of  that  tree  which  sprang  from  the  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
Hallam  notices  the  common  failing  of  historians,  who 
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make  so  much  of  an  obseare  royal  marriage,  and  are  .wholly 
silent  abont  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  e.g.  aboat 
the  introdnction  of  standing  armies ;  and  certainly  Chris- 
tianity eame  in  silently  as  far  as  the  Boman  historians  are 
concerned.  There  was  nothing  grand  to  tell :  "  Non  eloquu 
mur  magna  $ed  vimmua,*'  was  truly  said  by  an  apologist 
(Minacins  Felix)  of  what  began  to  be  contemptnoasly  called 
a  tertium  genus  (a  set  of  nondescripts),  when  it  coold  no 
longer  be  oonfonnded  with  the  Jewish  sects. 

Of  other  writers  on  the  sabject  Mr.  Wilberforce  much 
prefers  Gibbon  to  Merivale.  Gibbon's  book  (he  says)  may 
almost  be  called  ecclesiastical;  it  never  ignores  Christi- 
anity, "  for  the  writer's  hatred  made  him  feel  Chrislianity 
as  some  peopfe  feel  a  cat  in  the  room."  Meriyale  he 
accuses  of  keeping  Oiristianity  out  of  sight — of  **  reserving 
his  religion  for  Sundays."  Of  Dr.  Farrar's  book  he  takes 
no  notice,  thoagh  there  are  passages  in  it  as  eloquent  as 
any  which  he  quotes  from  Champigny.  The  Count  labours 
to  set  forth  the  wonderful  completeness  of  Boman  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  harmonious  dovetailing  together  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  then  to  show  how  it 
all  fell  as  by  the  touch  of  enchantment.  His  pictures  of 
how  the  Romans  lived  are  no  donbt  too  highly  coloured, 
but  they  have  not  the  lubricity  which  mars  a  good  deal  of 
Benan's  last  work  (St.  Paul*-e  g.  the  Dirce  passages  and 
others  referring  to  Nero's  persecution).  For  him,  of 
course,  Antichrist  (who  for  Benan  is  Nero)  is  imperial 
Bome ;  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  Bome  fell  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy — ^to  pave  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  temporal  power.  The  fearful  persecu- 
tions carried  on  by  some,  and  the  persistent  hostility 
shown  by  all  the  emperors  up  to  Ccmstantine,  are  indeed 
brought  in  to  account  for  the  visitation  which  befell  the 
imperial  city ;  but  as  that  visitation  came  long  after  the 
empire  had  become  Christian,  these  can  only  be  meant  as 
adcutional  reasons;  for  those  who  read  history  through 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  glass,  the  reason  which  we  have  assigned 
above  must  seem  quite  adequate  to  overthrow  the  world's 
empire.  It  certainly  was  a  complete  overthrow.  ''For 
many  weeks,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "the  very  ruins  of 
Bome  were  deserted.  He  who  now  visits  her,  instead  of 
singiug  with  the  godless  poet :  alas,  the  lofty  city !  and 
alas,  the  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  should  rather  recall 
those  words  in  the  Apocalypse :  Bejoice  over  her,  0  heaven, 
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for  in  Borne,  vben  ebe  fell,  the  crimes  as  well  as  the  ciTi- 
lisation  of  a  thoasand  years  were  accumulated."  Bat 
then  for  nearly  600  of  these  thousand  years  Christianity 
had  been  at  work  in  Borne,  and  for  nearly  half  that  time 
it  had  been  the  established  religion  under  those  Popes  from 
whom  Pius  IX.  traces  his  descent.  It  seems  rather  hard, 
therefore,  to  say  that ''  the  empire  was  removed  not  to  give 
place  to  desolation,  but  to  the  throne  on  which  Christ 
should  visibly  sit  in  the  person  of  His  Vicar."  The  Vicar 
was  there  before  ;  all  that  removal  of  the  empire  did  for  him 
was  to  lead  to  his  establishment  as  a  temporal  prince. 

The  fact  is  that  considerable  exaggeration  prevails  both  as 
to  the  morals  of  imperial  Bome  and  as  to  the  effects  of 
Christianity  in  breaking  up  the  empire.  On  the  first  point 
it  is  certain  that  the  debauchery  of  the  capital  produced 
no  more  effect  on  the  empire  at  large  than  the  orgies 
of  the  Second  Empire  did  on  the  peasants  of  Brittany  or 
Lorraine ;  nor  must  we  trust  the  picture  drawn  by  Juvenal 
and  ApuleiuB  any  more  than  we  should  accept  Paul  F^val 
as  a  correct  delineator  of  French  society.  As  to  the 
second  point,  Christianity  was  one  of  many  solvents ;  some 
few  Christians  were  at  times  not  unfairly  accused  of  bad 
citizenship ;  moreover,  by  smoothing  away  the  differences 
between  Boman  and  barbarian,  they  made  the  final  con- 
quest easier ;  it  seemed  far  less  terrible  that  Bome  should 
succumb  to  a  Christian  Goth  than  to  a  heathen  Hun,  and 
this  feeling  no  doubt  blunted  the  edge  of  resistance.  But 
Bome  fell,  not  only  because  the  empire  was  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  because  it  was  the  most  wasteful  system 
of  government  that  ever  existed.  It  is  useless  to  boast  (as 
Mr.  Allies  does)  of  the  smallness  of  the  Boman  armies, 
while  her  centralisation  sucked  the  life  out  of  all  her 
provinces,  and  gradually  reduced  them  to  the  state  to  which 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  small  farmers  had  re- 
duced Italy.  Latifundia,  resulting  from  the  vastitatem  ItaluB 
brought  about  by  the  Punic  and  other  wars,  ruined  the 
empire ;  and  when  it  fell,  Christianity  was  there,  by  God's 
providence,  to  give  life  to  what  succeeded  it.  Thoughtful 
men  felt  what  was  coming,  though  they  did  not  see  how 
to  apply  a  remedy,  and  the  feeling  accounts  for  the  gloomy 
view  which  every  writer,  from  Cicero  to  Tacitus,  takes  of  the 
world's  progres.  The  Boman  world  was  neither  so 
morally  bad  nor  so  politically  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends  would  have  us  believe.    They  are  brilliant  advo- 
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<;at6S9  and  what  we  want  is  calm  statements  of  facts.  It  is 
a  fact  that  when  Gaul  was  left  to  itself,  a.d.  68,  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation  met  at  Treves,  and  agreed  to  remain  under 
the  Boman  rule ;  but  this  does  not  provd  the  perfection  of 
that  rule,  it  rather  proves  the  faitn  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
vitality  of  that  empire  which  had  several  times  taught 
them  that  it  had  a  long  arm  and  a  heavy  hand.  M.  de 
Ghampigny's  contrast  befween  Cicero  and  St.  Augustine 
(he  chooses  them  because  each  has  told  us  so  much  of  his 
own  character)  is  clear,  but  it  is  certainly  unfair. 

Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  which  we  eschew  as  matter 
of  course :  "The  Protestant  falling  away,  whereby  the  super- 
natural is  displaced,  is  just  now  restoring  the  character- 
istics of  heathenism,"  is  a  passage  of  this  kind.  So  is  the 
following :  "  The  salt  by  which  Christianity  acts  on  the 
world  is  martyrdom  and  holy  virginity,  which  last  (says 
ChrysostomX  the  Jews  hate,  but  the  Greeks  marvel  at." 
There  are,  too,  occasional  specimens  of  what  we  may  call 
Roman  reasoning ;  e.g.  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  speak- 
ing of  the  Virgin  Mary's  robe  at  Chartres  and  of  St. 
Ursula  and  her  1,100  virgins,  and  some  reviewer, 
naturally  enough,  understands  him  to  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  robe  is  really  her  robe,  and  that  the  virgins  had  a 
substantial  existence,  and  have  left  their  bones  in  Cologne 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  "  No  such  thing,"  says 
Mr.  Wilberforce;  "his  Eminence  never  meant  to  prove 
this  as  one  would  prove  a  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  He 
only  undertook  to  show  that  the  common  objections 
against  the  relics  are  of  no  force.  He  and  the  reviewer 
are  like  knights  who  looked  at  opposite  sides  of  the  gold 
and  silver  shields  in  the  way  in  which  they  approach  the 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years." 

But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  far  less  of  this  kind  of 
writing  than  we  might  expect.  There  are  even  conces- 
sions — as  where  we  are  told  (p.  40)  that  "in  France  and 
elsewhere  certain  degraded  castes,  despite  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  Church,  left  proscribed  remnants  till  the 
time  of  the  Bevoiution;"  we  fear  the  poor  cagoU  were 
indeed  proscribed,  though,  if  they  were  the  descendants 
of  Albigeois,  we  certainly  demur  to  their  having  been 
originally  ixiferior  to  those  who  degraded  them.  There  are 
many  shrewd  observations.  It  is  quite  true,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  far  less  liberty  of  locomotion  and  of  many 
other  kinds  of  action  to  a  modem  European,  trammelled 
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with  passports,  &o.,  than  to  a  eitiam  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
It  is  also  trae  that  the  Boman  system  was  based  ob  slavery, 
and  thai  one  great  glory  of  Christianity  is  tibat  its  spirit 
is  OTerywhere  the  death  of  slayery.  We  eannot,  however, 
convert  the  proposition  and  assert  (as  Mr.  Wiiberfi»ee 
does)  that  no  land  is  free  from  slavery  which  has  never 
been  Christian,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  spvead  of 
Nestorianism  into  China,  and  the  tsast  that  the  insig- 
nifioant  sect  of  St.  Thomas's  Christians  was  discovered 
in  India,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  non-eiistesice  of 
slavery  in  those  coontnes. 

Another  shrewd  remark  is,  that  Gfaristtanity  is  in 
one  sense  anti-national;  it  tends  to  draw  nations  together, 
while  patriotism  often  sonders  them.  Oar  national  idol, 
we  are  t<dd,  is  the  will  of  the  nation  (as  that  of  our  neigh- 
boors  is  the  g}ory  of  France) ;  and  it  is  the  stubbornness 
of  this  national  will  which  has  so  long  kept  ns  as  a  nation 
out  of ''the  one  fold.'' 

Now  and  then,  by  the  way,  our  author  is  haunted  by  a 
suspicion  that  things  in  the  Middle  Ages  werenoi  altogether 
so  well  as  they  ought  to  have  been  under  the  almost  undis* 
puted  sway  of  the  one  true  Church.  For  instance,  he  thus 
explains  the  backwardness  of  Christian  countries  in  the 
arts  of  peace : — '*  We  must  consider  that  their  public  men 
had  almost  every  year  to  head  armies  and  engage  in  wars, 
while  those  in  heathen  lands  were  sometimes  free  from 
this  necessity.  What  (he  adds)  could  be  expected  from 
our  legislators  now-a-days  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir 
Boundell  Fabner  had  to  take  the  field  almost  yearly,  as 
medisBval  statesmen  had?"  What  a  confession!  We 
"  modem  heathens"  have  at  least  got  rid  of  this  necessity. 

But  we  have  said  enough  about  a  book  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  because  Mr.  Wilberforce  wrote  it.  His  brother, 
the  bishop,  was  certainly  rather  a  man  of  action  than  of 
literary  power.  What  capacity  for  action  our  author 
might  have  had  his  perversion  prevented  him  'from  dis* 
playing.  His  death  last  year  was  little  noticed,  for  he  had 
passed  out  of  sight  more  completely  than  might  have  been 
expected.  We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Newman  had  told,  or 
had  allowed  him  to  tell,  something  about  the  mental  pro* 
cess  which  led  him  over  to  Borne.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
say  again,  that  the  perversion  of  such  men  is  a  mystery. 
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To  Greece  alone  was  it  given  that  her  first  poet  should  be 
her  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  From  the 
brain  of  Homer  Greek  poetry  leaped  into  life  at  one  bound, 
fall-featured,  perfect  in  form,  and  mature  in  strength,  even 
as  Athene  is  fabled  to  have  leaped  from  the  teeming  brain  of 
Jupiter  into  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  being.  The 
poetry  of  other  nations  was  bom  after  many  throes  and 
many  abortions,  and  their  noontide  splendours  were  the 
slow  and  struggling  growth  of  dim  and  repeated  dawnings. 
But  the  sun  of  Homer,  as  it  has  had  no  setting,  so  it  has 
had  no  dawning.   It  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  full  blaze 
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of  its  meridian  splendour  when  it  rose  to  fill  the  poetic 
firmament  with  its  glory,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  with 
astonishment  and  admiration ;  and  so  vivid  are  its  beams, 
and  so  strong  its  power  of  attraction  even  now,  when  the 
shadows  of  thirty  centuries  have  diminished  nothing  of  its 
original  brightness,  that  we  come  to  look  upon  Homer,  as 
we  look  upon  our  Bible  (to  compare  the  "  lesser  light  **  with 
the  ''  greater  light "),  as  an  inspiration  created  for  all  ages 
and  for  all  generations  of  men ;  which  time  touches  only  to 
quicken  with  new  life,  and  man  has  criticised  only  to 
endorse  its  transcendent  excellences  and  echo  the  pro- 
clamation of  its  early  fame. 

There  is  something  unspeakably   marvellous    in  the 
enduring  fame  of  Homer.    Three  thousand  years  have 
slipped  away  since  ''the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky 
isle  "  sang  the  song  of  the  Iliad,  and  its  reputation,  so  far 
from  declining,  is  on  the  increase.     Successive  races  have 
been  employed  in  celebrating  the  singer's  glory,  and  gene- 
ration after  generation  of  civilised  humanity  has  paid  him 
the  homage  due  to  the  sovereign  prince  of  singers.    Epic 
poets  have  acknowledged  his  supremacy  by  imitating  his 
machinery,  by  adopting  his  characters,  by  copying  his 
similes,  by  seeking  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  muse.     Critics 
have  founded  the  laws  of  epic  poetry  on  the  characteristic 
and  constituent  principles  of  the  Iliad;  the  painter's  pencil, 
and  the  statuary's  chisel,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  have  sought  to  body  forth  to  the  eye  his  yet  breathing 
conceptions.    There  is    one   poet,  and   one   poet    only, 
throned  by  the  side  of  Homer  on  the  sublimest  height  of 
Parnassus — and  that  poet  is  Shakespeare.    These  two 
poets  have  the  highest  gifts  in  common.    To  none  other 
has  it  been  given  amongst  the  innumerable  sons  of  men  to 
draw  characters  by  the  strength  of  their  own  individual 
hands  in  lines  of  such  clearness  and  vigour  as  to  become 
for  ever  the  inheritance  and  the  glory  of  civilised  mankind. 
To  none  other  has  it  been  given  to  touch  the  universal 
heart  of  man  with  those  sympathies  of  a  kindred  nature 
which  appeal  to  all  with  a  force  and  an  interest  that  never 
grows  old.    From  all  other  poets  are  they  distinguished  in 
that  their  genius  is  as  universal  as  our  race,  as  individual 
as  ourselves,  instinct  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
and  not  with  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  particular  races, 
or  religions,  or  climes,  but  *'  wide  and  genial  as  the  casing 
air."    Above  all  other  poets  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are 
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gifted  with  the  highest  gifts  of  invention;  they  have  traversed 
a  wider  range  of  character,  they  have  gone  deeper  down  into 
the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  have  sung  as  none 
others  have  sung  of  its  terrors  and  its  tendernesses,  of  the 
joy  of  sorrow,  of  what  is  manliest  in  manhood,  of  what 
is  most  womanly  in  womanhood,  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  conscience,  of  the  sweetness  and  sanctity  of  love 
and  its  potent  spell  on  the  haughtiest  heart,  as  a  passion 
or  a  sentiment.*  Of  all  dramatic  poets  Shakespeare  is  in- 
comparably the  most  epic ;  and  of  all  epic  poets  Homer  is 
the  most  dramatic,  and  as  the  dramatist  and  the  epic  poet 
each  seeks,  after  his  own  fashion,  "  by  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,"  to  see  Nature  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to 
present  it  so  idealised  to  the  eyes  of  others,  so  in  Homer  and 
in  Shakespeare,  as  nowhere  else  in  poetry,  we  find  every 

*  A  cmreful  compurison  of  Shakespeare's  forms  of  thought,  his  similes,  and 
his  language,  with  those  of  Homer,  will  supply  the  critic^  reader  with  many 
■inking  resemhlances  hitherto  unnoticed.     With  Homer's  fondness  of  repre- 
senting the  jioy  o/aorrow—M  when  Achilles  {Iliad  xxiv.  799)  cries — 
«  Come  near,  stand  hy  me,  let  us  hut  this  once 
Embrace,  and  tcJce  our  Jill  of  heavy  woe  " — 
we  may  compare  Constance's  cry  of  consolation  in  King  John — 

"  Then  have  I  reason  to  he  fond  of  grief," 
In  Achilles'  thought  of  his  father  softening  his  heart  towards  old  Priam, 
pleading  for  his  son,  we  are  ^reminded  of  Lady  Macbeth's  heart  softened  into 
the  same  mood,  and  by  the  same  touch  of  filial  affection — 

*'  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it." 

Paris,  made  a  coward  by  his  conscience,  and  starting  back,  **  as  a  man  that 
sees  a  serpent  in  his  path,"  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus,  is  the  very  type  of  Mac- 
beth as  he  quails  and  trembles  with  a  guilty  conscience  before  Macduff — **  Of 
all  men  else  have  I  avoided  thee."  The  following  simile  is  a  very  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  imagery  of  Hofner  and  Shakespeare — 

**  Her  foes  shake  like  k  Jidd  of  beaten  corn, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow." — King  Henry  VIIL 

"  As  Zephyrus  descends  on  rich  wide-wavy  com, 
And  all  the  ears  are  bowed  before  the  blast." 

//iW  ii.  110  (Wright). 

Compare  also  Shakespeare's  <*  The  other  lads  like  lions  wanting  food,"  with 
lUad  iii.  21 ;  " The  labouring  spider  weaves  tedious  snares"  with  Iliad  iii, 
296 ;  "  Contention  like  a  horse  full  of  high  feeding  "  {Henry  /F.),  with  Iliad 
vi.  627-.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  such  verbal  parallels  as  lirirpoxaSriv 
— **this  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head"  (Richard  IL)\  'ipKog 
iiovTuv — 

"  Within  my  mouth  you  have  enjailed  my  tongue 
Doubly  portcuUised  with  my  lips  and  teeth." — RicL  III. 

With  Shakespeare's  **  human  mortals  "  (Midsummer  NighVs  Dream),  we  may 
compare  OvtiT&v  dvOpiijrwv— Chapman's  «  Mortal  Humans." 
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epithet  given  to  a  natural  object  and  every  image  taken 
from  one  is  the  faithful  though  idealised  transcript  of  the 
trath.  "  The  peculiar  excellence  of  Homer/'  writes 
Colonel  Mttir,  '*  is  the  combination  of  epic  and  dramatic 
management,  a  faculty  which  he  possesses  in  a  degree  far 
surpassing  any  other  poet. .  •  •  The  characters  are  never 
formally  described,  but  made  to  develope  themselves  by 
their  own  language  and  conduct.  It  is  among  his  many 
great  qualities  which  chiefly  raises  Homer  above  all  other 
poets  of  his  own  class ;  nor,  with  the  single  exception 
perhaps  of  the  great  British  dramatist,  has  any  poet  ever 
produced  so  numerous  and  spirited  a  variety  of  original 
characters  of  different  ages,  ranks,  and  sexes." 

That  Homer  has  lost  nothing  of  his  hold  upon  the  cul- 
tivated intellect  of  this  countiy  is  clear  from  the  number 
of  translations  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  dozen 
years  from  men  of  culture,  whose  labour  has  been  a  labour 
of  love,  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  sincere  homage 
to  the  genius  of  the  poet.  For  nearly  three  centuries 
(from  Chapman  to  the  present  day)  we  have  gone  on 
translating  Homer,  and  Homer  is  yet,  unhappily,  untrans- 
lated in  English.  Three  distinguished  poets — Pope,  Cowper, 
and  Bryant — ^who  were  not  Greek  scholars,  have  tried  to 
give  us  Homer,  but  have  failed.  Three  accomplished 
scholars,  who  were  not  poets.  Professor  Newman,  Mr. 
Worsley,  and  Mr.  Cordery,  have  made  the  same  attempt, 
almost  with  the  same  results.  Two  statesmen,  of  the 
highest  rank  and  culture,  the  foremost  orators  of  their 
time — ^the  late  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  latter 
only  partially) — have  sought,  with  different  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, to  bring  the  winged  words  of  Homer  to  the  ear  and 
eye,  of  the  English  reader.  **  For  my  own  part,**  writes  our 
latest  translator,  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  with  reference  to  this 
business  of  rendering  Homer  in  another  tongue,  I  have 
involuntarily  conceived  of  the  poem  as  a  fortress  high- 
walled  and  impregnable,  and  of  the  open  space  around  as 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  translators^  who  have 
perished  in  their  gallant  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  scale  Ike 
walls.''  In  this  conviction  we  have  long  shared,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  its  truth ; 
and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  success  in  scaling 
"the  impregnable  fortress  "  bears  no  proportion  whatever 
to  the  high  talents  and  the  fine  scholarship  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  attempt. 
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Tke  caoMB  of  &ilac6  in  these  tranflknton  tre  to  our 
mnd  not  far  to  seek.  In  most  oases  the  Greek  original 
has  been  misonderatoody  and,  eonsequentiiy,  misinterproted. 
In  some  eases,  and  notablj  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dart,  "who 
adopts  English  hexameters,  a  metrical  form  of  presenta* 
tion  has  been  used,  incapable  of  reproducing  the  measured 
ease  and  sweetness  and  strength  of  Homer.  In  others  the 
failure  is  owing  to  a  want  of  mastery  OT«r  the  lan^page 
into  which  the  translator  renders  the  original ;  and  m  no 
single  instanee  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of 
Homer  been  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  this  again  with  a  thoioQgh  mastery 
over  the  music  of  our  metrical  forms,  hence  the  absenoe  in 
onr  language  of  a  worthy  rendering;  of  Homer.  Pope's 
rendering — iplemdids  meridax^  as  it  is  from  beginning  to 
end — ^is  the  only  version  that  has  in  any  |;reat  measure  won 
the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  English  nation,  partly  because 
it  is  not  without  much  of  the  magical  inspiration  of  Homer, 
and  partly  because  of  the  consummate  charms  of  its  stately 
and  sonorous  rersification.  Each  of  the  versions  now 
before  us  has  special  merit  and  special  demerit  of  its  own, 
although  all  fail,  albeit  in  different  degrees,  in  some  of  the 
qualities  we  hold  essential  to  a  perfect  pzesentation  of  the 
original. 

Much  may  be  said,  and  with  justiee,  of  Lord  Derby's 
briUiant  and  spirited  version.  In  the  battle  scenes  and 
the  speeches  his  lines  are  full  of  healthy  Ufe,  and  quiver 
with  the  movement  and  the  emotions  of  the  original 
hexameters.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  only  version  in  blank 
verse  that  reads  with  the  fluency,  and  ease,  and  natural- 
ness of  an  original  poem ;  the  only  one  that  at  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  directness  of  diction,  the  fulness  of  style, 
and  the  rich  and  varied  cadences  that  mark  the  measured 
music  of  the  Homeric  epic.  Had  Lord  Derby  been  as 
consummate  a  master  of  Greek  as  he  was  of  Endish,  we 
believe  he  would  have  given  us  a  version  of  the  Iliad 
worthy  of  taking  high  rank  at  once  in  our  literature  as  the 
nearest  possible  approach  in  English  to  Homer's  Uiad. 

In  dealing  with  the  Homeric  epithets.  Lord  Derby  ha6 
been  occasionally  most  felicitous  in  his  renderings.  ^  The 
mighty  daughter  of  a  mighty  sire  "  is  both  a  splendid  and 
adequate  equivalent  to  offpifumarprf,  and  *'  Hector  of  tiie 
glancing  helm "  and  ''  the  gloom-haunting  goddess  "  are 
true    transcripts   of   teopvBcuoXof:  "^E/ertap  and    i/epo^iTi^. 
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Bat  his  "many-dashing"  and  *' stag-eyed"  for  "many- 
sounding"  and  "ox-eyed"  are  alike  unpoetical  and  mi- 
Homerio.  More  than  once  or  twice  Lord  Derby  has  made 
mistakes  school-boys  dare  not  perpetrate.  Take  for 
example  his  version  of  Book  ix.  882  :— 

"  He,  safe  on  board  his  ships,  my  spoils  received." 

Here  the  Greek  is  Trapa  vfjyal — beside  "  his  ships  "—a 
manifest  reference  to  the  practice  described  by  Homer  him- 
self of  hauling  ships  on  the  beach,  and  camping  with  ike 
stores  beside  the  ship. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificently  grand,  nothing 
more  Homeric  in  the  whole  of  Lord  Derby's  version,  than 
his  rendering  of  Hector's  assault  at  the  close  of  the  Twelfth 
Iliad,  when  every  line  preserves  to  us  the  torrent-like 
sweep  of  the  original. 

*'  Close  to  the  gate  he  stood,  and  planting  firm 
His  foot,  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  poVr, 
Full  on  the  middle  dash'd  the  mighty  mass. 
The  hinges  both  gave  way  ;  the  pond'rous  stone 
Fell  inwards ;  widely  gap'd  the  opening  gates ; 
Nor  might  the  bars  within  the  blow  sustain : 
This  wav  and  that  the  severed  portals  flew 
Before  the  crashing  missile ;  dark  as  night    ^ 
His  low'ring  brow,  great  Hector  sprang  within. 
Bright  flashed  the  brazen  armour  on  his  breast, 
As  through  the  gates,  two  jav'lins  in  his  hand, 
He  sprang ;  the  gods  except,  no  pow'r  might  meet 
That  onset ;  blazed  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire." 

One  fault  and  one  fault  only  we  find  here.  Lord  Derby 
misses  altogether  the  Homeric  epithet  for  night — "  swift " — 
as  do  almost  all  the  translators,  and  with  it  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  suggested  comparison  of  Hector's  dark  brow 
to  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  hero's  swift  and  irre- 
sistible onset  to  the  swift  and  irresistible  onset  of  the 
night.  Lord  Derby  has  well  sustained  Homer's  picturesque 
contrast  between  the  gloom  of  Hector's  "lowering  brow" 
and  the  lightning  blaze  of  his  armour,  and,  with  equal 
fidelity,  he  has  followed  Homer,  and  not  Pope,  in  re- 
serving the  terrific  fire  that  bums  from  Hector's  eye  to 
crown  the  climax  of  the  description. 

In  the  Fourth  Iliad,  558^566,  Homer  presents  to  us 
Juno  telling  Jupiter  what  she  thought  of  the  affair  of 
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Thetis'  visit,  and,  playing  on  the  word  thought  (otoa),  Jupiter 
replies,  catching  her  up :  "  Think,  madam,  you  are  always 
thinking  thoughts  of  your  otvn"  (mere  fancies).  Such  is  the 
force  here  of  the  contrast  marked  by  the  poet  by  his  use 
of  the  middle  voice  of  the  verb.  This  Lord  Derby,  with 
almost  all  our  translators,  has  altogether  missed.  Pope, 
finely  and  falsely  as  usual,  gives  the  passage : — 

.  "  Oh,  restless,  full  of  pride, 

That  strives  to  learn  what  Heaven  resolves  to  hide." 

Cowper  is  much  closer  to  Homer : — 

"  Ah,  subtle,  ever  teeming  with  surmise" 
Wright  has : — 

"Suspicion  in  thy  bosom  ever  lurks." 

Lord  Derby  simply  paraphrases  it,  and  skulks  out  of  the 
difficulty : — 

"  Presumptuous  to  thy  busy  thought  thou  givest 
Too  free  a  range," 

Mr.  Cordery  does  better : — 

"Thou  makest,  my  wife,  conjecture  without  end." 

Mr.  Bryant  has : — 

"  Harsh-tongued,  thou  ever  dost  suspect  me  thus." 

Le  Prince  Lebrun  writes : — 

"  Ddesse  inqui^te,  le  soup9on  t'ag^te  sans  cesse." 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  carries  off  the  palm  by  coming  closest 
of  aU:— 

'*  Moonstruck,  thou  art  ever  trowing,  never  can  I  scape  thy  ken." 

Two  of  the  translations  before  us,  those  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Be  v.  E.  Dart,  adopt  as  their  metrical  form 
what  Lord  Derby  well  described  as ''  the  pestilent  heresy  of 
the  so-called  English  hexameter.''  Even  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  master  of  metrical  music  as  Longfellow,  the  English 
hexameter  proved  a  failure,  and  became  monotonous, 
though  handled  with  consummate  art,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  tender  tale  of  surpassing  interest ;  and  yet  Sir 
John  Herschel  most  unaccountably  vindicates  its  claims  as 
"that  of  all  metres  it  is  the  one  in  which  a  long  poem 
can  be  written  or  translated  without  being  monotonous.'' 
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Now»  in  the  Greek  or  German  languages,  where  a  eom- 
poond  Tooabolarj  predominates,  the  hexameter  may  be 
well  snetained,  throagh  a  long  poem,  without  producing 
monotony,  bat  eertainly  not  in  English,  with  its  prevailing 
monosyllabic  element. 

Blank  yerse,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  milimiied 
powers  of  expression,  which  may  be  **  all  things  to  all 
men,"  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  bounded  in  its  range  only^by 
the  poet's  skill  in  using  it;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Dryden  held  it  to  be  the  only  worthy  metrical  form  of 
purest  epic  poekry,  though  he  sacrificed  his  better  opinion 
to  the  fashion  of  a  rhyme-loving  age.  The  best,  and  by 
far  the  most  Homeric  lines  of  Sir  John's  version,  are  those 
descriptive  of  Hector's  charge.     {Iliad  xiii.  186.) 

"  On  came  Troy  to  the  charge,  and  Hector  in  front  of  the  Trojans, 
fiushing  amain :  like  a  boulder  crag  from  the  brow  of  a  moan- 
tain, 
Torn  by  the  wintry  floods  when  the  rain  cooies  down  in  a 

torrent, 
Mining  its  base,  and  loosing  its  hold  on  the  cliff;  and,  in  ruin, 
Bounding  along  it  flies,  and  the  forest  crashes  beneath  it" 

Sir  John's  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are  literally 
legion  in  number.  His  most  besetting  sin  is  that  of  addi- 
tion to  the  original.  For  example,  we  read  in  Hiad  xvi. 
how  Meriones  reminds  ^neas,  "  Thou  too  art  mortal" — 
words  few,  but  with  a  world  of  meaning  in  them. 

These  Sir  John  renders  : — 

''Thou  art  mortal, 

Then  remember,  and  vmxU  thine  hour,  which  sure  vnll  overtahi  thee," 

"  Son  of  a  virgin!'  (v.  179)  is  the  astounding  rendering 
he  gives  for  irapdivw:  (one  born  out  of   wedlock).     Mr- 
Dart's  version' is  most  inferior  in  form  and  in  matter  to 
Sir  John's.    He  is  at  his  very  best  in  the  Homeric  aimileB, 
though  bad,  indeed,  is    his    best    rendering.    Take  lor 
example  this  specimen  from  Iliad  xvi.  (the  battle  seene) : — 
''  As  with  opposing  blasts,  when  the  fiiry  of  Euros  and  Notns 
Falls  upon  some  d^nse  wood,  in  a  glen  deep  down  on  a  hilLaidfC^ 
Beech  or  Umgh^ained  ash,  or  tiie  long-leaved  boughs  of  the 

cornels ; 
And,  as  the  blast  drives  over,  the  tall  trees  mingle  their  branches. 
Rasping  and  grating  together,  or  breaking  perchance  with  m. 

great  crash ; 
So,  and  with  equal  din,  did  the  armies  of  Troy  and  Achaia 
Seek  each  other's  breasts,  zsAfear  was  forgotten  among  them.*' 
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Mr.  Bart  renders  ^7709,  which  he  evidentij  misiakee  for 
the  Latin /a (^la,  by  **  beech  tree/'  instead  cioak  (the  escu* 
lent  oak),  an  error  into  which  almost  all  the  translators 
have  fallen.  Again  he  mistakes  here  Tavv^Xoiov  for  ravv* 
<l>vXXop,  extensively  barked  for  extensively  leaved ;  to  pass 
by  snch  impertinences  and  amplifications  as  "tou^h- 
grained,"  "tall,"  "with  equal  din,"  and  "the  armies 
of  Troy." 

Tlie  versions  of  Mr.  Callen  Bryant  (the  distinguished 
American  poet)  and  of  Mr.  Cordery,  known  as  an  elegant 
classical  scholar,  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  Shakesperian 
blank  verse — with  its  free  licenses  and  its  dramatic 
cadences,  and  the  flexibility  of  its  construction.  The 
touching  appeal  of  Thetis  to  Jupiter,  on  behalf  of  her 
darling  Achilles,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Iliad,  is  thus 
given  by  these  two  translators  : — 

Mr.  Cullen  Bryant. 

"  She  spake,  but  cloud-^sompelling  Jupiter 
Answered  her  not ;  in  silence  long  he  sat. 
But  Thetis,  who  had  clasped  his  knees  at  first, 
Clung  to  them  still,  and  prayed  him  yet  again : — 

*  O  promise  me,  and  &;rant  my  suit,  or  else 
Deny  it — for  thou  need  st  not  fear — and  I 
SaaU  know  how  far  below  the  other  gods 
Thou  holdest  me  in  honour.' " 

Mr.  Cordery. 

"She  ceased,  to  whom  the  Ruler  of  the  clouds 
Grave  not  one  word,  but  long  in  silence  sate ; 
Till  Thetis  closer  clasped  his  knee,  and  clung 
About  him,  and  besought  once  more,  and  spake : — 

*  Promise  me  true  ;  confirm  it  by  thy  nod, 
Or  else  deny  me — what  hast  thou  to  fear  1 
Speak  then,  that  I  may  learn,  and  lay  to  heart 
How  far  below  all  gods  I  lie  disgraced ! ' " 

Mr.  Bryant's  special  excellence  as  a  translator  consists 
in  his  simplicity  of  style,  his  closeness  of  diction,  his  ease 
and  elegance  of  movement.  This  makes  his  translation 
read  with  much  of  the  naturalness  of  an  original  poem.  He 
evidently  owes  much  to  his  long  and  loving  familiarity 
with  the  best  models,  and  his  life-long  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  poetry.    Wisely,  too,  does  he  follow  the  natural 
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order  of  Homer's  words.  He  sins  much  from  his  ignoranoe, 
in  many  passages,  of  Homeric  idioms,  and  from  his  constant 
inclination  to  paraphrase,  as  when  he  renders  /tt^  "Apyeo^ 
hnrofioToio  by — 

'' Lapped  in  the  pasture-grounds  where  graze  the  steeds  of 

Thongh  Mr.  Gordery  brings  to  his  labour  of  love  more  of 
Greek  scholarship,  yet  for  an  accomplished  Oxford  scholar, 
as  he  is,  he  makes  some  very  singular  mistakes.  *' Gentle 
sleep,"  for  example,  is  given  by  him  for  Homer's  v^Sv/io? 
ijTryo^ — "  deep  sleep  ;  "  and  for  irap^Kevaicu  he  gives  "  pass 
me  by,"  instead  of  *^ overreach'* — in  vulgar  slang,  ^* get 
over''  With  which  we  may  compare  Shakespeare  {Henry 
VIII.)  :— 

^'  0  Cromwell,  the  king  has  gone  betfond  me." 

What  can  Mr.  Cordery  mean  by  such  lines  as— 

"  Beholding  this 
Hippocrates,  as  twin  Hebes  in  their  halls  V 

One  great  and  practical  merit  in  Mr.  Gordery's  version 
is  pect^iar  to  himself— it  is  that  he  translates  every 
significant  proper  name  where  the  force  of  the  context  calls 
for  it.    After  this  fashion  he  renders  Iliad,  vi.  512 : — 

"But  all  the  people  called  him  Astyanax, 
Prince  of  the  city" 

Mr.  Gladstone's  translations  are  unfortunately  frag- 
mentary and  detached  passages,  published  at  various 
times.  Mr.  Gladstone  adopts  the  ballad  measures  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  much  of  his  tone  and  style  is,  to 
our  mind,  much  more  after  the  manner  of  Scott  than  of 
Homer,  but  without  any  approach  to  the  sweetness  and 
strength  of  Scott's  versification.  From  the  ''Reply  of 
Achilles,"  recently  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
we  take  this  random  specimen : — 

"  Should  the  kindly  gods  deliver. 
And  my  safe  returning  grants 
Peleus  will  be  there,  to  find  me, 
•  And  to  give  the  wife  I  want ; 
,  Bevies  of  Achaian  maidens 
Hellas,  ay  and  Phthia,  bear. 
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Sprung  from  chiefs  the  best  and  bravest, 

Maidens  of  their  cities  fair. 
I  can  surely,  if  so  please  me, 

Make  a  loving  bridal  there." 

Passing  by  many  minor  faults  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  trans- 
lation, vfe  may  note  that  where  the  Greek  in  this  passage 
means  "whom  I  would/*  Mr.  Gladstone  has  rendered 
it  by  "i/  so  please  me,"  evidently  confusing  the  Greek 
relative  171^  for  the  conditional  particle  idv.  His  *'  Shield  of 
Achilles"  is,  however,  his  most  signal  failure,  not  merely 
because  of  its  un-Homeric  sing-song — the  ballad  measure — 
but  for  its  sins  of  omission  and  commission  against  the 
Greek,  which  occur  almost  in  every  line.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men:— 

"There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven, 

There  he  set  the  unwearjdng  Sun, 
And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 

Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one  3 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  night  to  boot  the  Wain. 
He  upon  Orion  waiting. 

Only  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  still  the  baths  of  Ocean, 

Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

*'  There  he  carved  two  goodly  Citiej 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  men. 

"Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets. 
Torches  blazing  overhead, 
Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 

Brides  about  the  city  led. 
Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 

.  Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced ; 
While  the  women,  each  one  standing 
By  their  potches,  gaze  entranced.' 

Of  all  foreign  translations  of  the  Iliad,  that  of  Voss, 
a  German,  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect, though  we  may  note  that  none  of  them  have, 
evidently,  had  a  greater  influence  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recent  attempt  than  the  Italian  version  of  one  bit  of 
the  "  Beply  of  Achilles."  Of  the  more  recent  Continental 
versions  we  camiot  altogether  pass  over  the  admired  and 
spirited  free  version  of  Le  Prince  Lebrun^  which  has  been 
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revised  by  a  learned  and  soholarlj  ecclesiasiie.  It  is  rapid, 
simple,  and  fall  of  Homeric  fire,  thoagh  it  dilates  mach  of 
the  force  and  fire  of  the  original  by  amplification  and  para- 
phrase. We  give  the  straggle  around  the  body  of  Cebriones 
m  the  Sixteenth  IZioi  as  a  specimen  of  the  splendid  and 
spirited  paraphrase  of  the  French  translator : — 

"  Hector  se  pr^pite  de  son  char,  et  vient  dispater  k  Patrode 
les  restes  de  C^biion.  Acharnte  sur  ce  malheureuz  cadayre,  tons 
deux  ils  brCdent  de  s'immoler.  Tela,  au  sommet  d'une  montagnOy 
deux  lions  en  proie  k  la  faim  d^vorante,  tous  deux  animus  d'ona 
farear  pareille,  s'arrachent  les  lambeaox  encore  palpitants  d'one 
biche  6gOTg^, 

'' Hector  saisit  la  tdte ;  Patrocle  s'attache  aax  pieds ;  toosdeox 
ils  luttent  avec  nne  viguenr  6gale.  Autoar  d'eux  combattent  les 
Troyens  et  les  Grecs.  Les  traits  sifBent ;  les  javelots  volent  dans 
les  airs ;  les  boucliere  g^missent  sous  les  pierres  qui  les  frappent ; 
la  terre  est  jonch6e  de  cadavres.-  Ainsi,  qnand,  resserr^  dans 
un  vallon,  les  vents  du  nord  et  da  midi  se  livrent  de  bniyants 
combats,  les  fordts  mugissent,  les  hdtres,  les  peapliers,  les  chines, 
ploient,  ^clatent,  tombent,  et  da  bruit  de  leur  chute  font  g^mir  les 
^chos.  Tela,  autour  C^rion,  les  deux  peuples  d6ploient  leur  fureur 
et  leur  rage.  Aucun  ne  fuit,  aucun  ne  cMe :  environn^  d'un  noage 
de  traits,  Finfortun^  guerrier  presse  la  teire  de  son  poids,  et  son 
adresse,  avec  lui,  est  ensevelie  dans  la  poussi^ra" 

We  may  here  note  that  Pope  has  twice  translated  the 
closing  portion  of  this  remarkable  passage,  but  in  two 
widely  different  versicms.  In  the  Iliad  (xvL  776)  he  gives 
us:— 

"  But  when  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains, 
Sunk  in  soft  death  the  mighty  chief  remains, 
And  stretched  in  death  forgets  his  guiding  reins." 

In  the  Odyssey  (Book  xxiv.  90)  he  goes  far  from  this  version, 
and  does  much  better  when  he  writes: — 

'^  In  clouds  of  smoke,  raised  by  the  noble  fray. 
Great  and  terrific  even  in  death  you  lay ; 
And  deluges  of  blood  flowed  round  you  every  way." 

Certainly  ''sunk  in  soft  death"  is  anything  but  a 
vigorous  and  faithful  rendering  of  ft^To?  fieyaT^JofHrrL  Kere 
we  prefer  the  Odyssian  rendering — ''great  and  terzifio 
even  in  death."  How  truly  and  beaatifuUy  has  Virgil, 
the  most  faithfdl  of  Homer's  followers,  oanght  the  spirit 
of  the  psBsage  in  his — 

"Ingentem,  atque  ingenti  vulnere  victum."— ./^k  r.  841 
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There  is  a  tranalatioii  of  this  passage  quoted  by  Gilbert 
Wakefield  from  Ogilby's  forgotten  translatioiD,  which 
perished  imder  the  sneers  of  Pope,  well  worthy  of  notioe. 
It  runs  thus : — 

**  When  in  a  dusty  whirlwind  thou  didst  lie. 
Thy  ralonr  lost,  forgot  ihy  cUoalry,'* 

The  most  amusing  of  aU  Continental  translations  of  this 
passa^^e,  howeyer,  is  the  Dutch,  where  the  forgetfnlness 
of  chivaby  is  rendered  by  Ver  Van  as  "leger-wagen" — 
•*  Par  indeed  from  thy  baggage-wagon  r  as  if  the  last  thought 
of  the  warrior  was  about  his  baggage. 

The  subject  of  Homeric  translation  is  one  of  national 
importance  to  a  highly  ciyilised  country  such  as  our  own. 
Few  can  read  Homer  to  enjoy  him  in  the  original,  but  we 
have  all  an  interest  in  not  being  made  the  dupes  of  Homer's 
unsuccessful  translators.  For  their  want  of  success  it  is 
easy  to  account.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reproduce  the  matter 
of  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reproduce  its 
manner — which  is  the  unfailing  charm — the  characteristic 
glory  of  the  poem.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  reproduce  Homer's 
mnsic  without  Homer's  tongue,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  build 
a  marble  Pantheon  out  of  brick.  But  Homer's  language  is 
not  only  Greek — the  most  perfect  and  poetical  of  all  lan- 
guages— it  is  Greek  specially  moulded  by  the  skill  of  the 
workman  for  his  special  work,  to  represent  to  the  ear  by 
the  very  soond  the  meaning  he  intended.  Again,  the 
structure  of  the  Homeric  verse  is  constructed  with  a  skill  so 
consummate  and  immitable,'that  every  phase  of  passion, 
every  form  of  action,  every  object  in  itself  and  in  its  effect 
on  the  beholder,  is  so  pictured  to  the  mind,  so  echoed  to  the 
ear,  at  times  by  the  mere  sound,  at  times  by  the  mere 
mechanical  collocation  of  the  words,  that  the  appreciative 
translator  must  often  feel  himself  utterly  incapable  of 
reproducing  Homer's  verse  without  Homer's  Greek,  and 
without  his  genius.  On  these  grounds  a  translator 
worthy  of  Homer  needs  such  a  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  its  musical  resources  as  Homer  him- 
self wielded  over  Greek ;  and  of  all  who  have  attempted 
to  translate  Homer,  Tennyson  alone  has  shown  himself 
adequate  to  the  iask,  in  the  short  and  sole  translation  he 
has  attempted — the  night  scene  at  the  close  of  the  Eighth 
Iliad,  which  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted.  It  is  equally 
requisite  that  a  worthy  translator  of  Homer  should  be  a 
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gifted  and  thorough  Homeric  scholar ;  and  not  one  of  his 
toanslators  hitherto  has  been  so  gifted,  for  they  have  all 
failed,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  dealing  witii  the  text 
of  the  original  Greek. 

Few  of  Homer's  translators  seem  to  appreciate  the  mar- 
vellons  effect  produced  by  his  skill  in  collocation,  and  none 
of  them  have  done  justice  to  it  by  adequate  reproduction. 
Mr.  Bryant  professes  to  follow  the  Homeric  collocation,  but 
his  practice  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  his  theory. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  occurs  in  the  First  iZio^, 
in  the  description,  a  few  lines  beginning  with  i/c,  in  the 
Disembarkation  at  Ghrysa's  Isle,  which  Mr.  Bryant  thus 
renders : — 

''  They  cast  the  anchors,  and  secured  the  prow 
With  fastenings.     Next  they  disembarked  and  stood 
Upon  the  land,  and  placed  tiie  hecatombs 
In  sight  of  Phoebus,  the  great  archer.    Last, 
Chryseis  left  the  deck,  and,  leading  her 
Up  to  tht  altar,  wise  Ulysses  gave 
The  maid  to  her  dear  father,  speaking  thus :" 

Literally  these  lines  run  as  follows — keeping  to  Homer's 
collocation  of  the  words,  which  Mr.  Bryant,  significant 
though  it  is,  utterly  ignores : — 

**  Out  were  the  anchors  cast^  and  down  the  cables  bound. 
Out  did  the  sailors  leap  upon  the  ^ea's  roueh  margin. 
Out  was  the  hecatomb  brought  for  the  archer-god  Apollo, 
Out  GhryseiB  cameforth  from  the  ship  that  sped  through  the  sea." 

All  Homer's  translators  have  shown  a  like  disregard  to 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  poet — which  is  oftentimes 
the  very  essence  of  his  poetry,  as  in  it  the  imagination 
often  speaks  out  its  highest  utterances.  In  the  Third 
Iliad,  for  example,  at  verse  140,  Homer  writes — "  Then 
spoke  the  goddess,  and  shot  within  the  soul  (of  Helen)  a 
longing  delicious  for  her  former  spouse,"  thus  the  great 
beauty  and  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor,  here  and  else- 
where (see  Iliad  xiii.  888),  is  diluted  or  ignored  after  this 
fashion  by  the  translators : — 

''  This  said,  the  many-coloured  maid  inspires 
Her  husband's  love." — Pope. 


**  So  saying,  the  goddess  into  Helen's  sonl 
Sweetest  desire  infused." — Cawper. 
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"  So  saying,  she  a  soft  desire  awoke 
Of  husband  lost"— Brandreth. 

"  Then  as  she  spoke,  in  Helen's  heart  arose 
Fond  recollections  of  her  former  lord." — Lord  Derby, 

"  In  Helen's  heart  the  thrilling  wdrds  divine 
Woke  a  sweet  longing  for  her  former  spouse." — Wright. 

*'  Speaking,  the  goddess  in  her  heart  instilled 
A  strong  fond  yearning  for  her  olden  lord." — Cordery. 

"  Then  spoke  the  goddess,  and  within  the  heart  of  Helen  toafted 
Sweet  longings  for  her  ancient." — Professor  Newman. 

''She  said,  and  in  the  heart  of  Helen  woke 
Dear  recollections  of  her  former  spouse." — Bryant, 

All  translators  too  have  failed  to  reprodnce  the  allitera- 
tive style  of  Homer,  the  full  force  of  his  particles,  often  very 
significant,  and  the  distinctive  force  of  his  tenses,  and 
above  all  his  use  of  the  aorist  imperative  in  the  sense  of 
rapidity  of  action.  Now,  in  the  whole  of  the  cases  of  gross 
ignorance  of  Homeric  Greek,  against  the  many  translators 
of  Homer,  home  and  foreign,  except  the  German,  Yoss, 
the  formula  in  Iliad  i.  860,  ''  she  thought  the  word,  and 
out  she  uttered  it,"  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Iliad 
and  is  never  once  correctly  given  by  his  translators.  Some 
translate  it  by  "  called  by  name^'  even  when  the  name  of 
the  person  is  not  named.  The  simple  and  obvious  meaning 
of  €<f)aro  here  is  "  spoke  with  herself,''  and  so  thought,  a 
sense  the  past  has  sometimes  in  the  active,  and  therefore 
much  more  in  the  middle  voice.  We  should  remember 
that  the  analogy  between  thought  and  the  expression  of 
thought,  between  the  word  in  the  mind  and  on  the  tongue, 
is  a  thoroughly  Greek  conception,  which  found  its  com- 
plete development  latterly  in  the  word  X0709,  the  thought 
unexpressed,  and  the  thought  expressed,  combining  both 
forms. 

In  nothing  have  the  Homeric  translators  failed  so 
deplorably  and  so  persistently  as  in  rendering  the  Homerio 
epithets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  poems  in  miniature 
and  essentially  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  and 
the  failure  generally  arises  from  a  shrinking  from  literal 
translation.  "  The  purple  sea  "  does  not  give  us  Homer's 
dlvoira  irovTov  (the  wine-dark  sea).  By  yXavK&Tnf;  Homer 
meant  to  describe  the  fierce  and  stern  expression  of 
Minerva's  eyes,  and  not  their  colour,  which  his  translators 
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have  rendered  "  blue-eyedJ*  Nor  is  this  all.  Somer 
abounds  with  such  personal  epithets  as  carrlBmi  (a  match 
for  a  god),  0€oti^  {heoAUifid  as  a  god),  S/of  (dac^ided 
from  a  god),  d^^ltceKo^  {liks  to  a  god)«  These  dis- 
tinctive epithets  are  merged  for  the  most  part  into  one, 
''godlike,"  by  his  translators,  who  either  do  not  see 
Homer's  distinctions,  or,  seeing  them,  sin  against  the  light 
that  is  in  them;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though 
Homer  calls  Polyphemus  "  a  niateh  for  a  god,"  and  Paris 
''  beautiful  as  a  god,"  his  translators  call  them  both  **  god- 
like," forgetful  of  the  fact,  thair  Paris  was  anything  but 
''godlike  "in  his  actions,  and  Polyphemus  was  anyithing 
but  "  godlike  "  in  his  person  or  in  his  aotions. 

In  proving  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  Homeric  trans- 
lation^  into  English  has  been  a  signal  failure,  we  have  dealt 
with  this  question  in  detail  with  the  sole  view  that  ftitnre 
translators  may  be  warned  by  the  signals  we  ha^  givBn 
from  the  rocks  on  which  thsis predecessors  were  madeship- 
wmok* 

As  we  hovefonadifMilt'with  all  our  English  transltttions 
of  the  Itiod,  and  not  the  least  with  Mir.  Gladstone's  recent 
version  of  the  "Shield  of  Achilles,"  we  venture  to  snbmitto 
the  shafts  of  criticism  the  following  version  of  our  own  of 
that  celebxated  episode. 


And  there  he  wrought  the  world,  the  sea,  the  sky, 

The  unteposing  sun,  the  fiill-faoed  moon, 

With  all*  the  starry  signs  that  crown  the  heavens, 

The  Pleiads,  and  thcHyadsy  and' Orion's  might, 

And  Arctos,  named  the  Wain  by  name,  who  wheels 

His  restless  round,  to  watch  Orion's  way% 

Sole  star  that 'never  shares  theocaanVs  baths. 

II. 

And  there  two  cities  beaotifdl,  and  fall 

Of  men  he  made,  with  language  on  their  lips. 

In  one- were  feasts  and  bridal  banquetiiigs. 

And  brides  borne  frotn  their  bowers  from>6treet  to  street^ 

Beneath  the  biasing  torch^  to  Hymen's  hymns ; 

And  many  a  merry,  strain,  from  lute  and  lyre. 

Made  music  as  the  danoers  danced  their  rounds ; 

And  woman  from  their  thresholds  gazed  entranced* 
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nr. 

And  in  the  markefc-place  trooped  multitudes, 
For  there  two  suitors  held  a  suit  of  blood, 
Touehiiig  the  were-geld  of  a  murdered  man ; 
One  Yowed  to  heaven  he  paid  the  fine  in  full, 
So  moved  the  multitude ;  and  one  made  oath 
He  naught  received,  asserting  each  to  leave 
The  issue  to  t^e  judgment  of  the  iudge. 
Groirds  clamouring  for  each,  and  helping  each. 
The  heralds  curbing  down  the  crowd,  the  wldle 
The  elders  sate  in  holy  synod,  throned 
On  polished  marble.     In  their  hands  they  take 
The  herald's  sceptre-staff;  the  air  still  fiiU 
Of  henddings ;  and  rising  one  by  one 
Delivered  doom ;  two  golden  talente  set 
Before  their  sight,  the  guerdon  of  the  judge. 
Whose  upright  doom  was  deemed  most  just  of  all 

IV. 

Around  the  second  city  sate  two  hosts, 

Shinins  in  arms,  divided  in  desire 

To  dash  it  into  dust,  or  harry  half  / 

The  lovely  city  held  within  her  walls ; 

Surrender  scorned,  for  ambush  silently 

They  arm.    Upon  the  walls  their  sweet  wives  stand, 

Their  children,  and  their  sires  of  years  infirm, 

To  guard  their  homes.     On  marched  the  men  led  forth 

By  Mars  and  by  Minerva,  each  in  gold. 

And  each  in  golden  garments  garmented, 

Divinely  beautiful  and  talL     In  arms 

Far  off  they  shone,  and  dwarfed  the  mortal  hostw 

And  when  the  haunt  for  ambush  seemliest 

Was  won,  a  river  running  near,  where  flocks  and  herds 

Were  wont  to  drink,  they  hid  them  in  that  haunt, 

Armoured  in  shining  bronze.     Two  scouts  apart 

Were  set  to  watch  the  coming  sheep  and  kine. 

Of  crumpled  horn ;  and  when  with  shepherds  twain, 

Who  piped  their  pleasure,  heedless  of  all  guile. 

They  came,  intent  to  intercept  the  kine 

And  sheep  in  silver  fleeced,  the  ambush  sprang 

And  did  to  death  ike  feeders  of  the  flocks. 

When  by  the  band  before  the  battlements 

A  thousand  tumults  from  amongst  the  flocks 

Were  heard,  they  mount  their  fiery-footed  steeds 

And  break  upon  the  pillagers.     Each  host 

c  c2  r"  T 
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Made  halt  beside  the  river^s  bank  and  fought 
The  fight,  each  smiting  with  the  bronze-bound  spear. 
Tumult  and  Strife  and  Fate  raged  there — 
Destroying  Fate — one  with  his  gash  still  green 
She  grasped  a  captive,  and  one  without  a  wound^ 
And  one  in  death  she  dragged  forth  by  his  feet 
From  out  the  battle.     Bright  with  blood  the  robe 
Upon  her  shoulders  blazed.     Like  mortal  men 
Hanging  the  field,  and  mingling  in  the  fight, 
They  slew,  and  haled  from  either  host  the  slain. 

V. 

And  there  he  wrought  a  fat  and  fallow  field 
With  softest  soil,  thrice-turned,  and  broad,  wherein 
Went  many  a  ploughman  driving  to  and  fro 
His  yoke  of  oxen,  and  when  on  each  return 
They  touched  the  limit  of  the  lea,  ever 
One  came  with  cup  of  wine  as  honey  sweet ; 
Then  back  they  turned,  athwart  the  furrowed  field, 
To  gain  the  fronting  limit  of  the  lea. 
So  from  behind  the  lea  grew  black,  as  black 
As  tilth  new  turned,  though  graven  all  in  gold ; 
So  marvellous  this  miracle  of  art. 

VI. 

A  park  was  there,  with  meadows  deep  in  corn, 
Where  reapers  reaped,  sharp  sickles  in  their  hands. 
Here  falls  the  grain  upon  the  ground ;  hard  by 
The  binders  stand  to  bind  it  into  sheaves. 
Three  binders  bind,  and  to  their  hands  those  boys 
Behind  bring  gathered  handfuls  in  their  hands 
,  Without  one  pause  ;  midmost  their  monarch  stands^ 

In  silence,  holding  his  sceptre-staff  in  hand, 
And  happy  in  his  heart  beside  his  sheaves. 
Apart  beneath  the  oak  his  seneschals 
Set  forth  the  feast,  and  slay  the  stately  steer 
For  sacrifice,  while  there  the  maidens  dress 
The  reaper's  mess,  made  thick  with  barley  meal. 

VII. 
Thereon  he  graved  a  vineyard  all  in  gold 
Most  beautiful,  and  burdened  to  the  ground  with  grapesL 
Black  were  the  branches,  stayed  on  f^ilver  stakes 
In  rows,  dark-blue  the  fosse  around,  and  white 
With  tin  the  fence.     One  only  path  was  made 
For  vintagers  to  pass  to  gather  grapes. 
Young  men  and  maidens  in  their  merriest  mood 
The  fruit,  as  honey  sweet,  in  baskets  bore. 
Midmost  a  boy  harped  on  his  shrill-stringed  harp 
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Deliciously,  and  sang  the  Linos  lay 

In  tones  of  tenderness.     Around  they  danced, 

Beating  true  measure  to  the  melody 

With  feet  that  flew  to  follow  all  his  song. 

VIII. 
Thereon  he  wrought  a  herd  of  beeves  high-homed, 
In  gold  were  some,  and  some  in  tin.     Forth  from 
Their  stall  they  sprang  lowing,  to  browse  beside 
The  rapid  and  the  roaring  river,  fringed 
'  With  many  a  rushy  reed ;  four  herdsmen,  graved 
In  gold,  and  at  their  heels  were  hounds  of  speed. 
A  leash  of  grisly  lions  seized  a  bull 
In  front,  and  dragged  him,  bellowing  bitterly. 
To  rescue  rushed  the  hounds  and  herdsmen  swift. 
The  lions  tore  the  big  bull's  hide  in  twain, 
And  lapped  his  bowels  and  his  purple  blood. 
In  vain  the  herdsmen  hounded  on  the  hounds, 
Shouting,  to  take  the  lion  by  the  teeth. 
Yelping  around^  but  holding  all  aloof. 

IX. 

And  these  the  lame-limbed  god  in  pasture  placed 

With  silver  sheep  in  a  delicious  dale. 

With  folds  and  sheltering  stalls  and  creeping  cots. 

X. 

And  there  in  quaint  device  a  dance  he  wrought. 

Like  to  the  dance  that  Daedalus  designed 

Of  yore  in  spacious  Cnossus  to  delight 

The  fair-tressed  Ariadne.     Many  a  maid 

Worthy  to  win  the  wooer's  gift  of  kine, 

Of  countless  kine,  danced  with  their  partners  there, 

Wrist  upon  wrist,  and  hand  on  hand,  the  maids 

Mantled  in  tender-tissued  gauze,  the  men 

In  tunics  glossy,  as  the  gloss  of  oil ; 

Those  crowned  with  crowns  of  beauty,  these 

With  swords  of  gold  from  belts  of  silver  swung. 

They  whirled  the  dance  with  fleet  and  practised  feet, 

With  ease,  as  when  the  working  potter  whirls 

His  wheel,  to  gauge  his  gear,  and  spins  it  round, 

To  rule  its  circling  speed ;  so,  with  all  ease. 

These  wheeled  around,  and  crossed  from  side  to  side, 

While  crowds  delighted  stood  around  the  dance 

Of  joy.     The  holy  minstrel,  in  their  midst, 

Sang  meanwhile  to  his  harp ;  and  tumblers  twain 

His  song  took  up,  and  tumbled  as  they  san^. 

And  for  the  margin  of  that  matchless  shiela, 

The  mighty  strength  of  ocean's  stream  he  made. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  A  Chapter  of  Autobiography.    By  the  Bight 

Honourable  W.  E.  Gm«)otonb,  M.P.  1868. 
2.  RitfjoaUm  and  Ritual.  By  the  Bight  HoBOurable  W. 
E,  O'LastoKR,  M.P.  {Contemporary  Review,  Oct. 
1874.) 
Z.  The  V4iiican.D4GreMin  their  Bearing  on  CivU  AtUgiance. 
A  Political  Bxpoatnlaiian.  By  :tli6  Bight  Shmonrable 
W.  E.  Gladstohe,  MJ?.    1674. 

It  is  some  yeara  fiinoe,  iaiemBwingLoihair,  ire /did  our 
endeayoor  to  present  a  dispasBionate  idew  of  ihe  oareer  of 
its  eminent  author,  mch  as  an  impartial  historian  in  the 
next  age,  not  a  partisain  in  lihis  age^  might  ibe  coqieeledfto  giye. 
In  so  doing,  we  avoided  all  evil  oonstnratiofn  <if  aonbigaons 
passages  in  his  history.  To*day  the  oocaeion  seems  to 
demand  that  we  should  do  in  respect  of  the  renowned 
statesman  who  at  present  towers  pre-eminent  over  the 
ranks  of  **  Her  Majesty's  Opposition "  what  we  then 
attempted  in  regard  to  his  rival.  Those  who  expect  .us,  in 
so  doing,  to  write  an  ungenerous  or  unkindly  criticism  on 
such  a  man,  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  Our  article 
will,  we  hope,  be  discrimintfUipg,  but  hostile  it  walluot  be. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  in  the  first  plaoe  deal  with 
the  man  himself  in  his  early  pidme  and  his  daiter  develop- 
mentSi  as  he  stands  revealed  to  us  in  his  antobiegraphy 
and  other  records,  or  else  <wb  shall  net  be  ttUe  adequately 
or  truly  to  understand  and  estimate  his  recent  noanilestoes 
on  Bitualism  and  Yatrcnn  Bomanism,  or  his  actual  position 
and  opinions. 

Glimpses — ^mosi  interesting  gHmpses— of  the  jFuture 
statesman  are  caught  in  Bunsen's .  letters,  as  pulilished 
in  his  memoirs  by  his  wife.  Th^e  we  are  enabled  to 
mark  him  as  he  was  in  his  youthful  fervour  and  pro- 
mise, at  the  ve^  period  when  he  published  his  work  on 
The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church.  ''  Last  night,  at 
eleven/'  says  Bunsen,  under  date  Deeemher  18,  1888, 
''  when  I  cameivomrihe  Duke  [of  Luoea],  GUadstontirs  book 
was  on  my  table.  It  isfthe^book^ol  the  idme,  a  great >event 
— the  first  Jboidk^siiiee  Burke  that  goes^to  the  iiottom  of  the 
vital  question;>ft»  above  Ms  fMoiy  and  the  time.  •  • .  Olad- 
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stone  isihe  firstMium  in  England  ae  to  intelleotnai  power^ 
and  lie  has  heard  higher  tones  than  any  one  else  m  this 
island."  ''  Gladstone  is  the  first  living  intelleetnal  power 
on  that  side/'  writes  Bonsen  to  Arnold  a  few  days  later. 
"  He  has  left  his  schoolmasters  far  behind  him,  but  we 
nmst  not  wonder  if  he  still  walks  in  their  trammels;  his 
genins  will  soon  free  itself  entirely,  and  fly  toward  heayen 
with  its  own  wings."  "  Still,"  he  writes  again,  a  few  days 
later  (26th  Deceznber),  to  another  correspondent,  '*  he  walks 
sadly  in  the  irammels  of  his  Oxford  friends  in  some  pointSi 
e.g.  the  Apostolical  Buccession  as  identical  with  the  con- 
tinued series  of  bishops. ...  I  wonder  Gladstone  should 
not  have  the  feeling  of  moving  on  an  incUned  plane,  or 
that  of  sitting  down  among  rains."  On  Febmary  18th, 
1889,  the  sagacious  and  generous  Prussian  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  On  Sunday,  I  went  at  eleven  with  Gladstone  to 
his  own  parish  church,  after  which  we  began  our  confer- 
ence, closeted  in  his  room.  .  .  .  This  led  to  my  deelaralwn 
of  love  io  him  tor  having  consciously  thrown  a  stumbling- 
block  in  his  own  way,  as  a  statesman,  because  he  came 
conscientiously  to  those  consequences  for  which  he  was  so 
violently  attacked.  This  morning  I  found  a  note  from 
Gladstone,  with  three  copies  of  his  work.  This  man's 
humility  and  modesty  make  me  ashamed;  I  hope  and 
trust  I  shall  profit  by  it;  but  in  his  kindness  I  delight." 
On  the  28rd  October,  writing  to  his  wife,  the  same  dis- 
tinguished witness  tells  of  his  driving  with  Gladstone  to 
Bi(Simond,  to  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Jerusalem  bishopric.  As  to  his  return  home  he  says, 
**  We  drove  back  to  town  in  the  clearest  starlight ;  Glad- 
stone continoing  with  unabated  animation  to  pour  forth 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  melodious  tone." 

Bnck  is  Bunsen's  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  early 
pii»e;  such  was  the  forecast  as  to  his  character  and 
career  by  one  who,  whilst  rightly  prognosticating  and  pre- 
dicting as  to  the  man  and  his  future  position  and  power, 
not  'less  truly,  at  the  same  time,  discerned  and  estimated 
the  Btumblmg^block  which  his  special  form  of  High 
Ghnrchmanship  was  destined  to  place  in  his  way.  One 
otiwr  extract  we  will  give  from  the  same  memoir,  referring 
to  a  considerably  later  date,  and  exhibiting  another  phase 
of. Uri 'Gladstone's  character,  now  as  a  statesman  and  a 
party  politician.  The  extract  occurs  in  a  ''  Contemporary 
Notice/'  in  the  nature  of  a  journal,  kept  by  one  of  Bunsen's 
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children,  and  the  date  is  December  19th,  1852.  It  is  as 
follows : — "  My  father's  excitement  on  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  was  redoubled  when  he  read  the  debates  and 
found  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  had  virtually  turned 
out  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  a  speech  in  which  he  went  through 
the  Budget,  and  showed  it  to  be  impracticable.  This  is 
the  second  time  only  that  Gladstone  has  spoken ;  he  was 
asked  one  day  by  my  father  why  he  did  not  speak  oftener, 
when  he  replied  that  he  was  withheld  by  mistrust  in  him- 
self, lest  he  should  find  too  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
within  Christian  bounds  of  moderation,  in  endeavouring  to 
utter  faithfully  the  truth,  and  yet  avoid  all  t&at  might  be 
construed  into  personality." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  are  not  only  interesting  but 
valuable,  as  showing  what  manner  of  man  Mr.  Gladstone 
appeared  to  be  in  his  earlier  life,  not  merely  or  chiefly  as 
a  politician  or  a  statesman,  but  in  his  private  and  personal 
relations,  in  his  confidential  intimacies,  and  in  respect  of 
his  conscientious  convictions  and  aims  as  a  Christian  man 
having  public  responsibilities.  The  insight  into  character 
and  the  historical  foresight  of  the  German  diplomatist  and 
scholar,  are  very  remarkable.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate,  with  these  passages  in  recollection,  the  three 
publications,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  the  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and 
history,  and  of  the  development  of  his  opinions,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  a  study  of  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  is  by  no  means  a  character  hard  to 
read.  There  is  nothing  about  him  inscrutable  or  mys- 
terious. He  is  a  man  of  many  sympathies,  and  with 
many  sides  to  his  character.  On  this  account  he  is,  indeed, 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misconstrued.  But  he  has 
never  shrouded  in  deliberate  concealment  or  in  immovable 
reticence  either  the  nature  or  the  reasons  of  his  opinions. 
It  is  a  common  judgment  that  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  practised  more  reticence  than  he  has  done.  Besides 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  smypathies  and  his  culture, 
moreover,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  his  later  opinions 
traverse  at  several  points  of  public  importance  his  early 
principles.  Bunsen  foresaw  that  his  first  book  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  progress  and  of  his  inevitable  life- 
work  ;  he  foresaw  that  the  force  of  facts  and  of  the  world's 
life-current  must  break  up  the  young  theorist's  ideal,  and 
spoil  all  his  conclusions.    In  fact^  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had 
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throngh  all  his  practical  coarse  as  a  statesman  to  contend 
against  his  own  early  ideal  as  one  of  his  great  hindrances, 
prejudicing  his  position,  and  throwing  obstacles  in  his 
course  at  several  critical  periods  of  his  political  career, 
and  affording  a  pretext  to  those  whose  aim  it  was  to  bring 
into  gaestion  not  only  his  wisdom  and  foresight,  but  his 
sincerity.  It  was  this  very  fact  which  extorted  from  him 
nearly  seven  years  ago  his  Autobiography,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  explain  the  nature  and.  reasons  of  his.  change 
from  the  ideal  Toryism  of  his  early  youth  to  the  wide 
Liberalism  and,  as  to  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  plastic 
^uo^-secularism-- for,  after  all,  Gladstone  does  not  in 
principle  take  his  stand  on  secularism  proper  in  any 
sphere — of  his  later  years.  In  this  explanation  he  seeks 
to  show  that,  beneath  whatever  apparent  inconsistency, 
there  is  a  deeper  ground  of  consistency  in  his  principles 
and  judgments ;  and,  indeed,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said, 
with  justice,  to  have  deserted  his  prinoiples,  so  much  as 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  concurrent  action  of  all  parties, 
abandoning,  as  they  did,  the  ground  of  principle  for  that 
of  compromise  and  expediency,  into  a  region  of  practical 
politics  to  which  his  ideal  principles,  as  set  forth  six-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  could  have  no  relation,  and  in  which  any 
application  of  them  was  simply  impossible.  Doubtless, 
such  an  apology  as  this  is  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
the  principles  set  forth'  in  his  famous  early  work  were  mere 
eidola  speeus,  mere  student-dreams,  theories  woven  out  in 
complete  and  almost  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  actual 
facts  of  English  history  and  life  in  their  broader  and  more 
popular  aspects,  the  speculations  of  a  recluse  idealist, 
pacing  his  cloister,  amid  pastoral  meadows  and  placid 
waters,  silent  and  almost  somnolent  in  their  gentle  flow, 
far  away  from  the  stir  of  national  life  and  the  mighty  and 
gathering  tide  of  modem  thought  and  of  awakening 
popular  want  and  will.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  would  be  forward  to  confess  the  ignorance  of  all 
but  the  rising  elements  of  life  and  power  in  the  Church  of 
England^  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  book. 
He  does,  indeed,  confess  and  explain  this  ignorance  of  his 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  his  Autobiography. 

It  is  the  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
combines,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  his  intellectual 
character,  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  possessing  each 
quality  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  with  these  qualities 
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UBitoB  aoa  flsoeediiiglj  SADgnme  dispoBition,  and  a  ^bodily 
fnine  leu,  lith6»  and  smewy,  M^moh  no  exoess,  save  at 
times  ihat  of  mental  toil  or  official  fatigne,  has  ever  wasted 
or  exhausted.  From  this  rare,  and»  in  its  degree  as 
fonned  in  him,  perhaps  onazampled,  combination,  arise 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  career.  If  <we  addio  ti[ie 
characteristics  we  hare  noted  the  inflcMnoe  of  Osfosd 
training  and  Oxford  High  GhiirofamaQBhip,  and  the  afier 
influence  of  offixsial  discipline  and  Parliamentary  life,  we 
have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  understand  the  character 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  early  illaaions  and  his  later,  ahan* 
donment  of  these  illusions ;  his  remarkable  power  at  onee 
of  grasping  and  keeping  clearly  in  view  principles,  and  of 
mastenng  and  explaining  details;  his  irast  natural  im- 
petuosity, ever  rea^y  to  flash  out  or  pour  along,  and  yet, 
along  with  this,  his  very  great  power  of  self*control,  hold- 
ing his  immeuBe  force  of  onset  or  impulse  ordinarily^wiifain 
the  limits  of  a  studisd  moderation,  especially  in  all  matters 
of  personal  criticism;  the  sweep  of  his  eloquenoe  when 
fully  fired  by  political  purpose  and  passion,  or  when  a 
sentiment  inspires  him,  or  a  bright  vision  of  the  future 
rises  before  his  sanguine  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
inttfise  and  very  evident  delight  with  which  he  revels  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  a  financial  statement  or  a  business 
calculation ;  his  power  as  a  Parliamentary  expositor,  and 
his  greater  power  as  a  debater,  especially  in  swift  and 
crushing  reply ;  his  triumphs,  that  is  to  say,  ^ually 
in  oratory  and  in  finance,  his  high  ecclesiastical  syiDr 
patkiefi,  combined  with  a  Broad  Ghurofamanship  which 
undertook  the  vindication  of  Eece  Homo,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical Liberalism  which  has  drawn  towards  him  the 
sympathies  of  many  of  the  most  influential  NonconformistB, 
and  which  sustained  him  in  the  heavy  task  of  disestabUdi- 
ing  the  Irish  Church;  finally,  his  sympathy,  so  long 
maintained,  with  the  Catholicism  of  the  Latin  Communion, 
and  yet  his  final  breach,  in  the  end,  with  the  Boxnan 
Gasia  and  its  consununated  policy;  all  are  intelligible 
when  once  the  composite  and  complex  oharaofcer  of  his 
mind  and  temp^ament  are  understood.  In  suoh  a  man 
there  cannot  but  be  many  tendencies  more  •or  kss  01m- 
flioting  or  divergent.  But  when  all  his  enexgies-^aad 
faculties  are  once  combined  in  full  liarmmiy  for  way 
particular  purpose,  the  resultant  force  of  !the  whole, 
not  but  be  overwhelming. 
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Mr.  Ol&detone,  ki  his  Autobiograpby,  does,  in  oSeot, 
claBsify  himself  with  men  of  '' imporessible  and  sanguine 
minds.''  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  eloquent  description  of 
the  change  which  began  to  come  over  the  English  Church, 
and  which  was  felt  at  firsts  especially  in  Oxford,  soon  niter 
the  year  1880  :— 

"  An  eoctraordinary  change,''  he  says,  "  appeared  to  pass  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  moderate  esti- 
mate to  say,  that  much  beyond  one-half  of  the  very  flower  of 
its  youth  diose  the  profession  of  Holy  Orders,  while  an  im- 
pieesion  scarcely  less  deep  seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  a  large 
portion  of  its  lay  pupils.  I  doubt  whether  at  any  period  of  its 
emtenee,  either  since  the  Seformation  or  perhaps  before  it,  the 
Church  of  England  had  reaped  from  either  tTniversity  so  rich  a 
harveet  in  so  short  a  time.  At  Cambridge  a  similar  lifUng  up 
of  .hearts  and  minds  seems  to  have  been  ffoing  on,  and  numbers 
of  persons  of  my  own  generation,  who  at  uieir  public  schools  had 
be^  careless  and  thoug&tless  like  the  rest,  appeared  in  their 
early  manhood  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  His  people,  worthy,  I  believe,  as  &r  as  man  can  be  worthy, 
through  their  zeal,  devotion,  power  of  mind,  and  attainments, 
of  their  high  vocation.  It  was  not  then  foreseen  what  storms 
were  about  to  arise.  Not  only  in  Oxford,  but  in  England,  during 
the  years  to  which  I  refer,  party  spirit  within  the  Church  was 
reduced  to  a  low  ebb.  Indiscretions  ttiere  might  be,  but  authority 
did  not  take  the  alarm ;  it  smiled  rather,  on  the  contrary,  on 
what  was  thought  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  recurrence  both  to  first 
principles  and  to  forgotten  obligations.  Purity,  unity,  and  energy, 
seemed  as  three  fair  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  to  advance  together. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  eminently  suited  to  act  on  impressible 
and  sanguine  minds.  I,  for  one,  formed  a  completely  false  esti- 
mate of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  and  beUeved  that  the  Church 
of  England,  through  the  medium  of  a  regenerated  clergy,  and  an 
intelligent. and  attached  laity,  would  not  oidy  hold  her  ground, 
but  would  probably,  in  great  part  revive  the  love  and  the 
allegiance  both  of  the  masses  who  were  wholly  falling  away  from 
religious  observances,  and  of  those  large  and  powerful  Non- 
ccDforndng  bodies,  the  existence  of  which  was  supposed  to  have 
no  diher  cause  than  the  neglect  of  its  duties  by  the  National 
Gboreh,  which  had  long  left  the  people  as  sheep  without  a 
sbf^herd." 

The  iqootation  just  given  not  only  shows  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  himself,  he  is  a  man  of 
"  sangnine  and  impulsive  mind ; "  it  also  explains  the 
nature  of  the  Ulnsive  appearances  which  suggested  to  him 
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his  dream,  his  theory,  his  ideal,  as  to  the  relations  of 
Chnrch  and  State,  as  given  to  the  world  in  his  first  book. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  picture  which 
is  contained  in  the  extract  we  have  quoted  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  surcharged  and  delusively  coloured  picture. 
The  effects  at  Oxford  of  which  he  speaks  were  produced 
quite  as  much  by  the  Tory  reaction,  following  the  epoch  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  by  the  gathering  of  the  clans  of  Angli- 
canism to  the  rescue  of  their  Church  and  its  ascendency, 
following  the  abolition  of  Dissenters'  disabilities  and  the 
Anglican  Church's  hour  of  seeming  humiliation  and  peril, 
as  by  the  real  religious  revival,  which  at  this  time  was 
just  beginning  at  last  deeply  to  stir  the  hitherto  lethargic 
pulses  of  the  life  of  Anglicanism  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  Anglican  ^uasi-Puritanism  or  Evangelical  Church- 
manship.  Political  influences  and  feelings  of  caste,  to  put 
the  same  truth  in  other  words,  contributed  quite  as  much 
as  genuine  feelings  of  religious  conviction  and  zeal,  to  the 
result  which  the  quotation  describes.  No  better  illustra- 
tion, however,  could  be  afforded  of  the  sanguine  idealism 
of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had,  indeed,  two  cherished  ideals,  both  of 
which  were  to  be  shattered  to  fragments  by  the  course  of 
events — ^to  be  broken  to  pieces  on  the  wheel  of  revolving 
destiny — one  very  soon,  the  other  at  a  much  later  period. 
The  first  of  these  was  his  theory  of  Church  Establishments, 
the  second  was  his  dream  of  Catholic  Union,  as  visibly 
approaching,  and  to  be  realised  in  after  days,  if  not  in  this 
generation — the  union  of  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Catholic 
communions  in  one  great  Western  Catholic  Church,  or 
intercommunity  of  Churches,  and,  through  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  good  offices,  [the  ultimate  reunion,  into  a 
Catholic  confederation  and  sisterhood  of  Churches,  of  the 
Boman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Anglican  ''  Catholic  "  Churches. 
This  latter  was  his  most  fondly  cherished  dream,  a  pecu- 
liarly Oxford  ideal ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  relinquished 
his  hopes  of  at  least  a  sisterly  concordat  being  established 
between  these  Churches,  and  first  between  the  Boman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  nntil  the  summer  of 
1870,  when,  according  to  his  view,  the  Vatican  Decrees 
placed  an  impassable  gulf  of  division  between  the  Latin 
Communion  and  the  Anglo-Catholio  Church.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  these  two  ideals,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Gladstone's  course,  his  consistency  in  the  midst 
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of  his  inconBistencies,  his  illnsions  and  th^  means  and 
process  of  his  disillusionising ;  the  way  of  change  and  the 
line  of  advance  in  which  only,  if  in  any,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  move. 

When  he  first  started  in  life,  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  as 
little  about  the  living  realities  of  English  religious  life  and 
thought,  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  immediate  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  collegiate  horizon,  as  other  Oxford  students  and 
theorists,  who,  until  very  recently,  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  class  for  an  ignorance  of  all  belonging  to  English 
Nonconformity  as  profound  as  if  they  were,  divided  from 
it  by  planetary  spaces.  "  There  was  an  error,"  he  himself 
says,  *'  not  less  serious  "  (than  his  expectations  and  claims 
in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England)  "  in  my  estimate  of 
English  Nonconformity.  I  remember  the  astonishment 
with  which  at  some  period — I  think  in  1851-2 — after 
ascertaining  the  vast  addition  which  had  been  made  to  the 
number  of  churches  in  the  country,  I  discovered  that  the 
multiplication  of  chapels,  among  those  not  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  had  been  more  rapid  still."  When 
once  his  eyes  had  been  opened,  however,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  shut  them  again,  and  since  the  period  to  which  he 
thus  refers  he  has  taken  care  to  keep  himself  informed  as 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  Nonconformity.  It  is  not  an 
altogether  insignificant  point,  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
auto-biographical  narrative  and  explanation,  he  quotes 
John  Foster  from  memory,  with  a  familiarity  which  shows 
that  although  the  name  of  this  Nonconformist  author 
is  probably  stiU  little  known  to  Anglican  University  men, 
and  though  not  very  long  ago  he  was  sneered  at,  by  the 
Saturday  Review,  as  an  undercultured,or,  at  least,  underbred 
Dissenting  writer,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  familiarly  known 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  one  of  England's  standard  essayists. 

We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Tory  and  Anglican 
immunity,  as  an  Oxford  ecclesiastical  idealist,  from  all 
consciousness  of  the  great  realities  of  Nonconformist  life 
and  power  and  claims,  that  we  might  render  more  in- 
telligible the  illusion,  as  to  the  prospects  and  possibilities 
belonging  to  his  beloved  Anglicanism,  which  in  1838  had 
captivated  his  imagination  and'  spell-bound  his  intellect* 
The  dream  must  indeed  have  been  a  dazzling  and  fascinat- 
ing one,  which  could  have  maintained  its  hold  upon  him, 
notwithstanding  the  apprenticeship  to  real  life  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  serve.      More  than  six  years  had 
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dapsed  since  he  had  taken  his  degree  as  double-first.  In  the 
meantime  he  hadnot  only  visited  the  Continent,  vhere  he  was 
not  likely  to  learn  what  he  needed  to  know  as  to  his  own 
country,  but  had  held  office  as  Junior  Lord  and  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  under  a  Tory  €k>vemnient  (Sir 
Bobert  Peel's),  for  a  few  months  in  1884  and  1888,  and  had 
afterwards  eat  in  Parliament  for  three  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Tory  opposition.    We  can  only  conclude  that,  as  yet, 
he  had  been  either  shut  up  in  his  private  studies,  or  entirely 
surrounded  by  party  associations  and  suggestions  as  to 
questions  both  of  Church  and  State.     "&  had  enough 
general  knowledge  and  enough  originality,  to  feel  that  no 
existing  theory  of  Church  and  State  was  adequate  to  the 
oonditions  of  the  problem,  even  so  far  as  he  then  e{)pre- 
hended  it,  or  to  the  demands  of  modem  thought,  but  he 
had  no  ixue  ideas  whatever  as  to  the  actual  realities 
of  religious  conviction  and  life  in  England,  as  existing 
espeeicSly  in  the  middle   ranks  of   society  and  among 
the  more  independent  operative   classes.  *  Perhaps  his 
Scottish  par^tage  may  in  part  help  us  to  understand  this. 
Beligious  conditions  in  Scotland  furnish  no  analogy  what- 
efver  to  religious  conditions  in  England ;  and  the.  scion  of 
a  Scottish  Episcopalian  family,  transplanted  to  England, 
and  nurtured  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  would  be  little 
likely  to  enter  into  the  realities  of  English  Nonconformity, 
with  its  characteristic  spontaneity,  its  energetic  indepen- 
dence, and — how  unlike  Scotland,  especially  the  Scotland 
of  forty-years  ago  in  this  respect ! — ^its  manifold  varieties 
of  creed  and  government  and  forms  of  worship.    It  seems 
necessary  to  take  these  matters  into  account,  in  order  to 
understand  the  absolute  unreality,  the  prodigious  sort 
of  merely  individual  speculation,  of  adventurous  assumption 
as  to  the  ecclesiastical  possibilities,  nay,  probabilities  and 
duties,  of  the  near  future,  which  distinguish  the  volume  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking — a  volume  ^diich  might  well 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  seen  nothing  whatever 
of  life,  who  knew  nothing  whatever,  even  by  book  study,  of 
the  most  active  and  energetic  religious  organisations  of 
England,  who  was  a  speculative  philosopher  from  another 
world,  knowing  England  only  by  her  history  before  1688, 
and  theorising  from  afar. 

The  state  of  his  eyesight  obliged  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take 
a  tour  in  Europe  during  the  autumn  of  1888.  During 
this  period  his  book  was  printed,  the  product  doubtless  of 
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many  preidous  mtmtbs  of  meditation.  It  mks  as  absolute 
a  speculative  ideal  afi  Plato's  Republie  ;  it  yma  the  froit  of  a 
mind  nmoh  moie  Flatonising  thanAjdstoteliaaia  its  general 
oast,  or  at  least  in  the  tone  whioh  dominated  it  at  this 
time;  of  a  mind,,  however,  whioh.  was  destined  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  obedience  to  the  claims  and  laws  of  reality  by 
the  breaking  up  of  its  idola^  and  by  familiar  converse  with 
the  business  of  life  at  its  very  oentre,  the  oantre  of  Eng*- 
landr's  manifold  living:  activities.  The  talent  and  ekqaence 
of  the  treatise^  added  to  the  rising  fame  of  its  author, 
aB5  the"  most  distinguished  and  gUied  young  politician 
in*  the  iHouse  of  Oommons,  and  in  ctmibination  vpath  the 
newly  kindledr  enthusiasm  and  glow  of  Anglican  zeal'  and 
fervouEi'  oaocied  it  rapidly  thitiug^  three  editions*  A 
fourth,  casefolly ravisedand mnoh enlarged,  was  published 
in  184L  By  this  time,  however,  the  hoUowness  and 
unreality  of  the  whole  speoulation  had  come  to  be  generally 
felL  Macaalay's  masterly  review  in  the  Edinburgh  had 
smitten  it  to  the  heart ;  but,  yet  more,  the  test  of  time 
and  thou^t  had  shown  all  sober  thinkers  that  the  whole 
was  but  a  dream;  With  the  manly  frankness,  character- 
istic of  the  whole  MUQUogmpky^'Mix.  Grladstone  himself 
says^  ''all  inteoest  in  it  had  gone  by,  and  it  lived  for 
nearly  thirty  years  only  in  the  vigorous  and  brilliant, 
though  not  (in;  my  opmion)  entirely  faithful  picture,  drawn 
by  the  aocomplished  hand  of  Lord  Macaulay."* 

The  la&ding  principle  of  this  treatise  was  that  the  State 
was  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  a  Church-Establishment 
asa  wibiess  to  Christian  truth;  the  State  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  teaching  of  the  true  religion*  Such  a  theory 
could  not  be  maintained  in  this*  country,  even  thirty  years 
ago,  as  unconditionally  and  absolutely  binding.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  of  truth ;  we  do  say  that, 
as  a  theory  of  law  or  government  for  England,  it  has, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  come,  ages  since,  to  be  quite 
impraotioable ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  carry  fairly  and 
fully  out  its  meaning  and  actual  application  throughout  all 
the  legislation  of  this  country  could  not  but  violate  those 
principles  of  practical. equity,  which  are  a  much  more  direct 
and  evident  dictate  and  demand  of  Christianity,  as  applied 
to  administration  and  governnfent,  than  any  abstract  theory 
whatever  could  possibly  be.  This  had  already  come  to  be 
felt,  if  not  always  frankly  acknowledged,  by  statesmen  of 
every  class.and  colour,  even  at  the  time  when  the  book  was 
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pnbliBhed.  Already  the  men  of  highest  practical  sagacity 
in  the  Tory  no  less  than  the  Whig  party  had  abandoned 
the  idea  of  practically  asserting,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  by 
law  established,  ''those  exclusive  claims,  which  become 
positively  unjust  in  a  divided  country  governed  on  popular 
principles." 

Mr.  Gladstone  believed  fervently  in  his  own  theory  at  the 
time,  but  he  very  soon  discovered  that  no  one  else  did. 
"  Scarcely,"  he  says,  "  had  my  work  issued  from  the  press 
when  I  became  aware  that  there  was  no  party,  no  section 
of  a  party,  no  individual  person  probably  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  was  prepared  to*act  upon  it.  I  found  myself 
the  last  man  on  the  sinking  ship."  "  The  condition  of  our 
poor,  of  our  criminals,  of  our  military  and  naval  services,'and 
the  backward  state  of  popular  education,  forced  on  us  a  group 
of  questions,  before  the  moral  pressure  of  which  the  old 
rules" — the  old  exclusive  principle — "gave  way."  In 
respect  to  none  of  these  cases  was  it  any  longer  possible  to 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  Church  of  England  alone  was 
to  be  the  legally  appointed  and  recognised  instructress  of 
the  people.  The  failure  of  the  education  clauses  in  Sir 
James  Graham's  Factories'  Bill  was  a  signal  illustaration  of 
this  truth.  At  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member  of 
the  Tory  Cabinet,  and  he  tells  us  that  "the  very  first 
opinion  he  was  ever  called  upon  to  give  in  Cabinet  was-an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  that  measure." 
The  case  of  Maynooth  came  on  in  a  very  few  more  years 
(in  1845)  to  test  still  more  severely  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory. 
He  felt  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  his  treatise  ought 
not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ministry  that  proposed  per- 
manently to  endow  Maynooth,  and  he  resigned  his  office. 
Nevertheless  he  held  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  endowment,  and,  although  he  had  resigned, 
he  both  voted  and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  proposal.  How 
false,  however,  he  felt  the  situation  to  be  which  seemed  to 
demand  such  a  legislative  vote,  may  be  judged  by  the 
sequel,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resignation,  and  subsequent  vote,  in  1845,  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  after  them  as  a  direct,  though  distant,  conse- 
quence, the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

"My  work,"  he  says  "had  used  none  of  the  stock  arguments 
for  maintaining  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I  did  not  say,  *  Maintain 
it  lest  you  should  disturb  the  settlement  of  property.'    I  did  not 
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say,  "Maintain  it,  lest  you  should  be  driven  to  repeal  the 
Union.'  I  did  not  say,  *  Maintain  it,  lest  you  should  offend  and 
exasperate  the  Protestants.'  I  did  not  say,  '  Maintain  it,  because 
the  body  known  as  the  Irish  Church  has  an  indefeasible  right  to 
its  property.'  I  did  not  say,  '  Maintain  it  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  a  small  minority.'  Least  of  all  did  I  say,  '  Maintain  it,  but 
establish  religious  equality,  setting  up  at  the  public  charge  other 
^Establishments  along  with  it ;  or,  by  distributing  a  sop  here,  and 
a  sop  there,  to  coax  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  into  a 
sort  of  acquiescence  in  its  being  maintained.'  My  ground,  right 
or  wrong,  was  this :  *  the  Church  of  Ireland  must  be  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  must  be 
maintained  as  the  truth,  or  it  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.'  The 
moment  I  admitted  the  validity  of  a  claim  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  the  gift  of  new  funds  for  the  education  of  its 
clergy,  the  true  basis  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  for 
me  cut  away." 

The  conseqnenoes  of  the  practical  refutation  thus  given 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideal  theory  may  be  easily  traced.  Too 
logical  to  rest  content  with  a  position  of  compromise,  assail- 
able on  every  side ;  too  earnest  and  conscientious  to  accept 
as  a  permanent  settlement  of  so  grave  and  fundamental  a 
question  any  arrangement  of  mere  expediency;  he  could  not 
find  any  resting-place  short  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Izish  Church,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Christian  organisa- 
tions in  the  sister  island  to  a  basis  of  voluntary  organisation 
and  independent  self-government.  This  was  a  conclusion 
limited,  indeed,  to  Ireland,  and  growing  out  of  the  special 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  It  did  not  follow  that  he  was 
to  be  committed  to  the  principle  of  disestablishment  for 
England.  But  it  did  follow,  and,  indeed,  had  become  for 
him  an  evidently  necessary  conclusion  at  an  earlier  period, 
flowing  from  the  proved  impracticability^  of  his  own  a 
priori  theory — ^that  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  could  thenceforth  only  be 
for  him  one  of  practical  equity  and  of  Christian  expediency, 
as  regarded  in  the  light  of  moral  and  political  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  and  largest  kind,  and  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  necessary  abstract  principle.  The  following  facts 
mark  the  position  in  which  he  stood  at  the  corresponding 
dates. 

In  1847,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Estcourt  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Oxford  University,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  been 
challenged  as  to  his  views  respecting  the  disestablishment 
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of  the  Irish  Church,  refased  to  give  any  pledge  to  ''  stand 
by  that  Ghnrch/'  as  Lord  Coleridge,  the  secretary,  at  the 
tune,  of  his  election  committee,  has  distinctly  testified.  In 
1851  he  voted  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  at 
the  same  time  declared  the  impossibility  of  changing  "  the 
profound  and  resistless  tendencies  of  the  age  towards  reli- 
gious liberty."  In  1863,  as  Lord  Selbome  has  declared, 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  told  him  privately  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  himself  from  giving  public  expression 
to  his  feelings,"  and  that  he  was  anxious,  accordingly, 
that ''  his  friends  connected  with  the  University"  should 
^'consider  whether  or  not  they  would  desire,  for  that  reason, 
a  change  in  the  representation  of  the  University."  In  1865, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  he  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  declared  that,  as  to  the  Irish  Church,  present  action 
was  impossible,  and  at  any  time  immense  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  encountered ;  but  yet  that  this  was  ''  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future."  This  speech  brought  his  seat  for  the 
University  in  peril.  Dr.  Hannah  wrote  to  him  respecting 
it,  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  now  somewhat 
famous  letter.  He  stated  strongly  his  views  as  to  the 
abstract  question,  but,  at  the  same  time,  said  that,  as  a 
practical  question,  the  subject  was  remote,  and  had  no 
bearing  on  the  actual  politics  of  the  day,  excusing  himself 
on  this  ground  from  entering  into  details  respecting  it,  or 
committing  himself,  even  in  general  outline,  to  any  i^etch 
or  statement  of  a  plan  for  the  disestablishment.  It  is 
obvious  to  remark  that  there  is  some  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  his  saying,  on  Mr.  Dillwyn*s  motion,  that 
this  was  "  the  question  of  the  future,"  and  his  writing  to  Dr. 
Hannah  that  the  question  was  so  remote  as  to  be  ''  out  of 
all  bearing  on  the  practical  politics  of  the  day."  The  dis- 
crepancy, however,  is  not  important.  Perhaps  an  easy 
explanation  might  show  that  there  is  hardly  any  real  in- 
consistency whatever. 

In  1868,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church  as  the  first  of  all  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  new  chapter  of  reform  and  progress  which 
was  to  be  opened.  How  it  was  that  in  three  years  a  question 
which  he  had  not  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  '^  burning  ques- 
tion," or  one  of  present  and  pressing  policy,  came  to  be,  inhis 
judgment,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  political  affairs,  by  an  unex- 
pectedly rapid  development  of  political  progress,  and  by  a 
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new ''  reform  "  in  the  representation,  a  living  question,  Mr. 
Oladstone  has  explained  in  his  Autobiography.  He  maj 
well  have  expected  that  a  gradual  work  of  political  advance 
and  reconstraction  in  England  would  have  been  his  final 
work  as  a  statesman.  He  found,  as  by  a  vast  landslip, 
the  whole  prospect  changed  before  him ;  and  Irish  ques- 
tions, with  the  Irish  Church  question  in  advance,  when 
the  intervening  questions  were  suddenly  disposed  of  and 
moved  away,  seemed  to  confront  him  close  at  hand.  All 
this  he  had  not  foreseen.  As  he  says  himself,  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  though  settled  (for  the  first  time) 
in  1682,  seemed  to  be  a  remote  question  in  the  first  half  of 
1880.  "  For  my  part,"  he  also  says,  "  I  have  never  been 
so  happy,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  as  to  be  able  sufficiently 
to  adjust  the  proper  conditions  of  handling  any  difficult 
question  until  the  question  itself  was  at  the  door."  "  I 
referred  to  my  own  political  life-time.  A  man  who,  in 
1865,  completed  his  thirty-third  year  of  a  laborious  career, 
who  had  already  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
almost  all  the  friends,  abreast  of  whom  he  had  started 
from  the  University  in  the  career  of  public  life ;  and  who 
had  observed  that,  excepting  two  recent  cases,  it  was  hard 
to  find  in  our  whole  history  a  single  man  who  had  been 
permitted  to  reach  the  fortieth  year  of  a  course  of  labour 
similar  to  his  own  within  the  House  of  Commons ;  such  a 
man*  might  surely  be  excused  if  he  did  not  venture  to 
reckon,  for  himself  on  an  exemption  from  the  lot  of  greater 
and  better  men,  and  if  he  formed  a  less  sanguine  estimate 
of  the  fraction  of  space  yet  remaining  to  him,  than  seems ' 
to  have  been  the  case  with  his  critics." 

Before  we  leave  this  matter — the  question  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  great  illusion,  and  how  it  has  been  disposed  of 
— it  is  necessary  to  show  where  and  how  he  stands  as  to 
the  subject  of  Church  Disestablishment  at  the  present 
time.  He  has  not  given  up  one  set  of  abstract  and  doc- 
trinaire principles,  one  ideal,  simply  to  be  driven  into  a 
contrary  position  of  a  priori  idealism.  He  is  no  doctrinaire 
adherent  of  the  disestablishment  theory,  nor  does  he  even 
accept  the  position  of  his  masterly  critic  Macaulay,  whom, 
however,  he  admits  not  only  to  have  refuted  his  theory, 
but  to  have  held  a  more  reasonable  theory  than  his  own, 
and  one  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  stands  on  an  inter- 
mediate ground,  which,  holding  on  in  some  measure  to  the 
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spirit  of  his  early  ideal,  yet  admits  of  being  practically 
adapted  to  the  complex  conditions  and  divided  claims  of 
oar  modern  life. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "that  in  every  function  of  life,  and 
in  every  combination  with  his  fellow-creatures  for  whatever 
purpose,  the  duties  of  man  are  limited  only  by  his  powers.  It  is 
easy  to  separate,  in  the  case  of  a  gas  company  or  a  chess  club,, 
the  primary  end  for  whkh  it  exists  from  everything  extraneous 
to  that  end.  It  is  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of  the  State  or  of  the 
fiunily.  If  the  primary  end  of  the  State  is  to  protect  life  and 
property,  so  the  primary  end  of  the*  family  is  to  propagate  the 
race.  But  around  these  ends  there  cluster,  in  both  cases,  a  group 
of  moral  purposes,  variable  indeed  with  varying  circumstances, 
but  yet  inhering  in  the  relation,  and  not  external  or  merely  inci- 
dental to  it.  The  action  of  man  in  the  State  is  moral,  as  truly  as 
it  is  in  the  individual  sphere ;  although  it  be  limited  by  the  fact 
that,  as  he  is  combined  with  others  whose  views  and  wills  maj 
may  differ  from  his  own,  the  sphere  of  the  common  operations- 
must  be  limited,  first,  to  the  things  in  which  all  are  agreed  ; 
secondly,  to  the  things  in  which,  though  they  may  not  be  agreed^ 
yet  eauity  points  out,  and  the  public  sense  acknowledges,  that 
the  whole  should  be  bound  by  the  sense  of  the  majority." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  even  those,  including  as  they  do  so 
many  men-  both  upright  and  able,  who  now  contend  on  principle 
for  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  are  so  determined 
to  exalt  their  theorem  to  the  place  of  an  universal  truth,  that 
they  ask  us  to  condemn  the  whole  of  that  process,  by  which,  as 
the  Grospel  spread  itself  through  the  civilised  world,  Christianity 
became  incorporated  with  the  action  of  civil  authority,  and  with 
the  framework  of  public  law.  In  the  course  of  human  history, 
indeed,  we  perceive  little  of  unmixed  evil,  and  far  less  of  uni- 
versal good.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  (in  the  language 
of  Bishop  Heber),  as  the  world  became  Christian,  Christianity 
became  worldly;  that  the  average  tone  of  a  system  which 
embraces  in  its  wide-spreading  arms  the  entire  community,  ia 
almost,  of  necessity,  lower  than  that  of  a  society  which,  if  large, 
is  still  private,  and  into  which  no  man  enters  except  by  his  own 
deliberate  choice,  very  possibly  even  at  the  cost  of  much  personal 
and  temporal  detriment.  But  Christ  died  for  the  race,  and 
those  who  notice  the  limited  progress  of  conversion  in  the  world 
imtil  alliance  with  the  civil  authority  gave  to  His  religion  a  wider 
access  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether,  without  that  alliance,  its  immeasurable  and  inestimable 
social  results  would  ever  have  been  attained.  Allowing  for  all 
that  may  be  justly  urged  against  the  dafiger  of  mixing  secular 
motives  with  religious  administration,  and  above  all  against  the 
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intnision  of  force  into  the  domain  of  thought,  I  for  one  cannot 
desire  that  Constantino  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  that 
•Justinian  in  the  formation  of  its  code  of  laws,  or  that  Chiurlemagne 
in  refounding  society,  or  that  Elizabeth  in  the  crisis  of  the 
English  Keformation,  should  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
State  and  the  Church  in  themselves  are  separate  or  alien  powers, 
incapable  of  coalition." 

"  But  there  are  two  causes,  the  combined  operation  of  which, 
upon  reaching  a  certain  point  of  development,  relaxes  or  dissolves 
their  union  by  a  process  as  normal  (if  it  be  less  beneficial)  as  that 
by  which  the  union  was  originally  brought  about.  One  of  these  is 
the  establishment  of  the  priliciple  of  popular  self-government  as 
the  basis  of  political  constitutions.  The  other  is  the  disintegration 
of  Christendom  from  one  into  many  communions.  As  long  as 
the  Church  at  large,  or  the  Church  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation,  isj  substantially  one,  I  do  not  see  why  the  religious  care 
of  the  subject,  through  a  body  properly  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose, should  cease  to  be  a  function  of  the  State,  with  the  whole 
miction  and  life  of  which  it  has,  throughout  Europe,  been  so  long 
iind  so  closely  associated.  As  long  as  the  State  holds,  by  descent, 
hy  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  governing  classes,  and  by 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  a  position  of  original  and  underived 
Authority,  there  is  no  absolute  impropriety,  but  the  reverse,  in 
its  commending  to  the  nation  the  greatest  of  all  boons.  But 
-when,  either  by  some  revolution  of  institutions  from  their  summit 
to  their  base,  or  by  a  silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  incessantly  removes  and  replaces  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  human  body,  the  State  has  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
•deliberate  and  ascertained  will  of  the  community,  expressed 
through  legal  channels — then  the  inculcation  of  a  religion  can  no 
longer  rest  in  full  or  permanent  force  upon  its  authority. 
When,  in  adition  to  this,  the  community  itself  is  split  and 
4ievered  into  opinions  and  communions  which,  whatever  their 
-concurrence  in  the  basis  of  Christian  belief,  are  hostile  in  regard 
to  the  point  at  issue,  so  that  what  was  meant  for  the  nation 
^dwindles  into  the  private  estate  as  it  were  of  a  comparative  hand- 
ful— ^the  attempt  to  maintain  an  Established  Church  becomes  an 
orror  fatal  to  the  peace,  dangerous  perhaps  even  to  the  life  of 
<dvil  society. 

"  It  is  then  by  a  practical,  rather  than  a  theoi^etic  test  that  our 
Establishments  of  religion  should  be  tried.  In  applying  this 
practical  test,  we  must  be  careful  to  do  it  with  those  allowances 
which  are  as  necessary  for  the  reasoner  in  moral  subjects,  as  it  is 
for  the  reasoner  in  mechanics  to  allow  for  friction,  or  for  the 
resistance  of  air.  An  Establishment  that  does  its  work  in  much, 
4tnd  has  the  hope  and  likelihood  of  doing  it  in  more ;  an  Establish- 
jnent  that  has  a  broad  and  living  way  open  to  it  into  the  hearts 
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of  the  people;  an  Establishment  that  can  oommand  the  serrices 
of  the  present  by  the  recollections  and  traditions  <^  a  far-reaching 
past ;  an  Estabushment  able  to  appeal  to  the  active  zeal  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  the  respect  or  scruple* 
of  almost  the  whole,  whose  cmldren  dwell  chiefly  on  her  actual 
living  work  and  service,  and  whose  adversaries,  if  she  has  than, 
are,  in  the  main,  content  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  future  for 
them  and  their  opinions,  such  an  Establishment  should  surely  be 
maintained." 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  one  of  the  two  eocleeiaa- 
tical  illnfiions  which  have  been  the  great  stnmbling-blocks 
and  snares  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  pathway  as  a  statesman ; 
we  have  traced  the  steps  by  which  he  was  constrained  to 
retreat  from  his  original  position ;  and  have  shown  what 
is  his  present  position.  We  propose  now  to  deal  with  the 
other  illusion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  his  Anglo-Catholic 
illusion,  with  which  has  been  of  necessity  connected  his 
over-great  sympathy  and  indulgence  towards  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  with  all  its  errors  and  usurpations  and 
superstitions.  From  this  illusion  we  apprehend  that  he  is 
as  yet  but  half  emancipated.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  hia 
radical  error  still  remains.  Politically  he  now  altogether 
revolts  from  Popery,  he  has  quarrelled  definitively  with  the 
Papal  Curia,  but  we  fear  that  he  still  clings  to  those 
Anglican  errors  and  superstitions  which  are  the  root  of  all 
hierarchical  superstition  and  usurpation,  which,  in  good 
sooth,  not  only  bind  the  Anglo-Catholic  in  sympathy  to 
the  great  Latin  organisation,  but  have  power  even  to  sanc- 
tion subserviency  to  the  hierarchy  of  Borne. 

Let  us  briefly  explain  our  meaning.  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  still  adheres  to  Oxford  sacramental  superstitions, 
and  to  that  view  of  Church  organisaiion  and  unity  which 
regards  the  visible  and  external  as  necessary  to  the  true 
integrity,  continuity,  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  said  a  word  to  imply^ 
that,  as  to  these  points,  he  has  abandoned  the  principles 
of  his  early  treatise,  or  the  creed  and  doctrines  which  have 
been  held  by  all  his  most  intimate  Oxford  friends,  and 
irhich  d(»ninate  in  the  ecclesiastical  school  with  which 
himself  and  his  family  have  been  always  identified.  If 
this  be  so,  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  as  yet  but  a  very  imperfect 
enlightenment,  but  a  very  partial  conversion,  so  far  as 
regards  the  great  ground  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  whidi 
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lies  between  himself  and  the  Protestant  heart  of  his 
country. 

The  thenrgio  superstition  which  nnderlies  the  doctrines 
of  necessary  sacramental  efficacy,  which  invests  the  epis- 
copally  ordained  priest  with  the  awfal  attribute  of  sacra- 
mental "  conversion,"  or  transubstantiation,  makes  neces- 
sary the  maintenance  of  the  "  fable  "  of  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion, affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  hierarchical  assump- 
tions and  usurpations,  and  binds  the  Anglo -Catholic 
Church  to  that  of  Borne,  historically  and  doctrinally,  as 
her  mother  and  mistress,  her  perpetual  superior,  her  head 
by  Divine  and  undeniable  right.  So  also  the  claim  of 
external  continuity  and  visible  unity,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  postulates  of  sacramental  superstition,  which  ulti- 
maiely,  indeed,  coalesces  with  them,  can  only  be  main- 
tained for  the  Anglican  Church  by  identifying  that  Church 
with  the  communion  of  Bome.  Mr.  Gladstone  fastens  a 
quarrel  on  Bome  because  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  Infalli- 
bility Decree,  because  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  If 
the  effect  of  these  decrees  be  to  lead  him  to  abandon  the 
whole  ground  of  his  allegiance  to  Bome,  it  is  well ;  but 
unless  they  detach  him  from  the  old  Oxford  moorings  he 
remains  in  an  utterly  untenable  and  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  can  well  sympathise  with 
that  yearning  after  Christian  visible  Church  unity  which 
has  possessed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  so  many 
devout  and  superior  men.  We  understand  the  fascination 
of  that  vision  of  Catholic  unity,  as  of  the  visible  city  of 
God,  the  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  heaven,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  article.  But  yet  we 
must  insist  on  the  hard  truth  we  have  now  stated.  If  we 
turn  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Essay  on  Bitualism,  in  the  Con-- 
temporary  Review,  we  find  no  evidence  that  he  has  yet 
recognised  what  is  the  fundamental  question  between  him 
and  the  Protestantism  of  this  land.  It  is  very  singular 
indeed  how,  in  that  essay,  he  ignores  the  very  essential 
point  of  the  real  controversy.  This  omission,  very  serious 
in  its  meaning,  if  deliberately  and  consciously  made,  most  ' 
surprising  and  significant,  if  altogether  unconscious,  ren- 
ders the  whole  essay,  in  which  doubtless  are  many  good 
and  tru6  things  excellently  said,  irrelevant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  one  objection  to  Bitualism  is  the  eucharistio 
doctrine  and  the  hierarchical  assumptions  which  its  sym- 
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bolism  is  intended  to  teach,  and  which  all  its  recogniaed 
heads  and  leaders  affirm  it  is  their  supreme  object  to 
enforce.  Mr.  Gladstone  quite  ignores  the  purpose  of 
Bitualism.  He  reduces  the  whole  question  to  one  of  taste 
and  mode.  He  indeed  intimates  that  corresponding  ritu- 
alistic displays  may  be  found  in  Protestant  countries  on 
the  Continent.  Suppose  we  grant  this — ^although,  in  a  full 
sense,  we  are  far  from  granting  it — what  is  this  to  the 
purpose  ?  In  this  country  the  ritualistic  displays  axe  con- 
fessedly intended  to  teach  symbolically  the  doctrines  to 
which  we  have  referred.  If  in  other  countries  they  were 
used  without  any  such  reference,  the  same  objection  would 
not  there  apply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  two  things 
are  to  be  noted.  One,  that  "  histrionic  "  and  "  symbo- 
lical "  displays  and  perfQrmances  to  any  similar  extent  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  Churches  of  Continental 
Protestantism,  the  other,  that  the  Churches  of  Continental 
Protestantism,  in  which  ritualistic  displays,  in  any  degree 
similar  to  these,  are  to  be  found,  are  themselves  Churches 
corrupted  by  semi-Popish  superstitions,  superstitions  from 
which  Lutheranism,  like  Anglicanism,  has  never  ^  been 
purged,  and  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  carried  to 
great  lengths.  Students  of  Continental  Protestantism  have 
long  been  aware  of  this ;  and  it  is  many  years  since,  in 
an  article  in  this  Journal,  entitled  Religion  in  Oermany^ 
the  extent  of  sacramental  superstition  in  High  Luther- 
anism, and  the  parallelism  between  the  doctrines  and 
designs  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  party  and  those  of  our  own 
Tractarian  and  Bitualising  school,  were  pointed  out. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  averse  from  extreme 
ritualising  displays.  We  mark  in  his  Autobiography  a 
sentence  which  contains  the  germ  of  his  essay  on  Ritual- 
ism : — '*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,"  he  says,  referring 
to  the  period  1880—1840,  ''that  at  that  time  at  least, 
and  before  such  changes  had  become  too  decidedly  the 
fashion,  the  outward  embellishment  of  churches,  and  the 
greater  decency  and  order  of  services,  answered  to,  and 
sprang  from,  a  call  within,  and  proved  a  less  unworthy 
conception  of  the  sublime  idea  of  Christian  worship." 
Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  holds 
those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  essential  poison  of 
all  extreme  Anglican  Ritualism  and  of  all  Popery.  For 
which  reason  we  do  not  rate  his  last  pamphlet — ^his  Ex- 
postulation— as  of  as  high  importance  as,  for  the  present^ 
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the  pablio  seems  disposed  to  rate  it.  We  do  not  indeed 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  writer,  but  we  do  for  the 
present  doubt  the  depth  of  his  insight,  and  the  thorough* 
ness  of  his  conversion* 

We  do  not,  we  say,  question  the  sincerity  of  the  writer. 
We  could  not  do  so  for  reasons  to  ourselves  altogether 
conclusive.  Since  July,  1870,  we  have  had  decisive  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  have  been  greatly  modified.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  the  very  date  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
from  the  month  of  July,  1870,  to  which  he  himself  refers  in 
his  Expostulation,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  frank  and  ready 
in  the  expression  of  his  views  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
decrees,  the  effect  of  the  consummated  policy  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  as  embodied  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Vatican  Council — as  placing  an  impass- 
able gulf  between  the  Latin  Communion  and  English 
Christianity,  between  the  Church  of  Bome,  as  its  position 
was  defined  by  those  decrees,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
Christian  freedom  and  modern  progress.  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  these  views  freely  to  politicians,  and  to  clergy- 
men of  different  schools,  to  English  Churchmen  and  to 
Dissenters.  From  that  date,  accordingly,  many  have 
understood,  whilst  a  considerable  number  have  known,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  come  to  identify  modern  Bomanism, 
viewed  as  a  system,  with  Ultramontanism,  and  had  decided 
that  the  public  policy  and  the  public  men  of  England  could 
thenceforibh  keep  no  terms,  and  be  in  no  sort  of  compromise 
or  understanding,  more  or  less,  with  the  authorities,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  quasi-political,  of  the  Papacy. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier,  it  was  difficult 
for  him,  without  saying  what  in  Parliament  would  have 
been  either  irrelevant  and  out  of  place  or  rash  and  danger- 
ous, to  give  any  Parliamentary  or  political  expression  to 
these  feelings.  But  he  embraced,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
a  convenient  non-political  opportunity  of  giving  public 
expression  to  his  views.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Willis's 
Booms,  on  May  14,  1872,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  King's  College,  he  used  the  following  language, 
addressing  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting.  '' Indeed,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  when  we 
look  abroad  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  that 
which  is  the  greatest  Christian  communion,  events  have  of 
late  taken  place  of  portentous  significance.    I  must  own 
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that,  admitting  the  ineapaeity  of  my  trnderstanding  to  grasp 
folly  what  has  oocarred,  the  aspect  of  the  reoent  oeoreeB  at 
Borne  appears  to  me  too  mach  to  resemble  the  proolama- 
tion  of  a  perpetual  war  against  the  progress  and  the  more- 
ment  of  the  human  mind."  Bneh  are  his  words  as  reported  in 
the  Ouardian  newspaper,  words  whieh  his  audience  greeted 
with  "  loud  cheers.'*  When  he  spoke  them  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  he  must  have  known  how  deeply 
such  words  could  not  but  offend  his  Irish  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  but  a  profound  conviction 
on  his  part,  coupled  also  with  a  deliberate  intention  of 
marking  his  sense  of  the  political,  as  well  as  intelleotaal» 
defiance,  which  the  Papacy  had  launched  against  national 
progress  and  true  human  liberty,  can  account  for  his  utter- 
ance of  such  words  on  such  an  occasion.  They  were  at 
once  flashed  by  the  telegraph  to  Borne,  to  America,  to 
Germany,  to  France,  and  all  round  the  world. 

Nor  was  there  any  conscious  inconsistency  on  the  pait 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  having  spoken  these  words,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Irish  University  Bill.  The  principles 
of  that  measure,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as 
apprehended  at  first  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
public  press,  were  in  harmony  with  the  modem  educational 
policy  of  Parliament,  and  seemed  to  be  obvious  principles 
of  equity.  The  deep  mischief  of  that  proposal  was  not 
revealed  untU  it  was  examined  in  its  details.  The  working 
of  the  measure  would  have  been  to  hand  over  the  rule  in 
the  higher  education  of  Ireland,  as  it  has  long  ago  be^i 
handed  over  in  Irish  primary  education,  to  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic bishops.  But  this  was  far  from  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  Bill.  In  its  generaljoutline,  and  in  the  spirit  which 
governed  its  form  and  shaping,  so  far  as  its  main  pur- 
pose was  concerned,  it  was  a  Bill  not  only  of  statesman- 
like comprehensiveness  and  scope,  but  of  equitable  and 
altogether  unsectarian  intent.  But  the  minor  provisions 
and  detailed  arrangements  and  proportions  seemed  to  be 
skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Bome.  Mr.  Gladstone  ou^ht  to  be  acquitted  of 
all  personal  complicity  in  the  mischievous  intent  of  these 
clauses.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  second  readings 
he  had  signified  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  them  all,  ana, 
retaining  only  the  most  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  to 
make  changes  which  would  have  removed  all  danger  in  its 
working  of  Boman  Catholic  predominance.     But  these 
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eonceBsions  eame  too  late  to  ^  stay  the  tide  of  English 
antagoniBin  to  the  Bill — indeed,  the  effect  of  the  promised 
ooneessions  had  hardly  been  appreciated  by  the  Protestant 
opponents  of  the  measure  wheal  the  division  came-*  while 
ihey  were  instantly  comprehended  by  the  Romanists  as 
latal  to  all  their  hopes  of  making  great  capital  oat  of  the 
BiUy  and  as  essentially  opposed  to  the  daring  demands 
of  their  Church.  The  consequence  was  that  whilst  the 
concessions  saved  not  many  votes  on  the  one  side,  they  lost 
for  the  measure  all  the  Roman  Catholic  votes.  So  ended 
Mr.  Gladstone's  final  attempt  to  make  a  settlement,  at 
once  satisfactory  and  eqnitable,  of  the  qnestion  of  Roman 
Catholic  higher  education  for  Ireland.  Since  that  time  the 
G'Keeffe  controversy,  in  and  ont  of  Parliament,  mast  have 
taaght  him  how  perilous  are  all  dealings  with  public  edu- 
cation where  Rome  is  concerned,  and  how  thoroughly  un* 
satisfactory  is  the  present  condition  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland.  We  imagine  he  will  be  wary  about  coming 
near  any  of  these  questions  again ;  and  that,  if  he  should 
undertake  them,  it  will  hardly  be  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
the  pretensions  of  Rome.  So  far,  however,  as  regards  the 
Irish  University  Bill,  with' which  alone  we  are  now  properly 
ooncemed,  our  remarks  are  intended  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposals  were  not,  so  far  as  his  purpose  and 
their  generai  principle  were  concerned,  inconsistent  with 
that  anti-Papid  feeling  and  intent  which,  since  1870,  had 
become  so  strongly  defined  within  him,  and  which  he 
utters  so  impressively  in  his  Expostulation.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Gladstone  would  no  doubt  contend  that,  so  far 
as  his  Bill  was  equitable  in  its  spirit,  it  would  have 
strength^ied  the  State  and  strengthened  Protestantism  in 
maintaining  their  rights  against  Romanism — ^since  equity 
in  dealing  with  dissidents  or  enemies  must  always  strengthen 
those  who  stand  in  a  position  at  once  of  power  and  of 
right — and,  besides,  that  the  spread  of  modem  science  and 
knowledge,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  by  means  of 
national  University  culture,  was  likely  to  prove  the  best 
antidote,  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  and  among  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  to  the  spread  of  Ultramontane 
bigotry  and  bondage. 

If,  however,  prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  University 
Bill — if,  nearly  three  years  before  that  date,  as  we  have 
seen — the  Vatican  Decrees  had  convinced  Mr.  Gladstone 
that,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  freedom  in  the  widest 
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sense,  there  eould  be  no  Concordat  with  Borne,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  hie  impressions  to  that  effect  were  not 
only  deepened,  bat  received  a  special  point  and  confirma* 
tion,  by  his  experience  in  connection  with  that  Bill.  The 
Pope  spoke,  and,  as  one  man,  the  Irish  Bepresentatives 
voted  against  the  Bill,  against  a  Bill  which  had  been  meant 
to  do  justice  to  the  educational  claims  of  Irish  Boman 
Catholics,  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education,  and  as  to 
which  Bill  the  universal  report  seems  to  be  more  probable 
than  the  representations  of  public  rumour  often  are,  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  received  the  approval  at  least  of 
Archbishop  Manning,  if  not  also  of  the  leading  minds 
among  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bill  these  authorities  approved  was  by  no  means 
the  Bill  which  would  have  been  carried,  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's concessions,  and  after  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  if  the  Boman  Catholic  members  had  not  turned 
and  voted  against  it.  But  yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  conscious  of 
his  own  equitable  meaning,  painfully  aware  that,  for  the 
sake  of  doing  generous  justice  to  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics, 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  suspicion  and  misrepresentation, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  one  could  either  intend  more 
fairly,  or  operate  more  favourably,  in  the  interests  of 
Boman  Catholic  higher  education  than  himself,  felt  very 
keenly  his  desertion  at  the  final  hour  of  decision  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  obeying  the  command  of  Bome.  In  this 
he  seemed  to  see  a  pregnant  illustration  of  the  meaning 
and  spirit,  and  an  immediate  instance  of  the  effects,  of  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  Here  he  recognised  at  once  their  anta- 
gonism to  true  higher  education  and  to  national  liberty 
and  progress.  Here  he  saw  how  the  Papal  prerogative 
and  power  stands  in  necessary  antagonism  alike  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  to  the  independence  and  liberty  of 
nations,  how  they  are  incompatible  with  loyalty  as  with 
enlightenment  on  the  part  of  submissive  Boman  Catholics. 
The  experience  of  the  past  has  borne  its  fruit.  A 
sentence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Essay  on  BituaUsm,  contained, 
in  a  single  paragraph,  a  pointed  and  eloquent  expression 
of  the  convictions  which  the  reflection  and  experience  of 
four  years  had  wrought  into  the  mind  of  the  writer.  This 
paragraph  having  excited  the  anger  and  animosity  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  press  in  England  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  a  fair  opportunity  of  explaining  and  justifying 
it,  and  in  so  doing  of  explaining  himself  fully  as  to  the 
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present  position  of  Home  Bxxd  as  to  his  understanding  of 
the  Vatican  Decrees.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew,  of  course,  that 
so  to  explain  himself  would  be  an  advantage  to  himself 
with  his  coontrymeny  would  tend  to  remove  misapprehen« 
sionsi  and  to  reinstate  him,  both  as  a  Protestant  Christian 
and  as  a  politician,  with  multitudes  who  had,  on  eccle* 
siastical  or  religious  grounds,  disliked,  or,  at  least, 
suspected  him.  His  Expoatulationf  we  have  no  doubt,  i» 
sincere  and  true  ;  but  quite  as  little  do  we  doubt  that,  in 
sending  it  forth,  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated,  or,  at  least, 
hoped,  that  it  might  prove  to  be  politically  opportune,  and 
might  be  accepted  by  many  of  his  alienated  countrymen  as 
an  effective  defence  of  his  own  genuineness  as  an  English 
Protestant  and  Churchman. 

As  such,  rather  than  as  contributing  anything  essentially 
valuable  or  permanently  important  to  the  controversy  with 
Bome,  are  we  prepared  to  welcome  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
pamphlet.  It  has  also  a  secondary,  but  by  no  means  un- 
important value,  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  such  men 
as  Lords  Acton  and  Camoys,  Mr.  Henry  Petre,  Mr.  Delisle, 
and  Serjeant  Shee,  disclaimers  of  all  sympathy  with  the 
Vatican  Decrees,  and  from  Bishop  Clifford  a  renewed  state- 
ment of  the  Old  English  Boman  Catholic  position — heresy 
perhaps  it  might  be  called  by  Dr.  Manning — that  the  Pope 
can  have  no  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
allegiance  of  English  subjects. 

The  chief  gist  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  is  that,  by 
the  Vatican  Decrees,  an  essential  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  relations  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  towards  the 
State  in  this  country,  and  towards  the  civil  power  gene- 
rally,  and  that  whereas  before  there  was  no  essential  incom- 
patibility between  the  allegiance  owed  by  a  Roman  Catholio 
to  his  sovereign  and  that  which  he  owed  to  his  Church, 
now  there  is  such  an  incompatibility.  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  this  conclusion.  One  im- 
portant question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  a  Boman  Catholic 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  bound  by  all  that  his  Church,  or 
the  authorities  which  claim  authority  over  his  Church, 
require  or  decree.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then 
we  think  it  to  be  most  certain  that  at  no  period  for  many 
centuries  past  has  the  duty  of  the  Boman  Catholic  to  his 
Church  been  compatible  with  the  loyal  performance  of  his 
duties  to  his  sovereign.  If  the  answer  be  in  the  negative, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  Boman  Catholics  cannot  be  held  t<> 
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be  personally  responsible  for  decrees  to  the  passing  of 
which  they  were  no  parties,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
assumed  that  all  of  them  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  yield 
obedience  to  such  decrees.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
past  ages  in  a  truly  historical  and  philosophic  spirit,  with- 
out continually  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Papal  Curia  has 
never  been  co-extensive  in  its  influence,  or  in  its  real 
representative  character,  with  the  Latin  Communion.  The 
yoke  has  been  made  by  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors,  has 
been  forged  and  completed  by  a  succession  of  Popes  and 
Popish  counsellors,  and  (so-called)  General  Councils,  work- 
ing ever  through  the^ages  towards  a  system  of  fatal  and 
fated  results,  arising  necessarily  out  of  the  false  principles 
which  the  hierarchical  government  of  the  Church  implies 
as  its  postulates;  but  all  the  while  the  nations  of  the 
Latin  Communion  have  but  partially  accepted,  often  they 
have  passively  rejected,  or  resisted,  those  results. 

In  other  words,  the  members  of  the  Church  have  often 
been  better  than  the  system  of  the  Church.  This  has  been 
true  very  often  even  of  the  priesthood  and  the  monastic 
orders;  it  might  weU,  therefore,  as  to  civil  affairs  and 
relations,  be  true  of  the  laity.  In  different  countries,  also, 
different  degrees  of  religious  enlightenment,  or  of  civil 
light  and  liberty,  have  prevailed.  When  Bome  in  part 
reconquered  Germany  it  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
concede  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  Beformation.  Hence 
Gwman  Catholicism  has,  at  least  since  the  Beformation, 
been  always  comparatively  liberal  and  enlightened,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Catholicism  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  of  Spain,  of  Belgium,  so 
long  under  Spanish  influence.  The  same  is  in  some  sort 
true  as  to  France,  which,  although  it  cast  out  cruelly  the 
Puritans,  has  never  ceased  to  retain  memories  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and,  if  not  of  religious  liberty,  at  least  of  ''  the 
Galilean  liberties."  So  also  the  Catholics  of  England 
defied  the  Pope  (at  least  some  of  them),  and  fought  for 
their  country  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  retained  loyalty  to  the  Queen  as  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gious duty.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  even  Ireland  has 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  similar  influences,  unhappy  as 
were  for  ages  her  relations  with  this  country.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  Irishmen,  especially 
among  the  barristers  and  judges  of  the  island,  we  have 
striking  illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  combining  fidelity 
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to  the  Boman  profession  ^h  allegiance  to  the  laws  and 
sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

All  this,  however,  by  no  means  proves,  in  oar  judgment, 
that  up  to  the  year  1870  firm  and  assared,  let.  us  say 
svpreme  and  religious,  loyalty  to  the  throne  was  any  more 
compatible  with  thorough-gomg  obedience  to  the  Church 
of  £ome  than  it  is  now  that  the  Vatican  Decrees  have 
passed.  Those  decrees  declare  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  claim  for  him  universal  obedience  and  authority.  The 
latter  claim,  however,  is  really  the  one  which  strictly  and 
directly  concerns  the  allegiance  of  Boman  Catholics  to  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country  in  which  they  claim 
citizenship.  And  surely  the  Pope's  claim  to  be  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  very 
name  of  Pope,  and  has  never  been  suspended.  It  is  a 
claim  which  requires  no  General  Council  to  sanction  it ; 
the  Vatican  has  but  reaffirmed  what  has  always  been  a 
Papal  assertion,  and  what,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  know, 
was  no  idle  pretension.  A  Pope  could,  and  can  now,  in  . 
virtue  of  his  undoubted  ecclesiastical  prerogative  and 
authority,  enforce  this  claim  by  the  most  stringent  spiritual 
penalties,  even  by  an  Interdict.  Such  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity seems  almost  of  itself  to  imply,  to  confer,  a  civil 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  monarch  or  potentate.  If, 
in  the  present  age,  such  authority  has  become  a  mere 
name,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  Vatican  Decree  it  will  not 
be  galvanised  into  new  vitality,  or  even  into  spasmodic 
activity  for  a  season.  Bead  in  the  light  of  these  consider- 
ations, Lord  Acton's  enumeration  in  his  calm  and  learned 
letters  to  the  TimeB  of  the  claims,  and  effronteries,  and 
monstrous  misdeeds  of  Popes  in  the  past,  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. Such  power  have  Popes  in  the  past  not  only  claimed 
but  exercised,  such  deeds  have  they  done:  and  yet  in  those 
very  ages  ecclesiastics  in  this  country  set  the  laity  the 
example  in  defying  the  Pope  and  all  his  anathemas, 
the  Pope  and  all  his  spiritual  powers ;  in  those  very  ages 
Englishmen  retained  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  and 
to  the  laws  of  their  country.  It  may  well  be  believed, 
accordingly,  that  in  this  age  no  Vatican  Decree  will  avail 
to  terrorise  the  Boman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  England,  or 
even  of  Ireland,  into  the  renunciation  of  their  allegifince  to 
the  throne  and  laws  of  the  land. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  points  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Bo- 
imanist  members  about  his  Bill,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that 
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Irish  votes  had  been  given  in  mass  on  former  occa- 
sions in  obedience  to  Papal  inflaence;  and  also  that, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  no  question  of  loyalty  was  in- 
volved. What  we  do  not  see  as  yet  is — ^that  matters  have 
been  made  by  the  Vatican  Decrees  radically  or  essentially 
different  from  what  they  were  before.  Bad  may  have  been 
made  worse,  but  there  has  been  no  revolutionary  change. 
English  Boman  Catholic  gentlemen  will  find  some  means 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  the  Infallibility  Decree  as 
they  have  done  from  former  claims  of  the  Papacy.  Serjeant 
Shee,  indeed,  and  others,  have  been  showing  the  way. 
Vulgar  Bomanists,  no  doubt,  will  maintain  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope  in  the  future  ;  but  so,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  or,  if  they  have  not,  the  priest  has 
been  virtually  an  infallible  religious  referee  and  authority, 
an  absolute  authority  and  guide  for  them ;  and  so,  we 
apprehend,  it  will  be  in  future. 

No  doubt  some  German  and  English,  and  perhaps  also 
some  French  catechisms,  in  which  heretofore  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  has  been  denied,  will  have  to  be  altered 
— at  least  for  the  present.  At  this  moment,  also,  there  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council,  a  high  pressure  pat 
upon  bishops  everywhere  to  maintain  in  words  and  as  a 
dogma  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But,  so  far  as  any 
practical  assertion  of  that  prerogative,  or  of  the  Papal  claim 
to  obedience,  in  connection  with  civil  allegiance  and  every- 
day life,  is  concerned,  we  do  not  see  that  the  present  Pope 
or  his  successor — ^whose  turn  cannot  but  come  soon — ^will 
be  at  all  more  likely  to  succeed  in  its  enforcement  than 
the  feeblest  of  his  predecessors.  Never  were  the  times  so 
little  favourable,  indeed,  as  now  to  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tions. The  Vatican  Council  has  put  the  last  touch  to  the 
fabric  of  Papal  usurpation;  words  can  hardly  go  further 
than  the  Vatican  Council  has  pushed  them,  but  those 
claims  were  never  less  likely  to  take  practical  effect  than 
now.  Archbishop  Manning,  before  he  left  for  Borne,  pub- 
lished a  Missive,  in  which  he  virtually  pronounced  excom- 
munication on  all  who  did  not  accept  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  That  desperate  resort  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity has  already  recoiled  on  the  Archbishop  and  his 
Church. 

Doubtless  the  claim  of  Infallibility  set  up  for  the  Pope  is 
monstrous,  but  not  more  monstrous  than  the  hierarchical 
and  theurgic  superstitions  on  which  all  his  pretensions 
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rest ;  not  more  monstrous  than  the  assumption  of  priestly 
prerogative  in  transubstantiation,  which  is  virtually  claimed 
hj  our  own  High  Churchmen,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  intimate 
friends  and  co-workers,  in  England  to-day.  Indeed,  the 
Papal  Decree — ^a  decree  sent  forth  and  promulgated  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  Pope,  and  not  of  any  (Ecumenical 
Council — ^by  which  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  erected 
into  an  article  of  faith,  was,  as  we  have  ever  felt,  a  much 
more  revolting  and  awful  act  of  spiritual  usurpation  than 
the  claim  and  Decree  of  Infallibility,  and,  moreover,  implied 
the  infallibility  of  the  spiritual  potentate  who  sent  it  forth. 
Itevertheless  Dr.  Newman  professed,  in  his  Apologia,  his 
submission  to  that  decree,  and,  both  in  his  Apologia  and 
also  in  his  Essay  on  Development,  has  used  language  in 
regard  to  the  Church's  claim  of  infallibility,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  "  Infallible  Chair,"  incompatible  with  any  other  view 
but  that  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  apart  from 
Councils.  Indeed,  the  Church  must  have  bpen  for  centuries 
practically  denuded  of  its  boasted  attribute  of  infallibility 
if  the  Pope  were  not  infallible.  No  council  had  assembled 
since  that  of  Trent.  Had  the  infallible  Church  been  through 
all  the  interval  bereft  of  infallible  guidance  ?  For  an  out 
and  out  Bomanist  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  the 
question.  To  deny  the  Papal  Infallibility  in  view  of  such 
an  alternative  was  to  abandon  the  Church's  highest  claims, 
and  to  prove  the  denier  to  be  by  no  means  an  implicitly 
obedient  or  perfectly  orthodox  son  of  the  Church. 

The  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  a  logical  necessity  in 
the  Boman  system  :  we  regard  it  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  the  system,  but  not  as  one  whit  more  absurd,  or 
impious,  or  awful  a  claim  than  many  others  which  have 
for  some  ages  been  a  part  of  the  system.  It  is  our  comfort 
to  reflect  that,  notwithstanding,  there  are  Catholics  and 
Catholics ;  that  the  Latin  Communion  is  not  throughout 
and  in  the  persons  of  all  its  votaries  absolutely  identified 
with  the  Boman  system  of  dogmas  and  usurpations,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  and  the  Syllabus,  light 
must  and  will  continue  to  spread  more  and  more  through 
'' Catholic"  nations;  that  civil  liberty  as  well  as  general 
onlightenment  is  spreading  and  working ;  that  nation  after 
nation  must  begin,  before  long,  to  emancipate  itself  from 
fipiritual  thraldom  by  the  sword  of  civil  liberty  severing 
its  bonds,  and  by  the  uprising  power  of  national  liberty  and 
life :  and  that,  even  in  the  Vatican  Council  itself  may  be 
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reoognised  the  crisiB  of  the  contention,  from  vhich  a  Tiaible 
and  crowing  defeat  must  be  dated. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Yatiean  Council  was  in- 
tended not  only  to  revive,  bat  to  consolidate  and  to  extend, 
the  impious  and  audacious  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  tem- 
poral supremacy,  as  well  as  spiritual  absolutism  throughout 
the  world.  The  Council  was  a  deeply  laid  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  and  progress  of  the  nations,  and  was 
connected  with  political  manosuvres  and  influences  of  a 
subtle  and  powerful  kind,  such  as  Count  von  Amim  de- 
scribed at  the  time  to  his  prmcipals  at  Berlin,  and  as  Bis- 
mark  has  lately  denounced  in  the  German  Parliament. 
But,  politically,  the  Council  has  been  detected,  exposed, 
defeated.  The  Papacy,  borrowing  courage  from  despair, 
has  never  perhaps  for  centuries  past  been  so  insolent,  so 
daring,  so  full  of  political  purpose  and  activity,  as  now; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  never  had  arrayed  against  it 
convictions  so  deep  and  so  wide-spread,  political  intelli- 
gence and  influence  so  powerful  and  so  far-reaching,  so 
vride  a  common  consent  of  nations,  so  vast  and  mighty  a 
movement  of  the  popular  wilL 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  marrying  his  heroine, 
Sybil,  the  daughter  of  "two  nations,"— viz.  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  working  people — with  an  English  noble- 
man, made  the  factory  manager's  daughter  to  be  not 
only  of  the  old  blood  of  England  but  of  the  "  old  faith," 
thus  symbolising  in  his  own  way  the  union  of  rank  and 
labour,  of  the  landlords  and  the  land-workmen,  of  the  old 
Catholic  and  the  modem  Catholic  faith.  That  was  his 
"  Young  England  "  creed  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Lord 
John  Manners  was  the  poet  and  one  of  the  rising  hbpes  of 
the  party  which  aspired  to  new-model  the  Toryism  of 
England,  but  had  not  as  yet  duly  learned  its  niStier.  Lotiiair 
shows  how  many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  how 
well  its  author  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  times  as  to  the 
ambition  and  craft  of  Popery.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  learnt,  at  least  in  part,  the  same 
lesson,  and  that  neither  leader  is  in  danger  of  attempting 
to  mislead  Parliament  into  fostering  an  influence  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  be  comparatively  powerless,  at  least 
in  England,  but  which  has  derived  great  and  mischievous 
power  from  political  bids  for  its  influence,  and  from  a 
false  indulgence  of  its  anti-civil  and  anti-social  demands 
and  pretensions. 
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Abt.  VII. — Forgiveness  and  Law.  Grounded  on  Principles 
Interpreted  by  Human  Analogies.  By  Horace 
BusHNSLL,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoaghton. 
1874. 

De.  BuBHNEUi  has  won  for  himself  the  distinction  of 
being  the  chief  Americaoi  representative  of  a  theory  of  the 
atonement  which  renounces  the  notion  of  expiated  goilt. 
As  sneh  he  has  been  mach  read  and  admired  in  England. 
He  is  quoted  by  all  historians  of  the  doctrine,  and  extolled 
for  his  boldness,  yigonr,  and  eloquence  by  both  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  his  views*  His  place  has  been  assigned  in 
the  class  of  which  Bobertson,  Toung,  Jowett,  and  McLeod 
Campbell  are  brilliant  expositors.  He  most  often  have 
seen  himself  ranked  with  them  as  an  advocate  of  what  is 
commonly  called,  though  without  any  special  propriety, 
the  moral  theory  of  redemption.  But  he  seems  now 
desirous  of  emancipating  himseK  from  the  yoke  of  any 
particular  theory,  and  of  setting  up  a  new  one  of  his 
own.  Since  the  publication  of  his  well-known  book 
on  The  Vicarious  Sacrijice,  he  has  received  fresh  light, 
and  comes  forward  now  with  a  partial  recantation  and 
revision.  As  we  have  made  our  readers  familiar,  by  more 
than  one  notice,  with  his  ancient  views,  it  is  only  right  to 
let  them  know  the  fact  and  .the  value  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  author,  or  which  he  supposes  to  have 
come  over  himself.  The  little  book  we  have  to  notice 
evidently  calculates  on  a  wide  circulation  in  England ;  we 
therefore  feel  bound  to  offer  our  comments  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  will  be  simply  comments  on  the  book,  not 
entering  fully  into  the  great  subject  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  contribution. 

It  is  only  bare  justice,  both  to  the  author  and  his 
readers,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  change  should  be 
noticed.  They  will  be  given  in  his  own  words,  and  speak 
for  themselves.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  statement  will 
itself  go  very  far  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  any 
doctrine  that  Dr.  Bushnell  may  haVe  to  teach,  and  to 
neutralise  any  influence  he  may  have  already  exerted. 
The  age  is  impatient,  especially  on  this  subject,  of  new 
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views  which  are  loose,  indefinite^  and  avowedly  not  amen- 
able to  formula. 

''It  will  be  understood,  I  presume,  that  I  suppose  the  two 
revised  statements  or  solutions  of  doctrine  I  am  now  going  to 
propound,  to  be  really  new.  I  frankly  allow  that  I  do,  and  also 
as  frankly  confess  that  on  this  simple  fact  my  courage  and  con- 
fidence are  most  weakened  by  misgivings.  For  who  can  expect 
a  great  subject  like  this,  which  has  engaged  so  many  of  the  most 
gigantic  minds  of  so  many  past  ages,  to  be  now,  in  these  last  times, 
more  sufficiently  apprehended  and  hetter  expounded  by  an 
ordinary  teacher,  at  lus  common  level  of  standing.  It  is  difficulty 
I  allow,  not  to  be  greatly  appalled  when  confronted  by  this 
objection.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  now  and  then  some 
person  will  be  stronger  in  his  accidents  than  other  and  greater 
people  have  been  in  their  powers ;  also,  that  God  himself  some- 
times makes  accidents  for  minds  by  His  own  private  touch,  when 
He  will  unfold  some  needed  lesson ;  also,  that  God  has  a  way  of 
preparing  sometimes  for  the  uncovering  of  truth,  and  that  as  He 
would  not  have  His  Son  appear  till  the  fulness  of  time  should 
come,  so  He  will  not  expect  His  Son's  Gospel  to  be  duly  conceived 
till  the  times  are  ready,  and  all  the  suggestive  conditions  ripe 
that  may  set  us  in  upon  it.  No  greatest  man  or  champion  is 
going  to  conquer  a  truth  before  its  time,  and  no  least  competent 
man,  we  may  also  dare  to  say,  need  miss  of  a  truth  when  its 
time  has  come,  and  the  flags  of  right  suggestion  are  all  out  before 
him.  How  easy  a  thing  it  is,  in  fact,  to  think  what  the  times 
have  got  ready  to  be  thought,  and  are  even  whispering  to  us  from 
behind  all  curtains  of  discovery,  and  out  of  all  the  most  secret 
nooks  and  chambers  of  experience.  That  now  the  clock  has 
finally  struck,  and  the  day  has  fully  come  for  some  new  and  dif- 
ferent thinking  of  this  great  subject,  I  most  verily  believe." — P.  14. 

We  have  no  disposition,  when  treating  a  theme  like  this, 
and  judging  a  writer  who  has  laboured  hard  to  understand 
it  and  make  others  understand  it,  to  be  satirical.  But  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  ambitious 
flourish  before  a  slight  achievement  than  this.  Let  us 
examine  the  points  on  which  it  has  been  the  author's 
privilege,  as  he  thinks,  to  catch  the  last  breath  of  the 
spirit  of  true  development  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

The  former  treatise  held  firmly  to  the  theory  of  "  the 
work  of  Christ  as  a  reconciling  power  on  man."  This  was 
declared  to  be  the  whole  import  and  effect  of  it.  The 
thought  of  any  propitiation  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  or 
expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  a  satisfaction  of  God's 
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jastice,  was  denonnced  with  the  ntmosi  energy,  and,  some- 
timeSy  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  show,  with  what  in 
England  would  be  called  irreverenoe.  Bat  a  keen  eye 
might  detect  in  that  former  work  the  signs  of  discontent 
with  his  own  views.  Beading  some  parts  of  it  we  could 
not  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Bashnell  was  a  secret  traitor  to 
his  theory,  and  a  secret  half-unconscious  adherent  of 
the  truth.  On  what  principle  could  such  sentences  as 
the  following  be  interpreted? — "How  shall  we  come 
to  God  by  the  help  of  this  martyrdom?  How  shall 
we  turn  it,  or  turn  ourselves  under  it,  so  as  to  be 
justified  and  set  in  peace  with  God  ?  Plainly  there  is 
a  want  here,  and  this  want  is  met  by  giving  a  thought- 
form  to  the  facts  which  is  not  in  the  facts  themselves.  They 
are  put  directly  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we 
are  called  to  accept  the  crucified  God-man  as  our  sacrifice, 
an  offering  or  oblation  for  us,  our  propitiation,  so  as  to  be 
sprinkled  from  our  evil  conscience, — washed,  purged,  and 
cleansed  from  our  sin.  .  .  .  We  want  to  use  these  altar 
terms  just  as  freely  as  they  are  used  by  those  who  accept 
the  formula  of  expiation  or  judicial. satisfaction  for  sin. 
....  The  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  disciple  wants 
them  now,  and  will  get  his  dearest  approaches  to  God  in 
their  use.  We  can  do  without  them,  it  may  be,  for  a  little 
while ;  but  after  a  while  we  seem  to  be  in  a  Gospel  that 
has  no  atmosphere,  and  our  breathing  is  a  gasping  state. 
Our  very  repentances  are  hampered  by  too  great  subject- 
ivity, becoming,  as  it  were,  a  pulling  at  our  own  shoulders." 
These  sentences  of  the  older  work  are  not  among  the  re- 
cantations of  the  present  one.  They  were,  and  still  are, 
evidence  that  the  writer's  heart  is  better  than  his  theory. 
How  comes  it  that  the  thoughtform  put  into  the  facts  by 
the  feeling  of  awakened  Christians  should  so  universally 
commend  itself  to  the .  penitent  soul  ?  Moreover,  how 
comes  it  that  the  expression  of  that  thought-form  cannot 
be  explained,  even  by  one  who  thinks  that  they  are  not  in 
the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  very  language  which  is 
current  in  Scripture  ?  Surely  this  is  paradox,  inexcusable 
paradox.  Argument  takes  refuge  in  desperation.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in 
which  is  the  life  of  men's  souls,  and  the  unfolding  of  which 
is  most  certainly  the  central  object  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
of  truth,  is  so  set  forth  as  not  only  to  permit  but  to  demand 
a  wholly  erroneous  interpretation  on  the  part  of  those  most 
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vitally  interested  in  nncJerstanding  it  aright,  and  at  the 
▼ery  time  when  it  is  felt  to  be  the  ons  thing  needful.  Be- 
membering  that  former  confession,  we  nataxallj  look  in 
the  present  yolame  for  some  explanation*  Takmg  it  up,, 
and  finding  in  its  preface  the  promise  of  amended  yiews, 
we  eagerly  look  for  some  tokens  of  concession.  Bat  in 
▼ain.  Dr.  Bashnell  has  modified  some  views  and  state- 
ments. Bat  we  look  in  vain  for  any  decided  indication  of 
an  approach  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  There 
ifl  the  same  satirical  contempt  for  the  "jail-delivery** 
theory,  for  the  "  paymaster  scheme  of  justification/'  the 
same  preference  for  a  Gospel ''  not  bolted  in  by  the  legal 
majesty  of  Sinai,  bat  melted  in  by  the  soffering  goodness 
erf  Ghriet,"  and  the  same  feverish  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  all 
"  summation  of  doctrine"  and  all  "hard-pan  justice"  hypo- 
thesis, and  to  "  recover  the  living  ideas  we  have  killed  by 
the  dry  timber  words  in  which  we  put  them,  and,  finally, 
to  recover  the  living  and  flexible  senses  of  the  words  them- 
selves." In  short,  our  author  has  grown  almost  reckless ; 
and  among  his  last  sayings  in  this  professed  improvement 
are  these  : — "  The  speculating,  over-dogmatising  habit  that 
has  been  pressing  us  into  the  literal  method,  has  also, 
for  the  same  reason,  been  making  our  Gospel  narrow  and 
close,  and  a  more  nearly  chokmg  bondage  than  either 
it  could  afford  to  be,  or  we  to  make  it.  AjQd  thus  again, 
for  a  double  reason,  we  are  to  have  our  account  in  almost 
any  variety  of  Gospel  version,  that  will  take  us  clear  of  the 
nearly  fatal  syncope  of  our  literal  tethers,  and  give  us  a 
more  easy  play  in  the  figures  and  poetic  liberties  of  the 
truth." 

These  words  give  us  fair  warning  what  to  expect.  There 
is  to  be  no  mercy  for  dogmatic  statements  of  any  kind — 
that  is,  of  dogmatic  statements  that  are  too  faithful  to  the 
language  of  Scripture  itself.  Some  kind  of  formal  state- 
ment of  Divine  revelations  Dr.  Bushnell  admits  to  be 
necessary.  In  his  Introduction,  he  says : — "  The  supposi- 
tion is,  that,  being  given  to  intelligence,  intelligence  will 
fall  at  work  upon  them,  and  that  human  thought,  labour- 
ing in  the  outward  images  of  things,  will  generate  modes 
of  speech  and  laws  of  experience  that  compose  a  kind  of 
second  language  on  the  bare  level  of  nature.  And  so  it 
will,  by-and-by,  begin  to  be  the  problem  how  to  get  the 
simple  indicative  matter  of  revelation  into  the  forms  of 
thought  prepared  in  the  thought-language  of  the  mere 
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vnderstondmg/'  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  forms  of 
thought  are  abeady  provided  in  Scripture  itself.  The 
enmity  to  systematised  dogma  goes  higher  than  the  dog- 
matic divines  of  the  Beformation,  or  the  Scholastics,  or  the 
early  Fathers ;  it  assails  the  New  Testament  generally,  and 
St.  Paul  in  particular.  Nor  does  it  leave  the  great  Teacher 
Himself  untouched.  For  the  very  best  dogmatic  statements 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  we  receive  from  His  lips. 
Dr.  Bashnell  is  feeling  his  dim  way  onwards,  but  it  is 
not  towards  the  light,  and  a  matter  of  reasonable  com^ 
plaint  is  that  he  should  come  with  such  ingenious  sim- 
plicity before  the  public  with  his  transitional  mood.  It 
were  better  to  wait  until  the  ripe  product  can  be  given,  be 
it  what  it  may  prove  to  be*  Evidence  of  the  groping  and 
restless  state  of  his  mind,  we  think  we  see  in  the  stric- 
tures upon  the  work  of  McLeod  Campbell,  a  work  of  our 
author's  former  school  of  thought,  and  incomparably  the 
best  of  the  kind.  After  paying  its  last  edition  a  generous 
tribute,  he  gives  a  slight  but  vigorous  sketch  of  Dr.  Gamp- 
bell's  views ;  and,  as  this  is  highly  interesting  as  coming 
from  a  writer  of  the  same  school,  a  few  sentences  from  it 
may  be  extracted : — 

"  He  maintains,  in  this  negative  criticism,  a  spirit  of  candoar 
and  deference  that  will  so  far  incline  almost  any  reader  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives :  viz.  that  the 
world  is  waiting  still  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Cross  that  has  not  yet 
been  taaght  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  rational  doubts  of  inquiry. 
This  now  he  undertakes  in  the  more  positive  way  to  supply ; 
beginning  at  the  vicarious  relation  into  which  Christ  is  entered 
by  the  love  that  brings  Him  into  the  world,  and  the  personal 
identification  He  acknowledges  with  us  in  our  human  nature.  It 
does  not  set  Him  legally  in  our  place,  or  make  Him  a  partaker 
in  any  of  the  Uabilities  of  our  guilt,  it  does  not  allow  any  such 
identification  with  us  as  permits  any  claim  of  justice  or  any 
right  of  punishment  a^inst  Him  on  our  account ;  but  He  is  so 
drawn  to  us  in  His  feeling  that  He  has  all  our  burdens  upon 
Him.  So  that,  spiritually  speaking.  He  is  the  human  race,  made 
sin  for  the  race,  and  acting  for  it  in  a  way  so  inclusively  total, 
that  all  mortal  confessions,  repentances,  sorrows,  are  fitly  acted 
by  Him  on  our  behalf.  His  Divine  Sonship  in  our  humanity  is 
charged  in  the  offering  thus  to  God  of  all  which  the  guilty  world 
itself  should  offer.  And  so  *  his  confession  of  sin  is  a  perfect  Amm 
inhumamty  to  the  judgment  ofOodonthe  sinofman.*  *  He  responds 
in  it  also  to  the  Divine  wrath  against  sin,  with  a  perfect  response 
— a  response  from  the  depths  of  that  Divine  humanity,  and  in 
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that  perfect  response  He  absorbs  U.  For  that  response  has  all  th» 
elements  of  a  perfect  repentance  in  humanity  for  all  the  sina 
of  man  .  . .  and  by  that  perfect  response  in  .Ajnen  to  the  mind 
of  God  in  relation  to  sin  is  the  wrath  of  Gk)d  rightly  met,  and 
that  is  accorded  to  Divine  justice  which  is  its  due^  and  could 
alone  satisfy  it'  ** 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  views  propounded  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Campbell,  Bnccessiye  editions  of  which  have^ 
come  before  the  public,  exerting,  as  we  think,  a  wider  and 
more  subtle  influence  than  any  other  book  of  the  class.  It 
will  be  useful  now  to  summarise  Dr.  Bushneirs  criticism 
on  his  former  coadjutor :  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  racj 
style  in  which  he  executes  the  task  and  the  satisfactory 
issue  of  most  of  his  criticism,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  change  for  the  worse  which  is 
surely  coming  over  the  mind  of  the  critic.  First,  he  dis* 
charges  his  missile  at  Dr.  Campbell's  *'  rather  peculiar 
untheological  modes  of  expression ; "  and  this  is  grotesque, 
as  a  charge  coming  from  one  whose  mintage  is  one  of  the^ 
most  peculiar  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  encounter. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  a  touch  of  slyness  about  th» 
mock  charge ;  so  let  that  pass.  Next  we  have  a  critique 
of  Professor  Park  on  Campbell  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
who  says,  *'  After  having  implied  that  Christ  repented  of 
the  sins  of  the  race,  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Campbell  need 
object  to  the  theory  that  He  was  punished  for  those  sins."' 
Quoting  this  critique  our  author  remarks,  "He  certainly 
need  not,  and  what  is  more  should  not."  And  then  h& 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

''But  is  it  clear,  when  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  repentance  in  thia 
manner,  that  he  means  any  such  thing  as  we  commonly  under- 
stand by  the  word  ?  Does  he  mean  that  Christ  forsakes  the  sin 
of  the  world  as  being  in  the  guilt  of  it,  and  casting  it  off  with  a. 
hard  and  heavy  struggle  that  amounts  to  a  moral  revolution  of 
His  nature  1  That  would  scarcely  be  a  reverent  imputation.  He. 
speaks,  we  observe,  more  than  once  in  a  way  that  magnifies  '  the 
sorrow '  of  the  repentance.  He  also  calls  the  supposed  repentance 
^  an  expiation  for  sin '  several  times  over.  As  if  the  superstitious, 
ideas  of  penance  had  disfigured  a  little  his  conception  of  the- 
whoUy  joyful  and  free  nature  of  repentance ;  counting  that  the 
godly  sorrow  that  worketh  it  stays  by  as  sorrow,  after  it  is 
worked,  dragging  heavily  in  it  to  the  end.  And  yet  we  are  in 
about  the  same  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  of  Edwards  in  ther 
passage  on  which,  as  we  may  say,  Dr.  Campbell  hangs,  in  a  sense^ 
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his  whole  theory.  Thus,  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  an  infinite 
suffering  or  sorrow,  Edwards  says  that  *  God  could  not  be  just  to 
Himself  without  this  vindication;'  'for  there  must  needs  be 
either  an  equivalent  punishment  or  an  equivalent  sorrow  and 
repentance.'  This,  too,  he  calls  *  an  adequate  sorrow ';  as.  if  the 
pain,  the  sufferer^s  sorrow,  of  the  repentance  were  its  chief  signi- 
ficance. Can  it  be  that  the  religious  apprehensions  of  Edwards 
were  so  far  let  down  as  to  allow  his  putting  the  alternative  thus 
between  the  pains  of  repentance  and  of  punishment  1  Does  he 
really  imagine  that  some  possible  amount  of  repentance  will  even 
the  reckoning  of  sin,  requiring  after  that  no  other  atonement  1  or 
is  he  only  using  the  alternative  as  a  by -play  in  argument,  without 
any  consideration  of  its  merit  or  possibility  1" — P.  31. 

Dr.  Bushnell  does  not  give  a  fair  account  of  President 
Edwards'  views,  which  by  no  means  entertain  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  a  sufficient  suffering  penalty  in  re- 
pentance. The  '^  adequate  repentance"  he  speaks  of  is 
-what  he  regards  as  a  thing  impossible :  it  never  entered 
into  his  theological  view  that  any  amount  of  sorrow  for  sin 
could  be  an  expiation.  What  Edwards  says  is  this  :  '*  God 
would  be  unjust  to  Himself  without  this  vindication,  unless 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  repentance,  humiliation, 
and  sorrow  for  this,  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
majesty  despised."  And  this  he  regards  as  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. Therefore,  as  there  must  needs  be  either  an 
equivalent  punishment,  or  a  sorrow  and  repentance  equal 
to  the  offence,  ''sin  must  be  punished  with  an  infinite 
pnnishment."  In  his  remark  on  Dr.  Campbell,  it  seems 
to  US  that  he  gives  an  example  of  the  use  of  terms,  "  as 
a  by-play  on  argument,  without  any  consideration  of  their 
merit  or  possibiBty.  The  Scotch  divine  speaks  often  of  an 
expiatory  repentance ;  the  sorrow  of  our  Bepresentative  for 
the  sin  of  the  race  He  represents  having,  in  his  theory^ 
precisely  the  effect  on  the  Father  that  orthodox  theology 
expresses  by  the  word  propitiation.  Now  Dr.  Bushnell 
delights  in  the  word  propitiation,  and  in  the  idea  it  con- 
veys. But  he  has  a  strong  disrelish  for  the  word  expiation^ 
and  therefore  he  charges  the  theory  of  expiatory  repentance 
with  forgetting  that  repentance  is  not  a  feeling  of  profound 
sorrow,  bat  something  ''of  a  wholly  joyful  and  free 
nature."  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  propriety  of  violating 
in  this  manner  the  most  universal  instincts  of  the  soul, 
and  overturning  the  most  established  theological  phraseo- 
logy ?    That  repentance  leads  to  a  free  and  joyful  submis* 
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flion  to  a  ne^  law  and  discipline  of  life,  and  tbai  evan- 
gelical Borrow  for  sin  is  the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit  who 
imparts  new  life  for  new  obedience,  is  certainly  triie.  Bat 
that  conviction  of  sin,  contrition  of  spirit,  repentance 
proper,  is  not  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  that  is,  of  pure  sufiFering 
in  the  spirit,  cannot  be  asserted  by  any  who  soberly  con- 
sider what  they  say.  Dr.  Campbell  is  not  wrong  when  he 
nses  the  term  "  expiatory  repentance : "  that  is,  the  col- 
location of  the  two  terms  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
meaning  he  assigns  to  each.  With  him  oar  Lord's  repent- 
ance is  an  immeasurable  sorrow;  and  the  sorrow,  being 
that  of  One  who  is  perfectly  righteous  while  he  feels  it  and 
offers  it  to  God,  is  expiatory,  that  is,  has  the  effect  of 
undoing  the  sin,  making  it  as  if  it  hsul  not  been.  The 
theory  is  unsound ;  but  the  words  are  consistently  used. 

At  this  point,  Bushnell  fairly  joins  issue  with  Campbell. 
His  charge — or,  rather,  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
Dr.  Park — cannot  possibly  be  repelled.  If  the  Bedeemer 
was  so  one  with  mankind,  so  **  identified  with  sinners  "  as 
to  feel  the  burden  of  human  sin  as  a  burden  on  His  own 
spirit,  a  burden  under  which  He  died.  His  death  cannot 
have  been  other  than  an  expiatory  satisfaction  of  Divine 
justice  as  well  as  of  Divine  love.  "  By  offering  up  to  God 
a  perfect  confession  of  them,  and  an  adequate  repentance 
for  them,  with  which  Divine  justice  is  satisfied,  and  a  fall 
expiation  is  made  for  human  guilt,"  Dr.  Campbell  argues, 
Christ  may  be  said  to  have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Christ's  ^'perfect  amen  in 
humanity  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man  '*  was 
no  other  than  His  '^  meeting  the  Divine  wrath  against  sin 
with  a  perfect  response  out  of  the  depths  of  His  Divine 
Humanity — a  response  which  (excepting  the  personal  con- 
sciousness of  sin)  has  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  con- 
trition and  repentance."  By  this  "  the  wrath  of  God  is 
rightly  met,  and  Divine  justice  duly  satisfied;"  for  the 
Bedeemer 's  confession  maybe  regarded  as  '' absorbing  and 
exhausting  the  Divine  wrath  against  our  sins,  in  that 
adequate  confession  and  perfect  response  on  the  part  of 
man,  which  was  possible  only  to  the  infinite  and  eternal 
righteousness  in  humanity."  Against  this  '^  absorbing  of 
the  wrath  of  God,"  Dr.  Bushnell  protests. 

"  What  is  abeorbed  is  taken  on  to  be  retentively  held  :  is  the 
wrath  of  God  so  taken  on  by  Christ  ?  This  he  certainly  does  not 
mean.     Is  it,  then,  simply  quelled)      That  would  be  a  veij 
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remarkable  consequence,  to  follow  a  mere  representatiye  repent* 
anee  for  sins,  still  and  always  going  on,  not  quelled  themselves. 
It  IS  even  more  difficult  still  to  find  what  is  meant  by  the  satisfy- 
ing of  God's  justice,  the  repentance  offered  being  that  response 
to  God's  mind  in  relation  to  sin  on  which  the  wrath  of  God  is 
rightly  sent,  and  that  is  accorded  to  Divine  justice,  which  is  its 
due,  and  <  could  alone  satisfy  it/  Is  it,  then,  a  satisfaction  of 
Crod's  justice  that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  just  ?  This^  would  be 
a  new  concepti«>n  both  of  justice  and  the  satisfaction.  Besides, 
Dr.  Campbell  discards  all  the  satisfaction  theories,  because  they 
are  kgal,  and  the  satisfaction  here  proposed  in  the  pains  of 
repentance  is  itself  altogether  legal,  and  gives  a  legal  title  to 
salvation  if  it  gives  anything.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  me,  as  these  brief  strictures  will  indicate,  that  his  posi- 
tive doctrine  is  or  can  be  sufficiently  established" — P.  32. 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  not  for  the  same 
season.  Dr.  Campbeirs  theory  is  not  our  present  subject. 
But  a  remark  or  two  upon  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
seems  to  us  to  involve  two  errors  of  an  opposite  kind :  one 
of  them  overstating  and  exaggerating  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  penal  expiation  and  the  other  understating  and 
diluting  it :  a  theory  against  which  both  these  charges  may 
be  substantiated  must  be  wrong. 

The  exaggeration  is  this,  that  it  makes  the  Holy  One  of 
God,  separate  from  sinners,  into  whose  consciousness  sin 
could  not  enter,  experience,  in  sympathy  with  man,  all  the 
anguish  of  contrition  and  a  broken  spirit :  His  heart  was 
broken,  not  by  God's  rebuke  on  the  sinful  race  which  He 
represented,  but  by  His  Divine-human  adequate  repent- 
ance, containing  '^  all  the  elements  of  a  human  contrition." 
No  amount  of  special  pleading  can  reconcile  us  to  this 
thought.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  relation  to  mankind ; 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any. intelligible  theory  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Incarnate  Person;  it 
is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and'finally,  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  A  fair  consideration  of  this  last  would 
render  the  other  arguments  needless.  A  sorrow  for  sin 
that  expiates  by  its  bitterness  must  have  in  it  the  element 
of  guilt,  conscious  guilt.  However  the  theorist  may  recoil 
from  including  this  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  theory 
demands  it,  if  the  repentance  of  Christ  is  the  atonement, 
and  if  His  atonement  is  His  repentance.    A  mere  sorrow 
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lot  the  evil  of  sin,  and  sjmpathy  viiih  the  race  as  miser- 
able in  consequence,  and  profound  lamentation  over  the 
woes  of  mankmd,  do  not  make  up  atonement  to  the  jus- 
tice of  God.  All  these  are  in  the  Divine  mind  apart 
from  the  incarnation,  and  have  their  abundant  expres- 
sion independently  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Our  Lord 
Himself  utters  all  these  emotions  towards  men  un- 
saved, whom  He  addresses  as  rejectors,  and  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  final  rejectors,  of  His  atonement* 
Duch  pitying  sympathy  we  may  suppose  holy  angels  to 
feel,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  rejoice  in  human  repent- 
ance. But  the  repentance  of  Christ  for  man  in  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's theory  is  really  the  expiatory  sorrow  that  absorbs 
the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.  He  cannot  help  using  these 
very  words,  and  so  declaring  that  he  holds  the  doctrine 
of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  for  mankind  in  reality  while 
in  words  he  rejects  it.  In  his  theory  we  have  the  active 
and  the  passive  righteousness  of  Christ  exhibited  in  a  new 
form,  and  both  of  them  exaggerated.  The  vicarious  satis- 
faction to  Divine  justice  is  in  his  theory  as  certainly  as  it 
is  in  any;  but  the  anguish  of  personal  repentance  on 
behalf  of  the  race  is  an  additional  element  which  coun- 
terbalances the  absence  of  the  element  of  substitutionary 
endurance  of  the  suffering  due  to  sin.  There  is  also  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  the  atonement,  the  active  obedi- 
ence ;  which,  as  '*  the  Divine  righteousness  in  Christ, 
appearing  on  the  part  of  man  and  in 'humanity,  met  the 
Divine  righteousness  in  God  condemning  man's  sin,  by  the 
true  and  righteous  confession  of  its  sinfulness  uttered  in 
humanity;  and  righteousness  as  in  God  was  satisfied, 
and  demanded  no  more  than  righteousness  as  in  Christ 
thus  presented."  Expiation,  in  Dr.  Campbell's  theory,  is 
the  annulling  of  the  sinful  relation  of*  man  by  a  sorrow- 
ful confession  of  One  who  at  once  feels  all  the  anguish 
of  sin  and  presents  the  perfection  of  holiness  on  behalf 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  orthodox  doctrine ;  disguising,  how- 
ever, the  endurance  of  the  grief  inflicted  on  -the  sinner 
by  the  justice  of  God,  and  adding  the  unimaginable  and 
unscriptural  sorrow  and  confession  of  the  sin  itself.  Dr* 
Bushnell  may  well  ask  what  is  meant  by  ''  absorbing  and 
exhausting  the  Divine  wrath  against  our  sins  in  that  ade* 
quate  confession  and  perfect  response  on  the  part  of  man, 
which  was  possible  only  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  right- 
eousness in  humanity."    The  endless  variety  of  special 
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pleading  in  Dr.  GampbelPs  beantifal  and  gentle  volame 
fails  to  convince  ns  that  he  himself  had  any  definite  notion 
of  the  doctrine  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  displace  the 
older  tradition. 

The  other  charge  against  it  comes  from  another  quarter. 
Dr.  CampbelFs  theory  requires  a  human  supplement  of  the 
atonement,  which  is  fatal  to  its  acceptance.  No  one  can 
have  this  benefit  of  Christ's  intervention  who  is  not  by 
faith  brought  so  into  connection  with  it  as  to  make  it  his 
own.  But  how  can  he  do  this?  The  theory  supposes 
that  Christ  had  no  personal  experience  of  sin :  no  sinner, 
therefore,  can  present  the  Great  Bepentance  as  his  own. 
He  must  add  his  own  personal  sorrow,  which  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  atoning  value,  that  is,  to  have  adequacy  im^ 
puted  to  it,  through  its  union  with  the  Saviour's  grief. 
But  is  not  this  adding  the  satisfaction  of  the  penitent  to 
the  Bedeemer's  satisfaction  ?  Dr.  Campbell  refers  to  this 
point  in  an  elaborate  note  appended  to  his  second  edition, 
in  which  he  meets  another  objection  urged  against  his 
theory.  He  says  that  the  word  repentance,  as  he  uses  it, 
**  will  have  its  full  meaning  in  the  personal  experience  of 
every  one  who  accepts  in  faith  the  atonement  (as  now 
represented) ;  for  every  such  individual  sinner  will  add  the 
'  excepted '  element  of  *  personal  consciousness  of  sin.* 
But,  if  the  consciousness  of  such  repentant  sinner  be 
analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  all  that  is  morally  true  and 
spiritual  and  acceptable  to  Qod  in  his  repentance  is  an 
amen  to  Christ's  condemnation  of  his  sin,  and  that  all  the 
hope  towards  God,  because  of  which  his  repentance  is  free 
and  pure,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  is  equally 
traceable  to  the  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  Father  in  His 
acceptance  of  the  Son's  confession  and  intercession  on 
man's  behalf."  Look  how  we  may  at  this  human  amen  to 
Christ's  amen,  we  cannot  find  in  it  the  union  by  faith  with 
Christ's  atoning  person  and  work  which  St.  Paul  teaches 
as.  It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  perilously  like  the  Bo- 
manist  theory  of  contrition  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

But  we  have  been  forgetting  Dr.  Bushnell.  What  is  the 
doctrine  of  propitiation  that  he  wishes  to  substitute  for  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Campbell,  which  he  condemns  in  common 
with  every  other  that  is  more  avowedly  orthodox?  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  that  question: 
indeed,  utterly  hopeless.  But  our  object  will  be  gained  by 
showing  that  he,  like  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  he  criticises, 
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really  holds  even  to  exaggeration  the  doctrine  that  he 
rejects,  and  is  orthodox  malgre  luu  He  professes  to  discard 
and  abolish  the  heathenish  word  expiation ;  bat  it  is  re- 
freshing  to  find  that  he  nnconsciously  pays  it  fidl  homs(^ 
under  the  disguise  of  propitiation  ;  which,  well  eon6idi»:ed, 
ought  to  be  much  the  harder  saying  of  the  two  for  such  a 
theological  taste  as  his.  It  is  almost  amnsing,  in  fact^  to 
find  how  he  delights  in  this  sterner  word  as  applied  to 
God,  and  what  an  animosity  he  cherishes  to  the  more 
innocent  form  of  the  same  Scriptural  word.  Again,  be 
resists  with  keen  resentment  the  notion  that  tke  atone- 
ment, or  the  reconciliation,  includes  any  change  in  the 
Divine  sentiment  toward  mtua :  ''  indeed,  a  grea^  part  of 
the  texts  cited  for  atonement,  so  called,  conceiving  it  as  a 
conciliation  of  God,  have  their  whole  meanmg,  if  rightly 
understood,  at  the  other  side  of  the  subject.'*  But,  if  his 
favourite  word  propitiation  is  used,  he  will  very  strenuouBly 
insist  that  the  very  selfsame  thing  which  theologians  mean 
by  reconciliation  is  altogether  and  only  on  the  part  of  God, 
a  *'  mitigation  "  of  God's  sentiments  towards  mankind  in 
Christ,  that  is,  in  Himself,  before  the  foundaticm  of  the 
world.  We  have  no  space  in  these  few  commaits  to  examine 
the  chapter  at  length :  suffice  that  we  make  good  these 
general  charges. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  Dr.  Bushnell  so  far  depart- 
ing from  the  traditions  of  his  school  of  thought  as  to 
explain  propitiation  altogether  by  human  analogies.  Geue- 
raUy,  the  dogmatics  of  the  atonemeait  ase  condemned  lor 
applying  these  analogies  to  the  ways  of  God  with  man. 
Our  author,  however,  not  only  permits  the  use  of  them, 
but  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ''one  great  principle  or 
fundamental  fact  *'  is  ''  the  universal  solvent  of  it,"  and 
that  is  '*  the  grand  analogy  or  almost  identity  that  subsists 
between  our  moral  nature  and  that  of  Gtod ;  so  that  our 
moral  pathologies  and  those  of  God  make  faithful  answ^ 
to  each  other,  and  He  is  brought  so  close  to  us  that  almost 
anything  that  occurs  in  the  workings  or  exigences  of  our 
moral  instincts  may  even  be  expected  in  His."  Applying 
this  to  the  relation  between  the  off^&ded  God  and  the 
sinner,  Dr.  Bushnell  elaborately  but  confusedly  shows  that 
in  our  best  moods,  .when  "  we  forgive  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  has  forg:iven  us,"  we  seek  identity  with  the  oS&iiex 
by  entering  into  his  unhappy  state,  and  by  acts  of  cost 
and  sacrifice, ''  which  are,  in  proper  verity^  propitiatians 
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of  our  moral  natare  itself/'  tone  onrselyes  to  a  oompletely 
forgiidng  state*  Now  this  is  preeisely  as  God  forgives.  In 
Cbnst,  acting  on  His  behalf,  He  maKes  great  sacrifice  for 
man  and  wins  him  thus,  or  seeks  to  win  him.  At  least, 
**  there  is  a  jxropitiation  accomplished  in  Christ's  life,  and 
especially  in  His  veiy  tragic  death,  which  prepares  a  way 
of  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  world."  Faith  **  beholds 
in  it  that  snbUme  act  of  cost,  in  which  God  has  bent  Him- 
self downward,  in  loss  and  sorrow,  over  the  hard  face  of 
sin^  to  say,  and  saying  to  make  good,  *  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee.' " 

It  is  a  great  and  fundamental  mistake  which  this  theory 
makes  when  it  establishes  an  analogy  between  the  Divine 
propitiation  of  Himself  and  man's,  between  the  Divine  for- 
giveness and  man's.  When  it  said  that  we  mnst  forgive 
even  as  we  are  forgiven,  the  commandment  means  no  more 
than  that  we  mast  forgive  because  we  are  forgiven,  or  as 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  There  is  not  a  solitary  passage  of 
Scripture  which  establishes  the  analogy  which  this  author 
establishes.  Man  cannot,  strictly  speakings  sin  against 
man.  Against  God  and  God  alone  is  sin  committed.  The 
hvman  forgiveness  is  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  as  it  is  the 
expression  of  grateful  love  taking  the  form  of  mercy,  and 
as  it  is  the  exercise  of  emotions  awakened  by  God  Himself 
in  the  soul  that  has  been  forgiven.  But  human  forgiveness 
is  not  the  removal  of  guilt  from  the  object  of  it ;  it  remits 
no  sentence;  it  takes  away  no  sin;  it  imparts  no  grace. 
It  does,  indeed,  recede  from  pressing  certain  righteous 
daims.  It  copies  the  Divine  as  far  as  it  can.  But  its 
highest  object  in  the  Christian  ethics  is  to  bring  the 
offender  into  a  higher  court,  into  the  presence  of  God 
Himself,  to  be  by  Him  forgiven.  It  in  short  seeks  to  gain 
the  brother  not  to  self  but  to  God. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  analogy  is  accepted,  and 
human  forgiveness  is  made  the  perfect  reflection  of  the 
Divine ;  does  the  author  intend  to  say  that  the  dispenser 
of  human  pardon  ever  forgives  merely  on  the  ground  of  the 
wretchedness  of  the  object  of  his  forgiveness  ?  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
act  of  compassion  will  effectually  prove  the  contrary. 
Mercy  may  abstain  from  pressing  its  claims,  and  let  the 
offender  go,  either  leaving  him  to  himself  or  seeking  to 
reclaim  him  to  a  sense  of  his  wrong.  But  it  does  not  for- 
give himi  without  some  reparation  or  attempt  at  reparation 
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on  his  part.  He  mast  ''tarn  again  and  say,  I  repent/* 
Now  that  repentance  is  the  admission  of  wrong,  and  there- 
fore the  propitiation  in  the  injared  party  of  his  sense  of 
injary  done  to  himself.  The  offender  is  regarded  as  ex- 
piating his  offence  by  feeling  it  and  acknowledging  it,  and 
dedanng  his  wish  that  it  were  andone.  The  very  instinct 
of  mankind  protests  against  forgiveness  on  any  other 
terms.  It  knows  nothing  of  forgiveness  springing  from 
pare  mercy  looking  apon  pare  misery.  It  has  an  altogether 
different  class  of  terms  to  express  the  mataal  relations  of 
wretchedness  and  compassion.  When  forgiveness  is  in 
qaestion,  the  notion  of  expiation  of  some  sort  invariably 
and  necessarily  enters.  And  as  mercy  in  man  is  the  faint 
reflection  of  mercy  in  God,  and  jastice  in  man  the  faint 
reflection  of  jastice  in  God,  so  expiation  in  haman  relations 
is  the  faint  reflection  of  expiation  in  the  relations  between 
God  and  His  creatares. 

What  that  expiation  which  God  demands,  and  which 
God  has  provided,  is.  He  Himself  mast  tell  ns.  We 
cannot,  with  all  deference  to  oar  teachers  of  this  school, 
accept  their  conclasions  drawn  from  haman  analogy.  If 
we  accept  the  teaching  of  haman  analogy,  we  accept  it  as 
indicated  by  God  Himself  in  His  Word.  And  He  points 
us,  by  a  thousand  tokens,  to  the  lessons  we  are  to  learn 
from  that  haman  government  which  is  a  reflection  of  His 
own  government  of  the  moral  aniverse.  The  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God ;  and,  thoagh  there  is  an  eternal 
difference  between  the  distribative  jastice  of  the  haman 
lawgiver  and  His  own,  there  is  also  some  similarity; 
enoagh,  at  least,  to  make  as  wonder  that  writers  who,  like 
Dr.  Bashnell,  start  from  the  fundamental  principle  of 
haman  analogies,  can  talk  in  sach  a  reckless  manner 
against  the  doctrine  of  expiation  as  the  haman  coanterpart 
of  propitiation  in  God. 

We  pass  over  many  rhapsodical  pages  on  the  heathenish 
notion  of  expiation.  It  is  admitted  that ''  the  Pagan  re- 
ligions were  corraptions,  plainly  enoagh  in  this  view,  of 
the  original  hnte-MoBoic  eultus,  saperstitions  of  degene- 
rate brood,  sach  as  gailt  and  fear  and  the  sparious 
motherhood  of  ignorance  have  it  for  their  law  to  propa- 
gate. As  repentance  settles  into  penance  under  this 
regimen  of  superstition,  so  the  sacriflces  settled  into  ex- 
piation under  the  same.''  Much  might  be  said  as  to  the 
wholesale  injustice  done  to  the  great  idea  of  propitiation  in 
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the  Gentile  world.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  sacrifices 
of  heathenism  had  *'  no  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
gods."  We  do  not  believe  that  "  everyone,  at  all  versed 
in  the  classics,  perfectly  well  knows  that  getting  before- 
hand with  the  gods  is  the  main  thing  in  expiations."  We 
have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  sacred  principle  which 
even  the  abominations  of  heathen  worship,  at  its  worst, 
could  not  entirely  suppress.  As  the  evils  of  that  worship 
were  a  ''  degeneration  "  from  early  and  holy  tradition,  so 
the  good  in  it  was  the  prophecy  of  something  better  to 
come.  Unless  we  are  mach  mistaken,  it  aimed  to  propi- 
tiate something  in  the  gods  besides  their  "envious  and 
bloody  "  wrath.  The  very  derivation  of  the  Latin  term 
indicate^  this.  Dr.  Bushnell  makes  philology  do  him 
considerable  service  in  his  exhibition  of  theological  truth. 
He  should  look  at  this  word  among  the  rest.  Propitiating 
the  gods  was  not  merely  paying  homage  to  their  malignant 
wrath,  but  entreating  from  them  their  favour  and  bringing 
them  near.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  these  inhuman  and 
irrational ''  stratagems  *'  of  devotees  as  the  whole  of  their 
religion.  It  had  a  fairer  side  also.  On  the  basis  of  a  great 
corruption  of  the  expiatory  institute  there  was  upreared 
a  system  of  corrupted  peace  offerings,  thank  offerings,  and 
more  genial  oblations.  Besides  all  this,  the  schools  of 
philosophy  were  hard  by  the  temples  of  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Bushnell  carries  the  same  sweeping  and  reckless 
manner  of  assertion  into  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
He  has  resolved  to  find  in  them  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
idea  of  expiation  :  ''  Happily  there  is  not  a  single  case  of 
expiation  in  the  whole  Christian  Scriptures,  or  anything  in 
the  Scripture  sacrifices  which  bears  a  look  that  way  signi- 
ficant enough  to  support  an  argument."  Now  we  quite 
agree  with  him,  if  expiation  must  needs  mean  what  it 
means  in  the  following  passage : — 

*'  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  drawing  back 
from  the  field  of  the  classics  into  the  field  of  Scripture,  it  is 
possible  there  to  hold  a  severer  and  more  nearly  moral  view 
of  sacrifices,  which  still  classes  them  as  expiations.  Sin,  bein^ 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  incurs,  in  that  manner,  a  dread 
liability  of  pain  or  punishment,  and  sacrifices,  it  is  conceived, 
make  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  offence  and  consequent  bad 
liability,  obtaining  in  that  manner  a  just  release.  Thus  a  third 
party,  Christ  Himself,  comes  in  to  offer  the  suffering  of  pain 
as  an  evil,  which  is  accepted  as  being  a  good  enough  match  for 
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the  €fTil  that  is  due.  In  this  mnuier  He  makes^  amencb  for  the 
aih  by  eyil  paid  for  evil  due,  and  that  is  ecq>iation.  Bat  the 
scheme  if  not  immoral,  is  fairly  unmoral,  as  it  ou^t  to  be  under 
that  word ;  showing  that  Gk>d  accepts  the  pains  of  the  good  in 
pajment  for  the  pams  of  the  bad,  and  is  more  intent  on  softting 
His  modicum  of  pains  than  He  is  on  having  proper  justice  done — 
taking  clean  away  the  word  and  fact  of  foigiyeness;  for,  if  the 
debt  of  sin  is  paid,  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  forgive ; 
substituting  eovemment  also  by  a  kind  of  proceeding  that  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  conscience  and  right.  Happily  there  is 
not  a  single  case  of  expiation  in  the  whole  Christian  Scriptures, 
or  anything  in  the  Scripture  sacrifices  which  bears  a  look  that 
way  significant  enough  to  support  an  argument.  To  ver^  tfala 
fiust,  I  would  go  over  a  complete  revision,  if  I  had  the  time,  ae 
I  did  in  my  former  treatise ;  but  I  think  it  will  suffice  just  ta 
recapitulate  the  points  which  anyone  may  eatabiish  by  a  verj 
brief  examination." — ^P.  86. 

We  freely  grant  that  expiation,  as  Dr.  Bashnell  under- 
stands it,  is  not  in  Scripture ;  nor  is  it  in  any  sueh  theology 
as  we  accept.  Those  systems  of  theology  which  have  given 
him  this  notion  we  renounce  as  readily  as  he  does.  But 
we  complain  of  the  onesidedness  which  is  disposed  to 
represent  this  caricature  as  the  ordinary  pres^oitment  of 
orthodox  faith.  Our  Lord  does  not,  in  Scripture,  '^  c^r 
the  suffering  of  pain  as  an  evil  which  is  a  good  enon^^ 
match  for  the  evU  that  is  due."  He  offered  a  great  obe^- 
ence,  and  not  a  great  suffering :  in  His  great  obedience  He 
suffered,  but  it  was  not  the  amount  or  "  modicum  "  of  His 
suffering  that  was  set  against  the  gnilt  of  man.  We  are 
not  writing  doctrine  in  these  notes ;  and  it  is  enough  now 
to  protest  against  such  words  as  these.  We  take  the 
opportunity  also  of  protesting  generally  against  the  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  our  author,  and  many  others  of 
his  school,  impute  to  the  orthodox  generally  the  exaggera- 
tions and  excesses  of  a  doctrine  which  they  repudiate 
almost  as  vehemently  as  they  repudiate  Dr.  Busbnell's. 
It  would  only  be  fair  if  he  made  a  difference  where  there  ia 
a  difference.  There  may  be  a  few  to  be  found  who  hold 
the  comntercial  theory  of  the  atonement  which  our  anther 
is  always  disputing  with.  But  they  are  not  many*  The 
great  majority  of  believers  in  the  expiatory  atonement  of 
Christ  regard  the  virtue  of  the  great  obedience  as  some- 
thing  very  different  from  the  virtae  of  certain  agonies  and 
^sufferings  culminating  in  death. 
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Bni  if  Dr.  Bashnell  would  fairly  examine  the  few  words 
which  carry  with  them  the  notion  of  expiation,  he  would 
find  that  his  censure  is  quite  misplaced.  His  anger  against 
the  word  expiation  is  altogether  irrational.    It  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  most  needful  word;  if  he  would  only  look  at  it 
steadily  he  would  find  it  so.    It  is  the  translation  of  a 
word  which  undeniably  has  sin  primarily  for  its  object,  or 
fhe^  sinner.    Sin  or  the  sinner  is  expiated ;  and  by  an  act 
which  effects  that  the  man  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.    Its  effect  is  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
that  rests  upon  him  on  account  of  sin,  and  to  turn  towards 
him  instead  the  grace  of  God.    Expiation  is  the  cancelling 
of  guilt  as  punishment.    Dr.  Bushnell  gives  us  a  catena  of 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  his  purged  vision 
sees  no  trace  of  that  expiation  which  others  f^d  there. 
But  he  should  not  have  omitted,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Numbers  xvi.    When  the  people,  after  the  judgment  upon 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  rebels,  murmured  against- Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  Jehovah  would  consume  the  people  who 
took  the  side  of  these  rebels,  Moses  said  to  Aaron :  "  Take 
a  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  on 
incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from 
the  Lord ;  the  plague  is  begun."      Who  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  act  of  atonement  came  between  the  Divine  wrath 
and  human  sin,  to  cover  the  sinner  from  its  effects  ?    Nor 
that  of  Phinehas,  who  atoned  for  Israel  by  his  unsparing 
zeal.  Though  the  term,  the  one  common  term,  Hilaskeathai, 
has  primarily  sin  for  its  object,  it  must  needs  refer  also  to 
God,  especially  when  connected  with  sacrifice  ;  nor  has  it 
its- full  rights  until  it  is  made  to  include  this  double  re*- 
ference ;  in  this  being  like  the  word  Eeconciliation.     Now 
what  other  term  than  expiation  can  be  used  as  the  counter- 
part of  propitiation  ?   The  word  atonement  would  perfectly 
suffice;  but  that  is  more  appropriately  the  effect  of  the 
expiation,  or  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.    Dr. 
Bushnell  raises  a  pitiful  and  needless  clamour  against  this 
most  unoffending  word.    He  takes  its  mother  Greek  term 
and  appropriates  it  to  the  propitiation  of  God,  forgetting 
that  it  must  have  reference  to  sin  and  the  sinner  as  well ; 
forgetting,  in  fact,  thi(t  this  latter  is  its  first  claim.     The 
conventional  language  of  theology  takes  the  word  Atone- 
ment as  a  more  general  term;   otherwise  he  would  be 
wdcome  to  that.    But  he  would  gain  nothing.    Whatever 
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excites  his  fear  or  displeasure  in  expiation  would  excite  it 
in  the  term  atonement.  We  think  he  had  better  be  at 
peace  with  the  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  revise  the  theological  language  of  th^ 
original  Scriptures  :  that  is  established  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  change 
in  the  theological  language  of  the  Church.     It  may  be 
granted  that  there  is  room  for  improvement ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  effect  it.    The  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  terma 
atonement  and  reconciliation  is  an  instance  in  point-    The 
two  words  are  used  interchangeably  in  our  translations  i 
atonement  is  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  the 
translation  of  what  is  translated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  by  reconciliation.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  retain,  in  all  cases,  the  latter  word.    Atonement  baa 
now  generally  forsaken  its  original  sense  of  the  reconcili^ 
tion  of  God  and  man  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and 
is  employed  to  signify  the  expiatory  value  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  based  upon  the  merit  of  His  sacrificial  obedience. 
Now,  this  very  meaning  is,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
signified  by  the  word  reconciliation :  "  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people."     So  far  as  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  concerned,  this  anomaly  might  be 
easily  rectified.    But  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  word 
atonement  to  its  original  signification  in  the  language  of 
dogmatic  theology:  it  is  now  thoroughly  established  as 
meaning  the  universal  virtue  of  the  obedience  of  Chnst. 
As  to  some  other  conventional  terms — such  as  obedience, 
sacrifice,  satisfaction— there  is  room  for  considerable  recti- 
fication ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  systematic  theology 
to  define  more  exactly  their  relations.    Were  that  object 
accomplished,  the  ground  of  the  objections  of  the  school  of 
theology  which  we  now  consider  would  be  absolutely  taken 
away.     Every  such  instance  of  destructive  criticism  as 
this  is  would  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  fair  statement  of 
the  exact  sense  in  which  these  and  some  other  terms  are 
used. 

Dr.  BushneU  carries  his  polemic  against  the  terminology 
of  the  atonement  into  the  department  of  justification, 
where  he  has  the  same  kind  of  fault  to  find  with  theological 
language.  He  challenges  the  attention  of  the  revisers  of 
our  version  to  the  signal  wrong  done  by  the  Latin-born 
terms  which  are  made  to  represent  righteousness  and  its 
cognate  ideas.    In  fact,  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
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whatever  of  declaratory  or  forensic  there  may  be  in  the 
theological  nse  of  these  words  is  due  to  the  fatality  of  oar 
adopting  two  sets  of  terms  for  the  one  set  of  terms  in  the 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  these  words  never  have  a  forensic 
or  judicial  significance,  bat  that  they  are  invariably  moral 
in  their  meaning.  Now  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  Dr. 
Bashnell,  or  any  man  like-minded,  should  strive  to  frame 
theories  to  reconcile  the  righteousness  of  God  with  His 
acceptance  of  the  guilty  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  very  possible 
that  some  improvement  may  yet  be  effected  in  the  way  of 
stating  this  truth,  and  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said 
as  to  its  scientific  statement.  But  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  judicial  and  merely  declaratory  meaning  in  these  terms, 
whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  is  to  speak  as 
a  "  foolish  and  unlearned  "  person.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  this  family  of  terms  in  all  their 
branches  have  never  any  other  than  a  judicial  meaning ; 
that  even  when  they  are  seemingly  most "  moral "  in  their 
application, — ^that  is,  most  intimately  connected  with  in- 
ternal moral  character — there  is  an  undertone  of  judicial 
and  even  forensic  meaning  in  them.  They  belong  to  that 
aspect  of  the  Gospel  which  is  purely  and  throughout 
related  to  the  law  of  right.  The  acceptance  of  sinful  man 
is  and  must  ever  be,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  matter  of 
imputation  to  faith  resting  on  the  ground  of  the  meri- 
torious righteousness  of  Christ.  In  whatever  seuse  and  to 
whatever  degree  the  believer  may  fulfil  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  his  righteousness  must  be  for  ever  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  Another's :  as  his  own  it  would  be  for  ever 
invalidated  by  the  fact  of  past  transgression.  There  is  the 
profound  presupposition  of  an  imputation  of  faith  for 
Tighteousness  always  and  for  ever.  The  works  of  right- 
eousness are  the  works  of  justifying  faith,  which  derive 
their  value  from  their  connection  with  the  righteousness 
4of  Christ.  At  the  very  best  the  righteousness  of  a  sinner 
saved  by  Christ  is  only  his  being  pronounced  righteous. 
If  his  intrinsic,  internal,  and  real  character  is  referred  to, 
there  are  other  words  which  express  that.  It  is  so  with 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Whenever  our  Lord  is  spoken 
of  as  righteous  or  righteousness  the  word  has  reference  to 
His  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the  law. 
Other  terms  are  applied  to  Him  iif  other  relations — indeed 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  excellence  is  at  His  command  and 
-made  poor  by  His  virtue — but  when  He  is  called  righteous 
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He  is  in  a  mediatorial  court  where  Law  is  enforcing  its 
daime  on  Him  as  the  representatiye  of  others.  Bo,  finally« 
whenever  the  word  is  referred  to  God  there  is  the  same 
reference  to  the  judicial  meaning  of  the  word.  Other 
names  of  perfection  are  His  elsewhere,  hut  when  His 
righteousness  is  mentioned  He  is  the  Lawgiver  whose  most 
glorious  revelation  is  seen  in  the  provision  of  a  new  method 
of  making  men  righteous  :  by  pronounciag  them  righteous 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  gives  them  new  life,  and  sanctifies 
them  wholly  to  HimseU;  but  the  perfected  life  of  their 
holiness  is  accepted  only  by  grace  when  it  is  presented  at 
the  bar  of  judgment.  It  must  for  ever  belong  to  one  whose 
past  sin  would  neutralise  all  were  it  not  forgiven.  Thus, 
while  in  one  sense  faultless  in  sanctity,  in  another  senae 
he  is  only  in  the  eye  of  law  reckoned  righteous  by  impu- 
tation. 

All  this  Dr.  Bushnell  seems  to  fight  against  most  stre- 
nuously. But  he  sums  up  by  a  sentence  which  proves  that 
he  holds  the  true  doctrine  without  knowing  it.  We  have 
seen  that  in  his  secret  heart  he  holds  the  true  doctrine  of 
propitiatory  expiation  or  expiatory  propitiation ;  but  that 
he  IS  pledged  to  maintain  some  views  that  shall  correct 
the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  of  which  the  times  are  weary. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  words  that  he  also  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  the  justification  by  faith  which  is  the  non- 
imputation  of  sin.  But  he  is  desperately  bent  upon  intro- 
ducing something  that  shall  clear  up  the  views  and  settle 
the  doubts  of  these  latter  days :  iu  fact,  upon  establishing 
a  rational  doctrine  of  justification.  The  result  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  statements  which  it  requires  much  study  to 
arrange  into  anything  like  coherency;  which,  when  ar- 
ranged, proves  to  be  a  register  of  Antinomian  errors  and 
a  rhapsodical  assertion  of  what  is  generally  termed  the 
Arminian  doctrine : — 

''The  experimental,  never-to-be  antiquated  Scripture  truA 
of  imputed  righteousness,  on  the  other  hand  is  this  -.—That  tibe 
soul,  when  it  is  joined  to  faith,  is  brought  back,  according  to  the 
degree  of  faith,  into  its  original  normal  relation  to  Grod ;  to  be 
invested  in  God's  right,  feeling,  character  —  in  one  word, 
righteousness — and  live  derivatively  from  Him.  It  is  not  made 
righteous,  in  the  sense  of  being  set  in  a  state  of  self-centred 
righteousness,  to  be  maiatained  by  an  ability  complete  in  the 
person,  but  it  is  made  righteous  in  the  sense  of  being  always  to 
be  made  righteous ;  just  as  the  day  is  made  luminous,  not  by  the 
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light  of  sanriBe  stayixig  in  it,  or  held  fast  by  it,  but  by  the  cease- 
less  outflow  of  the  solar  effulgenoe.  Considered  in  this  view, 
the  fflnning  man  justified  is  never  thought  of  as  being,  or  to  be, 
just  in  himself ;  but  he  is  to  be  counted  so—be-so  by  imputation — 
because  bis  faith  holds  him  to  a  relation  with  God,  where  the 
Sun  of  his  righteousnesss  will  be  for  ever  gilding  him  with  its 
fresh  radiations.  Thus  Abraham  believed  God  enough  to  become 
the  friend  of  God, — saying  nothing  of  justice  satisfied,  nothing 
of  surplus  merit,  nothing  of  Christ  whatever — and  it  was  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness.  No  soul  comes  into  such  a 
relation  of  trust,  without  having  God's  investment  upon  it;  and 
whatever  there  may  be  in  God's  righteousness, — ^love,  truth, 
Mcrifice — ^will  be  rightfully  imputed  or  counted  to  be  in  it, 
beoanse^  being  united  to  Him,  it  will  have  them  coming  over 
derivatively  fiom  Him.  Predsely  here,  therefore,  in  this  meet 
sublimely  practical  of  all  truths, — imputed  righteousness, — 
Christianity  culminates.  Here  we  have  coming  upon  us,  or 
upon  our  faith,  all  that  we  most  want,  whether  for  our  confidence^ 
or  the  complete  deliverance  and  upraising  of  our  guilty  and 
dreadfully  enthralled  nature.  Here  we  triumph.  There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation,  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free.  If  we  had  a  righteousness  of  the 
law  to  work  out,  we  should  feel  a  dreadful  captivity  upon  us.  K 
we  were  put  into  the  key  of  righteous  living,  and  then,  being  so 
started,  were  left  to  keep  the  key  ourselves,  by  manipulating  our 
own  thoughts,  affections,  actions,  in  a  way  of  self-superintendence, 
the  practice  would  be  so  artificial,  so  inherently  weak,  as  to 
pitch  us  into  utter  despair  in  a  single  day.  Notning  meets  our 
want,  but  to  have  our  life  and  righteousness  in  (Skxi,  thus  to  be 
kept  in  liberty  and  victory.  Always  by  our  trust  in  Him.  Calling 
this  imputed  righteousness,  it  is  no  conceit  of  theology,  no 
fiction,  but  the  grandest  and  most  life-giving  of  all  the  Christian 
truths."— P.  215. 

Wo  are  puzzled  to  understand  how  one  who  could  write 
this  paragraph  should  so  entirely  loathe  all  such  uses  of 
the  term  righteousnessy  or  justify,  as  should  be  limited  to 
a  judicial,  forensic,  external,  or  declaratory  relation.  We 
see  gleaming  feebly  through  the  mist  the  very  doctrine  we 
hold/ and  which  St.  Paul  teaches.  There  it  is  striving  to 
utter  its  meaning,  but  afraid  of  the  conventional  terms  of 
orthodoxy.  We  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Sushnell  has  mistaken 
an  Antinomian  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  exag- 
{derating  the  distinction  between  the  active  and  the  passive 
righteousness  of  Christ,  for  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Church.    He  seems  to  be  altogether  ignorant  that  there 
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is  a  cleaii  consistent  doctrine  of  the  Bighteonsness  of 
Faith,  which  is  not  vitiated  by  the  "jail-delivery"  and  the 
*'  eternal  justification  *'  theories.  He  really  has  nothing  to 
say  but  what  we  have  in  many  Christian  Churches  been 
saying  much  better  for  ages.  "  Normal  relation  to  God," 
"  invested  in  righteousness,"  "  always  to  be  made  right- 
eons,"  '' faith  holds  him  to  a  relation  with  God,"  "kept  in 
liberty  by  our  trust  in  Him,"  all  these  are  phrases  which 
belong  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  disguised  orthodoxy.  We  can  see 
through  their  Carlylian  mask,  and  read  their  meaning. 
They  are  obscure,  and  impracticable,  and  worthless  in  the 
every-day  language  of  theology;  but  they  have  a  sound 
sense  in  them  somewhere.  Such  as  they  are,  however, 
they  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  every  principle  laid 
down  by  the  author  in  his  Disquisitions  on  New  Testamtnt 
Righteousness, 

If  in  the  light  of  this  last  paragraph  we  place  some  other 
sentences,  how  strangely  do  they  read.  Dr.  BushneU 
cannot  avoid  speaking  of  our  relations  to  God,  of  our 
freedom  from  condemnation,  of  our  righteousness  from 
without.  But  he  quarrels  with  the  words  that  express  it  in 
Scripture.  "  I  really  wish  it  were  possible  to  be  rid  of 
these  Latin-bom  terms ;  for  that  syllable  jtM  puts  us  think- 
ing inevitably  of  something  done  for  law  and  justice."  Not 
more,  however,  than  the  word  right,-  which  is  nothing 
without  the  justice  of  Him  who  administers  it,  and  the  law 
according  to  which  He  administers  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  word  which  we  translate  "justify"  means,  lite- 
rally, "  to  make  one  a  just  person."  But  in  what  sense 
and  in  what  way  just  must  be  determined  by  the  context ; 
and  that  the  word  has  a  forensic  and  declaratory  signifi- 
cation in  most  of  the  instances  of  its  occurrence,  whether 
in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament,  needs  no  proof  for 
those  who  use  their  Lexicon  and  Concordance.  And  we 
may  safely  defy  Dr.  BushneU,  or  anyone  else,  to  express 
that  idea  in  any  better  way  than  our  translators  have 
adopted.  His  own  efforts  in  that  way  are  grotesque  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  too  late  to  revise  the  phraseology  of  the 
whole  theological  world.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, as  taught  by  the  bulk  of  Protestant  formularies, 
is  beyond  the  impeachment  of  this  author.  It  does  not 
teach  that  man  is  absolved  from  his  sin  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  a  righteous  character.  Man 
is  regarded  as  righteous  for  Christ's  sake,  but  he  is  also 
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made  righteous.  The  one  is  never  without  the  other  in  the 
theology  of  the  Church,  even  as  both  are  united  in  the 
contemplation  of  God,  in  the  design  of  Christ,  in  the  ex- 
faortations  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Almost  every  word  alleged  against  the  doctrine 
proceeds  on  the  insufferable  assumption  that  the  method  of 
God  in  making  men  righteous  includes  imputation  only 
without  the  actual  impartation  of  holiness. 

There  is  one  element  of  satisfaction  in  the  sentiment 
with  which  we  encounter  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  that  is  the  good 
faith  we  perceive  in  him  towards  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  is  very  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God,  though 
he  makes  strange  mistakes  in  expounding  it.  He  is  at 
home  in  its  more  hidden  recesses,  and  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  argumentative  points  are  recondite  Scriptural 
allusions.  But,  above  all,  he  makes  the  Scripture  his 
.  final  appeal.  We  are  speaking  of  the  present  volum^, 
which  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  former  in  this 
respect,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, must  be  turned  against  our  theologian.  For  the 
weakness  of  some  of  his  interpretations  of  Scripture  is 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  simplicity  of  his  submission  to  it. 
Were  this  merely  matter  of  occasional  slip,  or  shown  only 
in  a  paradoxical  comment,  here  or  there,  we  should  npt 
make  any  reference  to  it.  But  it  is  exemplified  in  the 
discussion  of  those  salient  passages  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  the  amended  theology  of  this  volume.  When 
a  writer  stakes  everything  on  his  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  writes  dogmatically  and  positively  because  he  is 
flo  strong  in  the  warranty  of  God's  Word,  we  respect  his 
principle,  and  give  diligent  attention  to  what  he  has  to  say 
in  support  of  his  positions.  When,  as  in  the  present  case, 
he  introduces  views  almost  entirely  new,  and  supports 
them  by  exposition  peculiar,  avowedly  peculiar,  to  himself, 
we  examine  what  he  writes  with  a  certain  amount  of  preju- 
dice, which  it  is  hard  to  overcome,  which,  however,  as 
honest  critics,  we  are  bound  to  strive  against. 

Our  only  illustration  will  be  taken  from  the  fourth 
chapter,  which  justifies  the  remarks  just  made,  and  ex- 
hibits a  superficial  theology,  based  on  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion. Our  author  evidently  designed  that  his  readers  and 
reviewers  should  take  special  notice  of  this  chapter.  His 
whole  strength  is  in  it ;  and  he  has  directed  attention  to 
it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.    As  follows  :-— 
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^^My  CSiapter  IV.  oceopias  a  ^nnd  bj  itself.  How  it  cohb  it 
will  not  be  dilBicult  to  see,  only  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  wl^ -it 
did  not  come  sooner,  and  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  gx«at  in- 
terpreters. It  has  to  me  the  nature  rather  of  an  oocurrenoe  than 
a  discovery ;  for  how  can  that  be  called  a  discovery  which  the 
Master's  words  have  been  plainly  teaching  for  ei^teen  hundred 
years,  and  which  we,  His  disciples,  have  by  some  unaccountable 
dulness  missed,  even  down  to  a  particular  day  of  accident  within 
the  last  six  months  ?  an  oversight  all  the  more  humiliating  that 
the  doctrine  we  have  missed  has  been  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  by 
Christ  Himself;  an  operative  doctrine  indeed,  and  not  a  foimur 
lating,  giving  the  outfit  of  the  Spirit  and  the  implemental  forces 
by  which  He  is  to  work.  And,  again,  let  it  be  the  more  valoaUe 
to  us  that  it  comes  in  after  the  formulating  history  is  done,  to  ba 
a  Gospel  by  Christ's  own  authority,  not  inwoven  with  any  of  the 
old  textures  of  the  schools,  but  set  in  by  an  intercalation^  to  have 
its  own  footing,  and  its  regulative  sway  in  the  reqiectfulde&raiioe 
of  the  ages  to  come."— P.  12. 

In  showing  how  the  Spirit  was  equipped  with  this  tfafee- 
fold  outfit  of  doctrine,  our  author  elaborately  examines  the 
names  given  to  the  Spirit  and  His  work,  disoovers  that  the 
one  ofBoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  present  Christ  and  Hia 
Gospel  to  the  world  as  a  testimony  of  sin  and  righteoos- 
ness  and  judgment,  examines  and  analyses  these  tenns 
respectively,  shows  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted  so  as 
"the  first  lessons  of  atonement  from  the  lips  of  Ghiiat 
Himself.''  Now  there  is  some  basis  of  truth  in  all  thisu 
and  what  truth  there  is  is  presented  with  some  skill  and 
force ;  but  as  an  exhibition  of  tho  Gospel  as  finally  given 
by  Christ,  as  our  Lord's  ''  complete  and  explicit  sammatioa 
of  the  results  He  will  haye  accomplished  by  His  life  and 
death,"  it  is  one-sided,  mingled  with  much  error,  and  theie- 
fore  as  a  whole  to  be  rejected. 

First,  both  the  name  and  the  office  of  the  Spirit  are 

flaringly  misconceived  and  misstated.  According  to  our 
iord's  testimony.  He  is  supremely  "  the .  Spirit  of  the 
truth ; "  the  interpreter  and  administrator  of  "  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,"  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Christ.  As 
such  He  is  the  reprover  of  the  world,  the  Paraclete  within 
the  Church  :  to  the  world  an  unsought  spontaneous  pleader 
of  the  cause  and  claims  of  the  Redeemer ;  to  the  Church 
an  advocate  called  in,  invoked  and  received  by  the  prayer 
of  penitent  faith.  To  the  disciples  He  was  to  reveal  and 
apply  the  things  of  Christ,  which  to  the  world  He  was  ^nljr 
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to  fKodmm  and  afhr.  Geiiainly,  the  whole  mystery  of 
4fae  fttoning  work  was  to  be  set  before  the  world  in  the 
threefold  co&yiction ;  but  only  m  a  negative  manner,  as 
wmTindng  stmierB  of  their  state  and  need.  The  fnll  reve^ 
htion  of  the  mystery  was  to  be  given  only  to  those  who 
beheve ;  to  them  alone  should  the  Spirit  show  the  things  of 
Christ.  Altogether  forgetting  this  distinction.  Dr.  Bash- 
nell  'giveB  the  name  Paraclete  to  the  Spirit  only  in  His 
relation  to  the  world,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to 
mankind.  The  passage  in  which  he  perpetrates  this  exege- 
tical  violence  is  one  that  we  must  not  withhold ;  it  is  an 
instmotive  example  of  the  bad  effect  of  superficial 
expositian. 

**  There  really  appears  to  be  no  word  of  Scripture  which  has 
teed  80  badly  at  the  hands  of  preachers  and  commentators  as 
this  word  Comforter ^  of  which  I  now  speak  I  say  this  consider- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  word  in  English  that  wiU  fitly 
represent  the  Greek  word,  Paraclete.  It  is  once  translate^ 
Advocate  (1  John  ii.  1).  The  commentators  suj^st  other  words, 
mich  as  helper,  counsel,  teacher,  intercessor.  The  very  poorest 
representation  ever  proposed  or  adopted  is  oigr  English  name, 
Comforter.  And  it  is  all  the  worse  that  it  is  evidently  intended 
to  be  taken  as  being  naturally  descriptive ;  for  another  word  is 
even  palpably  mistranslated  to  conform  to  it :  'I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless '  (John  xiv.  18),  where  the  word  '  comfortless' 
Tepresents  the  wora  orphans  in  the  original,  the  Saviour^s  design 
being  in  that  word  to  say  that  He  will  not  leave  His  disciples  de- 
verted^robbed  of  companyand  counsel;  a  very  different  matterfrom 
nncomforted.  As  if  their  being  uncomfortable,  or  not  sufficiently 
■comforted,  were  a  principal  or  prominent  concern  of  the  Master; 
4t  friend  whose  dignity  it  was  to  hold  the  rational  and  manly 
view  of  all  experience,  and  have  it  as  a  matter  conceded,  that  the 
best  thing  for  them  wUl  sometimes  be  a  fall  out  of  condition,  and 
be  as  grandly  superior  to  all  i^elf-sympathy  in  the  loss  of  earthly 
comforts  as  He  has  been  Himself.  No,  there  is  no  such  feeble, 
over-soft  sympathy  in  the  Saviour^s  mind  in  His  parting  hour, 
that  He  should  be  contriving  how  especially  to  put  His  (Usciples 
in  comfort  and  leave  them  so.  Besides,  His  concern  here  is  not 
for  His  disciples,  but  specially  for  such  as  He  calls  '  the  world/ 
for  it  is  the  world  that  He  is  going  to  convince  and  bring  to 
righteousness.  And  if  the  Spirit  to  be  given  is  to  be  a  gift 
having  special  reference  to  iUs,  which  appears  in  the  manner 
of  tiie  language,  the  name  Comforter  is  a  name  wholly  inappro- 
priate. To  be  comforted  is  just  the  thing  the  world  as  such  does 
not  wantb    And  the  Saviouf  has  a  much  heavier  and  nobler 
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concern ;  viz.  the  organising  of  a  grace  for  the  world,  such  as  He 
18  juBt  now  bringing  to  completion.  He  is  planning  to  un- 
localise,  universalise,  and  make  victorious,  the  great  salyation  He 
has  undertaken  for  mankind.  And*  His  idea  stands  on  the  face 
of  the  word  He  adopts  for  the  designation  of  the  promised 
ministry,  whether  we  can  find  an  English  name  for  it  or  not 
It  is  Paraclete — para,  near;  kletos,  call.  The  near-caUer^  the 
hringer-iuy  for  salvation ;  a  word  in  no  soft,  soothing  key,  but  a 
bugle-note  of  summons  rather,  such  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  ingathering  and  organising  of  the  everlasting  Kingdom, 
fitly  requires."— P.  221. 

This  paragraph  is  fall  of  error.  Without  absolatelj 
defending  the  translation  Comforter,  we  may  plead  tht^ 
as  originally  used  by  our  translators  the  word  had  not  the 
soft  soothing  sense  above  attributed  to  it ;  it  meant,  ajid 
still  means,  that  invigoration  and  strengthening  with 
might  in  the  inner  man  which  is  the  only  comfort  of  the 
human  soul.  But  we  may  confidently  prefer  the  meaning 
derived  from  the  passive  participle;  one  called  in  as  an 
advocate  or  helper,  with  a  judicial  application.  St.  John, 
who  alone  uses  the  word,  never  uses  the  common  Greek 
verb  from  which  the  participle  comes,  a  verb  which  the 
other  writers  often  employ  to  signify  encouragement  and 
consolation.  But  by  no  artifice  can  the  passive  participle 
kletoB  be  |made  to  mean  caUer^  caU,  bringer-in.  The  older 
Greek  expositors,  who  sometimes  gave  it  an  active  signifi- 
cation, only  meant  to  imply  that  He  who  was  called  in 
was  an  active  consoler  and  comforter.  No  one,  until  a 
new  light  dawned  on  Dr.  BushneU,  ever  dreamt  of  the  in- 
terpretation he  gives  us.  The  Paraclete  is  an  active  advo- 
cate and  helper  of  the  Church,  because  as  passively  called 
in  He  actively  discharges  His  function.  So  our  Lord  in 
the  heavens  is  our  advocate  with  the  Father ;  not  calling 
ns,  but  called  upon  as  such ;  and  taking  care  of  our  interests 
in  heaven,  even  as  His  representative  takes  care  of  our  in- 
terests below.  In  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church, 
and  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  He  pleads  as  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and  His  redemption ;  but  who 
Christ  is,  and  what  His  redemption,  He  reveals  more  fully 
to  believers  as  their  Paraclete. 

Before  dosing  these  miscellaneous  remarks  we  must 
discharge  our  critical  duty  by  protesting  against  the  irre- 
verence— or  what  we  should  call  irreverence — ^which  tinges 
the  phraseology  of  this  eloquent  writer.    This  would  not 
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be  mentioned  here,  in  the  same  pages  which  have  treated 
80  solemn  a  subject,  were  it  not  that  flippancy  of  style  is  on 
the  increase  in  England  as  in  America,  and  we  shoald  be 
glad  to  contribute  ever  so  little  towards  arresting  it,  ai 
least  within  the  circle  of  our  own  readers.  It  would  be 
easy  to  collect  a  goodly  list  of  offences  against  taste  and 
theological  decorum;  but  we  forbear.  Suffice  that  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  whom  any  remarks  of  ours  might 
influence,  is  warned  against  the  influence  which  his  phraseo* 
logical  pleasantries  might  exert.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  who  meditates  upon  the  mystery 
of  our  Saviour^s  work — a  mystery  confessedly  great,  on 
any  theory— can  write  about  it  in  any  other  style  than  that 
of  the  utmost  solemnity. 
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L  THEOLOGICAL. 

Christueb  on  Moder^n  Doubt. 

Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  A  Series  of  Apologetie 
Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By 
Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.»  University  Preacher  and 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn.  Translated,  with  the 
Author's  Sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Eey.  H.  U.  Weit- 
brecht,  Ph.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kings- 
bury, M.A.,  Vicar  of  Easton  Boyal,  and  Bnral  Dean. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.   1874. 

No  words  that  we  might  employ  could  adequately  represent 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  cultivated  European 
mind  is  passing  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Unbelief,  which,  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages, 
was  not  to  be  found  upon  this  continent,  and,  when  it  threatened 
invasion  from  another,  was  repulsed  by  the  united  energies  of 
new-bom  nations,  then  first  made  conscious  of  their  strength,  has 
now  gained  conquests  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  and  is 
leading  captive  cultured  men  who,  of  all  others,  should  be  the 
most  potent  defenders  of  the  faith.  Very  different  indeed,  in 
both  principles  and  tactics,  are  the  forces  now  aixayed  against  the 
truth,  from  those  on  which  the  olden  chivalry  employed  their 
prowess,  and  very  different  are  the  methods  by  which  Uiey  must 
be  met  The  Ss^een  could  only  in  a  very  metaphorical  sense 
be  counted  as  one  of  our  "ghostly  enemies : "  he  was  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  wielded  a  weapon,  and  carried  a  standard  of 
recognised  shape  and  form,  offered  the  intelligible  alternative  of 
submission  or  the  sword,  and,  when  once  beaten,  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  Where  he  conquered,  he  did  not  simply  destroy:  the 
infidel  himself  proclaimed  one  primary  truth,  and  by  the  vety 
vociferousness  of  its  utterance,  seemed  to  drown  every  whisper  of 
doubt.  So  successfully,  indeed,  did  he  impose  his  yoke,  that  the 
nations  which  accepted  it  are  still  the  slowest  to  exchange  it  for 
a  better.  But  the  scepticism  of  the  present  day  is  a  subtler 
thing ;  a  universal  solvent  that  corrodes  the  bonds  which  bind 
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tnmanity  togetilier  no  leas  than  those  iriiidi  link  it  to  the  throne 
of  Grod — a  ^vreird  and  kwless  opium  fiend,  that  momentarilj 
mitigafeeB  the  pains  inflicted  by  the  original  cuise,  only,  by  a 
reaction^  to  multiply  them  a  thousandfold,  and  to 
the  stings  of  a  self-originated  despair.     Its  forms  are 
s  the  <^fopring  of  human  fanoy.     The  men  who  begin  by 
interpreting  the  Divine  within  them  to  be  but  the  workings  <^ 
hmnn   eonsdumsness   are    ultimately,   by    a   just    retribution, 
ahandoned  to  the  chase  of  Ae  chimeras  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion, ^  and  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost ;"  just  as  Israel 
of  <dd,  refusing  the  worship  of  the  true  and  living  Qod  in  the 
land  which  He  had  given  them,  were  driven  out  to  serve  other 
gods  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs.     The  beginnings  of  this  evil 
azB  generally  slow  and  unsuspected.     Too  o&n  they  coincide  i^ 
liying  experience  with  that  critical  period,  the  most  momentous 
in  its  issues  for  each  individual,  when  emancipation  from  the 
restraints  of  boyhood  is  conjoined  with  the  awakening  of  the 
pasmoms  and  the  presentation  of  those  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions which,  according  as  they  are  used  or  abused,  either  make 
or  mar  the  man.      In  such  cases  arguments  for  infidelity  are 
frequently  too  much  for  the  voice  of  conscience :  the  intellect^ 
wboBe  constitution  bears  the  best  witness  for  the  existence  of  a 
Qody  forswears  the  principles  that  underlie  it,  and  the  heart, 
divided  against  itself,  breaks  away  from  the  bondage  of  early 
convictions,  and  surrenders  its  defences  to  the  factious  clamour  of 
its  own  unbridled  lusts.     Who  can  estimate  the  responsibility  of 
cdder  men  if,  so  far  from  surrounding  such  with  safeguards,  and 
pointing  out  the  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  applaud 
the  boldness  of  their  speculations,  and  even  lead  the  van  of  their 
assault  upon  the  truth  1    For — and  we  sorrowfully  concede  the 
£M;t — ^thefe  are  men  who  have  passed  their  meridian,  men  for 
whom  the  illusions  of  youth  can  no  longer  be  pleaded,  who  have 
known  something  of  the  conflicta  and  disappointments  as  well  as 
of  the  successes  of  life,  who,  during  an  occasional  lull  in  the 
storm,  must  sometimes  have  heard  within  them  a  still  small  voice 
prophistic  of  the  end  that  is  approaching,  upon  whom,  neverthe- 
less, no  chill  of  the  opening  tomb  has  fallen,  and  no  questionings 
of  the  great  hereafter  have  been  enforced,  men  who  are  as  busy 
when  their  strength  £etils  them  in  disproving  the  existence  of 
a  rest  that  remaineth,  as  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  blood 
in  denying  any  supernatural  authority  to  the  conscience  that  kept 
them  in  check.     Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  walks  of 
literature,  science,  and  art.     They  are  to  be  recognised  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  seize  any  argument  against  revealed 
religion,  their  obvious  un£Edmess  in  criticising  its  claims,  their 
insensibility  to  the  grandeur  of  its  mission  and  destiny,  as  ex- 
hibited, despite  all  drawbacks,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  moral 
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achievements,  their  supercilious  treatment  of  its  adherents,  as  if 
proved  ipso  jfacto  incapable  of  refined  taste  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, their  evident  desire  to  interpret  the  signs  of  human  pro- 
gress in  a  sense  favourable  only  to  the  pretensions  of  science  or 
mdustry,  or  of  their  own  particular  panacea  for  the  world's  ilb, 
and  their  self-willed  rejection  of  all  that  transcends  the  bounds 
of  finite  reason  and  of  sensuous  facts. 

While  this  state  of  things  meets  us  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  we  have  but  to  descend  t#  the  lower  to  find  grosser 
manifestations  of  the  evil.  Multitudes  of  working  men  are  not 
so  much  opposed  to  the  truth  as  sundered  from  it  by  a  wide  golf 
of  ignorance  and  indifference.  The  social  estrangement  of  these 
classes  from  those  above  them,  arising  from  supposed  antagonistio 
interests,  has  engendered  suspicions  of  the  religion  professed  by 
the  latter,  which  the  cheap  newspaper,  the  poor  man's  oracle,  has 
hastened  to  confirm.  The  alliance  between  the  parson  and  the 
squire  has  been  thought  to  be  founded  on  a  secret  confederacy 
against  the  rights  of  the  sons  of  toil,  and  all  the  zeal  of  philan- 
thropy has  fEuled  to  dispel  the  delusion.  The  disputes  of  the 
savants  have  also  been  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  unlearned,  who,. 
without  being  able  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  have 
shrewdly  guessed  that  with  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
fire.  A  sullen  attitude  of  defiance,  repelling  all  overtures,  thna 
characterises  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  con- 
stituting the  base  of  the  social  fabric;  and  the  fact  is  Qne  of 
grave  significance  for  the  future. 

But  besides  all  these  forms  of  unbelief — ^the  creations  of  pas- 
sion, or  prejudice,  or  social  disquiet,  there  are  others  of  a  totally 
different  order.  Many  candid  and  thoughtful  men,  whose  motives 
are  absolutely  unquestionable,  have  had  their  faith  shaken  or 
retarded  in  its  growth  by  the  influences  that  surround  them. 
Not  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  Christian  faith  are 
captious :  not  all  of  them,  in  their  mode  of  presentation  at  leasts 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  dingy  scarecrows  which  Leslie  and 
Lardner,  Paley  and  Whately  so  successfully  overthrew.  The 
new  criticism  of  the  physical  and  mental  sciences  has  been  applied 
unsparingly  to  the  sacred  records  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
human  deductions  thought  to  be  most  surely  grounded  on  thenu 
New  axioms  of  philosophy  and  rules  of  interpretation  have  been 
employed,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  through  ^e  unskilful  or  the 
over-subtle  use  of  them,  some  things  have  seemed  to  be  displaced 
that  were  regarded  as  immoveable,  much  less  that»  in  the  sober 
and  legitimate  use  of  them,  some  things  have  been  overthrown 
that  were  too  easily  assumed  to  be  true.  Hence  arise  important 
questions,  and  such  as  all  sincere  seekers  of  truth  are  pondering 
with  the  deepest  solicitude.  Does  the  faith  handed  down  from 
our  forefathers  repose  upon  a  sufficiently  solid  basis  to  withstand 
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the  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
age  1  Are  the  facts  of  Scripture,  hitherto  unhesitatingly  accepted 
by  the  reverent  Christian,  not' only  in  spite  of,  but  even  by  reason 
of  their  marvellous  character,  doomed  henceforth  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  unhistoric  stories  like  that  of  the  Anthropophagi,  or  pre- 
historic myths  like  the  wars  of  the  giants  1  Is  the  supernatural 
to  be  excluded  from  all  influence  upon  human  affairs,  the  kingdom 
of  providence  to  be  exchanged  for  the  blind  dominion  of  natural 
law,  and  the  kingdom  of  grace  for  a  mere  instinct  of  fellow  feel- 
ing and  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  government  of 
men?  Or,  if  all  is  not  thus  lawlessly  sacrificed,  is  there  any 
principle  by  which  to  regulate  the  concessions  to  be  made,  and  to 
preserve  the  nucleus  of  truth  from  further  disintegration  ?  and  is 
there  any  criterion  by  which  that  nucleus  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  sordid  accretions  ?  What  authority  is  to  replace  the  consent 
of  Christian  antiquity  as  to  the  canonical  books  1  What  meaning 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  canonical  1  How  much  deference  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  and  what  oracle  of 
interpretation  is  there  to  be  found  more  infallible  than  the 
harmony  of  Scripture  with  itself? 

In  reference  to  these  and  many  kindred  inquiries,  a  better 
^ide  can  scarcely  be  found  than  Dr.  Theodore  Christlieb.  The 
work  he  has  here  presented  to  the  English  public  through  the 
medium  of  an  excellent  translation  is,  as  the  title-page  shows, 
**  addressed  to  earnest  seekers  after  truth."  With  any  other  class 
of  inquirers  reasoning  is  out  of  place.  In  a  subject  so  vast  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  difficulties  serious  enough  and  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  view,  if  only  they  be  dili- 
gently collected  and  crowded  together  before  the  eye  so  as  to 
shut  out  all  that  lies  beyond.  But  in  the  process  the  relative 
size  of  the  objects  is  of  necessity  distorted,  and  the  smallest  pea, 
placed  near  enough,  will  suffice  to  eclipse  the  orbs  of  light.  The 
balancing  of  moral  probabilities  taxes,  not  the  skill  of  the  logical 
understanding,  but  the  strength  of  the  upright  heart ;  and  where 
the  latter  is  so  vitiated  as  to  recoil  from  unwelcome  conclusions, 
the  premises  which  lead  to  them  will  not  be  allowed  due  weight. 
To  the  candid  inquirer,  however,  the  work  before  us  will  be  a 
treasury  of  positive  truth  as  well  as  an  armoury  of  defence  against 
error.  It  consists  of  eight  lectures,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  orally  addressed  to  the  educated  Germans  of 
London  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  lecturer  held  the  pastorate 
of  the  German  congregation  in  Islington.  The  various  forms  of 
modem  doubt  are  here  traced  to  their  sources  in  ''  some  of  the 
vaunted  principles  and  assumed  results  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, historical  criticism,  and  natural  science.  With  the  first," 
says  the  author  "  (Lect.  I. — V.),  and,  in  part,  with  the  secofld 
of  these  sources  (e.g.  the  modern  critical  theories  of  the  Gospel 
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bistQTj  and  the  origin  of  early  Ohrktianity,  (Lect.  VI. — VIII.)> 
I  have  dealt  in  such  a  way  tiiat  the  whole  aigomoEit  is  made  to 
turn  on  one  main  central  point,  the  Scriptural  and  Christian 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  has  been  my  chief 
endeavour,  by  treating,  first,  of  the  fundamental  relations  be- 
tween Reason  and  Revelation  (in  Lect.  II.),  and  discussing  the 
non-Scriptural  conceptions  of  modem  Speculative  Theology 
(Lect.  III.),  to  lead  ou  the  inquirer's  mind  to  this  one  great 
central  idea  (as  carefully  developed  in  Lect.  IV.),  and  then  to 
avail  myself  of  the  positions  so  obtained  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  miraculous  agency  (Lect.  V.),  and  other  points  niade 
matters  of  dispute  by  our  modem  negative  historical  criticism." 
Comprehensive  as  is  the  range  of  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
closely-printed  volume  of  549  pages,  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
author's  plan.  A  second  series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  intended  to  deal ''  with  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  special  points  herewith 
connected  (e.g.  the  genesis  and  credibility  of  particular  books), 
as  well  as  with  the  objections  raised  by  the  votaries  of  natural 
science  to  Scripture  teaching  on  such  points  as  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  the  Descent  of  Itfan,  &c."  From  this  sketch  of  the 
topics  actually  discussed  and  to  be  discussed  by  the  Bonn  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
meet  here  with  an  antagonist  who  has,  at  least,  **  the  courage  of 
his  opinions."  No  vital  troth  is  surrendered  by  Dr.  Christlieb 
to  his  assailants,  no  doubtful  principle  of  interpretation  is 
admitted.  He  holds  "  the  Catholic  &ith  whole  and  undefilod,"  and 
comes  forward  in  its  defence,  armed  with  weapons  supposed  to 
belong,  of  right,  to  unbelievers  alone.  Philosophy  is  confronted 
with  philosophy,  learning  is  met  by  leaming,  and  science  called 
forth  to  confute  the  too  hastily  formed  conclusions  of  sci^ce. 
We  wish  it  were  possible,  within  the  limits  assigned  us,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  variety  and  fulness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
and  of  its  value  to  all  prepared  by  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  deeper  problems  here  unfoldeid  to  appreciate  the 
thoroughness  of  the  discussion.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  gleaning  a  few  ears  from  the  rich  harvest-field,  and 
recommending  our  readers  to  compare  the  aample  with  the  stock. 
Having,  in  the  first  Lecture,  examined  the  causes  and  extent 
of  the  breach  between  modem  culture  and  Christianity,  and 
established,  both  historically  and  from  the  nature  of  both,  the 
unity  of  Christianity  and  true  culture,  the  author  proceeds,  in 
the  second  Lectt^re,  to  define  the  provinces  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology,  and  the  relations  that  subsist  between  them. 
In  the  third  Lecture  he  presents  us  with  the  various  non-BibUcal 
conceptions  of  God,  arranging  them  under  the  heads  of  Atheism, 
Materialism,  PantheismTDeism,  and  Rationalism.     The  weak- 
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Qfl08es  of  Panthfiism  are  exhibited  from  four  pointe  of  view,  viz., . 
from  logic,  from  a  consideration  of  the  world,  from  the  history  of 
religions,  and  from  moral  and  religious  consciousness  and  life. 
"  Let  us  first  ask,"  says  Dr.  Christlieb,  "  philosophy  and  logic. . 
Just  as  Atheism  proceeds  on  the  monstrous  assumption  that  we 
are  acquainted  with    all   the    forces   in   the  world ;    just  as 
Materialism  presupposes  that  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is 
constituted  is  eternal,  and  has  always  existed  ];   so,  also,  Pan- 
theism depends  on  assumptions  which  are  unproved,  and  incapable 
of  proof.     Let  us  take  up  Spinoza's  Ethics^  the.  classical  text-book 
of  modem  Pantheists,  which,  to  some  extent,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  aU  their  systems.    Its.  fundamental  assumption  is  the 
existence  of  an  universa)  substance.     This,  substance,  with  its 
attributes — ^i.e.,  in  fact,  this  idea  of  God — is  presupposed  as  a 
thing,  of  course,  and  from  this  the  further  conclusions  are  deduced 
with  mathematical  precision.   The  thing  itself  is,  however,  simply 
presupposed  or  assumed  to  exist,  and.  its  acceptance,  therefore, 
require  as  much  faith  as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  about 
God.     Spmoza  does  not  attempt  to  investigate  whether  this  idea 
of  God  be  correct  and  true.     Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have 
discove;red  that  this  universal  substance,  besides  which  nothing 
at  all  exists,  which  includes  all  actual  objects  as  its  individual 
qjialificatjons,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  theliighest  logical  concep- 
tion of  universcUih/y  in  which  all  mdividual  notions  are  blended 
into  an  undivided  unity,  and  hence  that  it  is  a  mere  subjective 
idea,  but  not  a  real  objective  existence.     But  our  philosopher 
immediately  assumes,  in  the  most  uncritical  manner,  tluit  this 
rnerety  subjective  idea  is  an  objective  reality,  and  that  the  merely 
imagined  unity  of  notions  in  our  consciousness  is  the  actually 
existing  unity  of  all  things.     Here,  then,  we  see  the  same  con- 
fiiaion  of  thought  with  existence  which  we  meet  with  almost  at 
every  turn  in  modem  philosophy.  .  .  .     We  do  not  fare  much 
better  under  the  guidance  of  .Hegel.     He  teaches  us  to  regard 
God  as  the  absolute  Idea  which,  from  endless  ages,  realises, 
inspires,  and  orders  the  whole  phenomenal  world ;   in  other 
words,  as  the  system  of  those  conpeptions  in  which  all  thoui^ht  is 
necessarily  based  (e.g.  being  and  becoming,  force  and  effect,  &c.), 
and  which  are  supposed  to  possess  reality,  since  without  them  all 
onr  thought  would  be  null. and  void.     But  whence  proceeds  this 
absolute  Idea  ?    It  is  not  conceived  by  a  personal  God,  for  none 
such  exists.    Neither  can  it  conceive  itself ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would 
become  self-conscious,;  and  thus  Grod  would  again  become  per- 
s(mal.     How  does  Hegel  get  out  of  the  difficulty  1    He  says  that 
the  absolute  IdesL  posits  itself  hy  means  of  the  eternal  position  and 
organisation  of  the  world.      If  we  inquire,  Whence  proceeds 
the  world  1  we  are  met  by  the  reply.  It  exists,  and  is  continually 
posited  by  the  absolute  Idea.    And  if  we  ask,  Whenee  comes  the 
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absolute  Idea,  from  what  is  it  derived,  and  in  what  does  its 
actuality  consist?  we  are  told,  It  is  posited  in  and  with  the 
world,  and  has  none  but  a  mundane  actuality.  Do  you  see  how 
we  are  being  mocked  with  a  shadow  1  The  world  is  supposed  to 
be  posited  by  the  absolute  Idea,  and  yet  the  absolute  Idea  itself 
has  an  actual  existence  only  in  the  world.  How,  then,  can  this 
absolute  Idea  posit  itself )  and  how  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  the 
principle  which  posits  the  world,  if  itself  attains  actuality  only 
in  the  world  ?  .  .  .  Besides  this,  the  Pantheistic  idea  of  God 
labours  under  two  other  great  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it 
cannot  be  understood  how  personality  can  proceed  from  an  imjper- 
sonal  principle.  We  ourselves  are  persons,  that  is,  we  can  con- 
ceive and  determine  ourselves ;  for  in  this  personality  consists. 
And  although  Spinoza  denies  the  self-determination  and  freewill 
of  man,  still  he  does  not  deny  his  self-consciousness.  Whence, 
then,  is  this  self-consciousness  supposed  to  proceed,  if  the  soul  of 
the  world,  from  whicli  we  ourselves  have  emanated,  has  no  con- 
sciousness) Can  Ood  communicate  that  which  He  does  not 
Himself  possess,  and  create  forms  of  existence  which  transcend 
His  own  ?  Can  the  effect  contain  anything  which  does  not  esrist 
in  the  cause  ?  To  this  one  simple  question  no  Pantheist  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Moreover,  the  idea 
of  an  endless  and  aimless  process  of  development  is  illogical  and  self- 
contradictory.  An  endless  development,  an  infinite  process, 
which  is  for  ever  approaching  its  aim,  but  eternally  remains 
infinitely  far  from  it,  is  a  contradiction  with  which  our  intellect 
cannot  be  satisfied.  The  chief  argument  which  Pantheists  bring 
forward  against  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  is,  that  persomlihj 
cannot  be  conceived  mthout  finite  limitations.  Personality,  they  say, 
consists  in  the  contraposition  of  self  to  another  object,  a  non-ego, 
which  forms  an  insuperable  limit  to  the  ego ;  and  hence  the  con- 
ception of  absolute,  limitless  personality  involves  a  direct  contra- 
diction. In  short,  the  infinite  greatness  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  His  personality.  To  this  we  first  reply  by  a  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  in  our  own  case  the  limitation  of  self  by  the  cosmical 
non-ego  which  is  the  cause  of  our  consciousness  reflecting  upon 
itself,  and  thus  becoming  .*«//-conscious  or  personal,  so  that  without 
the  non-ego  our  personality  would  cease  to  exist?  No,  this 
limitation  is  merely  the  ocamon ;  the  original  cause  of  the  self- 
reflection  consists  in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  human  sub- 
ject as  a  spirit,  which  points  to  a  primal  Spirit-subject  as  its 
Creator  1  ...  If,  then,  even  in  the  finite  subject  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  result  of  its  cvm  action,  based  upon  an  esse  per  se  which 
is  not  dependent  on  the  world,  how  much  less  can  the  absolute 
Subject,  God,  by  reason  of  His  personality,  be  considered  U)  be 
entirely  dependent  upon,  and  b'mited  by,  externals  1  Doubtless, 
in  the  case  of  ihefinUe  spirit  as  such,  the  development  of  personal 
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oonsciousness  can  only  take  place  under  external  influences  pro- 
^seeding  from  the  non-ego ;  not,  however,  because  it  needed  the 
contraposition  to  an  alien  object  in  order  to  be  self-existent,  but 
simply  because  it  does  not  in  this  nor  in  any  other  respect  possess 
in  itself  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  But  we  do  not  meet 
with  this  limitation  in  the  nature  of  the  Infinite.  .  .  .  And  why 
should  the  idea  of  an  eternal  absolute  Personality  be  self-contra- 
dictory 1  For  the  very  reason  that  we  are  finite,  our  personality 
is  imperfect.  To  none  but  the  Infinite  can  we  ascribe  perfect 
personality.  But  more  than  this,  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Or, 
is  not  a  personality  superior  to  an  impersonal  object  ?  Is  it  not 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  greater  and  higher  a  being  is,  the  more 
perfect  is  his  personality  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  creation  struggling 
toward  personality,  and  mounting  step  by  step  through  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  until  in  man 
it  naturally  attains  to  individual  personality,  and  becomes  a  self- 
conscious  mind  ?  And  if  personality  constitutes  the  pre-eminence 
of  man  over  the  inferior  creation,  can  this  pre-eminence  be  wanting 
in  the  highest  Being  of  all  ?  Can  God,  the  most  perfect  Being 
imaginable,  be  devoid  of  personality,  the  most  perfect  form  of 
Being  ?  Is  God,  indeed,  the  absolute  and  entirely  perfect  One,  if 
He  be  wanting  in  any  one  excellence  ? " 

These  words  are  worthy  of  being  pondered  by  those  who,  fas- 
cinated by  the  seeming  breadth  and  profundity  of  the  Hegelian 
method,  have  sacrificed  the  thousand  manifestations  of  real  being 
to  the  purely  negative  necessities  of  formal  thought 

In  the  fourth  lecture  Dr.  Christlieb  places  over  against  the 
denials  of  scepticism  the  assertions  of  Biblical  Theism.  On  the 
Trinitarian  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  he  has  some  passages 
which  set  this  great  doctrine  in  a  new  and  glorious  light.  In  all 
that  he  says  upon  the  subject  we  cannot  peHectly  concur.  Hold- 
ing with  him  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  abso- 
lute or  immanent,  and  the  economical  or  redemptional  Trinity,  we 
are  nevertheless  among  the  number  of  those  who  shrink  from  any 
speculations  concerning  the  mysteries  which  the  former  must 
involve.  Yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  manner  in  which,  while 
allowing  that  no  definitions  can  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
here  yawns  between  Faith  and  Reason,  he  illustrates  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  Trinitarian  conception  in  respect  of  our 
theological  and  cosmological  knowledge,  and  derives  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  from  considerations  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  the  testimdHies  of  modem  philosoph}^  He 
proves  plainly  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  consumma- 
tion and  the  only  perfect  protection  of  Theism ;  that  because  God 
is  love,  there  must  be  distinctions  in  Him,  which  by  love  are 
again  brought  into  unity  again;  and  that  the  conceptions  of 
philosophy,  when  they  are  most  profound,  come  nearest  to  the 
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Christian  doctrine.  Some  of  the  analogies  addaoed  appear  to  be 
Boaroelj  worthy  of  such  implication^  such  as  the  triplidty  in  umty 
of  the  fundamental  form  of  SyntaXf—sabjeGt^  predicate  and  union 
of  both — the  three  Aindamental  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  Una, 
dissolving  into  the  unity  of  white  light,  and  yet  preserving  their 
own  separate  functions,  viz.,  the  caloric,  luminoua,  and  chemical 
properties  respectively. 

A  bold  stand  is  made  on  behalf  of  miiacles,  although  here  ako 
we  think  too  much  is  made  of  certain  experiences  that  might  as 
well  have  been  classed  with  the  natural  and  ordinary  as  with  the 
miraculous,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  ordinary  sapematoral  opera^ 
tions  of  the  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  properly  miraculous.  Yet  they  serve  as  a  link 
of  connection,  whose  importance  is  too  often  overiooked  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  answers  to  prayer,  special  interpositions^  and 
the  like. 

A  very  exhaustive  account  is  rendered  of  the  Strauss  and  Benan 
views  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  modem  critical 
theory  of  Primitive  Christianity  in  general.  But  upon  these  wo 
have  no  space  to  dwell.  We  will  conclude  this  notice  of  one  of 
the  most  important  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  faith  lately  reared  by 
the  skill  of  her  defenders  in  the  words  of  the  autiior's  preface:— 
"  We  all  know  too  well  how  much  injury  German  Rationalism 
and  Infidelity  have  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  other  lands. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  special  obligation  resting  on  faithful 
orthodox  theologians  in  Germany,  to  endeavour  to  extend  their 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  Fatheriand,  and  to  show  to 
Christian  students  in  other  countries  what  weapons  and  tactics 
they  have  found  useful  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  unbelief 
among  themselves."  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  evangelical 
school  in  Germany  are  winning  their  way  to  a  position  and  range 
of  influence  upon  the  modem  thought  of  Europe  which  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us  must  tend  to  strengthen  and  extend. 

Tlie  Image  of  Christ  as  presented  in  Scripture :  An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  By 
J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the 
Batch  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.  London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow.    1874. 

In  his  former  two  volumes  on  the  Christology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Dr.  Oosterzee  has  analjrtically  examined  the 
various  inspired  utterances  which  shed  any  light  on  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ :  in  this  he  synthesises  the  results  of  that 
process,  and  presents  in  its  totality  l^e  image  of  Christ  as  reflected 
in  Holy  Sonpture.    And  the  manner  in  which  he  has  aooom^ 
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pUshed  his  taut  is  such  as  to  render  quite  needless  suoh  a  eon- 
cession  to  "scientists"  a»  we  find  in  the  preface.  "Willingly 
will  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  dapiived  of  the  glittering  crown  of 
exact  seience,  if  we  can  at  this  piiee  win  for  the  gospel  a  mightier 
influence  upon  the  practical  life  of  our  natien."  Dr.  OostoHBee* 
cannot  mean  by  this  that  theology  in  itself  is  not  a  science,  and' 
even  an  "  exact  seience."  It  is  as  mndi  so  as  any  of  those  cses** 
tions  of  modem  thought  which  oompetB  with  the  mathematioaL 
sciences  for  that  honourable  designation.  There  is^  undoubted^ 
a  difference  in  the  material  of  any  mand  science  as  compared  witii. 
the  phyttcal,  and  one  that  necessitates  some  difference  in;  the 
ipethod.  The  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  are  not  so  easily 
discriminated  as  those  of  the  material,  and  the  estimation  of  their 
relatiye  value  makes  demands  on  the  moral  nature  of  the- observer 
iinknown  in-  that  domain..  But  after  making  due  allbwance  on 
this  score  we  must  hold  that  induction  and  deduction  are  as 
applicable  to  these  as  to  any  othem  We  see  the  two  combined  ia 
political  economy,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  called  mental  science 
pre-eminentiy,  and  we  see  them  in  theolo^  too.  Dr.  Oostersee's. 
own  works  form  a  good  illustration.  In  his'  Ghristology  we  have 
the  inductive  method,  and  in  the  present  volume  the  deductive, 
and  he  may  justly  claim  to  have  exercised  this  twofold  method  as 
a^urately  and  skilfully  as  any  of  those  scientists  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  dignity  of  the  name.  It  is  no  invalidation  of  this 
claim  to  say  that  the  theological  inquirer  needs  qualifications, 
which  elsewhere  may  be  dispensed  with;  the  reverence,,  the 
spiritual  insight  and  sympathy,  the  consciousness  of  God  in  shorty 
without  which  the  lights  of  this  science  become  as  darkness,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  verities. 
They  are  such  as  all  may  aoqaire,  however ;  and  their  attainable^ 
ness  appears  in  an  equally  vivid  light  with  their  importance  ia 
the  requirement  made  by  the  great  Tea<dier  of  all  his  hearers  ixy 
become  as  littie  children  that  they  may  enter  into  tile  kingdom  of 
God. 

To  those  possessed  of  such  qualifications.  Dr.  Oosterzee's  worit 
will  be^  a  precious  boon,  especially  if  their  confidi^ce  has  been  ia< 
any  degree  shaken  by  the  rationalising  views  of  the  present  day; 
So  complete  a  portraiture  of  Christ,,  breathing  thiou^out  sudii 
subdued  and  yet  fervid  sympathy,  gathering  up  the  minutest- 
traits  of:  ti^e  perfect  One,  and  combining  them  into- so  harmonious^ 
a  whole,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.  There  is  a  vein  of 
controversy  and  argument  running  through  the  book,  but  its. 
temper  is  manly  and  confident,,  as  of  one  who,  fiw  from  fearing, 
rather  invites  impartial  scrutiny  both  of  his  limnings  and  of  the: 
original  they  strive  to  represent ;  and  all  is  strictly  subordinate 
to  the  purposes  of  edification  which  the  simplicity  and  purity  ofi 
the  style  tend  also  so  eminently  to  subserve.    The  comprehensiva^- 
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ness  of  its  range  will  be  seen  from  the  three  parts  into  which  tho 
work  Ib  divided,  viz. : — The  Son  of  God  before  His  Incarnation, 
Christ  in  the  Flesh,  and  the  Ood-man  in  Glory.  Under  the  first 
the  Son  of  God  is  regarded  in  His  relation  to  the  Divine  nature,  the 
creation,  the  human  race,  and  the  people  of  Israel.  The  second 
and  largest  division  embraces  the  voluntary  incarnation,  the 
earthly  appearing,  the  deep  humiliation,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
exaltation.  The  third  completes  the  cycle  with  the  God-man  in 
Heaven,  the  God-man  in  the  Heart,  the  God-man  in  the  World,, 
and  the  God-man  in  the  Future. 

The  following  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the  Voluntary  In- 
carnation well  exemplifies  the  character  of  the  volume,  and  will 
be  welcome  to  our  r^ers  fresh  from  the  celebration  of  the  great 
event  it  refers  to : — 

"  Even  though  we  saw  every  day  of  the  year  the  arrival  of  a. 
Job's  messenger,  there  is  yet  one  day  which  to  the  most  unhappy^ 
among  us  brings  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  words 
of  the  first  preacher  of  the  Grospel,  on  Bethlehem's  Plains,  are 
repeated.  '  Unto  you  is  bom  a  Saviour,'  What  fairer  festival 
than  that  of  which  Chrysostom  testified  even  in  his  day, 
'that,  though  yet  young,  it  was,  nevertheless,  observed  with 
enthusiasm  as  great  as  though  it  had  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial 1'  Now  so  many  centuries  old,  it  is  ever  afresh  hailed 
with  new  joy,  and,  once  more  to  use  the  language  of  the  sam& 
Father,  '  as  a  good  and  noble  shoot  when  it  is  planted,  in  a  short 
time  rises  on  high  and  brings  forth  much  fruit,'  not  otherwise  has 
been  the  experience  of  Christendom  with  regard  to  this  festival 
The  child  hardly  becomes  weary  of  looking  at  the  Child  in  the 
manger.  The  man  exhausts  not  the  thought,  '  God's  good  plea- 
sure in  men.'  The  devout  old  man  even  feels  his  breast  glow 
with  higher  emotion  at  the  joyful  message  that  G^  lias  had 
towards  nim  also  tlioughts  of  peace.  Yea,  we  cannot  even  con- 
ceive the  possibility  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  this  festival 
too  should  grow  obsolete  or  be  abolished ;  it  stands  there  resplen- 
dent with  everlasting  youth  and  unfading  beauty,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Christian  festivals  I  .  .  .  But  then  what  a  wondrous 
incarnation,  which  has  already  for  eighteen  centuries  afforded  to 
Christendom  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  thanking  and  thinking ! 
Every  measure  is  wanting  to  us,  to  determine — even  in  some 
degree — the  distance  which  separates  the  divine  from  the  human. 
It  is  true  the  opposition  between  divine  and  human  is  not 
absolute  but  relative.  Yea,  truly,  man  was  created  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God — spirit  of  His  spirit,  life  of  His  life.  God 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  him  with  gloiy 
and  honour,  set  him  over  all  the  works  of  His  hands.  Ilie  Logos^ 
assumes  the  nature,  not  of  the  irrational  animal  or  the  inani- 
mate plant)  but  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  creation  of  Qoi.     There 
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existed,'  as  we  Iiave  before  seen,  even  from  the  morning  of  the 
creation,  a  direct  relation  between  Him  and  humanity,  which  even 
by  sin  was  not  entirely  broken.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
affinity  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  there  existed 
an  original  difference ;  and  the  distance,  already  so  great  in  itself, 
became  through  sin  a  wide,  and  apparently  insuperable,  gulf. 
What  is  this  poor  earth  for  Him  who,  as  Mediate  Cause,  called  all 
things  into  existence  1  What  is,  on  this  earth,  the  equally  tran- 
sitory as  sinful  and  lost  man  1  And  yet  this  distance  was  bridged 
oyer,  in  the  moment  when  the  Word  was  made  flesh;  and, 
O  wonder  of  wonders !  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ 
blends  together  into  one  divine  human  personality.  Do  we  mean 
by  this  confession  merely  that  the  Logos  reveals  Himself  in  an 
harmonious,  spotless  human  life,  as  in  less  degree  He  is  revealed 
in  every  particle  of  the  creation  1  We  should  in  that  case  arrive 
at  no  other  conception  than  this :  Christ  the  pure  embodiment 
of  humanity,  and,  as  such,  the  visible  image  and  the  highest  reve- 
lation of  the  Godhead ;  and  we  have  already  observed  how  far 
this  conception  falls  short  of  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
utterances.  Not  that  the  man  who  has  humanly  developed 
himself  is,  as  such,  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  appeared  as  faultless  man,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of 
the  Church.  Have  we  then  to  understand  the  matter  in  this 
wise,  that  He,  who  according  to  His  divine  nature  filled  heaven 
and  earth,  confined  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  Himself  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  human  body,  and  even  the  body  of  a  child  ? 
It  is  well  known  with  what  thoughtless  and  unworthy  mockery 
this  idea  has  been  hailed,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  how  some  of 
the  mouthpieces  of  modem  science  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
compare  the  highest  miracle  of  omnipotence  and  love  as  conceived 
-of  in  this  form,  with  tlie  tales  of  Eastern  magic.  Precisely  this 
we  deem  the  ever  unfathomable  miracle,  that  the  Logos,  as  such, 
is,  and  remains  truly  and  everlastingly,  God ;  that,  even  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  one  with  the  Father, 
and  to  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power ;  that,  as  Son, 
He  may  be  truly  said  to  be  in  heaven  while  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant He  appears  upon  this  mean  earth.  But  He,  who  was  truly 
and  eternally  God,  assumed  the  true  human  nature  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  continues  to  be  God  and  becomes  man.  He  does  not 
give  up  the  supreme  possession^  but  only  the  unlimited  exercise  of 
His  divine  nature  and  attributes.  He,  the  exalted,  divine  person, 
very  God,  even  as  the  Father,  voluntarily  unites  Himself  to  the 
human  nature,  and  from  this  peerless  union  arises  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  object  earth  has  ever  witnessed,  a  Divine-human 
personality. ' 
While  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  fidelity  with  which  Dr. 
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Oogterzee  places  before  our  eyes'  the  image  ^hioh  in  ^veiry  age 
has  been  the  object  of  adoring  contemplation  to  the  most  unlet* 
tered  searcher  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  also  esq^ress  oar 
dissent  from  him  in  respect  of  some  points  on  which,  as  i^ 
appears  to  us,  his  desire  to  rei^ise  i^e  perfect  humanity  of  onr 
Lord  has  betrayed  him,  in  common  witn  many  othere,  into  an 
error  of  some  magnitude.  We  refer  mors  particularly  to  his 
views  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.    Dr.  Oosterzee  says : — 

*^  Become  truly  man,  the  Son  of  God  can,  if  He  will,  sin,  and 
suffer,  and  die.  We  have  no  thought,  in  thus  speaking,  of  assert- 
ing that  for  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  Mker  sin,  or  suffwing,  Or 
death,  was  in  itself 'something  inevitalSly  necessary.  .  .  .  Bom  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  is  free  from  the  preponderating 
inclination  to  evil  which  animates  us  from  our  birth.  Though 
manifold  injury  is  done  to  Him  by  others.  He  merits  it  not,  any 
more  than  He  carries  about  in  Himself  tho  fountain  of  sofferingSL 
His  body,  polluted  by  no  sin,  bears  in  itsdf  no  seeds  of  detin ; 
and  His  spirit  is  weakened  by  no  violent  tearing  from  its' impure 
prison-house  of  matter.  But  though  die  necessity  fbr  all  tins 
does  not  in  the  least  exist  for  Him,  the  possibility  thereof  is 
involved  in  His  true  incarnation  itself.  The  Logoe>  befon  His 
incarnation,  can  no  more  transgress,  or  suffer,  or  die,  than  can^the 
Father ;  the  Logos,  become  very  man,  seetf  the  possibility  of  the 
one  and  the  other  present  itself  to  Hun.  Not  a  few^Ghristians 
secretly  doubt  the  possibiliiy  that  Christ  could  sin.  To  such  an 
extent  justly,  in  so  far  as  sinning  must  ever  b^coriie  for  Him  leas 
fJMraUy  possible  in  proportion  as  He  more  deeply  felt  His  oneness- 
with  the  Father,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most- severe  temptatiens 
inore  powerfully  maintained  it.  But  the  naiuraL  posdfaility  of 
sinning  must  surely  be  ascribed  to  the  God-man,  or  we*  make  of 
His  temptation  an  empty  display,  of  His  victory  a  deceptive  ' 
appearance,  of  His-  crowning  an  idolatrous  homage.  If  His  per- 
fect obedience  was  simply  .an  inevitable  consequence — we  had 
almost  said  a  mechanical  product — of  His  true  Godhead,  thisis' 
deprived  of  all  merits,  properly  so-called,  and  tfie  well-known 
words,  *  Wherefore  God  alsd  hath  (exceedingly)  highly  exalted 
Him,'  cease  to  have  an  intelligibte  meaning." 

If  this  last  passage  is  all  that  can  be  quoted  i^gainst  die  natund 
impeccability  of  Christ,  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  at  all  disproved. 
Does  not  tile  Father  Himself  receive  additional  glbry  from  tihe 
work  of  redemption?  And  yet  that  there  might  possibly  b« 
failure  in  the  performance  of  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to  tiie 
intelligibility  of  His  being  glorified  by  the  Son,  neither  is  it  to* 
that  of  the  Son's  being  glorified  by  Him  Dr.  Oosterzee,  as  a 
Galvinist,  should  be  the  last  to  hold  this  opinion.  But  it  is  not 
with  his  Calvinism  alone  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent :  it  is  at 
war  with  what  he.  has  plainly  asserted  but  a  few  pages  before  of 
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the  consciousness  of  Christ  as  not  bding  twofold,  but  bna  His 
illustration  of  this  is  the  familiar  one  of  two  concentric  cirdaSi 
'*  a  smaller  and  a  greater,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  existing  the 
one  outside  theot£er."  The  incarnation,  he  says  rightly,  is  "  no 
mere  manifestcUion  in  a  life  simply  human ;  no  imprisoTmmt  09 
indwelling  in  a  human  bod^,  in  the  sense  that  during  three-and. 
thirty  years  the  Logos  dwelt  and  exerted  His  power  nowhere  else 
thiui  in  .the  man  Jesus ;  but  union  of  the  personal  Logos,  not 
with  a  human  individual  (in  this  way  two  personalities  would 
arise),  but  with  the  human  nature,  which  as  such  is  designed  for, 
and  capable  of,  enterfng  into  communion  with  the  Divina  No 
incarnation  in  which  the  Son  ceases  to  be  a  sharer  of  the  Divine 
nature,  but  one  in  which  He  henceforth  shares  it  in  communion 
with  the  human ;  no  mutation  of  the  Son  of  God  inio  a  man,  but 
a  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  a  man ;  no  merely  external 
connection  of  the  two  natures,  but  also  no  fusion,  from  which  a 
new  third  nature  arises."  With  all  this  we  perfectly  agree,  but 
wonder  that  l^e  inference  should  not,  in  Dr.  Oosterzee's  eyes,  be 
inevitable  that  a  Being  so  constituted  cannot  sin.  Sin  involves 
guilt  as  attaching  to  the  personality  of  the  transgressor :  now  as 
only  one  personality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Mediator,  and  that  a 
Divine  one,  wo  cannot  suppose  a  possibility  of  sin  in  the  human 
nature  without  attributing  a  possibility  of  guilt  to  a  Divine 
Person:  If  it  be  asked  how  impeccability  is  secured,  we  answer, 
Not  by  virtue  of  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost — that  only 
guaranteed  the  production  of  the  sinless  nature  as  a  &ct :  the 
impossibility  of  its  ceasing  to  be  such  is  guaranteed  by  the  still 
deeper  mystery  of  the  hypostatic  union.  The  sinlessness  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  was  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sinlessness 
of  Grod,  and  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  absolute  necessity  and 
absolute  freedom  are  identical.  The  possibility  of  sin  follows  in 
iseither  from  the  possession  of  a  moral  nature.  This  involves,  of 
eourse,  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  temptation.  But  the 
pain  of  the  temptation  might  be  felt  apart  from  the  contingency 
of  succumbing  to  it.  We  do  not  rob  the  words  "  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are"  of  any  of  their  sympathetic  potency  by 
putting  the  strongest  meaning  conceivable  into  the  accompanying 
*^yet  without  sin"  nor  is  any  of  the  preceptive  potency  of 
the  injunction  "  as  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  liie 
Lord,  so  walk  3%  in  Him,"  sacrificed  by  the  hypothesis  of  an 
impassable  interval  between  His  ri^teousness  and  ours.  The 
spiritual  life  of  Jesus  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
inspired  and  sustained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  nevertheless 
replenishes  Him  for  the  performance  of  His  offices  as  our  Re- 
deemer :  the  Father  has  given  unto  the  Son'to  have  life  in  Him* 
self.  Were  it  otherwise,  wo  cannot  see  how  the  interval  between 
Christ  and  eveiy  spiritual  man  should  be  regarded  as  infinite^ 
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and  His  character  an  ideal  to  which,  while  continually  approzi- 
mating,  we  may  never  hope  to  attain.  The  conception  of  the 
reality  of  a  temptation  which  is  not  only  actually  but  necessarily 
certain  to  fail,  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  mental  difficulty  for 
believers  in  a  true  Incarnation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  this  be  obviated  by  the  supposition  of  a  natural  pecca- 
bility, how  vastly  do  the  moral  difficulties  multiply  upon  our 
hands.  The  Incarnation  becomes  an  experiment !  The  Second 
Head  of  the  human  race  may  share  the  fate  of  the  first  1 
The  eternal  counsel  may  be  for  ever  frustrated,  and  the  very 
Person  selected  for  an  unprecedented  display  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections may  fall  oflf  from  his  alle^ance,  and  become  a  co-partner 
with  the  arch  enemy  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  very  kingdom 
he  was  destined  to  set  up  !  The  tenor  of  our  Saviour's  utterances 
in  the  deepest  gloom  of  His  humiliation  bears  no  traces  of  such 
apprehensions  as  these.  Neither  in  His  ^*  thus  it  becometh,"  nor 
in  His  "  thus  it  behoved,"  nor  in  His  "  I  must  work  the  works 
of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  day,"  do  we  mark  any  of  the 
tremulousness  which  must  have  attended  such  a  consciousness. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  cross  we  find  His 
composure  the  most  complete,  and  His  assurance  the  most  per- 
fect, that  "  the  things  concerning  Him  have  an  end." 

Nothing  is  easier,  as  Dr.  Oosterzee  says,  than  to  attach  to 
others  the  stigma  of  either  Nestorianism  on  the  one  side,  or  of 
Eutvchianism  on  the  other,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  those  who 
hold  only  a  moral  impossibility  of  sin  can  be  acquitted  of  leaning 
too  much  to  the  former  error,  that  of  acknowledging  only  an 
outward  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  natures. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  subject  is  that  of  a  supposed 
development  of  the  Divine  consciousness  within  the  Holy  Child. 
*'  He  who  there  lies  in  swaddling  clothes,"  says  Dr.  Oosterzee^ 
''  Himself  at  that  moment  possesses  absolutely  no  consciousness  of 
that  which  He  unchangeably  is.  The  Divine  power -of  life  slum- 
bers within  Him,  only  later  to  become  known  to  Himself."  He 
quotes  also  with  approval  from  Gess's  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christy 
a  passage  in  whicn  this  unconscioiisness  is  set  over  against  that  of 
Luther  in  his  cradle,  with  the  forces  of  the  Reformation  slumbering 
within  him, — a  purely  human  and  irreverent  analogy,  and  there- 
fore utterly  inadequate  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
We  aeree  with  our  author  that  in  becoming  man  the  Son  of  God 
entirely  renounces  the  unlimited  use  of  His  Divine  nature  and 
properties,  though  not  their  personal  possession ;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Divine  nature  in  Him  faring  the  unconsciousnes 
of  the  human,  as  the  above  seems  to  imply.  We  think  the 
author's  own  words  well  describe  the  reticence  which,  by  its  own 
silence.  Scripture  imposes  on  those  who  contemplate*  its  greatest 
mystery.     "  Not  seldom  has  the  reproach  been  brought,  and  not 
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always  unmerited,  against  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  confes- 
aion,  that  in  treating  of  the  deep  things  of  God  they  have  lost 
«ight  of  the  rule  to  be  '  wise  unto  soberness.'  But  may  it  not  be 
recalled  to  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  points  are  raised  and  notes  are 
struck,  in  connnection  with  which  it  seems  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten that  He  was  not  merely  true  man,  but  God  man  in  all  the 
force  of  the  word  1  Here  one  gives  the  rein  to  the  imagination  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  childhood  and  youth,  as  to  all  that 
may  have  passed  in  His  soul  during  the  days  of  preparation  and 
development,  concerning  the  fair  expectations  and  dreams  of  His 
earlier  years.  Is  it  not  as  though  men  would  be  wiser  than 
Scripture,  in  which  a  veil  is  cast  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
a  veil  that  even  wholly  remains  untouched  in  most  of  the 
Apocr3rphal  Gospels;  and  would  it  be  possible  to  become  so 
greatly  absorbed  in  questions  of  such  nature,  if  reverence  for  the 
Son  of  God  always  kept  equal  pace  with  curiosity  as  to  that 
which  befell  the  son  of  man  1 " 

We  are  not  quite  at  one  with  Dr.  Oosterzee  on  another  point, 
viz.,  the  character  and  purpose  of  our  Lord's  Second  Advent. 
Of  course  we  believe  that  the  Second  Advent  is  to  resemble  the 
first  in  its  being  a  bodily  manifestation,  though  not  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  carnal  millennial  kingdom.  But  that 
the  millennial  reign  is  to  follow  such  advent,  and  to  supersede  the 
present  economy  of  grace,  appears  scarcely  satisfactorily  proved, 
neither  do  we  see  how  the  Lord's  personal  presence  on  earth  is 
to  make  up  for  the  necessary  termination  of  His  intercession  in 
heaven  and  continual  donation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Neither  in 
respect  of  that  intercession  itself  can  we  accept,  without  a  certain 
qualification,  the  limitation  implied  in  the  following  words: — 
*'  He  who,  turning  away  from  Christ,  still  belongs  to  the  unbe- 
lieving world,  cannot  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
has  an  Advocate  on  high."  St.  John  says,  "  If  any  man  sin ;" 
.nor  the  limitation  of  the  Spirit's  work,  as  taking  place  "(w/y 
where  the  Word  is  proclaimed ;"  for  this  is  a  light  that  "  enlight- 
€neth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  But  notwith- 
standing these  deductions.  Dr.  Oosterzee's  book  must  be  regarded 
as  a  rich  treasury  of  profitable  truth  for  all  who  aspire  to  an 
acquaintance  with  '*  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Leathes'  Bamfton  Lectures. 

llie    Religion    of   the    Christ:    its  Historic  and  Literary 

Development  considered  as  an  Evidence  of  its  Origin. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1874.   By  the  Bev.  Stanley 

Leathes,  M.A.    Rivingtons.     1874. 

These  lectures  are  a  noble  contribution  to  the  evidences  of 

the  Christian  faith;   and  to  those  who  have  made  themselves 
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acquainted  with  the  author's  previouB  woiks  on  the  witness  to 
Christ  borne  by  the  Old  Testament,  by  8t.  Paul,  and  by  Ht.  John, 
they  will  have  a  special  value,  as  consummating  a  cumulative  line 
of  argument  which  a  very  logical  and  a  very  reverent  mind  has 
exhibited  with  irresistible  force.  These  lectures  treat  first  of  the 
anticipation  of  Christ  in  heathen  nations.  Here  the  lecturer  has 
done  good  service  by  putting  in  a  fair  and  true  light  the  relation 
of  Crentile  religions  to  Christianity,  with  special  reference  to  Max 
Miiller  and  some  other  recent  exponents  of  heathen  myths. 
We  cannot  forbear  inserting  a  quotation,  which  contains  a  fine 
vindication : — "  May  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  witness  of  my- 
thology is  clear,  not  only  to  the  moral  fall  in  itself,  but  also  to 
the  reality  of  that  fallen  condition  of  which  it  was  at  once  the 
proof  and  the  result  1  Why  is  there  a  tendency  in  human  nature 
to  deteriorate,  an  inability  to  rescue  and  restore  itself,  as  the 
development  of  mythology  and  as  practical  experience  alike 
testify,  unless  because  of  an  original  twist  or  wrench  in  our 
nature,  from  the  effects  of  which  we  cannot  recover  ourselves  t 
All  things  bear  witness  to  this  fact  wherever  we  torn.  All 
societies,  religions,  institutions,  experience  the  effects,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  it.  Is  it  not  as  useless  to  deny,  as  it  s 
impossible  to  explain  it  ?  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  say  what 
we  mean  by  the  fall,  and  may  not  care  too  narrowly  to  define ; 
but  the  evidence  of  facts  for  the  reality  and  truth  of  a  fall  is 
irresistible.  And  if  the  natural  growth  of  mythology  is  itself  a 
witness  to  this  tendency  to  decline,  how  much  more  is  the  my- 
thology full  grown  1  Can  anything  afford  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  than  the  ultimate 
form  assumed  by  many  ef  the  legends  of  Greece,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  of  India )  Is  it  possible  to  excuse  or  to  condone  the 
practices  which  were  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  oultus 
associated  with  those  legends,  and  the  deities  to  whom  they 
referred]  We  may  try  to  believe  that  their  origin  was  more 
innocent  than  their  result,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
their  result.  The  Pauline  account  of  the  heathen  world  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  too  vivid  not  to  be  true,  and  is  too  true 
to  be  disputed.  And  that  was  the  aotual  outcome  of  mythology^ 
for  of  religion,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none. 

''And  can  we  believe  that  this  was  the  method  adopted  by  God 
for  developing  the  growth  of  Christianity?  Was  Christianity 
the  natural  flower  and  fruit  of  such  a  seed  and  such  a  plant  as 
this)  Is  Christianity  what  this  developed  into)  Because,  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  all  but  purely  natural  causes,  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  confess  that  the  Gospel,  as  it  appeared  at  first,  was 
the  direct  outcome,  the  spontaneous  production  of  germs  and 
forces  such  as  these.  The  hideous  and  the  impure  originated  the 
lovely  and  the  pure.    The  unholy  generated  the  holy.     If  my- 
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thdogy  iTM  but  the  progressive  deydopment  of  religious  ideas 
spontaneously  conceived  in  num,  it  must  have  been  a  direct  link 
in  that  chain  of  which  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the  ultimate 
result.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  yet  grosser  and  more 
openly  revolting  interpretation,  which  by  some  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly assigned  to  universal  mythology,  construing  its  ever- 
yaiying  development  in  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  the  north, 
and  the  south,  as  but  the  unvarying  repetition  of  the  same  ever- 
recurrent  foul  idea,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  awful  blasphemy 
that  is  involved  in  any  position  which  implies,  or  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  very  life-blood  of  Christianity  has  been  deduced  through 
channels  such  as  these,  and  owes  its  natural  origin  to  the  same 
ultimate  causes.  We  may  indeed  say  it  may  be  science  so-called, 
but  it  cannot  be  truth.  Or  rather,  we  may  boldly  say,  this  mani- 
festly is  not  true,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  science,  for  science 
is  the  handmaid  of  truth,  and  leads  to  truth.'' 

This  is  straightforward  and  true,  and  contains  a  gentle  but 
severe  rebuke,  administered  by  one  who  has  a  right  to  assume 
the  tone  of  a  judge  to  the  whole  company  of  enthusiasts  who 
an  endeavouring  to  place  Chnstianity  among  the  world's  religions, 
and  Christ  litendly  among  the  masters  of  the  human  race.  Equally 
true  and  important  are  the  words  which  close  the  discussion  : — 
''  The  all-important  questions,  of  course,  arise  :  How  can  such  a 
Divine  revelation  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  men  1  How 
can  we  recognise  it  when  presented  to  us  ?  How  shall  we  know 
it  when  we  see  it,  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not  deceived  1  In 
answer  to  these  questions,  we  may  say  that  the  mind  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  professedly  Divine  revelation,  by  the  com- 
bined weight  of  many  convergent  indications,  and  the  accumu- 
lated force  of  many  independent  testimonies.  It  is  notorious 
that  several  religions  app^  to  a  professedly  Divine  revelation. 
The  Yedas  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Parsees,  the 
Tripitaka  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Kurain  of  the  Muhammadans,  all 
chum  to  be  regarded,  and  are  regarded  by  their  respective  fol- 
lowers, as  divine.  Are  we  called  upon  to  admit  the  claim  % 
Undoubtedly  not  Every  one  of  these  collections  of  sacred 
writings  rests  upon  a  totally  different  basis  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  No  man  in  his  senses  can 
compare  them  and  not  perceive  their  essential  and  intrinsic 
difference.  We  have  no  desire  to  exalt  our  own  religion  at  the 
expense  of  others,  or  to  depreciate  others  that  our  own  may  be 
escalted ;  but  our  allegiance  to  our  own  religion,  if  we  believe  in 
it»  forbids  us  for  one  moment  to  place  it  on  the  same  level  with 
otiiers,  as  it  prevents  us  from  being  blind  to  its  generic  difference 
and  its  immeasurable  superiority." 

.  The  lecture  on  *'  The  Christ  of  Jewish  History,"  with  those 
that  follow,  are  an  original  and  striking  view  of  the  Christ  idea 
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of  the  Old  Testament.  One  could  hardly  expect  to  find  the 
Messiah  of  the  ancient  records — ^Prophet,  Priest,  and  King — 
exhibited  with  anything  like  novelty.  But  Mr.  Leathes  has 
shown  how  an  old  subject  may  be  made  new.  After  having  read 
in  a  variety  of  treatises  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  among 
the  Jews,  we  confess  to  a  refreshing  sense  of  surprise  at  finding 
how  much  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  that  had  escaped  our 
attention.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  wei^  this  lecture 
well,  and  carefully  to  master  the  argument.  Especially,  we 
would  advise  him  to  note  some  of  those  more  recondite  points 
which  Mr.  Leathes  so  skilfully  brings  into  prominence.  When 
we  reach  the  New  Testament,  we  find  ourselves  still  under  the 
guidance  of  a  master,  though  on  perhaps  more  familiar  ground. 
The  lecture  on  "  The  Christ  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,"  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our 
notice. 

Mr.  Leathes  watches  the  current  of  theological  thought  and 
speculation  with  deep  solicitude.  His  preface  shows  this.  The 
topics  which  it  discusses  might  have  been  expanded  into  another 
volume,  apd  will  deserve  it.  The  strictures  on  some  of  the  books 
that  are  now  fascinating  the  spirit  of  free  thought  among  us  are 
valuable :  though  it  may  be  tjiought  that  the  censor  is  rather  too 
lenient  and  tolerant.  His  tolerance  is  not,  however,  the  result 
of  fear ;  he  knows  the  strength  of  his  cause,  and  has  a  manly 
confidence  in  his  own  ability.  And,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  good  cause  to  defend  it  temperately, 
than  to  indulge  in  the  severities  of  declamation,  or  useless  and 
irritating  personalities. 

We  must  quote  another  passage  from  the  preface,  the  force 
of  which,  however,  is  impaired  by  separation  from  the  context : 
"  To  what  then,  is  this  faith  of  tlie  disciples  traceable  %  To 
suppose  that  they  were  intentional  deceivers  is  impossible ;  we  can 
only  imagine  they  were  the  victims  of  delusion.  How  did  they 
themselves  become  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  ?  Two  causes  are  at  once  apparent — ^the  actual  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  His  personal  character.  They  could  not  have 
been  for  any  considerable  time  in  His  society  and  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  He  was  the  Christ,  unless  His  personal 
character  had  been  in  accordance  with  His  claims.  Nor  would 
they  have  been  very  likely  to  adopt  the  notion  of  His  being  the 
Messiah  unless  it  had  been  encouraged  by  Him.  When,  however, 
they  had  seen  their  Master  expire  on  the  Cross,  there  must  have 
been  an  end  to  all  their  anticipations  about  Him,  for  it  was 
precisely  this  death  of  His  which  was  the  least  likely  to  convince 
them  of  His  Messiahship.  We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to 
postulate  the  occurrence  of  something  after  His  death  which  had 
the  effect,  not  only  of  reviving  their  hopes,  but  of  establishing 
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On  a  secure  basis  their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ,  in 
which  they  never  afterwards  wavered.  If  this  was  not  His 
resurrection,  it  was  at  all  events  the  belief  common  to  all  of  them 
that  He  had  actually  risen.  His  resurrection,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  event  for  which  they  were  prepared ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  took  them  one  and  all  by  surprise ;  they  were 
not,  it  seems,  without  difficulty  brought  to  believe  in  it  To 
what,  then,  was  this  belief  owing  1  The  fact  of  the  resurrection 
would  at  once  account  for  it  Can  it  be  otherwise  accounted 
for)  In  their  case,  also,  therefore,  we  have  certain  known 
results  produced,  which  point  us  to  a  particular  cause,  but  are 
not  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  any  other  cause. 
And  when  to  these  results  we  add  the  others  equally  patent — of 
(he  peculiar  life  the  disciples  forthwith  adopted  of  going  about 
preaching  the  story  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  remarkable 
consequences  which  followed  their  preaching,  it  becomes  by  no 
means  easy  to  accept  the  answer  that  the  belief  of  the  disciples 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  resurrection  was  not  a  fact,  when  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  had  it  been  a  fact  there  would  remain  nothing  which 
required  to  be  accounted  for.  We  are  able,  then,  to  determine 
how  far  a  critical  life  of  Christ  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  our  belief  in  Him.  Even  on  the  assumption  that  we  had  no 
materials  for  such  a  life,  it  would  not  follow  that  belief  in  Him 
was  an  impossibility;  for  if  is  certain  that  the  results  which 
actually  followed  the  first  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
are  such  as  to  lead  us  up  to  a  few  broad  and  definite  facts  as 
their  necessary  cause,  and  to  make  us  virtually  independent  of 
all  others.  Whether  one  blind  man  was  healed  at  Jericho  or 
two,  may  be  more  or  less  uncertain ;  but  the  uncertainty  attach- 
ing to  that  event  is  no  measure  at  all  of  the  degree  of  positive 
knowledge  we  possess  as  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  belief  in  His  resurrection." 

We  have  not  purposed  to  review  this  book  at  length.  The 
passages  selected  will  prompt  our  readers  to  study  it  for  them- 
selves, and  we  may  promise  them  that  they  will  not  lose 
their  labour.  The  work  is  worthy  of  its  place  among  the 
Bampion  LectureSj  and  that  itself  is  high  praise.  We  trust  the 
lecturer  will  apply  his  skill  in  the  sacred  languages,  and  his 
large  acquaintance  with  systematic  theology,  to  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject  which  is  entered  upon,  but  not 
exhausted,  in  his  previous  volumes.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  by  English  theologians  to  place  on  its  true 
foundation  "  the  Science  of  Religions,"  there  is  room  for  another 
work  on  the  subject.  Indeed  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  such 
a  work ;  and  Mr.  Leathes  is  one  of  a  very  select  number  whom 
we  would  challenge  to  the  task. 

VOL.   ZLUI..     NO.  LXZZVI.  H  H 
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Delivery  and  Development  of  ChrUtian  Doctrine*  The 
Fifth  Seriefl  of  the  Gnimiii^ham  Lectures.  By  Robert 
Baisy,  DD.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History, 
New  College.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1874. 

This  series  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Cunningham  Lectures.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  engage  the  theologian.  Dr.  Rainy  has  dealt  with  it  in  a 
masterly  manner.  His  first  and  second  lectures,  in  particular,  are 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  bearings  of  the  subject^  and  its 
application  to  the  Old  Testament  In  the  remainder  we  miss 
something  of  systematic  analysis ;  the  several  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  not  exhibited  in  their  germ  with  much 
precision.  The  scope  of  the  author  did  not  lead  him  to  examine 
the  New  Testament  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  an  additional 
lecture  on  this  subject  would  have  much  enriched  the  work. 

The  following  extract  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  author's 
design: — 

**  Ought  we  to  recognise  development  of  doctrine  as  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  Churdi  of  Christ  ?  and  if  in  any  sense  it  is  to  be 
so  recognised,  then  in  what  sense  f  This  was  pointed  out  in  the 
opening  lecture  as  a  question  lying  before  us,  and  it  must  now  be 
more  carefully  examined.  Development  there  certainly  was  under 
the  Old  Testament,  the  light  shining  more  and  more  as  the  rising 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness  drew  nearer.  But  this  was  provided 
for  in  those  days  by  a  progressive  revelation,  which  guaranteed 
what  it  gave.  Development  also  may  certainly  be  traced  in  the 
vrritings  of  the  New  Testament,  brief  as  the  period  was  during 
which  they  were  given  forth ;  but  here,  too,  the  inspiring  Spirit, 
who  guided  the  human  element  while  He  supplied  the  divine  one, 
is  to  be  confessed ;  and  development  becomes  merely  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  human  conditions  and  processes  can 
be  made  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  the  divine  message.  But 
ought  we  to  admit  that,  under  the  New  Testament  economy,  and 
after  the  removal  of  inspired  teachers,  doctrines  are  unfolded  and 
elaborated  as  the  ages  pass, — doctrines  which  were  not  unfolded  at 
the  first,  and  which  yet  deserve  a  place  in  the  system  of  the 
Church's  faith  ?  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  it  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  are  not  completely 
authoritative,  nor  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  supplemented  by  revelation  reaching  us  through 
other  channels,  and  to  be  interpreted  by  an  ever-present  and  in- 
fallible judge.  But  by  those  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the 
sole,  complete,  and  adequate  rule  of  faith,  difficulty  has  been  felt 
For  if  revelation  was  completed,  once  for  all,  when  the  canonical 
writings  were  given  forth ;   and  if  the  record  of  revelation  is 
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sufficient  to  make  the  man  of  Gk>d  perfect ;  and  if  it  be  clear,  so 
that  the  sense  in  necessary  things  can  be  discerned  by  prayerful 
readers,  where  can  the  room  be,  not  to  say  the  need,  for  develop- 
ment t  What  more  of  Christian  truth  can  men  have  than  the 
Apostles  delivered  by  word  and  writ  to  the  early  Christians  1 
Or,  if  more  be  asserted,  does  not  the  assertion  imply,  first,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  by  themselves  insufficient ;  and,  second,  that 
valid  additions  from  other  quarters  (whatever  these  may  be)  have 
been  made  to  the  teaching  which  they  contain  1" 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  assured  ground  of  certitude, 
no  infallible  regulator  of  truth,  if  we  forsake  the  principle  that 
with  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh  development  of 
doctrine  ceased.  Development  was  the  law  of  a  revelation  that 
was  given  through  the  forerunners  of  the  eternal  oracle.  But 
when  He  came  all  truth  came  with  Him.  He  was  full  of  grace 
and  trtUh,  As  He  accomplished  the  salvation  of  grace,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  done  by  any  other  instrumentality  for  the  salvation 
of  man,  so  He  completed  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will 
Hence  He  is  the  sole  Kevealer  in  the  New  Testament  There  is, 
indeed,  a  development  of  His  doctrine  by  the  Apostles  through 
the  Spirit  But  the  Spirit  was  Himself;  the  Holy  Ghost  glorified 
the  Divine  teacher  by  bringing  His  words  to  the  Apostles' 
remembrance,  by  expanding  their  meaning  or  glorifying  His 
words,  and  by  revealing  the  fuller  and  more  ample  meaning  of 
His  predictions.  Development,  therefore,  ceased  when  the  per- 
sonal agents  of  our  Lord's  teaching  ended  their  preaching  and 
their  teaching.  It  is  fatal  to  the  great  theory  of  revelation  to 
suppose  that  doctrine  was  to  be  developed  afterwards.  Any  sub- 
sequent development  was  only  that  of  dogma. 

"  Development  has  been  powerfully  asserted  (as  was  noticed 
before)  both  by  Rationalists  and  by  some  Romanists.  Rationalists 
commonly  regard  and  represent  Christian  doctrine  as  one  branch 
of  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  Scriptures  are, 
with  them,  not  properly  a  rule  of  faith,  much  less  a  complete 
rule,  but  are  rather  the  record  of  certain  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  due  to  natural  causes,  or,  as  some  of  them  would  admit, 
due  partly  to  causes  which  are  in  some  sense  supernatural.  Those 
movements,  with  Scripture  as  the  record  which  prolongs  and  per- 
petuates their  influence,  have  communicated  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  the  religious  thought  and  feeling  of  men,  and  have 
impressed  on  it  a  definite  bent  Hence  come  forms  of  religious 
consciousness  highly  interesting  and  important,  which,  however, 
were  destined  to  be  elaborated  in  the  furnace  of  history,  in  the 
reflections  and  discussions  of  many  minds  and  many  ages.  They 
were  to  combine  with  all  the  elements  of  human  thought,  and 
with  the  lessons  of  human  experience ;  and  all  along  the  process 
they  were  to  be  freely  acted  on  by  human  reason,  and  by  human 
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unreason  too.  This  process  has  often  gone  on  under  conditions 
which  hampered  and  impeded  it,  but  the  process  itself  was  in- 
evitable, and,  through  whatever  difficulties,  it  did  and  does  work 
itself  out.  Development,  therefore,  was  natural  and  valid.  It 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  could  not  be  arrested." 

This  theory,  of  course,  reduces  the  Eedeemer  to  the  level  of 
human  teachers.  He  was  only  a  more  highly  educated  spiritual 
instructor  of  mankind  ;  bringing  a  keener  intuition  and  a  higher 
range  of  knowledge  than  others,  but  no  more.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  only  a  stage  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind ; 
and  the  march  of  the  religious  intellect  has  long  since  transcended 
its  views  and  apprehensions.  This  theory  seems  indeed  to  do 
honour  to  the  principle  of  development ;  but  is,  in  reality,  fatal 
to  its  true  idea.  There  must  be  a  germ  to  be  developed.  Whence 
came  iti  From  heaven  or  of  meni  If  of  men — that  is,  if  it  is 
merely  the  innate  or  connate  idea  that  man  brings  with  him  into 
the  world,  Christianity  is  not  a  development  of  that ;  for  Christ- 
ianity asserts  its  total  independence  of  any  human  instinct.  It 
refuses  to  be  regarded  as  a  stage  of  human  self-education.  If  of 
heaven — that  is,  if  there  has  been  a  revelation  from  above  to 
direct  the  instincts  of  human  nature — ^then  Christianity  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  be  supreme  and  final.  It  is,  by  its  own  testi- 
mony, the  last  word  of  the  Eternal  Word.  Every  attempt  to 
make  it  a  stage  of  revelation  is  self-convicted  of  denying  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity  itself.     It  is  all  or  it  is  nothing. 

"A  companion  theory  has  been  brought  out  by  some  of  the 
defenders  of  Rome.  They  have  asserted,  as  necessary  and  valid, . 
a  development  very  like  that  of  the  Rationalists,  in  so  far  as  the 
human  forces  are  concerned,  which  urge  on  the  process ;  but  they 
represent  it  as  superintended  by  the  infallible  Church,  which  sifts 
the  results,  and  guarantees  them  (those  which  are  authentic)  to 
the  faith  of  Catholic  Christians.  The  most  brilliant  and  inge- 
nious expounder  of  this  theory  has  unquestionably  been  Dr. 
Newman.  His  singular  combination  of  speculation  and  faith, 
with  equal  degrees  of  courage  in  both,  and  his  peculiar  style — or 
flavour,  as  one  may  say — of  learning,  which  goes  through  anti- 
quity, attracting  like  a  magnet  what  it  finds  congenial,  and  pass- 
ing all  the  rest  as  irrelevant  matters — these  gifts  and  peculiarities 
perfectly  fitted  him  for  the  task.  The  theory  of  development, 
not  advanced  by  him  alone,  but  by  him  more  elaborately  un- 
folded, stands  unrebuked,  as  the  more  adventurous  form  of  the 
Bomish  doctrine  regarding  the  office  of  the  Church  as  the  keeper 
of  traditions,  and  as  the  judge  of  controversies. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  development,  as  thus  explained,  was  not  the 
old  Romish  doctrine  of  tradition,  and  it  is  regarded  with  dislike 
and  suspicion  by  many  influential  persons  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Neither  was  it  the  original  Anglican  or  High  Church  doctrine. 
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Indeed,  that  party,  both  in  its  ancient  and  in  its  recent  or  Trac- 
tarian  form,  proceeded  on  views  totally  inconsistent  with  any 
such  theory.  They  relied  on  an  alleged  consent  of  the  Fathers, 
as  the  explicit  warrant  for  all  they  taught,  and  a  sufficient  ground 
of  sentence  against  any  later  doctrines.  Newman  has  told  us 
how  the  break-down  of  this  via  media  led  him  to  embrace  Eo- 
manism  and  the  development  theory  both  at  once.  What  the 
High  Church  party,  as  a  party,  hold  upon  the  subject  i^ow,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  several  of  their  writers  seem  to 
proceed  on  the  notion  of  development,  without  explaining  the 
principle  or  the  limits  of  the  development  which  they  admit." 

Not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  his  volume,  Dr.  Rainy  has 
shown  the  baselessness  of  the  modem  theory  of  development  in 
the  Church.  It  is  simply,  in  its  later  form,  the  refuge  of  despair. 
We  can  understand,  while  we  reject,  the  old  theory  of  a  co-ordi- 
nate authority  in  the  Church  :  a  tradition  running  parallel  with 
th6  Bible,  and  infallibly  interprating  it,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  its  subordinate  doctrines,  and  the  usages  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  But  a  theory  which  requires  us  to  believe  that  the 
most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  left  in  uncertainty  when 
the  Bible  was  closed  can  never  be  accepted.  That  there  was  no 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  until  the  Nicene  age  came ;  that  there  was 
no  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  until  the  post-Nicene  contro- 
versies determined  it ;  that  there  was  no  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  until  the  Macedonian  heresy  was  condemned ;  that  there 
was  no  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  until  the  twelfth  century ;  all 
this  is  intolerable.  On  such  a  supposition  we  know  not  what 
unknown  doctrines  await  the  hour  for  their  development.  Germs 
of  new  teaching  may  be  in  the  New  Testament  which  future 
decisions  may  elaborate  into  doctrines  subversive  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Christian  instinct  is  afi-aid  of  such  a  theory :  it  is  fatal  to 
the  tranquillity  of  faith ;  and  in  fact  transfers  the  ground  of  cer- 
titude from  the  saving  and  eternal  Oracle  to  the  shifting  decisions 
of  mortal  men.  But  we  must  repeat  the  remark  made  above. 
There  is  unlimited  development  of  dogma  and  arrangement  of 
truth  :  no  development  of  doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  of  God  ;  the 
dogma  is  also  of  God ;  but  constructed  in  the  Church  from  age 
to  age. 

Dr.  Eainy's  meaning  is  the  same  in  this  remarkable  sentence : 
''But  the  truth  is,  that  the  development  does  not  start  from  the 
completed  Eevelation;  that  would  be  a  lofty  starting-point 
indeed.  It  starts  from  the  measures  of  understanding  which  the 
Church  had  of  the  Eevelation  at  the  time  when  Apostolic  guid- 
ance ended;  it  starts  from  the  measure  of  attainment  in  knowledge 
of  the  meaning,  scope,  and  coimection  of  the  truth ;  from  the 
thoughts,  and  especially  the  clear  thoughts,  which  the  Church 
then  had  of  the  truth  set  forth  in  Apostolic  teaching,  and  em- 
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bodied  with  other  elements  in  the  Scriptores.  There  is  a  con- 
nection between  these  two— the  completed  Seyelation,  and  the 
Ghnrch's  attainment  in  knowledge  by  the  means  of  it;  bat 
there  is  a  yerj  great  difference  between  them,  which  it  is  quite 
wonderful  to  see  so  little  appreciated  by  some  who  write  on 
these  subjects.  Do  men  really  suppose  that  the  early  Church, 
as  it  passed  out  of  the  Apostles'  hands,  had  actually  received 
into. its  mind  the  doctrinal  fulness  of  the  Scriptures  1  The 
difference  between  the  completed  Revelation  and  the  Church's 
apprehension  of  it,  was  as  great  as  that  between  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  and  the  reflection  of  it  on  some  imperfectly  polished 
surface,  that  gives'  it  back  again  really,  constantly,  but  with  a 
diminished,  imperfect,  wavering  lustre." 

Now,  the  development  of  Christian  dogma  in  the  historical 
theology  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom  is  simply  the  gradual 
exhibition  of  the  way  in  which  the  perfect  truth  has  been  re- 
ceived and  reflected  from  age  to  age.  It  has  been  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  the  catechumens  of  heathenism,  and  of  the 
children  of  Christians.  It  has  been  systematised  into  definitions 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  heresy.  It  has  been  moulded  into  con- 
formity with  the  various  confessions  of  faith  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  has  required,  and  it  has  been  modified, 
alwavs  in  the  way  of  improvement,  by  the  increase  of  light 
which  has  been  shed  upon  the  original  text,  and  its  grammatical 
interpretation.  But  the  doctrine  abides  for  ever  the  same  in  the 
infallible  word  which  is  the  final  appeal,  the  unerring  standard, 
and  the  firm  foundation  of  all  Christian  theology. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  satisfaction ;  and  we 
believe  that,  if  carefully  pondered,  it  will  repay,  beyond  most 
books  on  the  subject,  the  student's  attention.  It  requires  earnest 
reading,  and  some  parts  of  it  more  readings  than  one.  The  notes 
are  exceedingly  good.  Take  for  instance  the  following  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive  one : — 

"  The  view  of  sin  presented  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  stem  and  dark,  and  has  always 
been  resented  as  exaggerated  by  a  certain  class  of  thinkers.  It 
is  anticipated,  however,  and  the  rudiments  of  it  clearly  furnished 
in  the  Biblical  representation  of  the  early  world.  Sin  appears 
as,  first  of  all,  a  free  decision,  beginning  with  unbelief  and  dis- 
regard of  God's  word  and  will.  It  causes  a  fall,  and  thenceforth 
the  race  appears  in  an  exiled  and  perverted  state.  From  time 
'to  time  special  instances  of  sin  in  particular  men  and  races  rise 
into  portentous  prominence,  and  an  intense  energy  of  divine 
displeasure  is  seen  breaking  through  the  patience  and  goodness 
of  God,  so  as  to  write  out  His  sentence  on  sin  in  large  letters,  for 
the  world  to  read.  But  the  whole  Old  Testsment  history  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  bring  into  special  prominence  this  aspect  of  all 
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sin,  that  it  is  a  forsaking  of  Grod,  and  imply  that  it  is  to  be 
jadged  with  special  reference  to  that  aspect  of  it 

"  So,  also,  the  hold  which  sin  has  upon  man  in  his  present 
state,  its  power  over  him,  the  strength  with  which  it  tends  to  its 
results,  are  eyer3rwhere  made  visible.  This  appears,  not  more 
from  the  dominion  it  exerts  over  evil  men,  than  from  the  energy 
with  which  it  rises  up  in  men  who  are,  on  the  whole,  servants 
of  God.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
significant  word  flesh  begins  as  early  as  Gen.  vi.  to  be  charged 
with  its  peculiar  weight  of  meaning.  Notice  how  the  word  is 
harped  upon  and  recurred  to  throughout  that  chapter.  It  is  not 
maintained  that  the  full  sense  of  it  is  here  already  presupposed ; 
but  some  sad  divorce  of  'flesh'  and  'spirit,' — at  the  least, 
some  mysterious  weakening  of  the  previous  connection  between 
them, — is  implied  throughout 

'*  If  no  doctrine  is  here  dogmaticallv  set  forth,  a  mode  of  view 
and  a  mode  of  feeling  are  formed  which  are  perfectly  definite, 
and  which  are  fitted  to  operate  in  receptive  minds  with  an 
energy  and  a  precision  not  a  whit  inferior  to  any  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  dogmatic  statements." 

LUTHARDT  ON  St.   JoHN's  GOSPEL. 

Der  Johanneische  Unprung  des  vierten  Evangeliums.  {St. 
John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  OoepeL  By  Dr,  C.  E. 
Lnthardt].    Leipzig.    1874. 

No  commentator  on  St  John  has  done  more  service  than  Dr. 
Luthardt,  and  he  here  crowns  his  contribution  to  that  important 
literature  by  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  theories,  and,  as  we 
think,  triumphant  vindication  of  St.  John's  authorship.  He 
examines  every  tradition,  every  adverse  theory,  all  the  various 
-testimonies  from  every  quarter,  and  weighs  the  whole  with  a 
sound  judgment.  In  the  course  of  his  examination,,  he  takes 
occasion  to  -consider  many  contested  points  that  have  their 
interest  apart  from  his  immediate  subject;  and  the  whole  is  a 
work  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  translated,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  richness  of  our  present  literature  on  the  subject 
We  shall  give  a  few  condensed  statements  as  to  one  topic  that 
has  been  brought  into  special  prominence,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England. 

It  has  become  an  established  axiom  of  modem  criticism  that 
both  the  language  and  the  doctrine,  and  indeed  the  whole 
style,  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  are  different :  so  different, 
that  these  writings  could  not  have  proceeded  from  one  and  the 
same  author.  Either  the  Apocalypse  is  the  Apostle's,  and  not 
the  Gospel ;  or  the  Gk>8pel,  and  not  the  Apocalypse.    The  most 
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recent  of  the  theories  on  the  subject  decline  to  receive  St  John 
as  the  author  of  either.  There  are  not  many  bold  enough  to 
remtl  him  as  the  author  of  both. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Grospel 
is  of  importance  as  to  the  latter  only  pn  die  supposition  that  the 
Johannasan  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  established,  or  at 
least  more  certain  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  oldest  witness  for  his  authorship  is  that  of  Justin,  ia 
his  Dialogue.  Justin  quotes  the  passage  concerning  regene- 
ration from  the  Gospel,  though  without  mentioning  St  John'a 
name.  But  the  Gospel  exist^  under  no  other  name  than  his  ; 
and  even  Papias,  living  under  the  influences  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  first  Epistle,  which  is  really  a  testimony 
to  the  Gospel  Indeed,  the  argument  as  between  ^e  two  boo^ 
goes  for  nothing.  If  they  are  inconsistent,  that  does  not  defeat 
the  Johannaean  authorship  of  one  of  them.  But  this  alleged 
inconsistency  must  be  examined. 

Even  the  Tubingen  critics  ctJled  the  Gospel  the  ''  spiritualised 
Apocalypse."  But  the  language  is  certainly  very  different  The 
differences,  however,  may  be  explained  away,  or  very  much 
softened,  by  considering,  first,  the  different  objects  contemplated 
by  the  two  books ;  and  secondly,  the  difference  of  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  author's  mind  when  engaged  in  the  two  compositions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  is  correct  in  grammar,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse  incorrect.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  designed  accommodation,, 
in  many  instances,  to  the  ancient  prophetic  style.  The  character 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  calm  and  tranquil  reproduction  of  remem- 
brances of  the  long  past,  which  have  become  the  very  being  of 
St.  John's  inner  life ;  that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  excitement 
and  elevation  of  tone  stimulated  by  the  wonderful  vision  of  the 
great  futurity.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself 
for  a  luminous  exhibition  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  distinc- 
tion is  based,  and  by  which  it  is  justified. 

The  Apocalyptic  system  of  doctrine  is  shown  to  be  far  from 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  several  points,  we 
may  consider  the  notion  of  God,  the  Christology,  and  the  Eschat- 
ology.  In  the  Gospel  God  is  Light,  Life,  and  Love ;  these  are 
the  three  fundamental  words  of  St.  John.  Now  they  are  found 
in  the  Apocaljrpse,  but  under  symbols  and  prophetical  representa- 
tions. Throughout  the  first  chapter  God  is  the  essential  Life, 
the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last.  God  is  Light 
throughout  its  visions ;  a  temple  that  needs  not  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Love  suggests  more  difiiculty.  But  the  issue  of  all  its  pro- 
phecies is  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  man,  no  other  than  the 
consummated  fellowship  of  love  between  God  and  man.  The 
Apocalypse  is  no  less  a  revelation  of  Divine  love  than  the  Gospel ; 
even  as  the  Gospel  displays  the  wrath  of  God  against  those  who. 
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belong  to  the  prince  of  this  worid.  But  the  Apocalypse  is  more 
expressly  a  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel. 

As  to  the  Ghristology,  the  two  documents  are  at  one.  The 
(rospel  elevates  Christ  into  the  sphere  of  divinity, — makes  that 
its  starting-point  And  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  was  called 
the  JDivim  by  the  ancient  Church,  because  He  so  expressly  taught 
the  Divinity  of  the  Logos.  The  heavenly  spirits  "  honour  the 
Father  even  as  they  honour  the  Son."  Christ  is  united  with  God 
throughout  all  the  visions.  Sahiition,  both  now  and  eternally, 
springs  from  the  One  as  from  the  Other.  The  government  of  the 
world  belongs  equally  to  Both.  They  receive  the  homage  and* 
service  of  the  saints  equally  and  without  distinction.  It  is  true 
that  the  Lamb  is  on  the  throne,  as  it  were  on  its  steps  ;  but  He 
is  also  seated  on  it.  And  the  four  living  creatures,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  creation,  pay  Him  divine  honour.  In  a 
variety  of  figurative  forms,  the  Redeemer  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Father  as  in  the  Gospels  :  one  with  Him,  yet  in  the 
mediatorial  work,  for  a  time,  subordinate.  If  He  is  called,  "  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,"  beginning  means  not  initium, 
but  principium ;  through  Him  all  creation  has  its  origin  and 
existence.  He  is  here  also  "  before  all  things,"  and  "  all  things 
were  made  by  Him."  When  the  victory  of  Christ  over  His 
enemies  at  His  appearance  is  spoken  of,  "  His  name  is  the  Word 
of  God ;"  not  is  called,  but  was  called ;  not  a  future  name,  but  an 
earlier  name.  As  in  the  Gospel,  Christ  is  the  Word,  as  the 
absolute  revelation  of  God,  so  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Lamb  is  His  name  nine  and  twenty  times  in  the 
Revelation ;  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  that  He  was  slain. 
Now  in  the  Gospel  the  Forerunner  announces  Him  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  the  Crucified  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passover  emblem. 
But  the  word  is  Aiifiion  and  not  Amnos,  This,  however,  is  only 
a  change  of  the  word,  not  of  the  idea  in  the  word ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious  :  the  one  refers  to  His  historical  humiliation,  the  other 
to  His  glorified  estate.  Nor  must  that  remarkable  citation  of 
ZecharitSi  xii.  10  be  omitted :  common  to  the  two  documents, 
and  in  both  according  to  the  Septuagint. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  condemnation  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  Pauline  Christianity  in  the  second  chapter. 
Now  if  those  liars  who  gave  themselves  out  to  be  apostles,  and 
were  not,  included  Paul,  and  Paul  especially,  and  if  the  Nicolai- 
tanes  were  the  Pauline  Christians,  then  we  should  mark  in  this 
document  a  spirit  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
Grospel.  But  it  is  time  that  this  most  ridiculous  notion  should 
be  exploded. 

As  to  the  Eschatology,  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  It  is 
true  that  the  Gospel  does  not  speak  of  Antichrist,  and  leaves  the 
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visible  return  of  Christ  more  in  the  backgronncL  His  coming  is 
primarilj  that  of  the  Spirit ;  and  ia  permanent  in  the  Christian 
Church.  This  was  required  by  the  problem  of  the  Gospd.  But 
no  one  doubts  that  the  first  Epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  speaks  of  Antichrist  The  elements  of  the 
Antichi'ist  are  in  the  Gospel ;  they  are  in  the  Jews  and  in  Judas, 
whereas  the  Apocalypse  transcends  this  limited  view,  and  looks 
at  the  final  consummation  in  the  Person  in  whom  wiU  be  con- 
centred all  elements  on  a  final  historical  exhibition.  The  theme 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  ''  I  come."  This  coming  has  its  stages  down 
to  the  final  personal  return  of  Christ  for  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment. In  the  Gospel  the  stage  is  the  presence  of  Christ  throu^ 
His  ^irit.  But  the  Spirit's  presence  is  also  the  coming  of  Chrisib 
Yet  the  personal  return  is  not  wanting  to  the  Gospel,  as  the  fifth 
chapter  shows,  verse  28.  And  the  Apocalypse  has  its  spiritual 
return  of  Christ  also.  We  must  not  in  a  one-sided  manner 
spiritualise  the  Gospel  and  camalise  the  Apocalypse.  The  one 
has  its  stand-point  in  the  spiritual  manifestation,  the  other  in  the 
historical  manifestation. 

''  How  could  a  disciple  who  walked  with  his  Master  on  earth, 
who  stood  in  daily  relations  of  common  life  with  Him,  attain  to 
such  a  view  of  that  Master  as  to  invest  Him  with  the  Divine 
nature  and  attributes,  and  describe  Him  as  an  historical  manifest- 
ation of  the  Divinity  1  Does  not  this  glorification  of  the  his- 
torical into  the  eternal,  and  of  the  human  into  the  Divine, 
demand  a  greater  distance,  both  in  person  and  in  time,  than  can 
be  predicated  of  an  actual  disciple  of  Christ )  Now,  when  the 
Tiibingen  school  makes  the.  Apocalypse  a  monument  of  judaising 
early  Christianity,  and  of  the  proper  Johannaan  spirit  in  it,  it 
has  the  same  difficulty  to  encounter.  It  is  not  relieved  by  den^- 
in^  the  Johannsean  origin  of  the  Gospel  The  two  are  one  m 
this,  and  the  mysteiy  remains  unsolved."  But  there  is  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  these  critics  will  not  accept,  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  solution  of  our  Lord  Himself.  He  chose  His  servant 
John  to  be  the  medium  for  His  final  revelation  of  Himself.  He 
manifested  His  glory  to  all  alike ;  but  He  chose  one  to  be  the 
special  organ  of  His  final  teaching  concerning  His  own  person ; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  revealed  to  him  again  the  earlier  revelation. 

Before  leaving  this  little  volume  to  our  readers,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  great  question  of 
the  union  of  the  trilogy  of  documents  on  the  authorship  of  St 
John.  We  find  it  proved  that  there  is  no  absolute  impossibility 
that  the  same  author  should  have  produced  the  (Jospel,  the 
Epistle,  and  the  Revelation.  But  it  is  not  the  writer's  aim  to 
establish  this  fact  positively.  We  should  hail  from  his  pen,  or 
from  any  other  competent  author,  a  work  on  the  unity  of  author- 
ship.    To  us  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  the  distribution 
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of  gifts  this  was  the  prerogative  of  the  beloved  Apostle.  It  was 
his  special  honour  to  give  the  final  memoirs  of  the  Saviooi's  life 
on  earth  as  a  revelation  of  God  in  humanity,  to  give  the  final 
exhibition  of  His  life  in  heaven  which  will  end  in  His  return  to 
«arth,  and  in  his  Epistle  to  unite  the  two,  so  to  speak,  in  a  final 
and  perfect  exhibition  of  that  Christian  life  which  His  people 
receive  from  His  Spirit,  and  which  pr^)ares  for  His  coming. 

In  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  St.  John  is  only  or  mainly  the 
recorder.  The  Eedeemer  Himself  speaks  and  acts,  and  His 
Apostle  notes  His  words  and  works,  only  in  a  few  words  giving 
his  own  reverent  comment  But  in  the  Epistle  he  mediates 
between  the  two,  being  himself  the  expositor  of  perfect  Christian 
doctrine.  In  it  all  truth  puts  on  perfection.  The  Person  of 
Christ  has  its  most  glorious  exhibition.  His  atonement  is  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament  so  perfectly  set  forth;  and  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  human  heart  has  its 
highest  and  most  glorious  delineation.  In  these  three  depart- 
ments his  writings  are  the  consummation  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  all  Scripture.  This  is  the  bond  of  their  unity ;  and  we 
hope  yet  to  see  that  unity  more  fully  established  externally  by 
criticism,  as  it  is  internally  demonstrated  to  the  eye  and  the 
heart  of  faitk 

Etudes   Bibliques.    Par  P.  Godet.     [**  Biblical  Studies." 
Second  Series.]     Paris.    1874. 

These  are  the  remarkable  words  with  which  this  new  series  of 
Dr.  Godet's  Studies  is  introduced : — 

*'  The  assemblage  of  the  Sacred  Writings  resembles  an  edifice 
containing  sixty-six  apartments,  in  each  of  which  there  shines 
brightly  a  ray  of  the  celestial  light.  The  greater  part  of  Christian 
people  content  themselves  with  contemplating  it  from  without, 
like  simple  tourists.  Are  they  hindered  from  entering  by  the 
fear  of  meeting  inside  with  nothing  but  closed  doors  ?  This  is 
the  sentiment  of  very  many,  no  donbt.  We  are  about  to  ofier  to 
them  the  key  of  some  of  these  mysterious  apartments.  If  they 
consent  to  make  use  of  them,  they  will  soon  extend  their  visits 
to  all  the  chambers  of  this  Divine  abode,  and  will  not  fail  to 
adopt  the  aspiration  of  David  :  '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Loid  j  that  will  I  seek  after :  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple.' " — Ps.  xxvii.  4. 

This  is  a  homage  to  the  organic  unity  and  perfection  of  the 
Holy  Writings  which  is  very  refreshing;  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
a  comer  of  Europe  where  as  much  has  been  done  as  in  almost 
any  other  quarter  to  disintegrate  those  Scriptures,  and  rob  them 
of  their  inspiration,  and  of  the  special  providence  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  to  which  their  internal  cohesion  and  their  external  preser- 
vation are  to  be  ascribed.  ,  The  writer's  modest  but  elevated  con- 
ception of  the  inflaence  and  effect  of  his  own  laboors  is  amply 
justified  by  his  books  themselves.  He  is  a  most  conscientious, 
reverent,  and  careful  expositor ;  as  his  commentaries  on  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John  bear  witness.  But  his  miscellaneous  essays  are 
still  more  interesting  than  his  more  elaborate  works.  We  have 
already  noticed  some  of  them.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of 
a  new  series.  Speaking  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  "  The  end  of 
this  composition  is  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The  auUior, 
recording  a  history,  aims  to  produce  faith  in  the  person  who  is 
its  Object.  With  this  design  he  makes  Him  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  the  Jews,  and  brings  out  everywhere  the  accordaiice 
between  the  facts  and  the  predictions,  an  accordance  which  prov» 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  This  tendency  appears  everywh^^ 
from  the  first  word,  *  The  genealogy  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.'  He  is  the  descendant  of 
Abraham,  '  in  whom  should  be  blessed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth.'  He  is  the  Son  of  David,  who,  according  to  Isaiah,  would 
establish  for  ever  his  kingdom.  He  is  the  expected  Messiah,  the 
sovereign  of  Israel,  and,  therefore,  also  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  correspond  to  this  preamble,  and 
show  tliis  programme  accomplished  in  Jesus  at  the  end  of  all 
His  struggles  and  apparent  defeats:  'all  power  is  given  unto 
Me.'  The  entire  history  leading  to  this  last  word  is  stamped 
with  the  same  Messianic  seal.  The  formula,  '  that  it  might  be 
accomplished,'  is  like  a  refrain  repeated  on  eveiy  page  of  the 
book.  The  thought  which  presides  over  it  is  evident.  This 
Gospel  is  the  demonstration  of  the  right  of  Jesus  to  sovereignty 
over  Israel,  as  their  Messiah.  It  is  first  of  all,  therefore,  a  treatise 
addressed  to  the  ancient  people  of  God.  And  if  Israel  does  not 
understand  and  appreciate  it,  it  is  for  the  world :  for  the  King  of 
Israel  is  the  King  also  of  all  mankind." 

But  we  cannot  altogether  accept  the  author's  graphic  account 
of  the  probable  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  first 
Evangelist  He  regards  him  as  the  redacteur  of  certain  masses  of 
discourses  simply,  on  these  five  great  subjects :  the  New  Law, 
the  Apostolate,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Church,  the  Con- 
summation  of  all  things.  The  historical  groundwork  was  to 
him  of  comparatively  small  importance.  The  author,  in  order  to 
render  with  more  clearness  and  plenitude  the  thoughts  of  the 
Saviour  on  these  five  subjects,  unites  the  words  spoken  by  Him 
at  different  times,  and  groups  together  His  parables  after  a 
manner  which  the  Redeemers  own  wisdom  would  not  have  . 
adopted  in  speaking  to  the  people.  Hence  some  of  them  are 
found  in  St.  Luke  cUspersed  in  five  or  six,  or  even  ten,  different 
positiona    "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Godet,  "that  in  the  greater 
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part  of  them  a  profound  study  will  not  refuse  tlie  preference  to 
the  place  assigned  them  by  the  third  Evangelist.  Luke  seems  on 
each  occasion  like  a  botanist  who  loves  to  contemplate  a  flower 
in  the  place  where  it  had  its  birth,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
natural  surroundings.  Matthew  is  like  the  gardener  who,  with 
a  certain  particular  end  in  view,  composes  great  and  magni- 
fcent  bouquets.  There  was  certainly  a  sermon  on  the  Mount : 
Luke  confirms  it.  There  was  an  instruction  given  to  the  Twelve : 
Mark  and  Luke  bear  witness.  There  was  a  time  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  when  He  inaugurated  His  method  of  teaching  in  para- 
bles. But.  to  the  discourses  pronounced  on  these  particular 
occasions,  Matthew  has  attached  many  other  words  really  spoken 
by  the  Lord  on  other  occasions  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing 
hinders  the  propriety  of  considering  that  he  did  so ;  for  his  book 
was  not  ordered  by  historical  sequence,  but  by  the  law  of  pro- 
gressive discourses.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  legitimate  procedure  that 
he  was  able  to  reproduce  in  so  astonishing  a  manner  the  unique 
impression  produced  on  the  crowds  by  the  preachings  of  the 
Master."  Here  we  must  demur.  There  are  surely  better  methods 
of  solving  what  is  an  undeniable  difficulty  than  that  of  supposing 
the  Evangelist  to  have  packed  together  isolated  sayings,  and 
prefaced  them  by  words  which  imply  that  they  were  then  and 
there  spoken.  It  seems  more  probable  that  St.  Luke  would  give 
excerpts,  than  that  St.  Matthew  would  thus  aggregate  his  materials. 
The  theory  has  always  been  distasteful  to  our  minds.  Dr.  Godet 
has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  render  it  palatable ;  but  we 
feel  persuaded  that  the  .theory  of  the  construction  of  the  synop- 
tical gospels  has  not  been  discovered  by  him.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  needs  admit  that  no  other  theory  altogether  meets  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  The  Divine  Spirit  has  not  given  us  the 
key  to  His  method  in  the  creation  of  the  Gospels. 
We  turn  to  another  subject  of  great  importance  : — 
^'The  Epistle  of  James  belongs  then,  in  common  with  the 
writings  of  Paul,  to  that  sacred  Viaticum  which  the  Lord  has  left 
to  His  Church  for  all  the  ages  of  its  development  and  of  its 
earthly  activity :  to  the  authentic  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  it  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  render  our'  homage  to  the 
largeness  of  view,  to  the  liberty  of  spirit,  to  the  boldness  of  faith 
with  which  the  churches  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  proclaimed  most  vigorously  the  divinity 
of  the  Scriptures,  dared  without  hesitation  to  give  a  place  in 
their  infallible  Canon  to  writings  which  contained,  as  it  regards 
salvation,  formulas  literally  contradictory.  How  far  was  Luther, 
with  his  judgments  little  tempered,  and  dictated  by  a  too  exclu- 
sive preoccupation  with  the  struggles  of  his  own  time,  below  the 
level  of  those  courageous  Synodal  decisions  which  presided  over 
the  settlement  of  the  Christian  Canon  ! 
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**  In  the  presence  of  this  fact  are  we  not  justified  in  speaking 
of  a  Prowdenlial  Canon,  and  in  reco^ising  the  result  of  a  superior 
and  supreme  direction  in  the  formation  of  the  Collection  of  Sacred 
Writings  sanctioned  by  the  Church  t  "—P.  271. 

That  the  Divine  Spirit  presided  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Churches  and  provinces  that  had  the  final  settlement  of  the  Canon 
we  firmly  believe.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  say  that  He 
watched  over  the  ordinary  course  of  things  whidi  necessarily 
tended  to  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  writings  of  inspiration. 
There  needed  no  positive  direction,  nor  inspiring  suggestion. 
The  divinity  of  the  books  must  necessarily  assert  itself.  Their 
origin  and  authority  could  not  be  hid.  If  we  could  suppose  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  have  altogether  withdrawn  His  special  control, 
and  left  the  writings  of  evangelists  and  apostles  to  make  their 
own  way,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  would  by 
degrees  have  taken  the  place  they  now  hold,  as  distinct  and 
separated,  and  sacred  books.  The  law  of  the  credentials  of  things 
Divine  is  that  their  evidence  is  mainly  from  within.  This  holds 
good  of  the  holy  books.  But  we  do  not  deny,  we  rather  assert 
strongly,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Canon ;  only  we  hold  fast  the  human  element  here  also,  and 
regard  the  Spirit's  agency  as  having  simply  controlled  the  natural 
process  of  events.  Just  as  His  inspiring  influence  did  not  super- 
sede the  action  of  the  human  mind,  retaining  in  each  case  its  own 
individuality,  so  His  vindication  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  did  not 
take  the  form  of  a  despotic  decree,  but  simply  directed  and  over- 
ruled the  current  of  opinions  and  decisions  .which  inevitably  must 
lead,  and  did  lead,  to  the  permanent  severance  between  the  unin- 
spired and  the  inspired  books  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Godet's  remarkable  comparison  between  Luther  and  the 
men  of  the  fourth  century  has  in  it  much  truth,  and  is  very 
suggestive.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  reason  why  the  ante> 
Nicene  Churches  so  readily  accepted  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
that  they  were  lax  as  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Indeed,  some  would  say  that  their  general  bias  towards  a  doctrine 
that  linked  justification  and  moral  character  very  closely  together, 
was  the  reason  of  the  favour  that  that  Epistle  found  in  their  eye& 
But  against  this,  it  may  be  alleged  that  St.  James  has  some  other 
peculiarities  that  would  have  operated  to  exclude  him,  if  dogmatic 
principles  had  governed  the  decisions  of  the  early  Churches.  The 
Epistle  is  very  far  from  being  as  pronounced  and  emphatic  on  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  hypostatic  distinctions  of  the  Trinity  generally,  as  the 
Nicene  theologians  might  be  presumed  to  have  desired,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  governed  only  by  dogmatic  prepossessions.  In 
other  words,  if  they  had  dealt  with  Uie  Epistle  on  the  same 
principle  that  Luther  did,  they  would  have  rejected  it  as  Luther 
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did,  though  not  for  the  same  reason.  To  him  it  was  an  epistle  of 
straw,  because  it  seemed  unfaithful  to  Christ's  finished  work; 
they  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  epistle  of  straw,  because  it 
was  unfaithful  to  Christ's  person.  But  they  were  not  governed 
by  Luther's  principle.  They  accepted  the  apostolical  epistle,  and 
reverently  sought  for  that  harmony  between  it  and  the  other 
writings  which  they  perfectly  well  knew  they  should  find.  It  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  cause  of  truth  if  Luther  had  done 
the  same.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  evil  effect  of  the  rash 
expression  of  his  arbitrary  principle.  In  his  hands,  and  with  the 
evangelical  applications  he  gave  it,  it  was  comparatively  innoxious ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  with  his  followers.  A  hundred  vague 
and  destructive  theories  of  inspiration  claim  affinity  with  Luther's 
canon  that  the  test  of  the  divinity  of  a  book  is  the  way  in  which 
it  deals  with  Christ.  Those  who  are  so  fond  of  appealing  to  the 
great  reformer's  authority  as  demolishing  the  authority  of  St. 
James,  forget  that  he  was  not  himself  always  of  the  same  mind, 
and  that  the  theologians  who  followed  him  shared  not  his  opinion. 
As  to  the  question  itself,  we  think  there  is  no  book  of  the  New 
Testament  which  has  on  it  a  more  evident  stamp  of  Divine 
authentication  than  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  It  watches  over 
the  purity  of  religion  with  a  godly  jealousy,  and  keeps  guard 
over  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  with  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
Cherubim.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  loss  had  the  early  Church 
failed  to  do  honour  to  it  and  expelled  it  from  the  canon.  But 
there  was  never  any  fear  of  this.  The  Holy  Spirit  knoweth  His 
own  handiwork. 

"  The  teaching  of  Paul  has  had  for  its  result  to  condemn  for 
ever,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  dead  works,  exterior  observances 
devoid  of  interior  life ;  that  of  James  is  the  permanent  condem- 
nation of  dead  faith,  of  the  belief  of  the  head  isolated  from 
moral  activity.  These  two  truths,  like  flowers  which  blossom  at 
different  points  in  the  sea,  but  which,  under  the  surface,  are 
blended  on  one  and  the  same  root,  belong  both  to  the  same 
religious  principle,  Pharisaism  always  reviving ;  which  sometimes 
knows  without  doing,  sometimes  does  withovit  feeling.  The  writings 
of  Paul  are  indispensable  in  epochs  of  formalism  ;  they  unfurl  the 
standard  of  that  spirituality  which  must  characterise  all  true 
obedience  worthy  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit.  The  Epistle  of  James 
is  especially  appropriate  to  times  of  intellectual  dogmatism  and 
dead  orthodoxy  :  it  utters  the  protest,  then,  of  that  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  Divine  salvation  rests." 

Here,  again,  we  feel  that  our  author  is  making  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  a  fine  generalisation.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James  are  united  in  Scripture  as  adapted  to  all  ages,  and  all 
Churches,  and  all  Christian  men  at  all  times.  The  seeming  con- 
tradiction between  them  has  given  rise  to  a  whole  library  of  con- 
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troversial  divinity,  which  has  not  been  altogether  valaeleas.  It 
has  kept  alive  for  ever  the  protest  of  the  Christian  Chnrch 
against  Antinomianism.  But  it  has  done  still  more  to  preserve 
thousands  of  Christians  from  the  perversion  of  the  vital  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 

"In  all  ages  there  have  been,  and  there  will  be,  natures 
straightforward,  strongly  tempered,  and  severe  towards  them- 
selves, who  seek  in  the  Gospel  a  means  of  sanctification  rather 
than  pardon,  and  in  Christ  a  model  and  a  power  rather  than  an 
expiatory  victim.  Pardon  appears  to  them  to  be  of  necessity  the 
accompaniment  of  a  solemn  labour,  accomplished  in  view  of  moral 
amelioration.  These  natures  seem  to  us  to  have  the  right  to  seek 
themselves  in  that  of  James.  The  corruption  of  salvation  which 
results  from  this  tendency  needs  rather  to  be  complemented  than 
rectified.  It  does  not  involve  any  error.  But  the  truth  does 
not,  as  yet,  shine  clearly  in  it.  If  any  reader  is  surprised  at  this, 
he  should  remember,  with  regard  to  James  as  with  regard  to 
Jude,  that  these  two  men  were  never  invested  by  Jesus  with  the 
apostolical  dignity." 

This  seems  a  needless  concession,  and  one  the  consequences  of 
which  have  been  so  disastrous  in  past  times,  and  are  so  obvious 
in  the  present  day,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  m^i 
of  Dr.  Godet's  school  should  be  betrayed  into  it.  If  once  we  begin 
to  make  distinctions  of  thisj  kind,  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
vanishes,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings.  Moreover,  the  conces- 
sion is  needless.  Strike  out  the  last  sentence,  and  our  author  has 
said  all  that  need  be  said.  Notwithstanding  a  few  flaws  of  the 
kind  we  have  indicated,  this  little  volume,  like  those  which  have 
preceded,  may  be  recommended  to  our  readers,  with  much  confi- 
dence. They  are  beautiful  French,  and  beautiful  theological 
essays. 

Jetcish  History  and  Politics  in  the  Times  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Historical  Meaning 
and  Purpose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Sir  E. 
Stracbey,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  Bevised,  with 
Additions.    London :  Isbister  and  Co.    1874. 

If,  as  the  writer  states,  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maurice 
that  he  began,  many  years  ago,  to  make  the  science  of  politics 
his  study,  we  could  imagine  that  it  was  a  passage  in  Coleridge's 
Statesman's  Manual  that  suggested  to  him  the  study  of  Jewish  his- 
tory and  politics,  or  at  least  the  method  in  which  to  pursue  it.  The 
passage  we  refer  to  is  so  wise  and  noble  a  one  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  find  room  for  it  here :  "  Not  the  less  on  this  account  will  you 
have  looked  back  with  a  proportionate  interest  on  the  temporal 
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destinies  of  men  and  nations,  stored  up  for  our  instruction  in  the 
archives  of  the  Old  Testament :  not  the  less  will  you  delight  to 
retrace  the  paths  by  which  Providence  has  led  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  through  the  valley  of  mortal  life — paths  engraved 
with  the  footmarks  of  captains  sent  forth  from  the  God  of  armies ! 
Nations  in  whose  guidance  or  chastisement  the  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tence itself  was  made  bare.  .  .  .  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavel, 
Bacon,  Harrington :  these  are  red-letter  names  even  in  the 
almanacs  of  worldly  wisdom :  and  yet  I  dare  challenge  all  the 
critical  benches  of  infidelity  to  point  out  any  one  important  truth, 
any  one  eflBicient,  practical  direction  or  warning,  which  did  not 
pre-exist,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  sounder,  more  intelligible, 
and  more  comprehensive  form,  in  the  Bible." 

To  a  considerable  extent,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Coleridge's  words 
have  borne  fruit  in  the  writings  of  Arnold  and  lirlilman,  of  Hare, 
Maurice,  and  Stanley,  and,  with  every  reservation  we  may  be 
inclined  to  make,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  great 
benefit  that  the  historical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  has  received 
from  these  distinguished  writers.  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  in- 
teresting and  instructive  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to 
this  branch  of  Biblical  literature.  He  has  selected  a  period  of 
Jewish  history — the  last  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. — when 
the  national  life,  then  at  its  highest  point  of  civilization, ,  and 
coming  into  most  critical  contact  with  foreign  powers,  presents 
its  most  numerous,  complex,  and  important  features.  With  the 
.  increase  of  the  power  and  security  of  the  realm,  there  had  been 
^great  advance  in  arts  and  conamerce,  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
along  with  these  the  social  and  moral  evils  that  thrive  most 
readily  under  such  circumstances.  The  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  brought  in  many  elements  of  heathen  life  by  which  the 
upper  classes  of  the  country  in  particular  were  greatly  demoralised. 
Even  amidst  her  abounding  prosperity  the  decline  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah  had  begun,  and  Isaiah  was  the  prophet  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  decline,  as  Jeremiah  was  of  the  latter  ^ears  imme- 
diately preceding  the  national  overthrow.  Leaving  for  a  moment 
those  highest  strains  of  religious  teaching  into  which  Isaiah  rises 
more  frequently  and  more  gloriously  than  any  other  prophet,  his 
writings  contain  the  deepest  interpretations  of  the  phenomena  of 
national  life.  They  show,  as  no  writers  outside  the  circle  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  have  shown,  the  nature  and  causes  of  national 
growth  and  decay : — 

"  What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  mina  kingdoms,  and  lays  citios  flat." 

From  this  point  of  view  they  will  be  best  studied  by  those 
who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  the  biblical  stur 
dent,  possess  a  wide  knowledge  of  history  and  politics.      Sir 
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E^wwd  Stradie/fl  competence  in  these  respects  is  indispatable, 
and  the  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  comieet  the  history  of  Jndah 
under  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  with  that  of  other  peoples  in  other  mm^ 
bjr  showing  similar  causes  working  towards  simiUr  results.  The 
frequMit  and  apposite  illustrations  from  history  show  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  in  kind  between  the  events  of  saered  and 
secular  history,  but  that  the  former  are  recorded  in  their  relaticm 
to  the  Divine  goTemment,  and  c<»stantly  interpreted  in  their 
relation  to  man's  moral  and  religious  responsibility. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  volume  that  are  not  so  satisfius- 
tory.  The  author's  discussion  of  the  nature  of  prof^ecy,  and  the 
prophetic  faculty  of  prediction  and  inspiratiou^strikes  us  as  vagjiie, 
and  in  some  respects  inconsistent.  There  is  a  curious  wavering 
of  his  tone  on  tne  subject  that  makes  his  meaning  difficult  to  get 
at.  He  contends  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  revelation  m«le 
to  the  prophet ;  '*  how  this  could  be,  how  God  reveals  His  mind 
and  will  to  men,  how  the  poetic  or  other  human  faculty  gives  fonn 
and  expression  to  truths  not  imagined  nor  discovered,  but  cobi- 
nnraicated  from  on  high, — this  can  never  be  explained  :  an  expla- 
nation is  a  contradiction  in  terms^  an  assertion  that  the  ininite 
is  definable,  that  the  superhuman  is  subject  to  the  laws,  and  expres- 
sible in  terms,  of  the  human."  Half-adozen  pages  further  on  he 
explains  the  prophetic  formula,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  ;  " — ''  not 
by  some  miraculous  communication,  alien  from  all  human  ezpe> 
rience,  and  of  which  neither  the  reality  nor  the  worth  is  proved 
by  saying  that  Isaiah's  writings  are  a  part  of  the  Bible ;  but  by 
that  inward  and  spiritual  command  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
telling  each  of  us  what  is  our  work  and  how  we  are  to  do  it  ...  A 
Luther,  or  even  a  Cromwell,  would  have  shrunk  from  dishonovrmg 
the  spirit  of  God  within  him,  by  supposing  that  it  was  not  by  tlw 
same  wisdom  and  the  same  power  as  inspired  Isaiab,  that  he  spoke 
and  acted  in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  or  on  the  field  of  Dunbar." 

This  latter  passage  appears  to  us  to  diminish  considerably  the 
value  of  the  former.  Writers  whose  spirit  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  are  fond  of  associating  the  names  of 
Socrates,  Seneca,  Mohammed,  and  Shakespeare  with  those  c^ 
Moses,  Paul,  and  Jesus ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why.  Nothing 
more  effectually  neutralises  inspiration  than  to  make  it  universal 
or  at  least  to  call  by  that  term  the  genius  of  the  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  poet,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  the  apostle  and  pro- 
phet. In  this  style  Strauss  writes,  "  Let  it  not  be  deemed  that 
Lessing*s  Nathan,  or  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea  contain 
fewer  '  saving  truths '  than  an  Epistle  of  Paul,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Christ,  as  reported  by  John."  If  Sir  Edward  Strachey  admits 
the  objective  reality  of  the  revelation  communicated  to  the  pro- 
phet, we  do  not  understand  the  force  of  the  comparison  with 
Luther  and  Cromwell  quoted  above.    The  comparison  is  one  that 
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tatHly  merges  tiie  speei&t  fimctios  of  the  prophet  with  hie  ^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  in  the  ordinary  life  and  activity  of  the  human 
spmt.  In  this^way  the  proper  characterietics  of  both  are  destroyed. 
Vfhea  once  we  admit  thd  ins^ration  of  all  who  are  strong,  or 
wise,  or  good,  it  is  bat  a  little  step  to  the  denial  of  inspiration 
aUegether.  Logically  speaking,  aa  we  increase  the  ext^ision  of 
the  term  we  diminish  its  intention,  and  from  meaning  very  mudi 
it  comes  to  mean  little  or  nothing  at  alL 

The  treatment  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  from  Chapter  ±L 
onwards,  is  not  so  detailed  and  carefiil  as  that  of  the  earlier  and 
more  historical  part.  He  briefly  discusses  the  question  of  the 
g^mineness  of  the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  adopts  a  middle 
gronnd  between  the  two  opposite  views  that  are  held,  namely, 
that  which  attributes  them  to  the  prophet  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  that  which  ascribes  them  to  an  unknown  prophet  living  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Captivity.  His  suggestion  is,  that  these 
chapters,  though  in  the  main  by^  Isaiah  himself,  have  come  to  us 
re-edited  with  interpolations,  an!i,  pwhaps,  other  changes,  dating 
from  the  Captivity.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  admits,  with  his  usuiS 
candour,  that  no  argument  for  the  separate  authorship  of  the  last 
twMity-six  chapters  can  be  drawn  from  differences  of  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  style.  He  considers  that  the  only  argument  of  any 
real  strength  is  drawn  from  their  apparently  contemporary  tone 
and  atmosphere  in  relation  to  the  events  described,  and  that  the 
word  Cyrus  is  its  main  source  and  support.  But  this  argument 
haa  little  force  except  with  those  whose  theory  of  prophetic  in- 
8f»ration  does  not  admit  the  gift  or  power  of  prediction.  We 
fully  admit  the  misconception  of  the  prophetic  office  which  made 
prediction  its  chief  characteristic ;  but  we  are  as  strongly  per- 
suaded of  the  erroneous  nature  of  that  opposite  view  which  denies 
that  the  prophets  ever  predicted  future  events,  but  confined  them-^ 
sdives  solely  to  enunciating  great  general  principles.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  argument  from  prophecies  fulfilled,  an  argument 
which  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  disparage,  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
contains  many  allasions  to  the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by 
Jehovah's  prophets,  especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cyrus, 
and  even  naming  him  (xli.  26 ;  xliv.  8 ;  24 — 26 ;  xlv.  4,  19-21 ; 
xbrL  8 — H ;  xlviii  3 — 8,  15).  The  power  of  foretelling  the 
future  is  insisted  upon  as  a  test  of  divine  authority,  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  account  for  a  challenge  that  could  be  so  easily 
and  effectually  answered,  if  it  were  put  forth  after,  or  at  the  same 
time  as,  the  events  described. 

But  the  great  value  of  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  work  lies,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  the  way  he  grasps  the  real  meaning  of 
Jewish  history,  and  throws  upon  its  various  incidents  the  light 
derived  from  a  wide  and  careful  study  of  politics  and  statesman- 
ship.   The  twenty-second  chapter,  pp.  330 — 344,  is.  an  admirable 
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example  of  hia  method,  and  of  the  deeply  religions  spirit  in  which 
it  is  pursued.  The  subject  is  the  later  policy  of  Hezekiah,  when, 
acconling  to  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles,  **  he  rendered  not  again 
according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him ;  for  his  heart  was  lifbed 
up :  therefore  there  was  wrath  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  .  .  . 
and  God  left  him  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in 
his  heart" 

"Here  was  the  old,  deep-seated  vice 're-appearing  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  Hebrew 
nation — as,  indeed,  every  other,  now,  not  less  than  then — could 
only  stand  by  faith  in  its  unseen,  yet  ever-present  Ring,  and 
conscientious  obedience  to  His  laws;  they  had  quite  forgottea 
this,  not  for  the  first  time,  during  the  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah^ 
and  had  ceased  to  trust  in  anything  but  their  own  power  and 
wealth,  and  the  settledness  of  their  institutions ;  when  these 
failed  them  during  the  long  years  of  Assyrian  supremacy  aud 
invasion,  they  tried,  with  no  better  success,  their  system  of 
political  alliances,  intrigues,  and  c($unterpoises,  in  which  Hebrew 
craft  waa  to  outwit  barbarian  force :  and  now,  when  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  all  this  severe  discipline  had  taught  them 
how  vain  was  their  trust  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  needed 
but  an  opportunity — *  God's  leaving  them  to  try  them,  that  they 
might  know  all  that  was  in  their  heart ' — ^to  prove  that  both  king 
and  people  were  ready  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  courses,  so  super- 
ficially had  the  lesson  been  learnt,  and  so  immediately  forgotten. 
Instead  of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  their  deliverance 
from  Assyria  was  wrought  by  God,  after  all  their  own  schemes- 
had  completely  failed,  and  adhering  to  the  simple,  straightforward 
conduct  which  that  fact  pointed  to,  they  were  taking  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  deliverance,  and  proposing,  or  accepting  the 
proposal  of,  a  new  system  of  heathen  alliances.  .  .  .  With  hesita- 
tion I  suggest  that  we  may  find  a  counterpart  of  Hezekiah's 
want  of  faith  in  the  future  guidance  of  God  who  had  led  him 
through  the  past,  in  the  repressive  policy  which  our  statesmen 
adopted,  and  so  many  of  our  patriots  approved,  after  the  peace 
of  1815.  A  large  part  of  the  best  men  of  that  day  seem  to  have 
lost  all  clear  belief  that  the  God  who  had  just  delivered  Europe 
from  a  mightier  incarnation  of  sheer,  arbitrary  force  than  Sen- 
nacherib's, had  any  further  work  for  '  His  Englishmen,'  and  that 
He  only  required  them  still  to  work  and  follow  the  method  of 
His  counsels.  They  retained  their  faith  in  the  ideal  beauty  of 
freedom  and  progress, — ^just  as  Hezekiah  no  doubt  retained  his 
faith ;  but,  in  a  temper  essentially  analogous,  though  difibrent  in 
form,  to  that  which  prompted  the  alliance  of  Judah  with 
Merodach-Baladan,  they  renounced,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
both  their  youthful  love  of  freedom,  and  their  maturer  reverence 
for  constitutional  rights;  and  they  avowed  that  while  their  hopes 
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1for  the  future  were  utterly  dim,  their  present  trust  was  in  the 
Tulgarest  expedients  of  police-craft ;  and  in  resistance  to  the 
reforms  which,  in  the  abstract,  they  admitted  to  be  desirable,  but 
in  the  demand  for  which  they  would  see  nothing  but  man's 
sedition,  instead  of  the  signs  by  which  God  was  pointing  to  the 
forward  road.  .  .  .  We,  too,  like  Hezekiah  and  Ink  people,  have 
exceeding  much  riches  and  honour,  cities  and  treasures,  and  store- 
houses ;  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  possessions  of  AocIm  and  herds 
in  abundance ;  for  God  has  given  us  substance  very  much :  and  we, 
too,  are  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  as  they ;  and  our  nation, 
like  theirs,  may  at  any  time  fall  under  its  power,  and  become 
obnoxious  to  its  consequences  and  punishment.  The  warning 
example  should  never  be  absent  from  our  thoughts ;  for  there  is 
no  one,  even  the  humblest  of  us,  who  is  not  taking  a  real  part  in 
the  workings  of  our  commonwealth,  and  influencing  its  destinv 
for  good  or  evil,  and  that  whether  he  will  or  not.  There  is  much 
to  fear  for  England ;  yet  much  to  hope  also  from  the  increasing 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of  counsel  and  might  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  which  God  has  given  to  our  public  men." 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts  from  this  volume.  It 
presents  almost  equal  attractions  to  the  student  of  theology  and 
the  student  of  history,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  it 
places  under  greater  obligations.  If  it  is  well  that  the  one  should 
be  taught  that  the  God  who  governed  Israel  governed  Greece  and 
Eome,  and  at  this  day  rules  England,  France,  and  Germany  with 
merciful  but  righteous  judgment :  it  is  well  that  the  other  should 
learn  to  look  upon  human  history  in  the  light  of  religion,  and  see 
what  are  the  ultimate  foundations  of  wise  statesmanship,  and  the 
true  conditions  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 

A  Sermon  on  Priestly  Absolution,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  St.  Mary^s  Church,  on  Sunday, 
November  34^/1,  1793,  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Digby  Beste, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.  With  Notes  and  other  Autobiogra- 
phical.  Writings.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.     1874. 

In  the  mania  for  archaeological  research  that  at  present  pre- 
Tails,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  things  should  be  disinterred  which 
might  as  well  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  dust  of  oblivion. 
The  question  whether  the  existence  of  semi-Popery  in  the  Church 
of  England  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  date  of  the  Tractarian 
outbreak  is  not  one  of  such  consequence  as  to  interest  more  than 
a  limited  section  of  the  public.  However,  such  as  it  is,  the  sub- 
ject has  some  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  above-named  reprint.    A 
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naOf  advocatiiig  the  right  of  the  ChriBtiaa,  La  the  Ai^liom 
*'  priesthood  "  to  pranonnce  not  ft  mere  general  and  dedaxiitoxy. 
Vat  ft  real  ftod  particalar  fthsolation  on  ftll  penitents  who  mtj 
come  to  them  confessing  their  sinSy  was  preached  in  the  year 
1793  ftt  St.  Maiy's,  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
heads  of  houses ;  and  so  far  was  it  from  proYokingindignation,-^ 
as  did  John  Wesley's  sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith,  preached 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  same  place  fifty  years  before^ 
and  which  resulted  in  his  exclusion  from  the  pulpit^ — that  it 
drew  down  upon  the  preacher  warm  encomiums,  and  was  deemed 
worthy  of  bcung  printed  at  the  Clarendon  presa  The  sennon 
itself,  based  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  John  xx.  23,  staarta 
from  the  usual  assumptions  respecting  the  powers  inherent  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  the  unbroken  succession  of  the  clergy,  and, 
while  admitting  errors  in  the  Bomish  Church,  roundly  rebukes 
the  Anglicans  for  not  imitating  her  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  most  precious  instrument  of  discipline,  and  means 
of  sftlTfttion.  It  is  no  great  discovery  to  find  that  the  inter- 
pretation thus  put  upon  a  solitary  passage  in  the  New  Testament^ 
and  some  obscurely  worded  directions  in  the  Sook  of  Common 
Prayer,  was  acceptable  at  Oxford  some  forty  years  before  Pusqr 
and  Newman  were  heard  of.  The  Scripture  quoted  in  defence  of 
absolution  will  bear,  as  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeating,  the 
ordinary  evangelical  sense,  and  even  requires  it  in  oider  to  har- 
monise with  the  multitude  of  passages  which  establish  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  men  to  their  Maker  alone  And  as  for 
the  rubrics,  if  they  do  not  harmonise  with  the  obvious  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  high  time  they  were  revised, 
and  all  suspicion  of  a  compromise  with  Popish  tenets  swept 
away. 

The  sermon  itself  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  book.  It  is 
inserted  in  its  chronological  plftce  in  an  autobiographic  sketch  of 
the  preacher's  history  up  to  the  time  of  his  perversion  to  the 
lioman  communion — for  in  him  the  proclivities  adverted  to  had 
their  logical  issue.  This  narrative  has  a  painfol  interest  as 
exhibiting  the  fjEttal  facility  with  which  some  minds,  not  charge- 
able with  the  ignorance  usually  attendant  upon  superstition,  may, 
through  lack  of  moral  earnestness  and  mental  strength,  shirk  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom,  and  accept  the  chains  of  spiritual 
despotism.  There  is  manifest  throughout  the  volume  a  desire  to 
justify  the  step,  and  to  reoonmiend  it  to  others  who  may  be  at  all 
bewildered  by  the  eddies  of  conflicting  religious  opinion.  How 
silken  the  chains  are,  how  easy  the  bondage,  is  a  theme  on  which 
the  autobiographer  delights  to  dwell.  The  self-anatomy  is  very 
simple ;  we  should  add  very  superficial,  if  we  were  sure  there  was 
anything  deeper  to  be  laid  bare.  We  cannot  go  into  details.  An 
herediti^y  predisposition  to  Popeiy  was  derived  from  an  ancestij 
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that  counted  among  its  herooB  Sir  Eyerard  Digby,  of  Gunpowder 
Plot  notoriety.  The  diBOorery  of  an  annotated  copy  of  the 
Douay  Testament  was  the  match  that  ignited  the  tinder ;  the 
notes  being  evidently  pHzed  above  the  text.  For  a  while  the 
flame  smouldered,  the  Oxford  High  Church  influence  of  those 
days  tending  rather  to  dull  it  than  otherwise,  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  vaccination  keeps  ofl*  the  small-pox. 

But  an  accidental  rencontre  with  a  certain  Father  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  imigris  of  the  French  Revolution,  disposed  of  the 
traosubstantiation  difficulty,  the  only  obstacle  that  had  ever 
seriously  barred  the  road  to  Borne;  an  appeal  to  the  virtual 
consent,  through  sUence,  of  all  the  Christian  centuries  being 
evidently  quite  sufficient  for  a  mind  only  too  wishful  to  believe 
in  it;  the  silence  itself  being  all  the  while  taken  for  granted 
father  than  proved.  A  rhetorical  passage  from  Chrysostom 
settled  the  sense  of  ''  This  is  My  body,"  and  the  conversion  was 
complete.  Of  any  agonising  doubt,  of  any  spiritual  crisis,  of  any 
resulting  peace  of  conscience,  as  connected  with  this  momentons 
change  in  religious  belief,  the  record  bears  no  trace.  Indeed, 
there  are  traces  enough  of  a  merry-making  spirit  that  seems 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  professed  purport  of  the  book. 
The  hits  at  supposed  Protestant  inconsistency  and  disunion  are 
plentiful  enough,  but  seldom  fail  to  admit  of  a  ^  quoque  reply. 
''  What  is  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  1"  We  may  ask 
in  reply,  "  What  is  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Bome  1  Who 
knows  whether  it  will  be  to-morrow  what  it  is  to^syt" 
"  Whether  the  Church  of  England  allow  the  ex^cise  of  private 
judgment  or  claims  infallibility,  disputes  are  endless)"  Hero, 
likewise,  we  may  assert,  ''  The  Church  of  Bome  claims  infalli- 
bility, and  disputes  are  endless."  The  unfairness  of  some  of  the 
arguments  is,  however,  palpable.  All  heretics  must  believe  thtft 
those  belonging  to  the  body  from  which  they  parted  are  in  danger 
of  damnation,  because  on  no  other  ground  could  they  have  ever 
determined  to  leave  it !  The  Anglican  catechism  says  that  only 
two  sacraments  have  been  ordained  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation ;  therefore  it  means  that  there  may  be  four  or  Ave 
others  not  generally  necessary !  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
atgument  that  because  Christ  said  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven,  "  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world 
that  is  to  come,''  therefore  some  sins  may  be  forgiven  in  the 
next  world  that  are  not  in  this ;  therefore  there  may  be  a  purga- 
tory. Or  with  the  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  inference  tbuiEt 
because  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
fiinner  that  repenteth,  therefore  we  may  pray  to  saints. 

The  common  sense  of  the  book  appears  to  'be  confined  to  the 
concluding  note  by  the  editor,  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
otter  untenableness  of  the  Ajiglo-Catholic  position.    Of  tiie  rest 
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we  may  say,  as  the  Romish  priest  said  of  penance,  "  If  it  does  not 
do  much  good,  it  will  not  do  much  hann." 

A  Few  Facte  and  Testimonies  Toueking  Ritualism.  By 
Oxoniensis.  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Go. 
1874. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Ritualists, 
principally  gathered  from  their  own  writings,  and  will  be  useful 
to  those,  if  any  such  remain,  who  need  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
their  true  character  and  tendency.  The  statements  here  quoted 
from  Mr.  Gresley,  the  Revs.  0.  Shipley,  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  W. 
Maskell,  W.  Dodsworth,  &c.,  plainly  establish  the  position  with 
which  the  compiler  sets  out,  and  confirm  the  current  opinion 
concerning  Ritualism,  that  **  the  aim  of  its  advocates  is  not  to 
lead  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  per  se,  but  to  Romanise  the  Church 
of  England.  Should  they  succeed  in  this,  they  hope  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Church,  in  its  corporate 
character,  with  Rome  at  least,  if  not  with  the  Greek  Church  also." 
The  instincts  of  the  Evangelicals  were  right  when,  on  the  first 
blossoming  of  Ritualism,  they  pronounced  it  to  be  naught,  and 
declared  that  only  apples  of  Sodom  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  tree.  Who  will  say  now  that  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  uttered  many  years  ago,  were  at  all  too  strong :  "  My  firm 
persuasion  is  that  if  this  system  should  go  on,  we  are  lost  as  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  that  is,  we  are  lost  altogether  f"  One  hopeful  feature 
of  the  case  is  that  the  danger  is  now  on  all  hands  acknowledged. 
The  bishops,  who  at  first  appeared  to  temporise,  are  to  a  man 
convinced  of  the  peril  to  which  the  Church  is  exposed,  and  have 

rken  out  with  a  manliness  which  is  reassuring.  The  Romanisers 
mselves  have  felt  this  so  keenly  that,  from  having  at  the 
outset  adopted  as  their  motto  "  oiHv  dytv  irnvKoirov"  they  have 
come  latterly  to  indulge  in  an  unmeasured  vituperation  of  those 
%vho  are  over  them  in  the  Lord.  The  law-courts  have  also  pro- 
noimced  against  the  system.  And  now  Parliament  is  taking 
up  the  matter.  The  firm  Protestant  attitude  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
being  imitated  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  while  some  appear  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  either,  we  would  on  our  part  glacUy  credit 
both  statesmen  with  a  good  conscience  in  taking  steps  towards 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  selfish  political  considerations 
need  be  supposed  to  have  impelled  them.  Yet  the  danger  is  not 
past.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  learning,  zeal,  ability, 
material  resources  and  the  vantage-ground  of  a  prominent  ecclesi- 
astical position  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  these  men ;  nor  that 
all  the  frivolity,  sentimentality,  and  worldliness  of  the  age,  if  we 
may  not  indeed  say  all  the  propensities  of  unsanctified  human 
nature,  &vour  the  form  of  religion  which  they  are  bent  on 
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brisjnng  in.  The  following  remarks  of  the  Bey.  J.  M.  Capes,  in 
his  To  Borne  and  Back,  are  well  worth  attention :  "  I  attribute  the 
diminution  of  the  old  anti-Roman  bitterness  of  the  English  middle 
and  higher  ranks,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  interest  in  the  Mass 
music  of  the  great  composers  which  has  now  become  general  with 
almost  all  persons  of  musical  cultivation.  ...  In  every  case  the 
idea  of  the  Roman  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  associated  with  con- 
ceptions of  purity  and  beauty ;  and  a  very  marked  lessening  in 
the  fervid  Protestantism  of  both  singers  and  audience  is  the 
inevitable  result.  .  .  .  Once  come  to  love  the  music,  and  the 
mind  insensibly  ceases  to  think  of  the  doctrines  it  expresses  with 
any  controversial  fierceness."  Not,  of  course,  that  musical  tastes 
should  be  neglected  :  it  is  not  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  Puritanical  contempt  for  God's  good  gifts  that  any  headway 
can  be  made  against  the  seductive  misuse  of  them.  The  worship 
of  God  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  offend  the  most  refined 
taste,  but  elaborate  choral  services  which  appeal  only  to  the  ear 
and  effectually  stifle  the  sense  of  devotion  in  the  effort  to  produce 
fine  artistic  effects,  should  be  avoided  everywhere,  in  the  Esta- 
blishment and  out  of  it.  In  so  far  as  it  is  lawful,  and  only  so  far, 
the  Ritualists  should  be  met  with  their  own  weapons.  They  must 
be  outdone  in  all  the  good  they  strive  to  do,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  of  them  do  strive  to  do  good  according  to 
their  light,  if  the  evil  they  are  doing  is  to  be  "put  down." 
Legislation  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  lay  a  spirit  so  subtle 
as  this,  if  once  the  nation  be  infected  with  it.  The  new  court 
will  be  as  inoperative  against  Romanism  inside  the  Church  of 
England  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  against  Romanism 
outside  it,  unless  the  heart  of  the  nation  be  soundly  Protestant, 
that  is  Christianly  spiritual.  Let  us  hope  that  such  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  present  crisis  ! 

Two  notes  we  must  make  in  conclusion.  The  compiler  calls 
attention  to  the  distinction  that  should  be  made  between  the 
genuine  old  High  Church  party,  of  which  there  are  still  many 
representatives,  and  the  Ritualists,  who  would  willingly  number 
them  as  belonging  to  their  party.  Though  we  do  not  sympathise 
with  the  views  of  the  High  Church  section,  we  recognise  their 
standpoint  as  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Catholics, 
and  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that,  seeing  the  extravagant 
conclusions  deducible  from  their  own  tenets,  the  holders  of  them 
may  draw  back  farther  from  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  and  approach 
nearer  to  those  who  are  really  their  brethren,  whether  of  their 
own  communion  or  not. 

A  statement,  quoted  on  the  thirty-eighth  page,  as  reflecting  on 
a  Christian  body  with  which  this  review  stands  closely  connected, 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  although  the  error  con- 
tained in  it  is  one  that  has  been  pointed  out  a  hundred  times. 
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The  pan^ge  in  question  ib  fimm  Grariej  on  CoB&Bsieii,  in  miaA, 
acknowledging  the  erila  tihat  have  sprung  therefrom^  he  aa^ 
"  profiigato  priests  have  made  the  oonfessional  the  means  of  psn- 
dering  to  their  passions,  and  artfal  wcnnen  have  broiled  nnwaiy 
oonfessors.  All  this,  I  fear,  is  most  true.  Satsnhas  contrrred  to 
poison  the  uses  of  this  most  important  ordinance,  as  he  haa  done 
many  others.  Bat  I  do  not  know  that  soandaknts  cases  are  man 
common  amongst  Boman  Catholic  priests  who  hear  oonfeswn 
than  they  are  with  Wesleyan  preachers  or  ministers  of  olher 
denominations,  perhaps  rather  less  so !"  When  will  it  he  -Bndff- 
atood  that  there  is  absolutely  no  resemUanoe  between  the  Wedeyan 
elaas-i)Meting  and  the  confessional  1  The  dass-meeting  is  not  a 
private  but  a  social  means  of  grace ;  its  business  is  not  thein&re 
and  cannot  be  confession;  neither,  indeed,  are  its  regular  con- 
'ductors  Wesleyan  ministers,  who  only  exeroise  an  occasieiial 
supervision,  but  godly  laymen,  themselves  following  the  ordinaiy 
avocations  of  life.  We  believe  it  is  customary  for  females  to 
make  their  confession  veiled ;  how  many  of  them  could  a  ''  Wes- 
leyan preacher,"  even  if  he  tried,  prevaQ  upon  to  make  the  same 
ocmfession  with  unveiled  &ces  in  the  presence  of  a  doisen  or  more 
of  their  own  friends  and  relatives  of  either  sezi  And  what 
scandalous  cases  does  Mr.  Gresley  remember  to  have  heard  of,  as 
arising  from  a  form  of  Christian  fellowship  he  knows  so  little  of, 
which  will  surpass  in  number  and  magnitude  those  he  fi^eely 
admits  to  have  occurred  in  connection  with  ihe  confessional  1  It 
is  strange  he  cannot  see  that  the  vice  is  in  the  63rBtem,  not  a  rare 
accident,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  secret  conversation  <m 
topics  which,  according  to  real  apostolic  authority,  "  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  as  named."  Certain  it  is  that  should  a  scandalous 
case  be  proved  in  connection  with  any  Wesleyan  preacher,  he 
would  instantly  be  suspended  from  all  his  functions,  and,  unkn 
he  retired  of  his  own  accord,  be  publidy  and  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled by  his  brethren :  whereas  the  priest,  siimlaiiy  offending, 
might  only  be  removed  to  some  distant  place,  because  his 
orders  are  indelible  I  But  outsiders  must  not  complain  of-mis- 
lepresentation,  when  the  bishops  themselves  are  treated  with 
scurrility. 

Biblical  ExpoBtUana :  or  Brief  Euays  on  Obscure  or  Misread 
Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Cox,  Author  of  "  The  Expo- 
sitor's Note-Book,'' &c.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.   1674. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  welcome  to  Mr.  Cox's  new  volume 
of  Expositions.  It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  the  title, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  description  *'  Brief  Essays 
on  Obscure  or  Misread  Scriptures,"  is  hardly  justified  in  tUs 
interesting  volume;  inasmuch  as  the  Scriptures  commented fln 
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am  often  not  those  speoially  obseoie  or  mislead^  the  cominents 
on  them  are  rather  sermonfl  than  essays,  and  sermons  often  any- 
thing but  brief.  For  example,  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  the  text 
of  the  Christian's  Homily,  and  the  passage  2  Cor.  y.  19,  are  hardly 
obscure,  and  the  sennon  on  the  last  rerse  is  elaborate  to  a 
degree.  But  it  were  not  .worth  while  to  make  this  comment  did 
we  not  hasten  to  add  that  what  we  most  prize  from  Mr.  Cox,  and 
most  look  for  in  a  new  rolume  from  him,  is  just  these  same 
"Brief  Essays  on  Obscure  .Scriptm^sj"  and  we  would  fain 
exchange  some*  of  the  longer  sermons  on  texts  often  expounded 
for  his  instruetire  and  happy  elucidations  of  difficult  passages. 
There  were  more  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volume,  such 
as  are  represented  in  this  by  notes  on  verses  from  the  ^Epistle 
of  St.  James,  and  one  or  two  passages  from  Jeremiah.  Mr. 
Cox's  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  derived  from  long  and  patient 
atady,  is  combined  with  so  great  a  felicity  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration, that  his  flashes  of  light  on  dark  comers  of  interpretation 
are  doubly  valuable. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  the  sermons  (more 
strictly  so  called)  before  us,  though  here  our  author  is  not  on  the 

f  round  where  he  especially  excels.  That  on  the  twenty-third 
salm  is  so  thoroughly  expository  in  its  character ;  is  enlivened 
by  so  many  fresh  and  originid  touches;  and  above  all  is  so 
thoroughly  practical  in  its  contrast  of  the  calm  confidence  of  the 
Psalmist  with  the  anxious  harassed  spirit  of  our  modem  life,  that 
none  can  read  it  without  profit. 

"  Think  what  our  life  should  be  if  God  is  in  very  deed  the 
Shepherd  of  men.  With  what  quiet,  loving  confidence,  with 
what  cheerful  constancy  of  spirit  ought  we  to  eat  our  daily 
bread,  and  go  about  our  daily  tasks,  looking  up  indeed  if  the 
road  be  steep  and  bare,  or  if  we  scent  danger  in  the  wind,  to  be 
quite  sure  that  our  Shepherd  is  with  us,  and  that  we  are  follow- 
big  Him,  but  utterly  revising  to  murmur  or  fear  because  He  is 
with  us,  and  His  rod  and  His  staff  they  comfort  us.  If  all 
things  are  in  His  hands  and  He  is  with  us  and  for  us,  what  can 
harm  us,  what  can  really  be  against  us? 

"  Contrast  with  what  our  life  should  be  what  it  is.  What  a 
race  against  time  !  What  a  selfish  competition  with  each  other 
for  what  we  account  the  safest  place  and  the  sweetest  grass,  and 
the  purest  water!  How  fretted  and  tormented  with  fears — fears  for 
to-morrow,  if  not  for  to-day ;  fears  lest  our  fellows  should  injure 
us,  or  we  should  injure  ourselves,  nay,  fears  of  the  very- Shepherd 
who  goes  before  us,  lest  He  should  abandon  us  to  the  wolf,  or 
lest  the  crook  with  which  He  guides  and  defends  us  should  be 
turned  into  a  rod  of  judgment.  Oh,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how,  all 
for  want  of  a  little  faith  in  God,  or  a  little  more  faith,  we  mar 
and  waste  our  lives,  exchange  tiie  peace  and  security  of  well- 
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ordered  days  for  feverish  anxieties  which  exhaust  our  strength, 
and  will  take  to  our  hearts  the  fear  that  hath  torment  inuea 
of  the  love  which  casts  out  fear  I" 

So  in  a  sermon  on  "  Freedom  by  the  Truth,"  a  subject  so  often 
unfolded  that  originality,  both  in  conception  and  illustration  is 
needed,  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  fr^sh  and  interesting.  Our 
space  forbids  anything  like  an  analysis  of  the  whole,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  exposition  is  both  comprehensive  and  minute  ;  but 
for  one  illustration  we  must  find  room.  Our  author  is  speaking 
of  intellectual  freedom,  and  after  dwelling  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  private  judgment  says — 

"  Free  from  other  men,  we  may  be  in  bondage  to  ourselves.  No  one 
can  have  attentively  considered  himself, without  having  discovered 
that  he  runs  some  risk  of  becoming  liis  own  slave.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  that  servitude  to  physical  lusts  and  to  the  baser  passions 
to  which  many  a  man,  once  free,  has  sunk ;  but  of  a  servitude 
much  more  subtle,  and,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  much  more 
perilous.  Whether  derived  by  inheritance  from  our  fathers,  or 
from  habits  formed  before  we  have  reached  mental  maturity,  we 
all  know  or  may  know,  that  there  are  certain  qualities,  tendei^cies, 
leanings,  in  our  nature,  which  largely  affect,  which  go  far  to  con- 
stitute our  individual  character,  and  to  make  us  unlike  the  one  to 
the  other.  By  virtue  of  these  individual  peculiarities  of  mental 
structure,  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  one  view  of  truth  and  duty 
rather  than  another.  One  man  is  a  born  Platonist,  another  a 
bom  Aristotelian.  One  man  is  naturally  of  a  conservative,  an- 
other of  a  progressive  spirit.  One  man  is  of  a  hard,  rigid  tempe- 
rament, the  love  of  order,  authority,  rule,  is  strong  within  him, 
and  whktever  in  the  truth  accords  with  his  temper — as  for 
instance  the  strict  government  of  God,  the  virtue  of  an  orderly 
obedience,  the  righteousness  of  punishment — is  eagerly  received 
and  dwelt  on  with  a  disproportionate  fervour  and  intensity; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  or  under- 
valuing such  aspects  of  truth  as  reveal  a  mercy,  a  generous 
allowance  for  human  weakness,  a  breadth  of  charity,  a  compassion 
for  the  vile  and  lost,  alien  to  his  temper.  Another  ia  a  good, 
easy  man,  who  loves  to  have  everybody  about  him  happy  and 
comfortable,  who  is  not  strict  to  mark  defects,  who  is  very  ready 
to  forgive ;  to  him  all  thos^  aspects  of  the  Gospel  which  set  fortn 
the  fatherly  tenderness  and  unbounded  compassion  of  God  are 
very  welcome ;  while  all  sterner  views,  all  that  speaks  of  love  as 
taking  the  forms  of  a  just  severity,  he  passes  lightly  by,  or  alto- 
gether avoids.  .  .  .  Does  it  never  occur  to  us  that  our  tempera- 
ment has  much,  or  may  have  much  to  do  with  our  creed  1  That 
instead  of  taking  full,  and  rounded,  and  well-balanced  views  of 
truth,  we  may  be  taking  partial  views,  disproportionate  views  t 
That  what  we  really  hold  and  believe  may  be,  probably  is,  the 
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truth  as  it  is  in  us,  rather  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?  No 
thoughtful,  candid  man  will  deny  that.  Even  when  the  truth 
has  made  him  free  from  men,  it  has  still  to  set  him  free  from 
himself/'— P.  238,  f. 

How  this  is  effected,  we  must  leare  our  readers  to  gather  from 
a  perusal  of  the  sermon  itself. 

While  enjoying  the  rich  and  thorough  style  of  Mr.  Cox's 
expositions,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  occasional  adoption  of 
fanciful  and  somewhat  unwarrantable  treatment  of  texts,  the  more 
so  because  in  our  author  it  is  so  rare,  and  his  example  is  generally 
so  nobly  set  in  contradiction  to  a  vicious  style  of  interpretation 
and  comment.  Examples  of  such  blemishes  may  be  found  in  No. 
IV.  of  this  volume, — "  The  Sea  and  the  Sanctuary,"  a  strained 
and  far-fetched  commentary  on  some  verses  from  Psalm  Ixxvii. ; 
in  the  last  section  of  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Eeed  and  the 
Wind,"  and  perhap  more  especially  in  "The  Echoes  of  the 
Grospel  in  Nature,  p.  168,  where  the  connection  between  the 
appearance  of  Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  to  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  a  walk  in 
North  Wales,  is  by  no  means  apparent,  the  use  made  of  the  ex- 
pression "  in  another  form,"  being  indeed  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  play  on  the  words  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Cox,  too,  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
paragraph  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20,  an  allusion  which  might  be  out  of 
place  in  an  address  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,  but  should  not 
be  entirely  omitted  in  a  volume  of  Biblical  expositions. 

But  a  truce  to  objections.  The  series  of  books  of  which  this  is 
but  one  have  been  of  so  much  service  to  Biblical  students  gener- 
ally, that  to  give  prominence  to  criticisms  on  minor  points  would 
savour  of  cavilling.  The  excellences  for  which  Mr.  Cox  haa 
acquired  deserved  popularity,  are  the  freshness  with  which  he 
illustrates  the  words  of  writers  separated  from  us  by  many  centu- 
ries, so  as  to  make  plain  what  the  words  meant  to  them,  and  the 
equal  freshness  with  which  he  makes  the  most  commonplace 
occurrences  and  habits  of  our  lives  serve  as  anything  but  common- 
place illustrations.  One  subject  there  is  to  which  Mr.  Cox  makes 
useful  reference  more  than  once  in  this  volume— the  tendency  of 
the  present  generation  to  make  light  of  forms  and  ordinances,  in 
thought  and  practice.  He  shows  the  truth  which  is  represented 
by  this  tendency,  but  at  the  same  time-  insists  most  usefully  and 
seasonably  on  the  complementary  truth  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  He  quotes  the  German  proverb,  "  By  all  means 
empty  the  bath  down  the  gutter,  but  try  to  save  the  baby,"  and 
adds,  "  But  there  is  such  a  general  and  energetic  emptying  out  of 
the  idops  of  formalism,  and  cant,  and  hypocritical  pretence  just 
now,  that  one  cannot  but  fear  a  little  lest  baby  piety  should  come 
to  harmi  or  quietly  float  down  the  stream  till  it  be  lost  to  sight' 
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This  passage  occurs  in  an  admirable  little  dissertation  on  "  Grace 
before  Meat,"  and  the  subject  is  treated  more  at  large  in  **  Ordin- 
ances and  Obedience/'  from  which  we  extract  me  following. 
Speaking  of  the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  B&ptism  and  tke 
Lord's  Supper,  the  preacher  says : — 

"But  nevertheless  you  may  have  a  feeling  that  these  forms  axe 
not  of  any  great  moment  after  all,  that  it  hes  veiy  much  at  your 
option  or  convenience  whether  you  observe  them  or  not ;  that 
your  non-observance  of  them  is  of  no  importance,  so  long  as  you 
try  to  do  your  duty,  and  live  a  good  life.  It  is  this  obscure 
persuasion,  this  unavowed  feeling,  I  believe,  which  is  &st  emply- 
ing  our  sanctuaries,  and  in  every  way  weakening  our  Churches. 
Good  Christian  men,  or  men  who  are  sincerely  endeavouring  to 
be  good  on  the  Christian  rule,  are  influenced  by  it,  and  under  its 
influence  are  relaxiog  their  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  On  ail 
hands  we  hear  the  complaint  that  those  who  were  wont  to  be 
punctual  as  the  hour,  are  growing  irregular  and  infrequent  in 
their  attendance  on  public  worship ;  that  men  are  so  steeped  iu 
worldly  business,  and  so  wearied  by  it,  that  they  have  neither 
time  nor  energy  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  This,  the  non- 
observance  of  religious  forms  by  religious  persons,  is  the  danger 
and  sin  of  the  present  time.  And,  in  great  measure,  probably,  it 
springs  from  the  broader  and  more  generous  views  of  truth  which 
have,  of  late,  found  acceptance  among  us.  We  have  learned  to 
hold  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  till  at  last  we  have 
come  to  think  that  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  in  our  obedience, 
that  God  demands  no  service  of  us  which  entails  personal  incon- 
venience or  worldly  loss.  And  therefore  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  real  meaning  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  faitL 
'  Obedience  better  than  sacrifice '  is  a  principle,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  cuts  sheer  through  hypocrisy 
and  formalism.  But  the  keener  the  principle,  the  more  deeply 
we  may  wound  ourselves  with  it,  if  we  mis-handle  it ;  and  we  are 
mis-handling  this  principle  if  we  use  it  to  justify  any  neglect  of 
any  divine  command.  We  are  not  obeying  God's  voice  so  long  as 
we  refuse  to  *  hearken  and  do '  in  respect  to  any  of  His  command- 
ments. We  are  not  living  so  good  a  life  as  we  might  and  ou^t 
to  live,  so  long  as  we  turn  away  from  any  means  of  grace  He 
offers  us."— Pp.  89,  90. 

In  closing,  we  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  and 
hope  that  such  books,  such  authors,  may  be  multiplied,  that  the 
words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  may  not  only  be  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all,  but  kept  fresh,  interesting,  real  to  au. 
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Law  and  Ood.    By  W.  Page  Roberts,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eye, 
Suffolk.    Smith  and  Elder.     1874. 

Tb3S  aboye  is  a  Tokme  of  sermona^  preached  for  the  most  part 
at  the  authoi's  own  parish  church, '  some  few  elsewhere  j  one  ob 
**  Law  and  Prayer/'  for  examj^ey  at  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  that 
on  "Worship  a  Sight  of  God,"  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  ser-. 
mons  are  for  the  most  part  abore  the  average  of  such  compositions ; 
they  are  thoughtful,  clear,  and  practic^  without  any  pretentious- 
ness of  style,  though  slight  in  construction,  and  each  (of  necessity  on 
account  of  its  breyity)  dealing  but  superficially  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  entered  upon.  The  topics  chosen  are  not  such  as 
evangelical  theolc^is  wont  to  dwell  on,  and  the  mode  of  treating 
current  questions  is  not  that  of  a  man  encumbered  with  much 
theological  wrapping;  on  this  account,  therefore,  to  many  the 
more  attractive  and  the  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  the 
author  guards  expressly  in  his  preface  against  the  assumption  that 
"  because  he  only  treats  of  primitive  strata  he  must  be  an  un- 
belieyer  in  later  formations,"  and  pleads  that,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  intended  to  write  *^  a  c(»npendium  of  tiieology,  therefore  it 
does  not  deal  with  many  doctrines  commonly  held  by  Christians." 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  style  of  preaching  here 
adopted  is  particularly  suited  to  many  minds,  and  if  it  were  more 
generally  adopted,  the  pulpit  would  exercise  greater  influence  on 
current  thought.  A  large  part  of  its  work  is,  as  most  know  and 
many  regret,  assumed  by  the  daily  press.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  think  that  in  what  we  may  suppose  is  a  representative 
volume  of  sermons,  many  subjects  more  distinctive  of  Christian 
thought  should  have  been  handled,  that  the  full  light  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  is  not  brought  to  bear  as  it 
might  on  some  of  the  subjects  chosen ;  and  that  without  giving 
up  the  direct  and  practical  character  of  the  sermons,  the  help  and 
comfort  of  our  earnestly  Christian  ministry  might  have  been  more 
richly  afforded.  To  offer  such  food  might  not  attract  some,  who 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  it ;  to  withhold  it  is  to  starve  men  who 
cannot  Uve  without  it.  That  this  negative  characteristic  is  not 
accidental,  seems  suggested  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
sermon  on  "  Do  we  make  men  unbelievers  ?" 

"  But  why  is  it  so  many  men  are  becoming  infidels  ?  Is  it  that 
too  many  things,  things  which  were  incapable  of  proof,  and  of 
little  practical  utility,  have  been  forced  upon  them  as  necessary 
to  salvation)  It  is  often  said  that  children  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  strictest  way,  and  have  had  small  liberty  allowed 
them,  when  they  grow  up,  often  abuse  their  new  freedom,  and 
turn  out  badly.  Would  it  have  been  better  if  the  few  simple 
facts  of  God  and  Christ  and  immortality,  and  the  duties  of  daily 
life,  had  alone  been  insisted  on,  and  the  inferences  and  doctrines 
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which  have  been  deduced  from  these  facts,  left  free  for  each  indi- 
Tidual  soul  to  adopt  according  to  its  need  ?  I  cannot  teU.  But 
it  is  a  fact  of  human  unreason  that  when  something  which  the 
churches  or  the  sects  have  insisted  upon,  is  shown  to  be  untrue  or 
unprofitable,  men  too  often  throw  overboard,  in  their  desperation, 
the  very  necessaries  of  existence,  the  £uth  by  which  a  man  may 
Uve."— P.  77. 

Surely,  however,  a  preacher  who  is  wise  to  win  souls  will  know 
how  rightly  to  present  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  so  ba  not 
to  repel  those  who  have  hardly  persuaded  themselves  of  the  being 
of  God  at  all,  and  are  but  emerging  from  the  dim  borderland  of 
modem  Agnosticism,  without  regulating  the  style  of  his  pulpit 
utterances  as  a  whole  by  the  needs  of  such  as  these. 

The  sermon  on  "A  Law  of  Sacrifice"  may  stand  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole.  The  text  is  Hebrews  x.  4 — 10,  and  the 
subject  "  the  transformations  through  which  the  doctrine  of  sacri- 
fice in  successive  ages  has  passed."  ''Christ's  sacrifice  is  the 
type ;  His  sacrifice  consisted  in  doing  the  will  of  God ;  by  a 
sacrifice  like  His,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  will  to  God,  we  are 
sanctified."  "  The  history  of  religions  is  like  the  history  of  civi- 
lisations, and,  on  the  whole,  of  advancement  and  improvement^ 
but  each  period  holding  within  itself  remains  of  earlier  periods — 
broken  fragments  whose  inscriptions  even  yet  may  be  deciphered." 
The  first  religious  power,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  bar- 
barous races  is  fear.  We  may  note,  as  broad  distinctions,  three 
stages  in  the  history  of  sacrifice;  the  first  that  in  which  one 
human  being  is  ofiered  in  sacrifice  by  another ;  the  second,  the 

Ceral  substitution  of  an  inferior  animal  for  the  man  ;  and  the 
and  highest,  that  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  man  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  After  slightly  sketching 
these,  is  given  the  following,  as  "  practical  conclusion,"  p.  49  : — 
''  It  is  said  that  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  is  self-sacrifice.  I  think  this  is  scarcely  correct  It 
is  not  characteristic  of  Christianity,  for  it  is  not  confined  to 
Christianity.  Self-sacrifice  was  taught  by  the  Stoics,  and  it  has 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  Buddhists.  If  by  self-sacrifice  be 
meant  stamping  under  our  feet  and  destroying  as  best  we  can,  all 
the  affections  and  appetencies  of  our  nature,  then  we  are  involved 
in  a  strange  riddle  indeed ;  we  are  sent  into  the  world  to  muti- 
late and  to  destroy  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  ofiice  of 
religion  is  but  a  revived  iconoclasm,  and  instead  of  beating  down 
Satan,  we  are  called  upon  to  beat  down  human  nature  under  our 
feet.  This  is  but  a  recurrence  to  the  old  form  of  human  sacrifice^ 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  worse,  for  it  is  easier  to  die  than 
to  kill  the  affections  of  our  souls.  But  the  sacrifice  of  our  sancti- 
fication  is  something  different  from  this.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Christy  '  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God  *  not  the  mere  sacrifice  of  self. 
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terminating  in  itself,  but  the  devotion  of  self  to  the  very  inten- 
tion of  our  existence  to  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  made 
us  for  Himself.  ...  *  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done  ;* 
this  is  the  very  summit  of  sacrifice,  the  very  topstone  of  human 
capability,  and  this  is  our  Gospel  and  prophecy." 

We  could  wish  that  more  sermons  evinced  as  thorough  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  reading  and  thinking  men  of 
our  generation  as  do  these ;  we  could  wish  that  these  and  all 
evinced  more  thorough  pcnver  to  deal  with  them  on  the  truest 
Christian  basis. 

Strivings  for  the  Faith.  A  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  in 
the  New  Hall  of  Science,  Old-street,  City-road,  under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1874. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  with  a  view  to  meet  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  objections  that  are  raised  at  the  present  day  in 
reference  to  Christianity ;  especially  such  points  as  are  insisted 
upon  by  the  "  Secularists." 

The  lectures  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  form  together 
a  small  body  of  evidence  of  no  mean  value,  and  illustrating,  on 
a  small  scale,  how  effectually  every  point  of  attack  may  be 
defended.  In  the  first  lecture  it  is  shown,  with  a  succinctness 
approaching  to  severity,  how  great  are  the  difficulties  on  the  side 
of  unbelief  in  accounting  for  historical  Christianity.  In  tlie  second 
an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  deduced  from  the 
variations  in  the  Gospel  records.  This  topic  is  treated  with  skill 
and  ingenuity.  The  lecture  on  the  apocryphal  Gospels  in  a  few 
pages  gives  a  clear  view  of  these  singular  writings  and  the  grounds 
for  rejecting  them  from  the  level  of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  The 
evidential  value  of  St.  Paul's  early  Epistles,  viewed  simply  as  his- 
torical documents,  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  fully  treated  in 
a  single  lecture ;  but  it  is  well,  if  briefly,  illustrated.  The  con- 
version of  St.  Paul ;  the  alleged  difficulties  in  the  moral  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  combination  of  unity  with  pro- 
gressiveness  of  thought  in  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  suc- 
cessively dealt  with.  The  final  lecture  is  on  the  autobiography 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  These  lectures,  though  differing  in  merit  as 
they  do  in  form,  are  worthy  of  careful  reading  alike  by  those  who 
are  disturbed  in  mind  by  the  many  perplexing  questions  which 
unfriendly  criticism  so  lavishly  expends  on  the  Christian  Faith, 
and  by  those  who,  rejecting  Christianity,  are  in  their  own 
interests  bound  to  ponder  carefully  the  consequences  of  that 
rejection.  The  difficulties  of  their  position  are  here  shown  to 
be  far  greater  and  more  serious  than  those  of  the  Christian 
believer. 
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Scripture  Proverbs.    Illostrated,  Annotated,  and  Applied. 
Bv  Francis  Jacox.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoqi^ton. 

1874. 

Mr.  Jacox  still  continues  to  aid  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
works  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  As  in  his  previous 
volumes,  the  plan  adopted  is  to  take  a  text,  and  to  bring  to  it 
illustrations,  anecdotes,  and  parallel  passages  from  all  likely  and 
unlikely  comers  in  the  field  of  generaf  literature.  We  have,  by 
this  time,  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  resources,  and  accept  a 
new  volume  every  six  months  as  a  matter  of  course.  None  the 
less  must  we  acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Jacox  pursues 
his  method,  and  the  inexhaustible  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
he  crowds  the  margin  of  a  subject  with  comments  gathered  from 
a  hundred  authors. 

The  Pilgrim  Pealmn :  an  Erposition  of  the  Son^fs  of  Degrees* 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  Nottingham.  Daldy,  Isbister  & 
Co-    1874. 

We  rejoice  in  the  multiplication  of  books  of  this  kind,  which 
tend  to  make  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts  a  living  book,  and  hope 
that  their  appearance  testifies  to  a  demand  as  well  as  a  supply,  a 
demand  which  Mr.  Cox  and  many  others  are  well  qualified  to 
meet.  We  are  glad  t^  believe  that  there  is  a  revived  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  present  generation,  a  study  to 
which  defenders  of  the. faith  have  to  some  extent  been  driven  by 
fresh  attacks  upon  it  from  new  quartos,  and  to  which  many  have 
been  drawn  by  the  fuller  and  more  general  acquaintance  with 
sources  of  illustration  and  confirmation  unknown  to  our  fathers. 
The  opening  up  of  Talmudical  research,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions,  may  be  mentioned 
as  two  only  among  many  of  these  sources  of  illustration ;  and  to 
those  lines  of  investigation  which  seemed  at  the  outset  most 
hostile  to  our  commonly  received  notions  about  parts  of  the 
Bible,  we  have  been  indebted  in  man}'-  caaes  for  the  most  valuable 
elucidation  of  the  real  meaning.  We  rejoice,  above  all,  in  the 
popiUaiising  of  this  knowledge.  The  comments,  as  well  as  the 
text,  should  be  "  understanded  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  and  by 
that  is  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  their  being  written  in  the 
Engliish  language.  Every  book  which  gives  clearly  and  simply, 
without  failure  in  accuracy,  although  stripped  of  technical 
phraseology,  the  later  ^-esults  of  science,  is  an  unspeakable  boon 
to  thousands ;  and  assuredly,  therefore,  such  a  boon  is  every 
book  which  enables  the  thousands  rightly  to  understand  the  Book 
of  books.  For  its  words,  while  intelligible  to  the  '*  wayfaring 
man  "  in  such  sense  that  he  cannot  mistake  from  tiiem  God's  wiil 
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cottceniiiig  hinoself,  nevertheless  abound  in  difficulties  which  do 
oftea  oa»6e  him  to  stumble,  if  not  to  fall ;  and  eveiy  generation 
lias  its  own  difficulties,  which  require  new  interpreters  and 
fiFSflh  elucidation. 

These  remarks  hare  been  suggested  rather  by  the  work]  Mr. 
Cox  is  doing  in  the  mass,  than  by  the  book  before  us  itself.  As 
be  «ays  in  his  preface,  the  qualities  required  to  write  such  a  book 
aoe  not  rare,  and  the  work,  though  admirably  done,  is  not  of  a 
particularly  difficult  kind.  Almost  all  the  materials  necessary 
are  found  in  such  books  as  Deliizsdh  and  Ferowne,  and  to  these 
the  scholar  and  the  minister  will  refer  for  all  they  want. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  this  volume  is  for  English  readers,  and  for  the 
many  rather  than  the  few  of  these,  we  regret  that  it  should 
hav^e  appeared  in  such  a  shape,  and  at  such  a  price,  as  is  likely  to 
prevent  its  having  the  circulation  it  otherwise  would  have  had. 
Mr.  Cox  suggests  its  use  as  a  text-book  in  schools  j  but  a  volume 
dealing  only  with  fifteen  psalms,  the  price  of  which  is  nine 
shillings,  is  hardly  likely  to  find  its  way  into  such  channels. 

The  work  Mr.  Cox  sets  before  him  is  neatly,  thoroughly,  and 
pleasantly  done.  To  each  of  the  psalms  he  gives  a  title,  ''  Song 
of  the  Start,"  "Song  of  the  Arrival,"  "Of  the  Return,"  "Of  the 
Bedemption,"  and  the  unity  preserved  in  each  lyric,  as  well  as 
the  unity  which  pervades  the  whole  series  of  psalms,  is  well  , 
pointed  out.  We  find  admirably  combined  in  Mr.  Cox  the 
imagination  necessary  to  conceive  and  pourtray  the  pictures  that 
were  present  before  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  singer,  and  the  moral 
insight  and  force  necessary  to  impress  the  teaching  which  we  of 
later  days  may  gather  in  each  individual  case.  Two  extracts  may 
suffice  to  bring  out  these  characteristics  of  our  author's  ex- 
pository style,  and  with  them  we  close,  heartily  commending  the 
volume  itself  to  our  readers. 

The  writer  of  the  "Song  of  the  Farm,"  Psalm  cxxix.,  seeks  a 
figure  to  describe  those  contemptible  foes  of  his  country,  San- 
ballat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Samarian  freebooters : — 

"  No  image  of  terror  like  that  of  the  fierce  Babylonian  plough- 
man scoring  the  back  of  Israel  with  the  keen  share  will  serve  his 
torn.  He  looks  for  an  image  of  that  which  is  mean,  worthless, 
transitory,  and  he  finds  it  in  the  grass  which  springs  and  withers 
on  the  village  roofs.  But  though  his  fine  scorn  for  the  Samaritans 
moves  him  to  select  this  figure,  when  once  he  has  got  it  he  falls 
in  love  with  it,  and  the  angry  heat  dies  out  of  his  mind  as  he 
recalls  the  pleasant  scenes  of  rural  life  which  it  suggests.  Bural 
life  ;  for  though  grass  might  spring  up  even  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
an  Eastern  city,  and  does  spring  up  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
even  now,  when  the  roofs  are  plastered  with  a  composition  of 
mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  yet  it  grows  but  sparsely,  and  is 
soon  trodden  down ;  whereas  then,  as  now,  the  peasants'  houses 
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in  the  country  hamlets  were  roofed  with  a  plaster  of  mud  and 
straw,  in  which  the  grass  would  grow  as  freely  as  in  the  fields* 
Obviously  it  is  such  a  rustic  roof  that  the  poet  has  in  his  eye — a. 
roof  all  covered,  after  the  rains,  with  long  waving  grass,  which^ 
however,  for  lack  of  moisture,  soon  withers  beneath  the  burning 
rays  of  an  Eastern  sun.  '  Let  the  base  plundering  Samaritans  be 
like  that  worthless  grass  on  the  village  housetops,  which  wither* 
before  men  have  leisure  to  tread  it  down,  or  to  pluck  it  up/ 
This  is  the  Psalmist's  first  thought ;  an  angry  thought,  no  doubt, 
but  perhaps  we  should  be  angry  if  our  crops  were  ridden  over  by 
robbers,  and  our  homesteads  plundered  by  them.  ...  As  he 
thinks  of  the  grass  withering  on  the  roof,  the  pleasant  avocations 
of  country  life  crowd  in  upon  his  thoughts,  and  crowd  out  his 
anger.  He  sees  the  mower  swinging  his  sickle  in  the  rich  corn- 
field, gathering  the  wheat  or  barley  in  his  hands;  he  sees  the 
reaper  gathering  behind  the  mower,  taking  the  com  into  his 
arms,  filling  his  bosom  with  it,  that  he  may  bind  it  into  sheaves. 
The  field  lies  slumbering  in  the  sultry  heat.  A  broad  pathway 
runs  through  it.  The  passers  by  stop  to  look  on  at  the  bright, 
busy  scene,  and,  in  the  courteous  and  pious  Eastern  fashion,  they 
greet  the  reapers  with  the  salutation,  *  The  blessing  of  Jehovah 
be  upon  you  !*  And  the  reapers,  glad  to  pause,  straighten  them- 
selves from  their  work  amid  the  sheaves,  look  up,  and  shout  back^ 
*  We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.' "—Pp.  208—210. 

And  here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  close  of  the  exx)osition  of 
that  most  exquisite  little  Psalm  cxxxi. : — 

"  Never  was  the  gift  of  humility  more  needed  than  now.  For 
how  many  of  us  do  habitually  busy  ourselves  in  great  things  and 
wonderful,  which  are  beyond  us  !  If  we  do  not  attack  the  loftiest 
themes  and  the  insoluble  problenjs  which  have  exercised  the 
minds  of  men  ever  since  they  began  to  think,  yet  how  little 
humility  and  patience  do  we  show  in  forming  the  conclusions  we 
reach,  and  the  judgments  we  are  so  ready  to  pronounce  1  Even 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  one  might  hope  to  find  a  little 
modesty  and  lowliness  of  spirit,  how  often  do  we  who  are  at  home 
in  it  frame  opinions  without  thought,  and  impose  them  without 
eharity  I  Ask  almost  any  man  you  meet  what  the  constitution  of 
a  Church  should  be,  or  what  the  contents  of  a  creed,  or  what  the 
tbrms  of  service,  and  lo  !  he  has  a  confident  and  authoritative 
reply  at  your  .service,  and  thinks  you  but  a  heretic  or  a  fool  if 
you  diff'er  from  him,  although  these  are  points  on  which  the 
holiest  and  wisest  men  have  differed  for  centuries,. and  are  likely 
to  differ  for  centuries  to  come.  .  .  .  Our  hearts  are  haughty,  and 
our  eyes  lifted  up;  we  do,  too,  commonly  busy  ourselves  with 
things  too  great  and  wonderful  for  us ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
:ire  so  restless  and  perturbed.  There  is  no  peace  but  in  the 
humility  which  leans  on  God,  which  trusts  in  Him,  which  con- 
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iesses  weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  guilt,  which  is  not  ashamed 
to  say,  '  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell ;'  which  rejoices  not  in  the 
fiftolts  and  defects  of  others,  but  rejoices  in  whatever  is  true  in 
theiOf  and  good  and  kind.  Only  as  we  recover  the  spirit  of  a 
little  child,  of  a  weaned  child,  and  rest  in  simple,  lowly  faith  in 
God,  shall  we  enter  into  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing/' 

Lux    e    Tenehris;    oVy    the    Testimony  of  Consciousness. 
Triibner  and  Co.     1874. 

What  this  title  means  we  have  found  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  explain.  In  the  crude,  metaphysical  farrago  that  this 
book  contains  is  so  much  darkness,  so  little  light,  that  the  title  is 
inexplicable  as  descriptive  of  the  subject  matter,  unless  the  writer 
has  emerged  from  Stygian  shades  indeed.  A  somewhat  prolonged 
JBtudy  of  the  mysterious  chart  at  the  beginning  failed  to  clear  up 
the  subject ;  for  whatever  in  it  is  new  has  no  meaning,  and  what- 
ever has  meaning  is  not  new.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the 
book,  we  *came  across  this  passage,  which  threw  a  faint  gleam  of 
light  on  the  matter.  It  occurs  amidst  some  pages  of  declamation 
describing  the  present  state  of  woman  amongst  us,  a  state  ascribed 
to  two  causes,  "  man's  greater  physical  strength  and  his  selfish- 
ness," making  her  "a  household  chattel,  a  marketable  conmiodity, 
by  turns  his  idol,  his  toy,  his  victim,  his  slave." 

"  There  exists  for  her  a  yet  more  inexorable  enslaver — ^himself 
-enslaved — the  theologian.  Bound  fast  to  a  creed  which  has  long 
been  dead,  the  theologian  holds  in  the  same  bonds  woman  also. 
-  .  .  .  Thus  woman  is  held  enslaved,  both  hands  bound,  and  were 
she  left  to  her  own  efforts  alone,  there  would  be  but  scant  hopes 
of  her  freedom." 

Nevertheless,  the  author  of  Lvx  e  Tenehris  and  others  are  at 
work,  and — 

"  When  their  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  theologian 
has  become  free,  then  his  fellow-slave,  woman,  will  be  freed  also. 
Then  will  the  theologian  resort  for  truth  direct  to  the  same 
43ource8  which  inspired  of  old  the  great  Master  in  his  science, 
nature  and  the  human  heart,  and  in  lieu  of  the  worthless  reftise 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  theology — the  metaphysical 
moonshine  which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  past  through 
intellectual  channels  of  constantly  diminishing  calibre,  ....  he 
will  be  able  to  oflFer  to  us  a  nutritious,  invigorating  reality  .... 
an  art  which  men  may  profess  without  a  blush,  and  practise 
without  degradation." — P.  342. 

So,  then,  if  we  will  leave  the  "  metaphysical  moonshine,"  the 
*^  worthless  refuse,"  which,  at  present,  is  all  that  the  Christian 
theologian  can  boast  of,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  author  of  this 
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wonderful  l^ook,  we  may  stand  aome  chance  of  being  able  ''  i» 
profess  the  art  of  rsligion  without  a  blush"  and  at  last  reach  Liteem^  e 
Tenehris.  Those  who  feel  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  a«9 
very  hard  put  to  for  a  remedy,  we  would  recommend  to  buy  this 
hook. 

Natural  Science^  Religious  Creeds  and  Scripture  Troth; 
what  they  Teach  concerning  the  Mystery  of  God.  By 
Daniel  Reid,  Author  of  **  The  Divine  Footsteps  in 
Human  History/'  and  other  Works.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1874. 

Mr.  Bsm  should  first  ascertain  for  us  what  the  facts  of  natural 
science,  religious  creeds,  and  Scripture  truth  are,  before  he  begina 
to  philosophise  upon  them  in  their  relations  to  the  mystery  of 
Qod.  In  proceeding  to  philosophise  upon  them  he  should  lay 
down  a  few  simple  rules,  which  might  save  him  and  his  readeia 
nmch  trouble.  Such  are,  to  affix  a  definite  meaning  to  every 
term  he  employs,  never  to  use  twenty  words  when  ten  will  serve 
the  purpose,  not  to  affix  a  mystical  meaning  to  Scriptt^res  that 
will  bear  a  good  literal  sense,  always  to  proceed  toward  some 
well-marked  goal,  such  as  the  illustration  of  an  old  truth  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new.  These  rules  are  plain  and  obviously 
necessary,  if  the  smallest  success  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  an  under- 
taking so  vast  as  that  which  Mr.  Beid  |»t>poses  to  himselE  His 
meaning  is  sood,  but  despite  the  prepossessions  inspired  in  us  by 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  excellent 
print  and  paper  which  form  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  we  fail  to 
see  that  he  is  any  nearer  to  his  purpose  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  his  lucubrations.  Take  the  following  specimen, 
which  we  lighted  upon  at  random.  "  Before  the  world  waa,  there 
were  at  least  two  laws  in  operation.  One  was  the  law  of  eternity, 
which  was  the  habitation  of  the  high  and  lofty  One ;  the  other 
was  the  law  of  the  form  of  God,  which  form  was  the  first-begotten 
high  and  holy  habitation  of  the  high  and  lofty  One,  whose  name 
is  Holy.  Of  each  law  there  was  a  spirit  The  spirit  of  the  law 
of  eternity  was  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  law  of  the 
form  of  God  was  the  Holy  Spirit  The  law  of  eternity  was  the 
law  of  self.  The  law  of  the  form  of  God  was  the  law  of  Goi 
The  law  of  eternity  ancl  its  spirit,  and  the  law  of  the  form  of  God 
and  its  spirit,  were  therefore  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
natural  antagonism  of  the  two  laws  and  their  spirits  each  towarda 
the  other  was  such  that  co-existence  or  voluntary  co-operation  in 
one  state  of  being,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  impoa- 
sible.  The  law  of  eternity  ruled  therein,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
theiefirom  of  the  law  of  the  form  of  God.  And  the  law  of  the 
form  of  God  ruled  therein  .to  the  entire  exclusicm  therefrom  of 
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the  law  of  eternity.  Eternity  and  the  form  of  God,  however, 
were  both  habitations  of  the  high  and  lofty  One,  whose  name  is 
Holy."  Here  we  would  ask  Mr.  Keid  a  few  questions.  How 
did  he  learn  what  took  place  before  the  world  was  1  How  does 
he  know  there  were  two  laws  ?  What  is  the  law  of  eternity  and 
what  the  law  of  the  form  of  God  1  How  can  a  law  become  a 
habitation?  What  is  the  spirit  of  a  law,  and  why  does  he  dis- 
tinguish the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Eternal  Spirit  1 

What  does  he  mean  by  the  law  of  eternity  being  the  law  of  self, 
and  the  law  of  the  form  of  God  being  the  law  of  God  ]  What 
necessity  was  there  for  a  natural  antagonism  between  the  two 
laws  and  the  two  spirits,  and  how  does  co-existence  come  to  mean 
co-operation  ?  And,  finally,  if  the  law  of  eternity  ruled  therein  (it 
is  fair  to  ask,  in  what  ?)  te  the  exclusion  of  the  law  of  the  form  of 
God,  and  the  law  of  the  form  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
of  self,  then  how  could  they  both  be  habitations  of  the  high  and 
lofty  One  whose  name  is  Holy  1  But  we  fear  it  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  M^  Daniel  Eeid  to  commence  elementary  lessons  in 
logical  method.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-four  octavo 
pages  of  such  stuff  as  the  above  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Eeid's 
work,  and  there  are  two  hundred  and  nineteen  more  in  the 
second,  and  the  only  reply  they  give  to  any  question,  is  a  par- 
ticular aflBjrmative  reply  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Reid  prefixes 
to  the  above  extract, — "  Are  the  actual  contents  of  the  state  of 
chaos  ascertainable  ] " 


Philosophy,  Science,  and  Revelation.  By  Eev.  Charles  B. 
Gibson,  M.KS.A.,  Lecturer  of  St.  John's,  Hoxton, 
Longmans.     1874. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  retailed  by  the  author  of 
this  book,  in  hia  preface : — 

"  I  was  once  asked  by  a  clever  young  man  of  the  modem 
school  of  thought — or,  more  correctly,  of  theory — if  I  really 
believed  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  As  a  clergyman, 
I  might  have  appeared  indignant  at  such  a  reflection  on  my 
honesty,  but  I  merely  replied,  *  I  really  do.'  Tlje  shrug  of  con- 
tempt with  which  the  neophyte  received  my  reply  was  positively 
overwhelming.  I  found  that  I  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of 
that  young  philosopher  many  more  degrees  than  I  shall  venture 
to  record.  When  those  young  men  grow  older  tliey  will  know 
better,  and  be  less  demonstrative  in  support  of  new  theories." — 
P.  viii. 

Whether  any  of  "  those  young  men "  have  perused  Mr.  Gib- 
son's book  we  cannot  say,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  will  be 
taught  either  modesty  or  careful  thought  by  reading,  under  the 
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pretentious  title  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Bevelatim,  such  writing 
fts  this : — 

"Very  poetical  and  beautiful  indeed  [the  account  of  the 
creation  of  woman],  but  not  the  le^s  true  on  this  account. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  preferred  that  your  ancestors  had  been 
developed  from  Medusae,  or  sea-nettles  which  assumed  in  the 
course  of  850,000  years  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  shell-fish, 
furnished  with  antennas,  busily  engaged  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  commonly  styled  courtship.  Well,  you  have  before 
you  the  Mosaic  and  Darwinian  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
and  his  wife,  and  the  way  in  w^hich  they  were  brought  together, 
80  you  can  take  your  choice.  To  *  natural  selection,'  or  the  court- 
ship of  the  lower  animals,  or  even  of  man,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  one  way  or  the  other.  It  seems  very  natural  and  amusing ; 
but  we  feel  disposed,  after  reading  Darwin's  account  of  it,  to  ask, 
as  the  Scotchman  asked  after  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Last, 
'WTiat  does  it  prove  r" 

Little,  indeed,  is  '^proved  "  by  the  few  superficial  pages  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  settle  in  oft-hand  style  such 
slight  questions  as  "  the  history  of  creation,"  "  the  origin  of 
man,"  **  the  antiquity  of  man,"  "  varieties  of  race,"  and  relation 
of  the  Bible  narrative  to  modem  discoveries,  as  well  as  other 
sundry  questions  as  to  Satan  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  angelic 
world,  which  scientific  men  -would  not  trouble  to  discuss  with 
him.  Here  and  there  is  a  parade  of  quotations,  but  we  regret 
that  the  author,  in  entering  upon  an  important  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, has  not  given  more  thought  and  consideration  to  it,  and 
produced  a  book  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  end  he  sets  before 
himself, — the  right  interpretation  and  vindication  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation. 
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n.    BIOGRAPHY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


Autobiography  and  other  Memorials  of  Mrs,  Gilbert  (formerly 
Ann  Taylor).  Edited  by  Josiah  Gilbert.  Two  Vols. 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

In  literary  merit,  and  in  the  character  portrayed,  this  book 
may  take  rank  with  the  Hare  Memorials,  and,  like  them,  should 
find  a  place  in  every  cultured  and  pious  English  home.  Yet  the 
two  books  are,  in  most  respects,  an  extreme  and  suggestive  con- 
trast ;  suggestive,  among  other  things,  of  the  curious  way  in 
which  distinct  worlds  lie  side  by  side  in  our  English  society, 
each  unknown  to  the  other  to  an  extent,  we  suspect,  impossible 
in  any  land  but  our  own.  Mrs.  Hare  had  relations,  more  or 
less  intimate  with  men  like  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  and  Arch- 
bishop Manning ;  Mrs.  Gilbert,  or,  as  she  is  better  known,  Ann 
Taylor,  throughout  her  long  life  was  singularly  isolated  from  the 
literary  society  of  her  day,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  her  own 
gifted  relatives.  But  the  contrast  is  by  no  means  altogether  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Hare,  nor  even  in  those  particulars  in  which  she 
seemed  to  have  an  undoubted  advantage.  Strange  to  say,  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  piety  strikes  us  as  the  more  catholic,  and  her  culture  as 
much  the  broader  of  the  two.  With  all  its  charm,  the  Hare  book 
is  simply  a  monologue  of  piety — a  piety,  too,  which  had  its  life 
within  very  marked,  not  to  say  narrow  limits.  Ann  Taylor,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  word  to  say  on  most  public  questions  :  Free 
Trade,  Disestablishment,  Women's  Rights,  Broad  Church  The- 
ology* the  Morals  of  Romanism;  each  has  its  turn.  However 
much  some  of  us  may  think  that  hers  was  not  the  decisive  word 
on  many  of  these  questions,  it  may  be  willingly  allowed  that  she 
always  said  a  genial  and  a  shrewd  one.  As  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Hare,  outward  surroundings  somewhat  limited  her  point  of  view, 
as  they  eventually  deprived  her  of  the  opportunity  of  winning 
that  place  in  literature  to  which  her  gifts  entitled  her. 

The  two  volumes  of  Mrs.  Gilbert's  Memorials  tell  of  a  life  such 
as  one  is  apt  to  think  was  never  realised  outside  the  pages  of  a 
German  story.  In  one  way  they  have  a  special  interest ;  they 
are  a  consistent  attempt  to  apply  to  biography  the  principles  that 
have  made  pre-raphaelite  art,  one  main  element  of  which  is  an 
uncompromising  realism.  Macaulay  abolished  for  us,  long  since, 
<'the  dignity  of  history;"  and  if  history  does  not  fear  homely 
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detail,  still  less  need  biography.  Much  more  life  and  rariety 
has  been  one  result  of  this  change  in  the  very  principles  of  art 
Writers  like  George  Eliot  and  Mrs,  Gaskell  have  gathered  up  for 
us  in  their  most  popular  creations  the  poetry  and  the  pathos  that 
lie  about  everyday  life  and  everyday  people,  and  it  is  a  closely 
similar  faculty  which  is  the  best  literary  quality  of  Ann  Taylor's 
mind.  The  little  knot  of  folk  at  the  Lavenham  Meeting-house, 
their  primitive  surroundings,  and  their  funny  ways,  were  precisely 
the  material  that  suited  her.  We  learn  what  sort  of  England 
our  great  grandmothers  lived  in,  when  the  French  were  looked 
for  any  night  at  Colchester,  and  those  who  could  sent  their 
families  out  of  the  town ;  when  an  umbrella  "  with  a  stick  like 
the^mast  of  a  yacht"  was  the  latest  achievement  of  civilisation; 
and  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Lavenham  walked  to  their 
evening  parties  in  pattens !  The  AtUobiography  is  a  perfectly 
charming  fragment :  a  series  of  portraits  wonderfully  real,  Yety 

rdnt,  but  very  tenderly  drawn,  by  a  memory  that,  all  her  life 
ough,  lingered  with  loving  regret  over  every  relic  of  the  past. 
So  strong  is  the  spell,  that  before  we  have  (k>ne  with  them  we 
are  quite  ready  to  look  at  Mr.  Stribbling,  the  blacksmith,  and 
Mr.  Meeking,  the  baker,  through  her  eyes,  and  feel  towards  them 
as  humble  friends  quite  worthy  of  the  regard  she  gave  them.  The 
editor  has  wisely  retained  this  domestic  character  throughout. 

Ann  Taylor's  father  Isaac  (second  of  the  name)  contrived  to  solve 
in  his  own  family  most  of  the  problems  which  vex  the  souls  of 
educators  to  this  hour.  Mr.  Taylor  brought  up,  not  only  his 
sons,  but  also  his  daughters,  to  earn  their  own  livings,  if  need 
were;  and  in  her  old  age  Ann  explains,  with  professional  aeca- 
racy,  the  process  known  technically  to  engravers  as  ''biting." 
The  girls  shared  all  their  brothers'  studies,  and  though  some 
knowledge  of  "  fortification,*'  or,  rather,  the  principles  of  it,  mi^t 
even  yet  be  deemed  superfluous  in  the  ''higher  education  of 
women,"  no  harm  came  of  this  "  equality  of  the  sexes,"  if  the 
Taylor  method  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results.  Something,  too, 
very  like  mixed  clasf«es  was  allowed  by  this  father,  who  was  so 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  own  day,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  somewhat 
of  our  own.  The  "  apprentices  formed  part  of  the  family,"  and 
of  course  shared  the  workroom  life  with  the  Taylora.  The  beat 
element  in  all  this  is  not  its  picturesqueness,  though  that  is  very 
charming,  but  its  healthy  homelim^ss,  so  different  from  what  one 
catches  glimpses  of  now-a-days,  when  homely  fiEimilies  are  apt  to 
be  stupid,  and  new-fashioned  clever  ones,  full  of  out-door  excite^ 
ments,  in  which  homeliness  is  impossible.  One  longs  to  see  the 
best  points  of  the  two  combined,  as  in  the  old  Taylor  life,  whii^ 
by  the  way,  would  not  have  been  half  aa  charming  if  they  had 
been  wealthy. 

But  this  time  of  work^  art,  nairow  means,  and  fSunily  life  of 
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the  dosest  and  most  loving  sort  came  to  an  end.  The  household 
was  transferred  to  Ongar,  not,  however,  before  Ann  and  Jane 
had  deserted  art  for  literature,  with  quite  enough  success  to  give 
xest  and  promise  to  the  future,  but  scarcely  with  their  father's  full 
conjsent,  who  "  did  not  want  his  girls  to  be  authors,"  in  which 
wish,  Ann  slyly  adds,  "  he  was  not  entirely  gratified." 

The  poems  of  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  have  become  classics  in 
their  way,  and  have  been  the  best  loved  literature  of  each  gene- 
ration of  English  children  since  they  were  written.  It  is  needless 
to  refer  to  them  here,  further  than  to  say,  that  in  the  chapter  in 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  deals  with  his  mother's  literary  career,  he 
enters  a  strong  protest  against  the  modem  notion  which  would 
keep  children  as  far  as  possible  from  all  sights  '*  of  the  hard  and 
ugly  realities  of  life."  He  also  vindicates  the  poems  from  the 
charge  of  a  narrow  and  gloomy  theology,  which  has  been  brought 
against  them  in  common  with  many  of  the  hymns  of  that  day. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  did  modify  some  ex- 
pressions, and  it  is  probable,  were  she  now  living,  a  few  others 
might  not  have  been  retained. 

Very  soon  after  the  family  arrival  at  Ongar  comes  Ann's  love 
story,  a  very  appropriate  bit  of  romance,  ending  in  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  justly  regarded  by  Nonconformists  as 
one  of  their  ablest  theologians.  His  book  on  the  Atonement, 
within  its  own  limits,  has  never  been  superseded.  Through  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  brought  into  some  connection  with 
Methodism,  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  Lincolnshire  relatives  were  all  of 
them  Wesleyans.  His  father  "  had  allowed  a  barn  to  be  used  by 
Mr.  Wesley,"  and  this  schismatic  proceeding  beitig  visited  in  a 
fashion  not  infrequent  in  those  days,  the  "victim"  left  the 
church  altogether,  built  a  chapel,  and  became  a  Methodist.  But 
intercourse  with  these  relatives  was  rare  in  Mrs.  Gilbert's  busy 
life,  nor  do  their  Church  relationships  appear  to  have  arrested  her 
attention.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  charge  her  with  narrow- 
ness, but  circumstances  shut  her  up  very  much  to  that  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  which  her  husband  was  connected. 
The  way  in  which  she  fulfilled  her  duties  is  a  noble  lesson  of  self- 
denial,  practical  wisdom,  and  untiring  effort  for  all  whom  she  could 
help.  The  characteristics  of  her  piety  were  many  and  marked ; 
one  phase  of  it  will  not  be  passed  over.  Thoughtful,  earnest,  all 
but  morbidly  self-distrustful,  teaching  and  practising  a  submission 
to  the  Divine  will  which  knew  no  reserves,  this  large-hearted 
woman  and  wise  Christian,  whose  words  of  counsel  and  comfort 
will  be  precious  to  many  a  weary  soul,  yet  passed  through  life 
with  comparatively  little  of  the  "joy  of  .salvation"  for  her  por- 
tion. Physical  and  mental  idiosyncrasies  had  considerably  more  to 
do  with  this  than  any  religious  "views,"  but  in  all  such  experiencea 
there  i&  much  we  must  reverently  leave  with  Him  whose  "  ways," 
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«ven  with  His  saints,  "  are  not  as  our  ways."  But  this  under- 
current of  sombre  feeling  seldom  came  to  the  surface.  Her  letters 
are  full  of  bright  sayings  as  well  as  hints  of  wisdom,  which  her 
shrewd  wits  had  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  a  long  life,  and 
which  she  put  into  excellent  £nglish.  Aphorisms  such  as  the 
following  abound : — 
"  We  are  never  responsible  to-day  for  to-morrow's  light." 
"  Do  the  duty  of  to-day,  and  you  will  be  better  able  to  do  that 
of  to-morrow." 

"  God  finds  sorrow  for  us ;  we  make  regrets  for  ourselves." 
"  We  need  time  and  thought  for  our  eternal  interests.  To  do 
otherwise  is  as  if  when  stopping  in  a  long  journey  at  a  railway 
station  for  refreshments,  we  were  to  employ  our  ten  minutes  in 
counting  the  people  or  the  dishes — not  wrong  in  itself,  but  veiy 
foolish,  for  we  shall  find  no  food  elsewhere." 

For  her,  as  for  most  of  us,  life  gathered  store  of  sorrow  in  its 
course,  and  some  of  hers  found  touching  expression  in  lines 
which  deserve  to  live.  The  deaths  of  children,  of  her  husband, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  of  her  brother  Isaac  Taylor, 
from  whose  letters  to  her  a  few  passages  of  great  interest  are 
given,  were  all  strokes  which  left  their  mark.  But  she  kept  a 
brave  heart  till  the  end,  the  few  details  of  which  her  son  has 
given  with  much  simplicity  and  tenderness.  There  was  little  to 
tell,  for  to  her  the  messenger  came  in  gentle  guise.  She  was 
found  one  morning  in  a  slumber,  from  which  all  effort  to  rouse 
her  failed,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  she  passed  to  her  rest. 

The  editor  has  performed  his  task  with  much  grace  and  feeling, 
and  the  literary  workmanship  is  throughout  careful  and  finished. 
There  is  no  slipshod  English,  nor  carelessness  of  any  sort,  but  he 
has,  perhaps,  not  escaped  the  besetment  of  all  biographers  of  the 
day.  With  the  majority  of  readers  the  book  might  have  been 
more  effective  if  it  had  been  somewhat  shorter,  but  it  deserves 
to  be  widely  known,  and  very  especially  to  be  read  by  all  who 
desire  to  fashion  their  own  lives  after  a  rare  pattern  of  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking." 

Vlrich  von  Hutten:  his  Life  and  Times,  By  David 
Friedrich  Strauss.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition  by  Mrs.  Sturge.  London:  Daldy, 
Isbister  &  Co.     1874. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  biography  more  entirely  satisfactory  than 
this  picturesque  little  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Sturge.  In  the  space  of  four  hundred  pages  we  have  a  wonder- 
fully life-like  picture  of  the  indomitable  German  knight  and  poet, 
with  no  concealment  of  his  many  defects,  and,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, with  no  exaggeration  of  his  historical  importance.    So 
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many  and  various  were  the  phases  of  his  character,  and  so 
numerous  were  the  contests  in  the  front  rank  of  which  he  fought, 
that  new  light  is  thrown  upon  almost  all  the  great  movements 
which  were  progressing  during  the  thirty-four  momentous  years 
of  his  short  life. 

We  are  constantly  finding  unexpected  side-lights  thrown  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  upon  the  development  of 
national  feeling,  and  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  Germany,  with 
numberless  personal  traits  of  the  many  great  men  whom  Hutten 
counted  among  his  friends,  and  a  most  pleasing  picture  of  the 
strong  bond  of  union  and  affection  which  bound  them  together. 

We  have  little  inclination  to  look  for  the  faults  of  the  book. 
We  sometimes  feel  that  deficiency  in  warmth  of  colouring  which 
is  almost  inseparable  from  a  translation,  even  though  Mrs.  Sturgo 
be  the  translator.  We  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the 
epigrams,  from  which  extracts  are  given,  in  the  original  rather 
than  translated,  and  the  omissions  that  have  been  made  in  trans- 
lating will  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  authority 
for  reference,  although  they  will  probably  secure  a  wider  circle 
of  readers,  and  a  more  immediate  success. 

The  interest  of  the  book  is  exclusively  literary  and  historical — 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  theological  or  religious  aspect.  In 
the  earlier  part  the  Renaissance  is  the  force  that  governs  Hutten's 
mind.  After  escaping  from  the  monastery  to  which  his  father 
had  confined  him,  he  successively  studies  at  one  after  another  of 
the  leading  universities  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  most  of  the  great  scholars  of  Europe.  The 
central  event  of  the  period  was  the  struggle  of  the  united  brother- 
hood of  letters  against  the  Dominicans  and  Obscurantists  of 
Cologne,  who  were  trying  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Reuchlin 
for  his  attempts  to  preserve  the  learned  books  of  the  Jews  from 
destruction.  The  "  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Yirorum,"  a  series  of 
fictitious  letters,  supposed  to  be^  interchanged  between  Reuchlin's 
enemies — written  by  Hutten  and  his  friends,  is,  to  Englishmen, 
the  best  known  of  Hutten's  works,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the 
raciest  of  all  the  chapters  in  the  book. 

Indignation  was  the  nurse  of  Hutten's  genius.  Hitherto  his 
denunciations  had  been  directed  chiefly  against  his  own  personal 
foes,  or  the  foes  of  his  family;  but  the  *'EpistolaB"  are  written 
against  the  enemies  of  universal  culture,  and  his  powers  increase 
with  the  greater  dignity  of  the  tlieme.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  feeling,  which  was  to  have  yet  more  power  over  him  than 
humanism,  the  intense  feeling  of  his  German  nationality,  was 
beginning  to  take  hold  upon  him,  and  to  make  itself  appear  in 
his  writings.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Germana 
were  beginning  to  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  their  individuality 
as  a  nation.     The  Holy  Roman  Empire — "  no  longer  holy,  nor 
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Roman,  nor  an  empire" — haA  so  hopelessly  lost  aQ  life  and 
meaning,  that  it  could  not  any  more  divert  patriotism  bam  its 
natural  channels. 

The  severance  of  Italy  and  Aries,  and  the  independence  of 
Poland  and  Denmark  had  relieved  the  empire  of  its  chief  non- 
German  relations,  and  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  and  the  growth 
of  power  and  national  spirit  in  the  other  European  kingdoms, 
had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  bind  tiiemselves  more 
closely  together  for  purposes  of  self-defence.  Hence  aroee  that 
suspicion  of  foreigners  and  strong  national  spirit,  which  finds  its 
intensest  expression  in  the  works  of  Hutten.  At  first  it  is  diiefly 
the  Venetians  against  whom  he  directs  his  pen ;  but  it  is  not  long 
before  he  turns  upon  Pope  Julius.  The  position  of  the  papacy, 
as  the  centre  and  eventual  support  of  aU  the  ^orts  to  chedc 
inquiry  and  reform,  was  the  universal  ground  of  the  hate  borne  to 
it  by  scholars  and  politicians ;  but  the  long  alliance  of  the  popes 
with  France,  and  the  peculiarly  exorbitant  nature  of  their 
political  claims  on  Germany,  still  further  embittered  the  German 
soul  of  Hutten ;  and  he  gradually  diverts  all  his  energies  from 
personal  and  even  literary  objects,  into  the  duumel  of  political 
opposition  to  Rome. 

Thus,  though  with  different  objects,  and  under  different 
influences — political  in  one  case  and  religious  in  the  other — 
Hutten  and  Luther  found  themselves  fighting  side  by  side  in  the 
great  contest  of  the  day,  for  individual  freedom  of  thought 
against  authority.  At  first  Hutten  regarded  the  monk  of  Witten- 
berg with  contemptuous  indifference,  out  after  Luther  had  boldly 
accepted  the  position  of  Huss,  and  denied  the  infallibility  of  Pope 
and  Councils,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  fascinated  by  toe 
grand  personality  of  the  Reforiner ;  and  it  ^ows  the  greatness 
of  the  man's  soul  that  he,  the  aristocratic  poet,  could  write  to  the 
Thuringian  peasant  and  monk,  learned  only  in  the  Fathers  and 
the  Scriptures,  "I  will  renounce  all  my  poetic  fame,  O  monk, 
and  will  follow  thee  as  thy  shield-bearer."  When  Luther  stood 
abashed  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  but 
yet  declared  that  he  would  not  retract,  all  Germany  was  vibrating 
with  the  intense  feeling  which  found  expression  in  Hutteu's 
works,  now  no  longer  written  in  choice  Latin  to  the  learned  few 
who  could  understand  it,  but  appealing  to  the  whole  German 
people,  in  their  native  tongue.  From  the  letters  of  the  time  that 
remain  to  us,  we  know  how  much  was  expected  by  the  Reformers 
from  hia  power  over  his  fellow-nobles,  and  how  great  was  the 
influence  which  he  wielded — an  influence  which  Strauss  would 
certainly  not  seem  to  have  over-estimated.  Hutten's  great  hope 
was  for  a  united  and  free  kingdom,  under  the  vigorous  direction 
of  the  Emperor,  and  in  a  succession  of  publications  he  tried  to 
persuade  Charles  to  tread -with  firmer  steps  in  the  track  of  his 
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sxxoestoT,  Sigismund.  But  Charles  was  cautious  and  exelusive, 
was  encumbered  by  an  Italian  policy,  and  was  quite  unable  even 
to  understand  the  aspirations  of  the  Germans,  who  were  thus 
forced  to  look  around  for  other  leaders ;  and  Hutten  was  safe  only 
in  the  castles  of  his  knightly  friends. 

The  tendency  to  centralisation,  universal  throughout  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  felt  not  less  strongly  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere,  and,  limited  as  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor, 
and  distracted  as  were  his  efforts,  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that 
he  might  attain  a  regal  authority  as  great  as  that  of  other  sove- 
reigns. Napoleon  has  said  that  Charles  V.  was  but  a  fool,  or  he 
would  have  put  himself  (as  Hutten  had  hoped)  at  the  head  of  the 
Beformation  movement,  and  have  so  directed  its  course  as  to  be 
able  to  crush  both  princes  and  pope.  Even  as  it  was,  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  rendering  himself  all  but  absolute,  till  in 
1552,  the  Reformation,  arraying  against  him  forces  yet  stronger 
than  the  tendency  to  centralisation,  swept  away  the  Imperial 
authority  for  ever.  But  the  centralising  influences  worked  with 
all  their  force  in  favour  of  the  greater  princes,  whose  policy  was 
to  dismember  Germany  into  a  vast  number  of  almost  independent 
states.  By  the  end  of  the  century  their  policy  had  triumphed — 
they  had  set  limits  to  the  imperial  power,  had  reduced  the  nobles 
to  subjection,  had  obtained  possession  of  many  of  the  imperial 
cities,  and  had  crushed  any  appearance  of  popular  influence  in 
their  dominions.  But  in  1522  the  struggle  was  not  yet  decided 
in  their  favour,  and  all  the  other  forces  in  the  nation  were  watch- 
ing their  progress  with  alarm.  Though  their  numbers  and 
importance  were  much  diminished,  the  lesser  German  nobles  were 
still  powerful  in  the  West.  From  Strauss,  we  have  a  very  full 
description  of  the  successful  struggle  which  they  carried  on  with 
Duke  Ulrich,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  now  in  1522  they  entered  into 
a  great  league  for  mutual  support ;  and  Hutten,  always  proud  of 
his  noble  blood,  was  the  soul  of  the  movement  He  was  chiefly 
urged  on  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Ileformation  by  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  knights,  but  there 
were  many  others  who  were  actuated  mainly  by  hostility  to  the 
printces,  and  by  the  hope  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  own 
order.  It  was  this  that  ruined  the  movement ;  it  rendered  joint 
action  with  the  cities  and  the  people  impossible,  and  Hutten  was 
alone  in  advocating  the  alliance.  The  more  moderate  Reformers 
saw  with  alarm  that  reform  was  turning  into  revolution,  and  they . 
stood  aloof  while  the  risings  of  the  knights  and  the  f>easant3 
were  successively  crushed,  by  the  united  power  of  the  greater 
princes.  It  was  by  these  last  alone  that  the  Reformation  could 
be,  and  was  saved,  so  that  one  of  Hutten's  aspirations — ^freedom 
from  foreign  influences — ^triumphed  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
— political  unity.     The  movement  of  the  nobles  had  more  than 
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foiled,;  the  alann  which  it  caused  first  created  a.  strong  party  in 
Germany  zealously  opposed  to  all  reform. 

Hutten  fled  for  safety  into  Switzerland,  not  yet  disheartened 
by  failure,  sickness,  and  distress,  by  estrangement  from  the  best 
loved  of  his  friends,  or  by  the  suspicious  distrust  of  the  Re- 
formers. He  was  kindly  received  by  Zwingli,  who,  as  a  Eepub- 
lican  and  Humanist,  had  more  sympathy  with  him  than  the 
leaders  of  the  German  Keformation.  But  before  he  could  engage  in 
any  new  attempt,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  disease  which  had  for 
years  been  wasting  his  frame.  The  last  two  chapters  are  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book,  and  are  full  of  pathos.  They 
describe  the  anxious  misgivings  and  the  severed  friendships  of  the 
noble  band  of  scholars  whom  Hutten  had  numbered  among  his 
friends.  In  1519  they  had  been  as  firmly  united  in  support  of 
Luther  as  formerly  for  Reuchlin,  but  most  of  them  had  not  the  rough 
strength  which  times  of  revolution  require,  and  few  of  them  could 
follow  Hutten  in  all  the  lengths  to  which  he  had  gone.  His  violent 
attack  on  Erasmus  seemed  to  have  alienated  many  of  them  from 
him  for  ever,  but  over  his  grave  they  forgot  his  faults,  and  one  of 
them  declared  him  to  have  been  "  Altogether  loveable." 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  readers,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  historical  student. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut, 
and  First  President  of  King's  College,  New  York.  By 
E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  New  Haven.  Second  Edition.  New  York: 
Hurd  and  Houghton.    London  :  Rivingtons.     1874. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Propagation  Society  sent  a  few 
Missionaries  to  America,  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  generally  returned  to  England,  very  little  is  known 
in  this  country  of  the  position  of  the  Episcopacy  in  the  States 
during  the  last  century.  Of  Episcopacy  proper  indeed  there  was 
none  :  that  is,  there  were  no  bishops,  and  the  origin  of  the  New 
England  settlements  at  least  did  not  favour  their  introduction. 
The  whole  bent  of  the  people's  mind  was  against  the  principle  of 
an  establishment.  Hence  it  is  with  some  surprise  we  learn  that, 
in  the  year  1722,  Samuel  Johnson,  a  genuine  son  of  the  soil, 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and  ordained  a  minister  among  the 
Presbyterians,  being  persuaded,  after  much  reading  and  reflection, 
of  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church-government, 
together  with  four  or  five  others,  set  sail  for  England,  was  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  chief  Church  dignitaries,  and  received 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Re- 
turning to  America,  Samuel  Johnson  settled  as  a  Missionary  in 
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Stratford,  Connecticat,  there  being  at  that  time  no  Episcopalian 
place  of  worship  in  the  colony,  nor  any  clergyman  except  himself. 
His  position  was  a  highly  influential  one,  however,  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  New  England, 
while  of  course  it  exposed  him  to  much  animadversion  on  the 
part  o(  his  quondam  friends.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  story  is  his  friendship  with  Dean  Berkeley,  which  commenced 
during  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Rhode  Island,  and  only 
closed  with  his  life.  An  early  acquaintance  with  Bacon's  Ad- 
tfancement  of  Ltarmng  had  led  Johnson  into  the  wide  fields  of 
philosophy,  and  developed  in  him  a  taste  for  metaphysical  pur- 
suits. Before  Berkeley's  arrival  in  America  he  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  his  ability  as  a  thinker,  and  become  a  convert  to  his 
opinions.  He  subsequently  published  an  original  work  of  some 
pretensions,  entitled  '^Elemenh  PhUosophica:  containing  chiefly 
Noetica,  or  Things  relating  to  the  Mind  or  Understanding ;  and 
Ethica,  or  Things  relating  to  the  Moral  Behaviour."  It  was 
printed  by  Benjamin  Frac^dlin,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne. 

His  relations  with  Whitefield,  or  rather  with  Whitefield's  fol- 
lowers, were  of  a  less  amicable  kind.  "  Probably  no  period  of 
his  life  was  filled  with  greater  anxiety  than  that  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  itinerancy  of  Whitefield,  and  witnessed  the 
result  of  his  disorderly  proceedings."  In  so  far  as  the  contro- 
versy was  theological  we  should,  of  course,  be  disposed  to  side 
with  Johnson  in  his  reclamation  against  the  system  that  merges 
all  God's  perfections  in  sovereignty,  and  all  His  gracious  purposes 
in  unconditional  decrees.  Ab  to  the  disorders  arising  from 
Whitefield's  publication  of  those  doctrines  we  can  say  nothing, 
as  the  nature  of  them  is  not  described.  If  such  a  work  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  and  those  fruits  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
of  a  century  later,  no  very  adverse  judgment  would  be  passed  by 
a  candid  mind  upon  a  spiritual  movement  which  communicated 
such  an.  impulse  to  all  non-conforming  Churches  that  at  this  day 
each  of  the  leading  denominations  numbers  several  millions  of 
adherents,  while  Episcopacy  barely  reaches  half  a  million. 

Johnson  was  in  frequent  communication  with  other  leading  . 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church:  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Seeker,  in  particular,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for 
providing  bishops  for  the  colonies,  which  however  the  disturbed 
state  of  affiairs  rendered  at  that  time  abortive.  Johnson's  corre- 
spondence, together  with  the  records  preserved  of  his  visit  to 
England,  and  of  his  son's  visit  for  a  similar  purpose  in  1756, 
aflbrds  some  curious  glimpses  of  the  upper  ranks  of  English 
society  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Clei^men 
gathered  at  clubs  and  coffee-houses  just  as  readily  as  now  they 
crowd  to  a  congress  or  convocation :  an  infidel  ecclesiastic  is  seen 
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gn8(»iig  at  one  luahoprie,  and,  though  thwarted  in  that  hj  the 
TigUaace  of  his  bFethren,  obtaining  an  Irifih  one  of  three  times 
its  value  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  who  in 
his  turn  is  actuated  hj  a  desire  to  please  the  chancellor.  The 
nnrages  wrought  bj  the  small-pox  among  Johnson's  friends  were 
such  as  ought  to  make  us  more  thankful  for  Dr.  Jenn^  than  of 
late  some  appear  to  be.  One  of  his  companions  sickened  of  it 
while  in  London,  and  another  died ;  his  son,  who  went  to  Eng- 
land for  holy  orders,  fell  a  victim  to  the  'same  disease,  as  also  did 
Johnson's  wife  about  the  same  time.  So  terrible  were  its  ravages 
that  Johnson  was  obliged  more  than  once  to  suspend  his  minis- 
tniions  and  retire  to  a  distance  &om  his  charge  through  fear  of 
the  infection. 

As  years  rolled  on  Johnson's  character  and  influence  became 
more  and  more  appreciated.  His  doctor's  degree  was  conferred 
in  1748  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1749  he  was  invited 
by  Franklin  to  assume  the  presidency  of  a  college  established 
under  his  auspices  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  1754  he  actually 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  connection  with  King's  College^ 
New  York,  together  with  a  lectureship  in  Trinity  Church  of  the 
same  city.  In  1763,  at  the  age  of  67,  he  relinquished  his  con- 
nection with  the  college,  and  retired  to  his  former  place  of  abode, 
where  he  died  in  1772.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  original  genius,  and  to  have  laboured  hard  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  interests  of  his  country  under  great  and 
sometimes  almost  overwhelming  disadvantages.  Altogether,  Dr. 
Beardsley  has  produced  a  readable  volume,  in  which  he  makes  his 
readers  acquainted  widi  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  and  one 
who  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  Church  in  any  age. 

The  Life  and  Correepondence  of  the  Rev.  John  Clowee,  M.A., 
Bector  for  Sixty-two  Years  of  St.  John's  Churchy  Man- 
chester.   London :  Longmans  and  Co.    1874. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  native  of  Manch^rtier^  bom 
in  1743,  and,  as  stated  in  the  title-page,  was  rector  of  St.  John's 
church  for  sixty-two  years.  But  this  record  of  his  long  life  gives 
us  little  insight  into  the  history  of  Manchester,  or  of  such  of  its 
more  eminent  citizens  as  were  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  educated  at  the  Salford  Grammar  School,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
fellow.  Under  a  strong  religious  conviction  he  exchanged  the 
life  of  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  for  that  of  a  parish  clergyman,  and  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age  accepted  the  incumbency  of  the  church  of 
St  John,  Manchester,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  its  founder, 
Mr.  Edward  Byrom.  He  states  that  at  that  time  '*  his  theological 
researches  had  been  very  limited,  and  his  religious  views  were 
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atoordinglj  very  imperfect.  He  had,  indeed,  read  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  form  the  code  of  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  he  had  perused  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished authors  who  endearour  to  explain  and  confirm  that 
code  of  doctrine.  But  this  was  all :  he  had  no  clear  and  distinct 
views  of  the  eternal  truth  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  ideas  on  the 
Bubject  were  rather  those  of  others  than  his  own."  By-and-by, 
however,  he  met  with  and  read  Law*s  Christian  Perfection,  and 
was  deeply  impressed  by  it.  The  writings  of  Law  led  to  the 
perusal  of  such  authors  as  F^nelon,  Mfdame  Guion,  Bohme, 
Tauter,  and  other  mystics.  These  Avriters,  he  conceived,  did  him 
good  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  clearer  unfolding  of 
Divine  truth.  But  the  determining  event  of  his  life  was  his  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.* 
Soon  after  looking  into  the  Vera  Christiana  Eeligio,  he  records  that 
he  had  a  vision,  or  manifestation  of  a  Divine  glory,  by  which  he 
was  led  "to  read  diligently,  and  receive  aflfectionately,  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  a)id  thus  to  bear  his 
dad  testimony  to  the  second  glorious  advent  of  his  God.''  Mr. 
Clowes  soon  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  and 
devoted  himself  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  to  the 
difiusion  of  the  "new  doctrines."  It  will  not  surprise  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  diflSculty  of  showing  what  views  may  not  be  held 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Clowes  remained  undisturbed  in  his  cure,  though  cited  once  before 
Bishop  Porteus,  to  answer  the  charge,  amongst  others,  of  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  citation  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Clowes  and  his  biographer  as  persecution,  another  instance  of  the 
misuse  to  which  this  term  is  continually  subject.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  brand  as  persecution  the  appeal  to  the  proper  authority  of  a 
people  puzzled  beyond  measure  by  "  new  doctrines,"  to  determine 
whether  these  "new  doctrines"  were  compatible  with  the  standards 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  any  other  relation  of  human  life 
than  that  of  parson  and  people,  some  effort  would  be  made  to 
lesttain  departure  from  a  well-understood  agreement,  and  even 
if  it  affected  matters  less  important  than  religious  teaching  j  and 
such  an  effort  would  not  be  called  persecution. 

Although  to  our  mind  a  teacher  of  the  New  Jerusalem  theology 
is  entirely  out  of  his  place  in  a  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Clowes.  He 
'was  evidently  a  very  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrines  he  adopted; 
he  was  supported  in  them  by  many  of  his  friends ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  them  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  so  as  to 
secure,  if  not  their  approval,  their  protection.  His  greatest 
defence,  however,  lay  in  the  beauty  of  his  character,  to  which 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  consenting  testimony. 

The  most  interesting  description  of  Mr.  Clowes  to  be  met  with, 
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occurs  in  De  Qumce/s  Autobiographic  Sketches.  We  extract 
the  following  passage  :  ^'  He  was  the  most  spiritual-looking,  the 
most  saintly  in  outward  aspect  of  aU  human  beings  whom  I  have 
known  throughout  life.  He  was  rather  tall,  pale,  and  thin  ;  the 
most  unfleshly,  the  most  of  a  sublimated  spirit  dwelling  already 
more  than  half  in  some  purer  world,  that  a  poet  could  have 
imagined.  He  was  already  aged  when  I  first  knew  him,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  which  may  seem  strange  in 
connection  with  his  Swedenborgianism ;  but  he  was  however  so. 
He  was  rector  of  a  large  parish  in  a  large  town,  the  more  activB 
duties  of  which  parish  were  discharged  by  his  curate ;  but  much 
of  the  duties  within  the  church  were  still  discharged  by  himself, 
and  with  such  exemplary  zeal,  that  his  parishioners  afterwards 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  or  golden  jubilee  of  hb  appoint- 
ment to  the  living,  went  further  than  is  usual  in  giving  a  public 
expression  and  a  permanent  shape  to  their  sentiments  of  love  and 
veneration.  I  am  surprised,  on  reflection,  that  this  venerable 
clergyman  should  have  been  unvisited  by  episcopal  censures.  *  .  . 
However,  my  friend  continued  unvexed  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  fifty  years,  enjoying  that  peace,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
which,  by  so  eminent  a  title,  belonged  to  a  spirit  so  evangelically 
meek  and  dove-like." 

Of  Mr.  Glowes's  ministrations  among  the  Swedenborgian  So- 
cieties little  need  be  said  here.  We  have  no  wish  to  ridicule  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  his  sect.  As  to  critical  refutation,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  look  in  vain  for  principles  of 
interpretation  held  in  common,  or  for  points  of  contact  between 
our  way  of  thinking  and  that  of  a  genuine  expositor  of  the  "  New 
Doctrines."  Let  the  reader  judge  of  our  wisdom  in  declining  the 
office  of  a^  critic  from  the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Clowes's 
style,  taken  from  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  regeneration :  "  Man's 
spiritual  body  is  formed  as  to  every  &rgan  and  sense  from  the 
Grand  Man,  in  Heaven,  and  the  6rand  Man,  in  Heaven,  is 
formed  from  the  Divine  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ— each  part 
and  sense  is  quickened  (as  in  naturtJ  birth)  from  its  corresponding 
part  in  the  Grand  Man,  by  reception  of  influx  irom  those  societies 
of  angels;  for  man  is  a  centre  of  all  influxes  from  the  Grand 
Man."  It  is  of  little  use  to  object  to  anything  in  particular  when 
we  understand  nothing  at  all. 

An  anecdote  of  Wesley  appears  in  this  biography  on  which 
there  rests  the  stamp  of  manifest  improbabihty.  ''The  Bev. 
John  Wesley,  when  he  visited  Liverpool,  frequently  stayed  with 
Mr.  Houghton,  who  related  to  Mr.  Clowes  that  when  Wesley  was 
with  him  shortly  after  the  death  of  Swedenbore,  he  declared  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  we  might  bum  all  the  old  books  of 
theology,  for  God  had  sent  a  teacher  from  heaven,  and  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  we  might  learn  all  that  is  necessary  for 
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us  to  know."  Swedenborg  died  in  March  1772.  Just  two  years 
before  that  Wesley  writes  in  his  journal :  "  I  sat  down  to  read 
and  seriously  consider  some  of  the  writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg. 
I  began  with  huge  prejudice  in  his  favour,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
pious  man,  one  of  a  strong  understanding,  of  much  learning,  and 
one  who  thoroughly  believed  himself.  But  I  could  not  hold  out 
long.  Any  one  of  his  visions  puts  his  real  character  out  of  doubt. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  lively,  entertaining  madmen  that 
ever  set  pen  to  paper."  Seven  years  later  Wesley's  opinion 
remained  unchanged,  and  he  writes  :  "  I  wish  those  pious  men, 
Mr.  Clowes  and  Clotworthy,  would  calmly  consider  these  things, 
before  they  usher  into  the  world  any  more  of  this  madman's 
dreams."  But  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  disprove  the  most 
apocryphal  story  told  above.  Wesley's  deliberately  recorded 
opinion  of  Swedenborg  and  his  doctrines  will  be  found  in  his 
works  by  those  who  care  to  know  it. 

Memorials  of  Thomas  T.  Lynch.    Edited  by  William  White. 
London  :  W.  Isbister,    1874. 

With  only  scanty  materials  at  his  command,  Mr.  White  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  a  well-executed  and  pleasing  memoir  of 
his  friend.  With  artistic  skill  he  has  carefully  wrought  the 
"  eye "  of  his  picture  without  permitting  the  accessories  unduly 
to  attract  attention,  preserving  with  true  tact  that  only  which 
was  effective  in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Lynch's  character.  This 
is  the  record  of  a  life  of  suflTering,  of  patient  endurance,  of  hard 
work  and  simple  faith.  With  a  delicately  sensitive  nervous 
system,  and  an  enfeebled  body,  suffering  for  years  from  an 
affliction  which  prevented  him  from  taking  solid  food,  he 
struggled  bravely  both  to  gain  and  impart  knowledge.  Com- 
mencing to  preach  in  a  very  humble  way,  he  poured  forth  tender, 
touching,  forcible  words,  with  "an  authentic  voice  from  the 
depths  of  spiritual  experience;"  though  his  congregation  is 
described  as  consisting  of  about  six  men  and  twelve  grown 
women.  A  tutored  ear  accidentally  heard  and  appreciated ; 
others  were  drawn  to  listen,  and  he  gradually  became  Imown  and 
loved.  Spending  much  of  his  time  in  enforced  solitude  "  his 
mind  was  more  and  more  engrossed  with  the  seriousness  of  life 
and  the  interior  relations  of  God  and  man."  He  found  recreation 
in  the  study  of  botany  and  music,  and  so  chastened  and  attuned 
a  poetic  taste,  the  chief  fruits  of  which  he  has  left  in  his  one 
volume  of  spiritual  songs,  a  rill  quiet  if  not  profound;  if  not 
perfect,  pure. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Lynch's  life  to  all  beyond  his  friends  and 
congregation,  centres  in  the  celebrated  "  Rivulet  Controversy," 
into  the  merits  of  which  we  need  not  enter,  save  to  say,  that  he 
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patiently  bore  the  attadcs  directed  a^wist  him  in  the  none  of 
evangelical  truth  becaiiae  his  free  spirit  spoke  its  deep  experi- 
ences in  words  which  offended  ears  quicker  to  detect  veibal 
defection  than  to  discern  the  tnie  evangelical  spirit  EBa 
defence  in  the  EevUw  of  the  Rivukt  Controversy  is  not  wanting  in 
keenness  of  criticinn,  wit,  pungency  of  satire,  quaint  retort^  or 
spiritual  fidelity.  Far  more  was  nuide  of  the  matter  than  the 
little  rill  of  song  called  for. 

In  reading  this  memoir  we  have  had  no  thought  of  the  writer; 
he  has  not  obtruded  himself  upon  our  attention,  but  with  gcaoe 
has  receded  from  view,  that  his  subject  only  might  be  apparent 
No  formal  estimate  of  Mr.  Lynch's  work  or  his  chantcter  is 
attempted.    This  is  a  rare  quality  in  memoirs. 

Elementary  History  of  Art.  An  Introdaction  to  Ancieai 
and  Modem  Ai'chitectnre,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Mnsic. 
By  N.  D'Anvers.  With  a  Preface  by  T.  Roger  Smith, 
F.B.I.B.A.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Woodcuts.  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  13,  Bedford- 
street,  Govent-garden.    1874. 

We  have  long  advocated  a  systematic  and  rational  arraagemeat 
of  the  fine  arts  as  a  basis  for  text-books  dealing  with  this  eompkx 
subject;  and  we  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  Elementary 
History  of  Art,  fully  described  abave,  a  decided  advance  on  any 
similar  work  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  The  anrangemaat 
of  the  arts  which  we  have  advocated  on  former  oeoasiona  is  that 
based  on  the  historic  order  of  their  birth  and  development,<-«an 
order  which  yields  an  lesthetic  scale  of  decreasing  generality,  and 
increasing  technicality  in  the  modes  of  expression.  This  estiwtic 
scale  gives  the  first  place  to  poetry  as  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
arts  ;  and  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  follow,  eaA 
being  less  general  and  more  technical  than  the  preceding  one, — 
and  each  being  also  more  national  than  the  preceding  one.  We 
have  protested,  and  we  still  protest,  against  the  exclusion  of 
poetry  and  music  from  works  professing  to  deal  with  art  generally; 
and  we  welcome  this  book  as  the  first  Elementary  History  of  Art 
published  in  England,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  even  music  reeog- 
nised  in  its  right  place.  Poetry  will  come  in  time  to  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  dealt  with  accordingly  in  elementary 
text-books ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  the  need  of  making  the 
poetic  section  the  first  in  such  a  work  as  this  of  Mr.  D*Anvers 
will  probably  be  recognised.  In  the  meantime,  as  that  woik 
deals  with  the  four  children-arts  only,  and  not  with  the  parent-  * 
art  at  all,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  inversion 
of  the  nsthetie  scale  which  alone,  of  all  proposed  esthetic  sealef, 
is  tenable.     This  inversion  is  simple  and  direct,  and  does  not  mix 
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the  aiis  up  anyhow ;  insUad  of  dealing  with  nmsic  first  as  the 
most  general  amd  leaet  teohnieal  of  the  fbnr  aria  ineladed  in  the 
book,  Mr.  D^Anvers  places  the  most  special  and  technical  art, 
architecture,  fizat,  and  comes  strictly  down  the  scale,  throvigh 
scnlptnre  and  painting,  to  music  Now  the  great  point  in  iaTOor 
of  this  arrangement  in  a  book  for  yoong  stadents  is  that  it  engages 
the  attention  first  on  what  is  most  material,  and  passes  from  stage 
to  stage  into  regions  more  and  more  widely  separated  from  material 
interests  and  material  beauty,  and  more  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  philosophic  interests  and  spiritual  beauty.  Thus,  in 
following  out  Mr.  D'Anvers's  programme  of  testhetic  instrnction, 
the  young  student  has  a  greater  proportion  of  technical  difficuhiee 
to  contend  with  at  first  than  at  last,  a  less  exacting  demand  on 
the  higher  nature  which  it  is  the  mission  of  art  to  cultivate,  and 
a  more  palpable  series  of  facts  and  forms  on  which  to  engage  the 
attention :  his  higher,  or  emotional,  nature  is  educated  gra^ally, 
while  his  intelligence  is  being  well  exercised  from  the  first. 

The  want  which  the  compiler  of  the  present  volume  claims  to 
supply  for  all  who  are  engaged  ^in  education  in  England,  is  that  of 
'  "  a  simple  introductory  text-book ;''  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
a  profusely  illustrated  volume  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pages,  dealing  with  four  of  the  fine  arts  historically,  cannot  well 
be  more  than  introductory.  It  is,  however,  at  the  outset  that  the 
student  most  requires  just  direction  in  matters  relating  to  the 
arts;  so  that  the  importance  of  a  work  such  as  the  present  is 
designed  to  be  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  compiler  teUs 
us  that  "  the  framework  and  the  greater  number  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  borrowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  from 
a  small  Guide  to  the  History  of  Art  which  has  long  been  in  use 
in  German  schools;  but  this  framework  has  been  filled  in  by 
reference  to  standard  English,  German,  and  French  authorities, 
and  each  division  of  the  book  has  been  supplemented  by  a  chapter 
on  art  in  England."  This  indicates  that  the  Germans  are  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  us  in  systematic  cultivation  of  the  history 
of  art  as  a  part  of  ordinary  education  ;  while  it  would  seem,  horn, 
the  necessity  to  add  a  chapter,  in  each  section,  on  English  art, 
that  they  thmk  as  little  of  our  artistic  attainments  as  we,  and  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world,  think  of  their  unhappy  attempts  at 
poetry  before  Goethe,  and  painting  and  sculpture  since. 

The  woodcut  illustrations  vary  considerably  in  merit,  as  well  as 
in  the  condition  of  the  blocks ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  good ; 
and  even  when  not  artistically  fine,  they  are  usefal  as  diagrams. 
There  has  been  a  strange  misadventure  with  the  out  of  Raphael's 
«  Madonna  della  Bedia,"  at  page  877  :  it  will  be  remembered  that, 
in  this  circular  picture,  the  Virgin  is  represented  sitting,  with  the 
infant  Christ  on  her  knee,  and  leaning  towards  Him, — the  back  of 
the  chair  being  perpendicular ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  cut,  which 
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ii  a  very  bad  one,  is  Bet  in  the  page  00  that  the  chair's  baek  i» 
a  long  way  oat  of  the  perpendicnlfur,  and  looks  as  if  the  Yirgin 
had  Ulted  her  seat  backwards  into  the  most  penlons  position. 
Again,  in  Michael  Angelo's  **  Moses/'  facing  page  248,  not  th» 
slightest  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  expression  of  that  grand  statue; 
while  many  of  the  representations  of  earlier  work,  both  soolptnre 
and  painting,  are  excellent.  The  mnsical  section  of  the  work, 
which  is  very  osefol  as  an  introduction  to  the  intelligent  study  of 
music,  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  nine  German  composers  and 
one  Italian,  Bossini ;  the  best  of  these  are  the  portraits  of  Gliick, 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert, — ^the  worst,  those  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Bossini. 

Arlon  Orange,  and  a  Christma$  Legend.  Critics'  Edition. 
By  William  Alfred  Gibbs,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a 
Life,"  "  Harold  Erie,"  <fcc.,  &c.  To  the  Above  is  now 
Added  some  Contributions  by  the  Author's  Friends. 
London^  Provost  and  Co.,  86,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  a  handbill  pasted  on  the  cover 
of  the  volume  whose  title-page  is  transcribed  above,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gibbs  issued  some  little  time  since  a  volume  of  verse  called  Arlon 
Orange,  and  had  it  handsomely  bound, ''  chiefly  to  please  a  lady's 
eye."  If  we  understand  the  handbill  aright,  the  critics  reviewed 
the  binding  favourably,  and  wisely  left  the  inside  of  the  book 
alone.  The  author  did  not  perceive  that,  except  for  the  gorgeous 
get-up,  the  book  would  never  have  been  reviewed  at  all,  and 
seems  to  have  deemed  that  the  reviewers  were  so  taken  up  with 
the  binding  that  they  could  not  get  further.  Finding  that,  not- 
withstanding the  cover,  the  book  did  not  sell  (we  still  interpret 
the  handbill,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  observation  as  to  the  book 
now  issued),  the  author  determined  to  have  a  critics'  edition ; 
and  so, — 

''  Now,  white  and  gold  and  grand  array   ' 
Is  changed  to  hodden,  sodden  grey/'-^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  same  sheets  are  stitched  up  in  a  limp  cover^ 
with  a  new  title-page,  the  edges  ploughed  down  ruthlessly,  and  a 
doggerel  address  to  reviewers  stuck  outside.  Now  it  is  not  con- 
ciliatory to  critics  to  say  ''  white  and  gold  and  grand  array  is,"  or 
to  talk  of  a  colour  being  <*  sodden,"  or  to  say,  as  the  author  does 
in  the  title-page,  '*  to  the  above  u  now  added  some  contributions.*' 
When  the  au^or  prophesies  {vide  handbill)  that  the  ugly  "sodden 
grey  "  book  will  ^d  its  way  to  the  smoking-rooms  and  studies  of 
men  who 

•*  Will  score  its  leaves  with  praise  or  blame ; 

'  IndifFeront,*  *  good/  or  *  bad/  will  vote  it, 

Or  cut  a  passage  out  and  quote  it,*' 
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he  is  simply  puerile  and  impertinent ;  and  when  he  goes  on  to 
promise  another  gorgeous  edition,  illustrated,  one  suspects  him  of 
being  insane.  We  have  looked  into  the  book,  just  to  see  what  all 
this  fuss  is  about ;  and  we  find  no  reason  to  do  as  prophesied  in 
the  author's  doggerel.  It  is  utterly  commonplace ;  and  we  decline 
to  criticise  it  more  closely,  or  make  extracts  from  it,  «  upon  com- 
pulsion." The  author  has  told  its  story  for  it : — it  had  a  hand- 
some cover ;  it  Juu  a  hideous  cover ;  and,  we  may  add,  it  is  not 
worth  any  cover  at  all. 

Wordsworthy  Shelley ^  Keats,  and  other  Essays,  By  David 
MasBon,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London : 
MacmiUan  and  Go.  1874. 
Professor  Masson  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  contem- 
porary critics  j  and  he  has  done  well  in  reprinting,  with  addi- 
tions and  revisions,  some  admirable  essays  which  have  long 
been  out  of  print.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three,  and  it  contains  six  essays ;  four  of  these  were  included  in 
a  volume  entitled,  Essays,  BiograpJdcal  and  Critical:  chiefly  on 
English  Poets,  published  in  1856,  and  vainly  sought  after,  since  it 
has  been  out  of  print,  on  account  of  a  very  beautiful  contribution 
to  Chatterton  literature,  which  was  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
thing  in  the  volume.  This  work,  entitled,  Chatterton :  A  Story  of 
the  Year  1770,  is  now  wisely  separated  for  independent  publica- 
tion ;  while  two  most  interesting  essays  on  the  lives  and  poetry 
of  Shelley  and  Keats,  which  onginally  appeared  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  are  now  judiciously  grouped  with  the  four  reprinted, 
jfrom  the  1856  volume,  namely,  those  on  Wordsworth,  Do 
Quincey,  Theories  of  Poetry,  and  Scottish  Influence  in  British 
Literature  The  two  last  named  are  not  of  nearly  equal  value 
with  the  three  which  give  the  volume  its  title,  each  of  which 
three  is  a  successful  attempt  to  treat  the  personality  and  the 
poetry  of  a  great  man,  without  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  essay  on  Shelley  is  the  most  interesting,  probably  because 
Shelley  was  himself  a  more  interesting  person  (even  if  not,  as 
we  think,  absolutely  a  far  greater  man)  than  either  the  exquisite 
and  unfortunate  poet  Keats,  or  the  noble  and  toweringly  intel- 
lectual poet  Wordsworth.  We  doubt  whether  Professor  Masson 
appreciates  Shelley  at  his  full  worth ;  but  his  essay  is  full  of  fine 
feeling  and  perception,  though  hardly  enthusiastic. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.    Second  Series.    By  a  New  Writer. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  65,  Cornhill,  and  12,  Pater- 
noster-row, London.     1874. 
This  volume  is  commonplace  without  being  either  vulgar  or 

ungrammatical  like  that  of  Mr.  Gibbs.    If  the  "  new  writer  "  is  a 
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young  writer,  it  is  all  very  well ;  he  may  do  somethiiig  worHi 
doing  some  day ;  but  in  the  meantime,  on  the  evidence  of  1^ 
volume,  we  cannot  concede  the  presence  of  a  new  poet,  or,  indeed, 
of  anything  more  than  ordinary  cultivation.  The  book  is  thought- 
ful and  free  from  affectation ;  but  the  thoughts  have  no  depth, 
and  no  particular  originality  3  whUe  the  style  is  eolonrlesa,  the 
rhythm,  generally,  thm,  and  the  lyric  impulse  of  the  meagrsst 
quality. 

The  Tragedy  of  Israel.     Part  II.    King  David.    By  G.  F. 
Armstrong,  M.A.    London :  Longmans  and  Go.    1874. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  "  King  Saul"  was  nptioed,  with 
favourable  recognition  of  its  high  poetic  qualities,  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Review.  It  now  comes  before  us  in  this  second 
stage  of  its  progress,  with  no  diminution  of  power,  and  certainly 
with  a  large  addition  of  elements  of  interest.  Mr.  Armstnuig 
deserves  credit  for  the  extent  to  which  he  has  preserved  fidelity 
to  his  Bible  originals,  and  for  his  thoughtful  and  reverential 
handling  of  sacred  subjects ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  contrives  to  infuse  into  his 
work  a  dash  of  modem  thought,  sentiment,  and  motive,  which« 
without  painfully  disturbing  our  sense  of  historic  propriety,  adds 
vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  His  personages  are  veiy 
lifelike,  and  possess  a  distinct  individuality,  which  they  retain 
throughout. 

The  subtle  mischief-making  Jonadab  is  an  especially  interesting 
study,  with  his  sharp  insight  into  men's  characters  and  motives, 
and  Us  clear  apprehension  of  what  is  good  and  noble,  and  perfect 
satisfaction  with  his  own  conscious  want  of  anything  of  tibls  sort 
He  does  not  shrink  from  guilt  itself,  but  from  painful  recoUeC: 
tions  connected  with  it.  After  Amnon's  death,  he  is  seized  with 
a  momentary  disgust  of  life,  and  thinks  that  he  will  kill  himself 
but  sheathes  his  sword  with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  he  might 
still  find  pleasure  if  he  could  get  away  into  some  other  land  for  a 
time,  returning  only  when  all  this  trouble  had  blown  over.  Thus 
he  soliloquises : — 

<*  It  is  tho  trouble  of  this  reafan  that  wonndi  me, 
The  pain  of  neighbourhood,  local  snggeation ; 
The  evil  done,  of  which  I  am  a  part ; 
Pain  of  the  many  weighing  on  my  eonl; 
The  dread  anticipation  of  the  end : 
These  I  can  brook  not ;  better  death  than  these. 
Tet  elsewhere  may  delight  not  dawn  for  me  ? 
Then  I  will  out  into  the  alien  lands — 
Hath  Tyre  no  sweet  ?    Hath  Egypt  nothing  straD^e  ? 
There  roam,  and  wear  the  teeth  of  conscience  down. 
And  soften  the  painful  hues  of  memory. 
Drink  palatable  wines,  renew  the  sense. 
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Leani  much,  see  ont  this  eorioas  road  of  life, 

And  haply,  after  many  rounds  of  years, 

And  when  this  eyil  is  an  olden  tale, 

Return  in  calmer  hours  another  soul. 

So,  farewell,  friends,  and  welcome  ways  unwom." 

The  principal  character  of  this  drama  is,  of  course,  Bang  David ; 
around  him  the  interest  of  the  story  gathers.  The  author's  con- 
ception of  him  is  very  noble  and  stnking ;  and  as  he  brings  him 
before  us — Israel's  poet  Idng,  so  rich  in  bodily  and  mental  gifts, 
with  his  noble,  far-sighted  desires  for  his  country's  welfare,  the 
deep  fount  of  tenderness  in  his  heart,  his  vast  capacity  of  passion 
— we  feel  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  worthy  ideal  of  the  great 
Hebrew  monarch.  We  see  why  Jonathan  loved  him,  and  the 
hearts  of  men  were  drawn  to  him,  and  the  strongest  and  wisest 
were  proud  to  serve  him ;  we  feel  the  presence  of  the  lofty  thought 
and  aspiration,  the  fervid  imagination,  the  strength  of  emotion, 
the  sincere  religiousness,  which,  touched  and  hallowed  by  the 
Spirit,  found  voice  in  psalms  that  sound  the  depths  of  human 
sadness  and  soar  to  all  the  glorious  heights  of  prophetic  hope. 

The  subject  of  this  drama  is  David's  fall  and  repentance.  The 
king  is  represented  as  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  popularity. 
But  his  soul  has  not  yet  found  its  true  mate — the  one  without 
whose  intelligent  sympathy  and  loving  co-operation  he  lacked 
the  incitement  which  his  emotional  nature  required  for  carrying 
out  the  grand  designs  he  cherished  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
his  beloved  people.  In  Bathsheba  he  thinks  he  sees  the  promise 
of  all  he  has  longed  for,  but  never  yet  found.  And  then  com- 
mences the  mighty  conflict  of  duty  and  passion.  The  subtle 
working  of  David's  mind  in  the  stress  of  temptation  is  drawn 
with  truth  and  power.  He  tries  hard  to  sophisticate  reason  and 
conscience,  and  to  reconcile  crime  and  duty.  Absorbed  in  this 
weary  strife  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  heart  for  anything  else.  He 
neglects  the  oversight  of  his  family  and  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  thus  disorder  and  trouble  creep  into  both.  His  inconsiderate- 
ness  yields  Tamar  to  ruin,  and  his  people  to  the  nusgovemment 
that  breeds  rebellion.  Passion  prevails  at  last  The  double 
crime  is  consummated.  The  drugged  conscience  slumbers.  Am- 
bition and  energy  revive  at  the  tmmpetrcall  of  war.  But  just 
then  the  prophetNathan  appears  and  in  a  moment  David  sees 
his  crime  in  its  true  colours,  and  shame  and  remorse  sink  him  to 
the  dust.  This  scene  between  the  prophet  and  the  king  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  book    We  take  from  it  the  following  passage: — 

Natoin. 
Now  the  dark  worst 
And  deadliest  sorrow  of  my  life  is  orer. 
I  go  away — go  as  the  spiritual  storm 
Drives  me  across  the  spaces  of  the  world. 
lift  up  thine  eyes  that  I  may  go  in  peace. 
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Datid. 
I  cAimot  lift  my  face  to  thine  again, 
Or  gaze  upon  &e  Boomf  ul  brows  of  men ; 
I  am  mated  with  the  earth,  and  in  the  dnst 
I  will  lie  down  for  ever. 

Nathak. 

Nay,  my  king. 
Look  np,  and  speak.    This  sight  is  hard  to  bear. 

DA¥n>. 
My  people  1    0  my  people  I    0  my  realm ! 

(Nathan. 

Then  art  not  all  rejected,  though  so  fallen 
Arise,  and  live,  and  let  thy  people  live. 

Datid. 

Into  my  heart's  dark  cavern  then  hast  flashed 
An  awfnl  beam,  and  I  behold  my  ways 
All  loathsome ;  and  the  thoughts,  the  purposes. 
That  guide  me  or  incite,  clear  to  their  springs. 
Fountains  of  ill  discern ;  and  all  my  soul 
Crawled  over  with  broods  bom  of  long  decay. 
Let  rise  another  king,  for  I  am  none. 

Nathait. 
Tread  back  the  mazy  paths  to  Him  whose  love 
Lod  thee  so  long  in  glory.     Call  aloud, 
And  He  will  answer  from  the  lonely  heights. 

David. 
To  Him,  to  Him !    All  unfamiliar  now 
The  too  familiar  name,  and  powerless 
My  lips  to  shape.    Repent !    How  can  the  soul 
Repent  at  impulse  the  deliberate  sin  ? 
And  I — 0  Ood ! — ^for  every  question  asked 
Of  conscience,  rendered  answer,  answerless ; 
With  strong  premeditated  aim,  trod  out 
The  light  <&vine  of  reason,  man*s  one  guide, 
Heaven's  sacred  emissary  ;  with  free  hand 
Crowning  the  monster  evil  in  my  heart ; 
And,  shameless,  all  my  faculties  awake, 
A6  righteous  men  choose  virtue,  chose  my  sin, 
And  smiled  upon  my  choice.    Where  the  remorse  ? 
All  gentle  thoughts  and  gentle  impulses, 
Fair  ministers  of  virtue,  I  have  slain, 
To  make  a  happy  tranquil  field  of  growth 
And  nursery  of  my  darling  weed  of  sin, 
And  nought  abides  to  lift  me  or  impel. 

The  judgment  which  had  been  gathering  now  breaks  upon 
him.  Li  Amnon's  murder  he  sees  the  bitter  fruit  of  his  own  sin, 
and  the  beginning  of  troubles  henceforward  to  darken  his  life 
and  kingdom.    A  touching  scene  here  takes  place  between  the 
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long  and  Bathsheba,  which  is  broken  in  upon  bj  the  tiding 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  the  desertion  to  the  rebel  cause  of  his 
trusted  friends.  Astonished  and  dismayed  by  the  sad  and  un- 
looked-for events,  he  prepares  with  heavy  heart  to  leave  the  city 
of  his  choice,  and  in  whose  loyal  love  he  had  so  entirely  trusted. 
The  tragic  interest  of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  unhappy  Tamar  who  comes  in  to  gratify  the 
resentment  she  cherishes  against  the  king  and  his  p^y,  whom 
she  regards  as  the  authors  of  her  crushing  woe. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  notice  further. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  our  high  appreciation  of  this  work. 
We  still  think  it  would  j  have  been  every  way  better  for  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  have  employed  his  poetic  talent  on  themes  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  would  not  have  been  trammelled  by  the 
conditions  and  limitations  necessarily  attaching  to  those  drawn 
^m  the  sacred  records.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  few  in 
our  judgment  could,  out  of  such  materials,  have  produced  a 
drama  of  absorbing  interest,  and  clear  high  purpose,  admirable 
Alike  in  conception  and  execution,  such  as  is  the  one  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  deal  with  in  this  notice. 

Through  Normandy.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  Illus- 
trated by  Thomas  B.  Macquoid.  W.  Isbister  and  Go. 
London.    1874. 

It  happens  sometimes,  when  one  has  ''  been  long  in  city  pent," 
and  is  linking  only  of  its  labours  and  activities,  that  a  sudden 
whiff,  it  may  be,  of  burning  wood,  or,  still  better,  of  peat,  wiU 
carry  the  spirit  away  to  very  different  scenes,  and  evoke  all  kinds 
of  holiday  associations  among  Welsh  valleys,  or  Connemara 
cabins,  or  any  of  the  hundred-and-one  out-of-the-way  pleasant 
places  where  coal  is  unknown.  And  there  are  books  that  have  a 
similar  power,  a  kind  of  natural  magic  of  their  own,  due  partly 
to  subject,  partly  to  treatment,  partly,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  individual  recollections  of  the  reader,  but  with  a  result,  how- 
ever obtained,  that  is  altogether  sunny  and  delightful.  Of  such 
'bo6k3\Through  Normandy  is  one. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  endeavour  to  analyse  what  is  here  so 
happily  blended,  and  discriminate  too  coldly  and  critically 
between  the  charms  of  subject  and  setting.  Both  contribute  to 
the  effect  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment  Doubtless  Normandy, 
like  all  other  places  that  are  under  the  sway  of  civilisation,  pos- 
sesses "  hungry  generations "  that  "  tread  one  another  down." 
Its  manufactures,  as  we  might  learn  from  commercial  directories 
if  we  took  the  trouble  to  consult  them,  are  important ;  its 
agricultural  wealth  considerable ;  and  the  inhabitant  himself  is 
acute  and  industrious,  a  keen  hand  at  a  bargain.    But  which  of 
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us  who  has  travelled  through  the  land,  with  its  sonnj,  natural 
beauties,  its  innumerable  hoar  relics  of  elder  time,  its  thousand 
memories,  has  not  been  a  Gallio  as  regards  these  work-arday 
things  1  Which  of  us  has  given  a  thought  to  Rouen  as  the 
''Manchester  of  Prance,"  when  he  was  wandering  over  the 
cathedral's  multitudinous  west  front,  or  pacing  the  nave  of  Saint 
Ouen,  or  exploring  the  many  pictur^ue  nooks  of  that  most 
beautiful  city?  Possibly  the  new  spire  of  the  cathedral  may 
have  reminded  us,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  an  age  of  iron,  and 
not  of  beauty,  and  the  new  streets,  with  which  the  natives  are  so 

E leased,  may  have  struck  us  as  an  impertinence.  But  still,  both 
ere  and  elsewhere,  the  prevailing  impression  left  upon  the 
(ourist's  mind  is  one,  not  of  nineteenth-century  work  and  effort, 
but  of  harmony  with  his  own  brief  respite  from  toil. 

And  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  work  what  shall  we  say  %  We  would 
liken  it  to  the  pleasant  companion  of  our  summer  ramble:  a 
companion  well-read  and  well-informed ;  who  knows  the  history 
of  tne  district,  and  can  quote  with  d  propos  from  the  Roman  de 
Rose,  or  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  CoTtquest,  or  Lord 
Lytton's  Harold,  and  other  more  recondite  works ;  who  lingers 
lovingly  over  the  many  relics  of  the  great  Duke  whose  successful 
eiqpedition  changed  the  course  of  English  history ;  who  collects 
load  legends  and  traditions  with  a  loving  hand,  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  picturesque  in  building,  for  salient  architectural  points, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  long  river  reaches,  wooded  dales,  and  coast 
scenery;  a  keen  eye,  too,  but  kindly  and  tolerant  withal,  as 
becomes  one  who  has  made  France  the  scene  of  pleasant  fiction 
and  story,  for  what  we  may  call  the  social  picturesque, — ^those 
peculiarities  of  custom  and  manners  and  dress  which  must  always 
seem  strange  to  people  of  foreign  race  and  creed.  Indeed  our 
companion  is  not  a  mere  silent  observer  of  such  peculiarities,  but 
will  enter  into  ready  and  genial  intercourse  with  natives  of  every 
degree,  receiving  here  a  nosegay,  and  there  a  confidential  communi- 
cation, in  sign  of  amity.  Nor  is  this  all.  Though  full  of  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  imagination,  he  does  not  unduly 
despise  the  things  of  the  body, — ^maintaining,  in  fact,  the  tra- 
veller's golden  mean  in  this  matter,  and  being  able  to  give  the 
best  advice  as  regards  inns,  stopping-places,  routes,  &c.,  without 
habitually  making  the  excellence  of  the  dinner  the  test  of 
enjoyment. 

With  such  a  model  companion  should  we  ever  quarrel  ?  Not 
seriously,  most  certainly.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  as  all  com- 
panions win,  he  makes  some  remarks  that  jar  with  our  mood  at 
the  moment,  as  when  he  seems  to  complain  of  the  Normans  too 
habitually  calling  their  great  Duke  "  Guillaume  le  Conquiraid^ 
as  though  the  title  were  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
or  when  he  describes  the  pictures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  as 
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^  extremely  comic ; "  and  again  we  might  occasionally  think  him 
a  trifle  too  enthoaiastic.  But  these  are  very,  very  small  matters, 
— ^to  be  mentioned  almost  with  shame. 

We  have  used  the  image  of  a  companion  advisedly,  for,  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  this  book  should  accompany  the 
tourist  in  his  wanderings  through  Normandy,  or,  at  any  rate,  be 
read — as  if  one  were  chatting  over  old  memories  with  a  former 
fellow-traveller— by  a  tourist  who  has  reminiscences  of  the 
country  to  revive.  Failing  any  such  previous  knowledge,  we 
may  doubt  how  far  it  would  bear  perusal  from  end  to  end,  for 
though  partly  a  pleasant  record  of  travel,  it  is  also  a  superior 
kind  of  practical  guide-book,  and  guide-books  must  be  taken 
homoeopathically,  in  small  quantities,  and  by  those  who  really 
require  them.  Still,  even  for  those  to  whom  that  pleasant  comer 
of  old  France  may  be  unknown,  there  are  many  interesting  pages 
of  history  and  legend.  Nor,  among  other  attractions,  should  we 
forget  Mr,  Macquoid's  illustrations.  The  subject  could  not  but  be 
congenial  to  a  painter  who,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  had,  in 
former  years,  some  training  as  an  architect. 

Epochs  of  History.  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
with  the  Conquest  and  Loss  of  France,  by  Jajues  Gaird- 
ner.    London :  Longmans  and  Co.     1874. 

Thb  volumes  of  this  admirable  series  are  designed  principally 
for  use  in  schools,  for  which  purpose  the  period  treated  by  Mr. 
Gairdner  is  peculiarly  fitted.     It  coincides  throughout  with  the 

rit  succession  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays.  From  Richard 
to  Bichard  IIL  all  the  more  striking  events  are  there  drams^ 
tised,  so  that  the  invaluable  aid  of  literary  illustration  never  fails 
the  teacher  and  the  student.  It  has  another  advantage,  that  for 
great  part  of  the  time  the  history  of  France  and  England  is  the 
same,  and  thus  almost  without  effort  the  connection  of  English 
and  Continental  history  is  kept  before  our  eyes.  The  period  is 
unfortunately  very  obscure,  and  the  sequence  of  facts  difficult  to 
retain  in  the  memory.  Dynastic  quarrels  make  up  the  whole 
story  with  but  a  few  unconnected  episodes,  such  as  the  rebellions 
of  Tyler  and  Cade,  which  reveal  the  social  life  of  the  nation 
underneath.  We  own  to  a  little  disappointment  that  Mr. 
Gfurdner,  who  has  studied  all  the  original  and  some  fresh  evidence, 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  clearer  the  principles  and  moral 
causes  which  decided  the  course  of  events.  The  book,  how- 
ever, though  detail  is  necessarily  excluded,  is  far'  from  dry,  and 
gives  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  the  epoch  than  the 
chapters  which  larger  works  devote  to  it.  The  five  maps  are  a 
very  valuable  help  both  to  the  understanding  of  the  narrative 
and  to  that  interesting  but  neglected  branch  of  study,  historical 
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geography.  If  the  other  volumes  devoted  to  English  history  are 
as  well  executed,  the  whole  will  be  a  great  adyance  upon  even 
the  best  school  books  now  in  use. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,  By  Robert  Flint, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Vol.  I.  France 
and  Germany.    Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1874. 

Since  the  revival  of  learning  a  philosophical  spirit  has  shown 
itself  continually  more  and  more  in  the  study  of  history.  It  is  the 
great  distinction  of  modem  from  ancient  work-in  that  field  that 
the  views  taken  of  human  life  and  fortune  are  more  widely  com- 

Erehensive,  and  the  insight  of  the  writers  into  the  causes  that 
ave  determined  the  world's  course  deeper  and  clearer.  In  these 
respects  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  Mommsen,  or  Thierry,  are  as 
much  more  valuable  than  those  of  Marcellinus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus, 
as  the  accumulated  experience  and  remote  impartiality  of  the 
more  recent  historians  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  understanding  of  ancient  times  that  this  advance  has 
been  made.  Taught  mainly  by  the  history  of  Rome,  or  of  the 
Christian  Church,  we  have  come  to  demand  from  all  who  deal 
with  any  great  period  an  analysis  not  merely  of  individual 
motive,  but  of  cause  and  effect,  on  a  large  scale.  They  must 
fihow  how  the  whole  epoch  was  directed  by  general  influences, 
whose  genesis  and  operation  it  is  the  princi^  business  of  the 
historian  to  exhibit.  We  have,  in  short,  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion, more  or  less  vividly  realised,  that  our  race  in'its  parts,  and 
as  a  whole,  is  moving  on  a  definite  plan,  the  principles,  and 
possibly  the  object  of  which,  we  may  hope  to  discover.  This  is 
the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  a  problem  which  has 
been  uninterruptedly  discussed  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
seems  still  to  be  growing  in  interest.  From  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  very 
numerous.  Mr.  Flint  passes  in  review  about  fifty  from  France 
and  Germany  alone,  and  of  these  only  six  in  the  former  and  four 
in  the  latter  country  are  earlier  than  that  great  crisis  in  recent 
history.  Previous  speculations  form  a  thin,  though  connected 
line ;  but  subsequent  to  the  quickening  of  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical life  which  then  took  place,  we  have  to  treat  not  single  works, 
but  schools  of  thought  in  this  pre-eminently  modem  branch  of 
philosophy.  This  rapid  multiplication  of  treatises,  essays,  and 
systems  makes'  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Flint's  very  welcome.  It  is 
not  a  fresh  contribution  of  original  opinions,  though  there  are 
not  wanting  hints  that  they  may  in  time  be  given  to  the  world ; 
its  pretensions  are  only  to  show  what  has  already  been  done  for 
the  new  science,  what  conceptions  have  been  formed  of  its  matter, 
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scope,  and  method,  and  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  vast  mass  of  materials  to  logical  order.  The  volume  consists 
principally  of  analysis  and  criticisms,  intended  to  guide  the 
student  in  forming  the  acquaintance  and  estimating  the  position 
of  the  chief  authors  who  have  philosophised  on  history.  We  are 
left  to  gather  Mr.  Flint's  own  conclusions  from  incidental  remarks 
upon  the  character  of  th6se  men  whom  he  regards  most  favour- 
ably. There  is,  indeed,  an  Introduction  of  his  own,  but  it  is 
historical  rather  than  dogmatic.  We  are  not  unfrequently  re- 
referred  to  the  end  of  the  work  for  fuller  information  on  these 
and  kindred  points ;  but  till  the  next  volume  appears  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  principles  on  which  the  somewhat  brusque  and  un- 
argued decisions  are  based.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
to  publish  the  two  volumes  together ;  it  would  certainly  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  the  whole  than  with  a  frag- 
ment. The  book  is  made  easier  for  reference,  but  more  provok- 
ingly  incomplete  by  the  geographical  arrangement  which  is 
followed.  It  is  not  conducive  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
course  of  European  thought  to  have  to  read  about  all  the  French 
labours  before  we  come  to  any  of  the  German,  and  to  have  to 
delay  altogether  our  comparison  of  Italian  or  English  writers. 
In  such  a  cosmopolitan  subject,  speculations  should  have  been 
grouped  by  chronological  and  intellectual  succession  rather  than 
by  the  language  in  which  they  may  happen  to  have  been  written. 
It  is  awkward  to  judge  Cousin  before  Hegel,  Quinet  before 
Herder,  and  Michelet  before  Vico.  It  would  have  added  complete- 
ness to  the  system  adopted  if  each  division  had  been  concluded 
with  an  estimate  of  progress  made  in  the  country  considered,  and 
an  acknowledgement  of  foreign  influence. 

No  one  nation  can  claim  this  department  of  thought  as  its  own 
special  province ;  the  thinkers  of  all  lands  have  worked  together 
under  the  common  condition  of  modern  life,  to  which  essentially, 
and  not  to  the  genius  of  individuals,  the  philosophy  of  history 
owes  its  rise.  Before  men  could  speculate  on  the  plan  which 
underlies  the  progress  of  our  race  as  a  whole,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  learn  to  look  upon  the  multitude  of  peoples  and 
generations  as  forming  one  connected  humanity,  and  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  national  fortune  as  the  unfolding  of  a  regular  plot 
in  the  universal  drama.  The  Empire  of  Rome  was  needed  to 
teach  the  first  lesson,  and  it  is  in  Polybius  that  we  find  the  first 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  different  nations  tends 
to  a  single  point ;  Christianity,  with  its  revelation  of  a  Divine 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  world,  taught  the  second,  and 
Augustine  is  the  first  who  marks  out  history  into  epochs  accord- 
ing as  the.  ages  stand  to  the  fulfilment  of  one  general  design. 
Through  the  long  Mediaeval  period  of  dissolution  and  reorganisa- 
tion the  ideas  thus  brought  into  the  world  retained  their  life ; 
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and  when  at  last  the  Benaissance  came,  and  Europe  began  to 
reflect  upon  its  own  condition,  a  more  varied  and  elastic  civilisa- 
tion was  found  to  have  sprung  up,  expanding  men's  conceptions 
of  order  and  of  progress,  and  leading  to  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive theory  of  the  process  by  which  all  this  had  been 
reached.  It  is  then  that  historical  philosophy  begins  to  be 
written.  It  is,  as  was  only  natural,  strongly  influenced  at  first 
by  the  laws  and  history  of  Borne  and  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  Principles  and  traditions  drawn  from  these  sources  aie 
mixed  up  and  often  struggling  with  ideas,  the  raoduct  of  freer 
modem  thought  and  larger  recent  experience.  Bodin  and  Bos- 
suet,  the  forerunners  of  historical  science,  especially  illustrate 
this.  The  former  has  to  argue  elaborately  that  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  does  not  contain  all  we  need  to  know  about  the 
course  of  history,  while  at  the  same  time  he  writes  as  a  Boman 
Jurist  only,  pleading  that  the  laws  of  other  nations  deserve  to 
be  studied  as  well.  Bossuet  follows  the  imperfect  principles  of 
Augustine,  making  the  progress  of  the  Church  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  drawing  Jiis  facts  mainly  from  the  BiUe  and  the 
classical  writers.  Montesquieu,  too,  finds  in  Borne  great  part  of 
his  materials,  but  he  reveals  also  the  scientific  spirit,  the  advance 
of  which  was  another  necessary  condition  of  the  growth  of  the 
study.  Bacon  had  given  the  hint  that  laws  analogous  to  those 
of  the  inanimate  world  might  be  found  directing  human  activity; 
Bodin  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  them,  and  the 
espnt  lies  lois  attempts  to  exhibit  the  natural  causes  which 
manifest  their  efiects  in  political  constitution&  But  it  is  to  an 
earlier  writer  that  historical  inquiry,  like  almost  all  other 
branches  of  thought,  owes  its  impregnation  with  the  ideas  of 
modern  science.  Leibnitz  wrote  nothing  directly  on  the  subject, 
but  he  was  here  the  great  combiner  of  history  and  philosophy, 
the  great  mediator  between  France  and  Germany,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  principal  mind  to  introduce  into  speculation 
the  ideas  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  intimate  connection  of 
all  forms  of  existence,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  laws  that 
govern  all  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of  life.  The  con- 
ceptions of  universal  development,  the  solidarity  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  necessity  of  historical  method  in  their  study,  received 
from  him  their  currency,  and  to  him,-  therefore,  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  most  deeply  indebted. 

The  new  science,  which  as  yet  only  struggled  to  the  birth,  was 
born  in  Turgot,  whose  two  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne  contain  the 
the  first  historical  proof  of  the  reality  and  certainty  of  progress, 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  vast  complexity  of  the  problem, 
the  first  realisation  that  humanity  is  an  organic  whole,  whose 
evolution  is  guided  by  internal  forces,  and  strangely  enough  the 
first  indication  of  that  invaluable  half-truth  respecting  the  law  of 
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development,  which  has  since  become  celebrated  as  Comte's  law  of 
the  three  stages.  The  epoch  of  the  Revolution  was  now  drawing 
near,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  that  approaching  crisis  of  thought 
and  history,  speculations  on  the  course  of  the  world  rapidly 
multiply.  With  Voltaire  to  champion  free  and  rebellious  criticism, 
with  Rousseau  to  shock  complacency  by  his  bold  preaching  of 
degradation,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  political  life  to  excite 
reflection,  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Wegelin,  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Kant,  show  the  awakening 
attention  in  Germany,  which,  when  Napoleon  carries  the  Revo- 
lution there,  hopes  to  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  European 
thought. 

One  other  influence  has  to  be  taken  into  account  as  leading  to 
a  wider  and  more  accurate  view  of  history,  and  that  is  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  East  which  has  been  gained  in  recent 
years.  The  British  conquest  of  India,  and  the  opening  of  China 
and  Japan  to  European  commerce  have  largely  added  to  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  meant  by  universal  progress.  A  com- 
plete philosophy  of  history  must  explain  both  Western  and 
Eastern  civilisation,  and  exhibit  their  connections  and  contrasts 
while  showing  that  they  both  tend  to  a  common  goal.  The 
Oriental  side  of  the  question  has  been  practically  ignored,  or 
very  superficially  treated  by  every  writer  who  as  yet  has  tried 
to  reduce  historical  phenomena  throughout  the  world  to  the 
exemplification  of  a  few  general  laws,  that  can  be  connected 
into  a  single  scheme,  or  expressed  by  one  formula.  Indeed,  the 
impression  left  most  prominent,  after  reading  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Flint's,  is  the  utterly  inadequate  treatment  yet  bestowed  on  the 
most  complex  problem  that  can  be  considered.  The  A  jprioii  sys- 
tems of  Germany,  and  the  political  generalisations  of  France  alike 
fail  when  confronted  with  the  infinite  mass  and  variety  of  the 
facta.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  to  a  great  extent  Cousin,  do  but 
play  with  words  in  an  ideal  sphere  that  never  touches,  and  only 
occasionally  sheds  light  on  the  real  world.  Hegel,  rich  in  detail, 
and  abounding  in  suggestive  thought,  falls  far  short  of  establishing 
his  rigid  theory.  The  idea  of  freedom,  taken  by  several  thinkers 
as  the  thread  upon  which  all  history  is  strung,  is  too  narrow  and 
thin  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  development  that  cleafty  moves  along 
many  lines  at  once,  whether  we  make  freedom  with  Kant  a  poli- 
tical; with  Quinet  a  spiritual,  or  with  Michelet  a  general  concep- 
tion. Scarcely  more  satisfactory  are  the  attempts  of  Schlegel  and 
Bunsen  to  make  human  history  simply  the  progress  and  realisa- 
tion of  men's  relation  to  God.  The  discussion  of  the  problem 
has  been  fertile  in  results,  and  has  greatly  helped  us  to  appreciate 
special  parts  and  aspects ;  but  perhaps  the  wisest  things  ^at  have 
been  said  on  the  subject  as  a  whole  are  Quinet's  protest  against 
attempting  to  bring  its  entirety  under  one  idea,  and  Comte's 
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warning  that  the  social  science  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
of  all,  which  cannot  advance  far  till  the  earlier  sciences  approach 
completion.  Wiser  than  any  words  is  the  refusal  of  Guizot  to 
try  and  deal  with  more  than  a  fraction  even  of  European  civili- 
zation. History  must  look  rather  to  the  scientific  students  who 
explore  special  fields,  and  detect  the  laws  which  have  ruled  there, 
than  to  the  speculative  philosophers  who  build  up  systems  to 
embrace  and  explain  the  whole.  Detailed  criticism  of  Sir.  Flint's 
own  workmanship  will  be  more  in  place  when  he  brings  out  hia 
second  volume :  at  present  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  from  a 
fragmentary  specimen.  ^ 

Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Newly  Ex- 
pounded.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  London:  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1874. 

The  volume  before  us  embraces  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  difficult  questions  in  the  whole  field  of 
economic  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  these  subjects  in 
a  simple  or  easy  manner.  In  the  beginning  of  his  interesting 
chapter  on  "  International  Values,"  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  I  must  give 
notice  that  we  are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most  complicated 
questions  which  political  economy  affords,  and  the  subject  is  one 
which  cannot  possibly  be  made  elementary."  This  observation  of 
Mr.  Mill  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  all  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  volume,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  treated.  In  this  work  we  have  a  re-examination  and  a  fresh 
exposition  of  most  of  those  knotty  points  in  the  science  that  have, 
in  recent  years,  engaged  the  minds  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
subject,  as  Mill,  Thornton,  Jevons,  and  others.  The  work  con- 
sists of  three  parts  : — I.  Value ;  II.  Labour  and  Capital ;  IIL 
International  Trade.  It  would  not  be  possible,  in  our  space,  to 
give  the  reader  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  course  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  Professor  Cairnes  on  these  subjects,  or  even  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  conclusions  he  reaches,  but  we  may 
briefly  notice  one  or  two  points  in  these  discussions  in  a  way 
that  will  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  inquiries.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Fart  I.  tne  author  aims  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "  Value  "  and  "  Utility,"  and  to  show  the  relation  of 
value  to  utility.  He  effectually  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of 
M.  Say,  which  has  recently  been  revived  by  Prof.  Jevons,  that 
**  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility."  He  makes  it  clear  that 
Jevons'  theory  fails  to  explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
subject  The  second  chapter  is  on  that  vexed  question,  "  Supply 
and  Demand ;"  and  here  the  explanations  of  Prof.  Cairnes  are  at 
once  novel  and  important  Everybody  thinks  he  understands 
what  is  meant  by  "  supply  and  demand,"  but  our  author  says,  "I 
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believe  there  is  no  doctrine  of  political  economy  more  generally 
misunderstood,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  respecting  which  a  more 
complete  absence  of  all  clear  understanding  of  any  kind  prevails, 
than  this  very  doctrine.  The  terms  are  used,  and  the  supposed 
^law'  is  appealed  to,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  distinct 
ideas  being  attached  to  the  phrases  employed."  He  holds  that 
supply  and  demand  are  not  separable  or  independent  phenomena, 
but  are  "  strictly  connected  and  mutually  dependent."    He  savs — 

"Aggregate  demand  cannot  increase  or  diminish  witnout 
entailing  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminution  of  aggregate 
supply;  nor  can  aggregate  supply  undergo  a  change  without 
involving  a  corresponding  change  in  aggregate  demanoL  .  .  .  Let 
us  suppose  a  regime  of  barter ;  under  such  circumstances  supply 
would  consist  in  the  commodities  offered  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities.  In  what  would  demand  in  such  case  consist  1  We 
can  only  give  the  same  reply:  in  the  commodities  offered  in 
exchange  for  other  commodities." 

He  shows  that  this  simple  character  is  only  very  slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  a  medium  of  exchange.     Hence  he 


"  I  would,  therefore,  define  the  terms  as  follows  :  demand,  as 
the  desire  for  commodities  or  service,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer 
of  general  purchasing  power ;  and  supply,  as  the  desire  for  general 
purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  the  offer  of  specific  com- 
modities or  services." 

The  illustrations  given  of  this  doctrine  are  very  striking,  and 
by  its  application  several  controverted  points  may,  we  think,  be 
cleared  and  settled.  The  two  following  chapters,  "Normal 
Value"  and  "Market  Value,"  supply  views  and  criticisms  on 
received  theories,  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Some  grave 
errors  in  current  notions  are  forcibly  exposed,  and  the  influence 
of  "  cost  of  production  "  and  "  reciprocal  demand,"  in  determining 
normal  value,  are  admirably  brought  out.  In  these  chapters  the 
doctrines  propounded  by  Mill  and  Thornton  are  shown  to  be 
either  erroneous  or  defective,  and  important  modifications  of 
accepted  conclusions  as  to  "  cost  of  production,"  "  competition," 
And  "  market  prices,"  are  advanced  by  Prof.  Caimes. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part,  "  On  some  Derivative 
Laws  of  Value  "  we  have  capital  illustrations  of  the  working  of 
the  law  of  "Diminishing  Productiveness"  in  both  new  and 
old  countries,  and  of  the  influence  of  this  working  on  "  cost 
of  production,"  "normal  value,"  and  "market  prices."  Here 
Professor  Caimes  deals  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  market 
prices  of  different  commodities,  and  in  a  masterly  way  clears  up 
several  points  that  have  hitherto  been  in  controversy. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  entitled  Labour  and  Capital, 
consists  of  five  chapters,  all  dealing  with  grave  questions  of 
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economic  science.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  are — "  The  Rate 
of  Waffes ;"  "  Demand  for  Commodities  f  "  Trades  Unionism, 
No.  1  f  "Trades  Unionism,  No.  2 ;"  "Practical  Deductions  from 
the  Foregoing  Principles."  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  each 
of  these  sections  Professor  Caimes  examines  the  subjects  named 
in  a  calm,  scientific  spirit,  and  by  the  new  views  he  propounds 
he  does  much  satisfactorily  to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  con- 
troverted points  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  economics. 
These  chapters  are  in  the  main  expository,  but  they  are  necessarily 
to  some  extent  controversial.  For  instance,  the  objections  to  the 
wages-fund  doctrine  urged  by  Mr.  Longe  and  Mr.  Thornton,  are 
examined  at  length,  and,  we  must  think,  conclusively  shown  to  be 
unfounded.  Valuable  as  we  have  always  deemed  many  things 
in  Mr.  Thornton's  book  on  Labour,  his  notions  respecting  supply 
and  demand,  competition,  and  the  wages-fund,  seem  to  us  super- 
ficial and  unscientific.  In  his  able  work  on  the  Theory  of  PolUical 
Economy  Professor  Jevons  had  said,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  most  of  Mr.  Thornton's  arguments  are  beside  the  question," 
but  it  was  left  to  Professor  Caimes  fully  to  demonstrate  how 
vague  and  unsound  are  most  of  Mr.  Thornton's  doctrines  on  these 
subjects.  The  two  chapters  on  Trades  Unionism  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  they  are  particularly  worthy  of  the 
study  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Longa  Tlie  last  chapter  of  this  part — "Practical 
Deductions  from  the  Foregoing  Principles," — is  marked  by  that 
candour,  breadth,  and  thoroughness  which  distinguish  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Caimes.  In  reference  to  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  workers,  the  Professor  is  not 
sanguine  ;  but  the  means  he  advocates  for  securing  their  elevation 
appear  to  us  the  only  legitimate  and  reliable  grounds  of  hope. 

The  last  part  of  the  treatise,  on  "  International  Trade  "  is  fuUy 
as  valuable  as  those  portions  we  have  briefly  noticed.  It  consists 
of  ^YQ  chapters  with  these  headings  : — "Doctrine  of  Comparative 
Cost;"  "International  Trade  in  its  Relation  to  the  Rate  of 
Wages;"  "International  Values;"  "Free  Trade  and  Protection;" 
"On  Some  Minor  Topics."  These  chapters  contain  some  no- 
table modifications  of  Mil's  well-known  doctrine  of  Interna- 
tional Value  and  International  Trade,  which  he  first  put  forth 
in  his  volume  entitled,  Some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy, 
We  can  heartily  recommend  Professor  Caimes'  volume  to  the 
students  of  Political  Economy,  and  to  all  readers  that  desire  a 
searching  examination  of  economic  questions.  It  deals  with  the 
great  theoretical  principles  of  the  science,  with  the  applications 
of  these  principles  to  the  moot  questions  of  the  day,  and  it  dis- 
cusses all  points  raised  with  singular  ability  and  fairness.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  original  and  most  important  work 
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on  political  economy  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
Mill's  Principles,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  are 
some  reasonings  in  this  volume  that  we  cannot  think  are  alto- 
gether conclusive,  and  some  few  conclusions  that  we  cannot 
entirely  accept,  but  where  there  is  so  much  to  approve  and 
commend — so  much  to  be  thankful  for — ^we  have  no  disposition 
to  dwell  on  insignificant  faults. 

English  School  Classics.    Edited,  with  Inirodaetion  and 

Notes,  by  Francis  Storr,  B.A. 
Goldsmith*s  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  ViUage.     Edited  by 

G.  Saukey,  M.A. 
Selections  from  the  Spectator,    Edited  by  0.  Airy,  M.A. 
Browne's  lieligio  Medici.    Edited  by  W.  P.  Smith,  M.A. 
Macaulay's  Essay — Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron.     Edited 

by  Francis  Storr,  B.A.    London  :  Rivingtons.    1874. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  selections  from  our  English 
classics  for  the  use  of  schools,  may  be  taken  as  a  welcome  indica- 
tion of  the  place  that  the  study  of  our  own  literature  is  beginning 
to  take  in  education.  But  that  it  may  be  of  a  value  in  any  way 
comparable  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as 
hitherto  pursued,  the  text-books  must  be  very  different  from  those 
we  have  now  to  notice.  It  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  come 
across  such  slovenly  and  unskilful  workmanship  in  any  school 
series  appearing  under  respectable  auspices.  Mr.  Smith's  edition 
of  the  lieligio  Medici  is  much  better  than  the  companion  books. 
There  are  more  misprints  than  there  should  be.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  proper  way  to  edit  a  school-book  is  to  save  the  pupil 
all  use  of  the  dictionary  as  far  as  possible ;  some  of  the  deriva- 
tions given  are  quite  exploded,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  kind  of  pupils  for  whom  the  lieligio  Medici  would  be 
fit  reading,  could  need  a  note  like  the  following  :  "  Themistodes. — 
A  celebrated  Athenian  general,  by  whom  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was 
defeated  at  Salamis  (B.C.  480)."  But  it  is  a  great  boon  to  have 
a  work  of  such  value  in  a  convenient  shape ;  and  although  it  is 
little  likely  that  school-boys  will  have  time  for  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  without  neglecting  their  Spenser,  Bacon,  Hooker,  and 
Milton,  it  may  possibly  be  useful  to  others  who  have  leisure  for  a 
further  study  of  the  seventeenth-century  literature. 

Mr.  Sankey's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  more  important  poems  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Hales  mainly  by  the  fact  that  his 
notes  have  a  larger  accumulation  of  those  details  which  a  boy 
ought  to  be  expected  to  look  up  for  himself,  and  much  less  sug- 
gestiveness.  Is  it  really  advisable  to  write  a  note  to  save  a  lazy 
school-boy  the  trouble  of  looking  in  his  atlas  for  the  Scheld  or 
even  the  Po  1    It  may  be  wort£  while  to  remind  him,  as  Mr. 
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Hales  does,  that  in  class  he  will  be  required  to  point  these  out; 
but  ai^hing  more  than  this  is  purely  mischievous.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  ^^pomp  is  used  in  a  sense  very  far 
removed  from  its  original  one  of  *  sending ' "  (we  wonder,  by  the 
way,  if  Mr.  Sankey  translates  it  so  in  Homer),  without  a  word  to 
earolain  the  process  of  transition. 

Mr.  Storr's  edition  of  MacatUa^s  Essay  is  wholly  unsatis&ctory. 
It  teems  with  misprints  and  blunders.  To  the  printer  we  may 
ascribe ''  Horace's  calliola  junctura"  but  can  he  also  be  responsible 
for  "  M.  Tellegius  (Tigellius  !)  Hermogenes,"  or  for  transforming 
the  ambuhaiaram  collegia  into  girls'  schools  (!)  "  The  pupil "  who 
is  referred  to  Bontell's  (Bowtell's)  heraldry  for  an  account  of 
Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  and  who  "  should  look  out  Gray,. 
Goldsmith,  Beattie,  Collins,  and  Mason  in  Aikins'  or  Chambers' 
British  Foets,  and  "  try  to  discover  for  himself  the  masterpieces,'' 
is  supposed  to  need  the  information  that  CuUoden  was  fought  in 
the  year  1745,  a  blunder  by  the  way,  which  shows  strange  igno- 
rance of  the  history  of  the  Rebellion. 

But  the  worst  book  of  the  series,  and  about  the  worst  edited 
volume  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  come  across,  is  Mr.  Airy's 
Selections  from  the  Spectator,  Its  blunders  are  literally  countless, 
and  on  almost  every  subject.  Derivations,  of  course,  furnish  a 
fertile  source  :  we  are  told  that  Sibyl  "  is  from  2i<5c,  Doric  from 
At6c  (!)  and  povkri  will.  The  Sibyl  is  she  who  embodies  the  will 
of  Zeus."  (!)  Bracheb  is  apparently  as  unknown  to  Mr.  Airy  as 
Curtius,  for  "  batchelor  is  derived  from  bas-chevalier,  a  knight  of 
low  degree."  We  are  remitted  to  Charicles  for  a  graphic  account 
of  a  Roman  (!)  symposium,  "  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  ;"  and 
are  told  that  the  Elzevirs  were  distinguished  printers  of  Venice  ( !). 
We  have  such  specimens  of  English  as  "  Scott  or  Macaulay  are 
/wW/e  authors."  We  have  a  note  like  this:  '* Artchiiecture ;  for 
other  instances  of  bad  spelling,  see  landskip,  sir-name,'  witiiout 
anything  either  in  Mr.  Airy's  text,  or  in  any  other,  that  we  can 
discover  to  justify  such  a  monstrosity.  And,  finally,  according  to 
Mr.  Airy,  Fielding,  "  a  celebrated  novelist  of  the  period,  whose 
chief  work  was  Tom  Jones"  had  won  himself  such  fame  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  that  his  works  were  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  a  lady  of  fashion.  He  adds  that  Smollett  (born  1721)  was  also 
a  popular  author  in  1711. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  our  English  literature  in  schools 
that  it  is  not  left  to  depend  for  its  success  on  crude  and  ignorant 
compilations  such  as  these. 
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